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Business op the House 
(Abridged Procedure on partly considered Bills). 



Orderedy- ^Monday 2Srd June 1890] : — That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
whether by means of an abridged form of Procedure, or otherwise, the consideration of Bills, which 
have been partly considered in this House, could be facilitated in the next ensuing Session of the 
same Parliament. 



Ordered^ — [^Friday ^ 27th June 1890]: — That the Committee do consist of Twenty-one 
Members. 



Committee nominated of, — 

Mr, Arthur BaMbnr. 

Sir Algernon Borthwick. 

Sir Edward Clarke. 

Mr. Chamberldn. 

Mr. Dillon. 

Mr. Dillwyn. 

Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Goschen. 

Mr. Gladstone. 

Sir William Harcourt. 

Dr. Hunter. 
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Mr. Jennings. 
Mr. Labouchere. 
Colonel Maloolm. 
Mr. John Morley. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. T. \V. Russell. 
Mr. Sexton. 
Mr. John Talbot. 
Mr. Whitbread. 



That Seven be the Quorum of the Committee. 

That the Reports of the Select Committees of the House on Public Business of the 
Sessions 1861, 1869, and 1878, and the Return "Parliamentary Proceedings," of the 
present Session, be referred to the Select Committee. 
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REPORT. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire whether by means of an abridged 
form of Pb^ocedurb, or otfaerwiae, the consid^^ratton of BiUiS, wUcJii hs.^ been 
partly considered in this House, could be facilitated in the next ensuiog Session of 
the same Parliament; Have agreed to the following REPORT : — 

Four times since 1880 the Haiose of Commons has been obliged to revise its 
rules for the purpose of expediting public business- Four times in the same period 
exceptional methods of restricting discussion, not based upon the Standing Order or 
practice of the House, have been adopted, when, in the opinion of the majority, it 
became absolutely necessary to pass into law measures required to meet a pending crisis^ 
The causes, legitimate and illegitimate, which stimulate discussion, have, however^ 
XH>i]&terbalaQced, and more than counterbalanced, the effect of the ruies tdesigned to 
restrain it ; the difficulty of legislation has not diminished ; the exhausting labours 
imposed upon Members of Parliament, excessive at the beginning of this decade, have, 
if anything, increased ; and experience shows that while closure, in the form in which it 
is recognised in the Standing Orders, may be, and, in the opinion of your Committee, is 
adequate to deal with single resolutions and short Bills, it il^ not adequate 4x> enable the 
House to consider, within the compass of a Session of convenient length, measures which 
are both long, complicated, and controversial. Unless, therefore, the House is prepajfod 
to aeqtdesce in its increasing impotence to grapple with such measunes, some further 
Modification of its procedure seems to be necessary. 

Such a modification can only take one of two forms. It most either, by some 
very stringent form of closure, enable Bills which would, if debate were free, be killed 
by a prorogation, to pass through all the stages in the course of one Session, or else it 
must revive them in the succeeding Session under such conditions that it would not be 
necessary, or indeed permissible, to repeat the discussion which had taken place upon 
the stages to which the House had already agreed. 

As your Ciommittee are of opinion that the first course might in certain con- 
tingencies seriously endanger that right of free criticism, which is one of the 
fundamental and most useful privileges of Parliament, they are driven to the oon* 
sideration whether the second course might not safely be adopted, without introducing 
a more serious innovation into the practice of the House. Your Committee therefore 
agreed to the following Resolution : — 

^* That, in the judgment of your Committee, it is expedient that a Standing Order 
be passed for the purpose of abridging procedure in the case of Bilb originating in the 
House of Commons which have been partly considered, and your Committee alvise that 
such Standing Order should be adopted by the House in the following terms : — 

" In respect of any Public Bill which is in progress in Committee of the whole 
House, or in a Standing Committee, or which has been reported therefrom, or 
which has reached any further stage, a Motion may be made (after notice given) by 
a Member in charge of Bill, ' That further Proceedings on such Bill be suspended 
until the next Session,' and no amendment shall be moved to such Motion. 

^* If such Motion be carried, then, in the ensuing Session (being a Session of 
the same Parliament), any Member whose name was on the suspended Bill may 
claim "That the Resolution of the previous Session be read." Thereupon the 
Speaker shall direct the Clerk to read the Resolution, and shall proceed to call on 
the Member to present the Bill in the form in which it stood when the Proceedings 
thereon were suspended; and the Questions on the First and Seeond Readings 
thereof shall be successively put forthwith, 
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" If both these Questions be carried, the Bill shall be ordered to be printed ; 
and, if it had been partly considered in Committee in the previous Session, it shall 
stand committed to a similar Committee, and it shall be an Instruction to such 
Committee to begin their consideration of the Bill at the Clause on which Progress 
was reported in the previous Session ; but if it had been reported from Committee 
in the previous Session, the consideration of the Bill, as reported, shall be appointed 
for that day week. 

** Provided always, That, if the First or Second Heading be negatived, such 
Vote shall not be held to preclude the House from entertaining a Bill, on the J^ame 
subject-matter under the ordinary Rules of Procedure." 

This Standing Order, it will be observed, diflfers fundamentally both in its character 
and in its object from the various schemes with which it has a superficial similarity, 
and which have been more than <mce considered by the House of Commons during 
the last 40 years. Committees have sat upon three such schemes in the years 1848, 
1861, and 1869, but in every one of these cases the object of the proposal was not to 
enable the House of Commons to deal effectually with measures submitted to it by the 
Government, or by private Members, but to enable the House of Lords to deal effectually 
with measupes sent up to it from the House of Commons. This last object may be desir- 
able or undesirable, and the means suggested for carrying it out may have been effectual 
or ineffectual, but your Committee desire to point out that neither the object nor the 
machinery for obtaining it were the same as those of the proposed Standing Order. 

In spite of these essential differences, fears have been expressed lest the adoption 
of this Standing Order should supply a justification to the House of Lords for reviving 
and putting in force the rejected schemes of 1848, 1861, or 1869. But it must l>e 
observed, in the first place^ that a plan by which one House is enabled mure effectually 
to deal with business which has originated in it, and which lias never left it, can hardly 
form IX precedent for a totally different scheme by which one House may be able to post- 
pone without rejecting Bills initiated in the other. And, in the ^second place^ it is obvious 
that no endeavour on the part of the House of Lords to carry out the second of these 
objects can be effectual without the concurrence of the House of Commons. For the 
change of procedure must either be effected by Bill or by Standing Order. If by Bill, 
then the assent of both Houses is required. If by Standing Order, then only by Standing 
Orders adopted by both House*, and to which both Houses, therefore, must be parties. 
'^ It has been alleged that the Standing Order now proposed vrould invite and counten- 
ance the adoption by the House of Lords oF a similar Standing Order, and thus enable 
that House to postpone the consideration of all Bills passed and sent up from the House 
of Commons/' In reply to this allegation, your Committee deem it right and necessary 
to record their opinion that any claim or attempt by either House of Parliament of its 
own authority, by Standino: Order or otherwise, to postpone to a future Session of Parlia- 
ment any Bill sent to it from the other House of Parliament, would be a breach of the 
constitutional usa^re of Parliament. 



•o'' 



It has been suggested that, by suspending a Bill, the valuable power of amending 
it during the recess and reintroducing it in a better form, would necessarily be lost. 
Your Committee are not prepared to ilispute the fact that changes which may also now 
and then be improvements, are often made in Bills which have failed to become law in 
the Session when they were first introduced ; but tho^e who are of opinion that such 
amendments are necessary or expedient in the interests of good legislation, should he 
prepared to carry out their theory to its logical issue, and to propose a Standing Order 
under which no Bill should be passed in the same Session in which it was first read a 
second, time. By this mea'.is the advantages, i»)separable in their opinion from every 
abortive attempt at legislation, would not be aridtrarily confined to a few measures 
chosen at random. It may be noted in this connection, rhat those who are impressed 
with the advantages of not passing measures till they have been twice introduced into 
the House of Commons, aie hardly in a position to regret that the proposed Standing 
Order may in certain cases extend legislation over tv^o years instead of one. 

The only other argument which it is necessary to consider is that based upon the 
fact that the House of Commons has already adequate powers, without a Standing Order, 
to repeat in an abridged form the stages of any Bill which have been already passed in a 
previous Session. In the words of Sir James Graham — " Whenever it may he thought 
" desirable promptly to pass and send to the other House lor concurrence, a Bill passed 
*^ in a former Session, but set aside in the Lords, the Commons may pass the Bill rapidly 
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** through all its stages if they be so minded, and this course is not open to the objection 
" of providing fresh opportunities for the postponement of legislation." No doubt the 
House has such a power, hs it has the power of deciding, if it so pleases, that the 
First, Second, and Third Readings of a new Bill shall be put without amendment 
or debate, But your Committee are of opinion tliat it is of the utmost importance 
that ParliamentHry practice should be guided as far as possible by settled rules, 
deliberately adopted, and generally ap|jlicable. And it appears to them ilmt every 
argument which can be urged auainst the proposed Standing Order is equally eflTective 
against the policy suggested by Sir James Graham's Report ; while the latter is open to 
the mo&t serious objectit>ns, based not only upon the waste of time which any attempt to 
carry it out must necessarily produce, but still more upon its surlden, occasional, and 
arbitrary character, so little in harmony with the general spirit of House of Commons 
procedure. 

The preceding considerations may be briefly summarised as follows : — 

The length of discussion to which it is thought necessarj' to subject measures 

which are the object of party controversy has increased, is increasinju, and does not 

seem likely to diminish. As a result, the diflSculty of i^assing such measures through 

all their stages in the course of one Session has increased likewii^e. This difficulty 

is especially felt in the case of long and complicated Bills, and it is precisely in the 

case of these Hills thnt the closure of debate is most ineffective as an instrument 

for facilitating the rapid progress of business. It is, therefore, desirable to increase 

the power of the House of Commons to deal with such measures ; it is also 

desirable to j'horten the length of Sessions, whose present duration overtaxes 

the endurance of Members and embarrasses the machinery of administration ; 

but it is not desirable, 9o long as any other alternative remains, to increase the 

stringency of the existing machinery for closing debate% Your Committee beUeve 

that if these three principles be accepted every possible alternative is excluded, 

except one which shall relieve Parliament in certain cnses from the necessity of 

repeating in two successive Se.^sions the s^me debate upon the same (pjestions. 

They attach no weight, for reasons above given, to any ol)jections that have 

suggested themselves to this plan, based upon the relations now existing between 

the two Houses of Parliament. They think the change, though undoubtedly an 

important one, is much less violent in character and much less at variance with 

the spirit of Parliamentary tradition than some alterations which have been made 

of late years in Parliamentary procedure ; and they point out that if, as they 

recommend, it he effected, by Standing Order instead of by Bill, the experiment may 

be purely tentative, and cotdd be abandoned, should that course be subsequently 

thought desirable, by the sole action of the House of Commons, without requirii>g 

the consent of the other branch of the Legislature, 

14 Jufy 1890. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 



Mmday, ^th June 1890. 



MEMBERS PRESENT ; 



Sir Algernon Borthwick. 

Mr. T. W. Russell 

Mr. Whitbread. 

Sir Stafford Northcote. 

Mr. Dillon. 

Mr, Dillwyu. 

Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr, Arthur Balfour. 

Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Goschen. 

Mr. Gladstone. 



Sir William Haroourt. 
Lord Hartington. 
Dr. Hunter. 
Mr. Jennings. 
Mr. Labouraere. 
Colonel Malcolni. 
Mr. John Morky. 
Mr. ScKton. 
Mr. Solicitor General* 
Mr. John Talbot. 



Mr. Goschen iras called to the Chair. 

The Committee deliberated. 

[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Twelve o'clock. 



Thursday f 3rd Jtdy 1890. 



MEMBERS PRESENT: 



Mr. Goschen in the Chair. 



Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

Sir Algernon Borthwick. 

Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Dillon. 

Mr. Dillwyn. 

Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Gladstone. 

Sir William Harcourt. 

Lord Hartington. 

Dr. Hunter. 



Mr. Jennin^. 
Mr. Labouchere. 
Colonel Malcolm. 
Mr. John Morley. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. T. W. Russell. 
Mr. Sexton. 
Mr. Solicitor General. 
Mr. John Talbot. 
Mr. Whitbread. 



RESOLUTION, proposed by the Chairman^ read, as follows : — ** That, in the judgment of 
your Committee, it is expedient tnat a Standing Order be passed for the purpose of abridging 
procedure in the case of Bills originating in the House of Commons which have been partly 
considered, and your Committee advise that such Standing Order should be adopted by the House 
in the following terms : — 

" In respect of any Public Bill which is in Progress in Committee of the whole House, 
or in a JStandiug Committee, or which has been reported therefrom, a Motion may be made 
(after Notice given) by a Member in charge of Bill, * That further Proceedings on such Bill 
be suspended until the next Session.' 

" If such Motion be carried, then, in the ensuing Session (being a Session of the same 
Parliament), any Member whose name was on the suspended Bill may claim ^That the 
Resolution of the previous Session be read.' Thereupon the Speaker shall direct the Clerk 
to read the Resolution, and shall proceed to call on the Member to present the Bill in the 
form in which it stood when the Proceedings thereon were suspended ; and the Questions on 
the First and Second Readings thereof shall be successively put forthwith. 
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" If both theBe Questions be carriedy the Bill shall be ordered to be porinted ; and^ if it 
had been partly considered in Committee in the previous Session^ it shall stand cooemntted to 
a similar Committee, and it shalf be an Instruction to such Committee te begin their con- 
sideration of the Bill at the Clause on which Progress was reported in the prerious Session ; 
. but, if it had been reported from Committee in the previous Session, the consideration of 
the Bill as reported shall be appointed for that day week. 

'^ Provided always. That, if the First or Second Reading be negatived, such Vote shall 
not be held to preclude the House from entertaining a Bill ou the same subject-matter under 
the ordinary Rules of Procedure." 



DRAFTS REPORT, proposed by Mr. Gladstone^ read the first time, as foUoA^s : — 

^* Your Committee have inquired into the matters referred to them, and Iwrve agreed to the 
following Report : — 

" A Resolution has been submitted to your Committee by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the following terms : 

" 1. Thnt, in the judgment of your Committee, it is expedient that a Standing Order be passed 
for the purpose of abridging procedure in the case of Bills originating in the House of Connnons 
which have been partly considered, and your Committee advise that ouch Standing Order should be 
adopted by the House in the following terms : 

" In respect of any Public Bill which is in Progress in Committee of the whole House, 
or in a Stanaing Committee, or which has been reported therefrom, a Motion may be made 
(after Notice given) by a Member in charge of Bill, ' That further Proceedings on such Bill 
be suspended until the next Session.' 

** If such Motion be carried, then, in the ensuing Session (bein^ a Session of the same 
Parliament), any Member whose name was on the suspended Bill may claim * That the 
Resolution of the previous Session be read.' Thereupon the Speaker shall direct the Clerk 
to read the Resolution, and shall proceed to call on the Member to present the Bill in the 
form in which it stood when the Proceedings thereon were suspended ; and the Questions on 
the First and Second Readings thereof shall be successively put forthwith. 

. " If both these Questions be carried, the Bill shall be ordered to be printed ; and, if it 
had been partly considered in Committee in the previous Session, it shall stand committed 
to a similar Committee, and it shall be an Instruction to such Committee to begin their 
consideration of the Bill at the Clause on which Progress was reported in the previous 
Session ; but if it had been reported from Committee in the previous Session, the considera- 
tion of the Bill as reported shall be appointed for that day week. 

" Provided always, that, if the First or Second Reading be negatived, such Vote shall 
not be held to preclude the House from entertaining a Bill on the same subject-matter under 
the ordinary Rules of Procedure. 

" 2. Schemes similar, though not identical with the proposed Standing Orders haye in various 
forms been repeatedly under the consideration of the House of Commons during a space of more 
than 40 years. They have been examined and reported upon both in principle and detail by 
Committees of the highest authority and experience, including the names of — 



Sir R. Peel. 
Sir G. Grey. 
Mr. Hume. 
Mr. Disraeli. 
Mr. Goulbnrn. 
Sir R. Inglis. 
Lord Stanley. 



Mr. Walpole. 

Mr. Hardy. 

Colonel Wilson Patten. 

Mr. Bernal. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Henley. 

Mr. Evelyn Denison. 



Lord Palmerston. 
Sir F. Baring. 
Mr. Briofht 
Sir G. C. Lewis. 
Mr. E. Bouverje. 
Mr. Maseey. 
Mr. Dodson. 



" 3. In every instance, and in every sha[)e, they have been universally condemned. These 
schemes had their origin in a Bill proposed by tlie late Lord Derby in the year 1848. The pro- 
fessed object of that Bill was to enable either House of Parliament by Resolution to suspend till a 
future Session the consideration of Bills sent up from the other House. The alleged necessity for 
such a measure was based on. the excessive and protracted discussion of Bills in the House of 
Commons, and Avas admitted to be intended mainly to allow the House of Lords to po>jtpone for a 
year Bills sent up from the House of Commons at a late period of the Session. This Bill was 
rejected in the House of Commons on the recommendation of a Select Committee of high authority 
and Parliamentary experience. In the year 1861 the subject was revived by proposals from a 
Committee of the House of Lords for the adoption by both Houses of Resolutions which would 
enable Bills passed by one House of Parliament to be carried over to a future Session in the other 
House of Parliament. Thesa proposals were likewise rejected by a Committee of great weight, . 

f resided over by Sir James Griiham, to whose Report further reference will presently be made, 
n 1869 a Bill, introduced by Lord Salisbury into the House of Lords, entitled 'An Act to 
* facilitate the Proceedings on Bills in Parliament,' and also certain Standing Orders proposed by 
Lord Eversley and Lorij Redesdale, were considered and rejected in a Joint Committee of the 
House of Lords and House of Commons, by the Commons' Members of that Committee. The 
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subject was again brought forward in the year 1882, on a motion of the present Solicitor General^ 
and rejected by a large majority of the House. 

** 4. So conclusive do the successive Parliamentary judgments on this question appear to have 
been, that in 1886, when measures for expediting the public business of the House were considered 
by the Committee over which Lord Hartington presided, no one thought fit to revive any sitnilar 
proposal. No evidence has been produced or reasons alleged in support of the proposed btandmg 
Order which should induce your Committee to reject or reverse the conclusions sanctioned by so 
remarkable a concurrence of Parliamentary authunty. 

" 5. The objections which apply tu all these proposals are set forth with great force in the Report 
of the Committee of 1861, drawn up by Sir James Graham, supported by the evidence of Mr. Speaker, 
and unanimously adopted. It is there shown that * the power sought would only be exercised with 
respect to important measures, and the power of suspension would give increased facilities for retarding 
legislation . . . There is also much greater facility for altering in a new Session the frame and scope 
of a measure when it has been extinguished by Prorogation. The opportunities for re-considering, 
improving, and amply discussing important measures would thus be inconveniently abridged.' Your 
Committee attach the greatest weight to the views thus expressed. Your Committee concur also in 
the conclusion of this Report that ' in order to etfept this object, if desired, the Resolutions, so far as 
the Commons are concerned, are not necessary. Whenever it may be thought desirable promptly to 
pass, and send to the other House for concurrence, a Bill pa&^scd in a former Session, but set aside 
in the Lords, the Commons may pass the Bill rapidly through all its stages if they be so minded, 
and this course is not open to the objection of providing fresh opportunities for the postponement 
of legislation.' These ooservations apply equally to the case of the carrying over to another Session 
in the House of Commons a Bill part I v considered, and they derive greater force from the fact that, 
since the date of the above Repoi% the House of Commons has acquired much greater and more 
effective means of expediting the passage of Bills when it ie so minded. 

" 6. It is most material to observe that the Standing Order now proposed, though in form 
applicable only to the House of Commons, by the carrying over to a future Session of Bills which 
have been partly considered in this House, will, in its consequences, invite and countenance the 
adoption by the House of Lords of a similar Standing Order, and thus enable that House to post- 
pone the consideration of all Bills passed and sent up from the House of Commons. The present 
proposal, therefore, implicitly involves all the consequences which would have followed from the 
adoption of the previous schemes above referred to, and all the objections which prevailed against 
those schemes apply with equal force to the present proposals. 

" 7. Your Committee, therefore, have come to the conclusion that the proposed scheme is both 
objectionable in its nature and unnecessary for the purposes it professes to attain. The objections 
to it may be briefly summed up : — 

" (I.) — The great advantage would be lost (as pointed out by the Committee of 1861) of 
altering in a new Session ' the frame and sco^e ' of a measure. 

There are few Bills of the first importance which, after full discussion, and with a more 
complete knowledge of the sentiments of the House and the country, would not with 
advantage be re-cast ; and time would probably be saved, rather than lost, by reconsidering 
them as a whole in a new and reformed shape, rather than by seeking to remould them by 
amendments in their incomplete state. 

^' Of this, the Tifhe Bill of last Session affords an apt illustration. It was found 
impossible to introduce into the Tithe Bill the desired amendments in Committee, and it was 
necessary to introduce a new Bill to accomplish the objects of its authors. 

"(II.) — This further objection arises on the proposed Standing Order, by which it is 
provided that any Member in charge of any Bill which nas arrived at the stage of Committee 
may move that ' further proceedings on such Bill be suspended until the next Session.' It 
IS aifficult to conceive how such a provision is. calculated to economise the time of the House. 
Every Member who does not see a clear prospect of passing his Bill through the House, will 
make such a motion, upon which will arise what will become in effect a Second Reading 
debate. The Order Book of the House will, at the meeting of Parliament, be found clogged 
with the accumulated arrears of unfinished remnants from previous Sessions. 

^ " This power of carrying ovejr Bills might have a most prejudicial effect in inducing an 
apathy and laxity on the part of the Government and of the House in the prosecution of 
important measures, and afford a pretext for propounding plausible and specious schemes 
which it was never intended to pass, but which might be indefinitely hung up without the 
discredit of abandoning them. It might, on the other hand, have the result of giving to 
trivial Bills a vitality which they did not merit. 

" A still graver objection arises in this case, that the power of a majority to select Bills 
to be carried over might be most oppressively exercised. 

*' (III.) — The scheme is unnecessary, because in a future Session of Parlianrient upon a 
new Bill the powers of Closure already possessed by the House are sufficient to expedite its 
passage where previous discussion seem to justify its employment. 

"IV.— Then 
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*' (IV.) — The ancient rule of this House that * no Bill of the same substance be brought 
in the same Session/ is abrogated by the proposed Standing Order, and no method is 
provided for making a fair start for a new Bill except through the cumbrous process of 
rejecting the first or second readings of the suspended Bill by Vote of the House. 

" (V.) It will invite and induce the House of Lords, through a similar Standing Order, 
to assume and to exercise an unlimited power of postponing Bills passed and sent up by the 
House of Commons. It is obvious that this power may be extensively used by the House of 
Lords for the indefinite putting off of measures sent up from the House of Commons^ which 
the other House may regard with disfavour, and that without accepting the responsibility of 
rejecting them. So far from expediting legislation, such a scheme would greatly retard it. 
It would seem probable that the normal period for passing a great legislative measure might 
become under the operation of such joiat Standing Orders two Sessions in either House of 
Parliament, or a period of three years. A further difficulty would arise in the case of Bills 
which had passed the House of Commons, and been sent to the House of Lords, that the 
House of Lords might pass in a future Session, without amendment, Bills which on further 
consideration the House of Commons, after the lapse of a year, might be anxious to alter or 
reject, but upon which it would have no opportunity to pronounce. Provision was made for 
this case in former schemes, but no such provision is to be found in the proposed Standing 
Order, 

" 8. Upon the question whether so grave a change in the constitutional practice of Parliament 
could be made otherwise than by Statute, your Committee find it unnecessary to express an opinion. 
It has certainly been assumed on every occasion when the subject has come under discussion during 
the last 40 years, that such a proceeding could not properly be taken independently by either House 
of Parliament through the operation of a Standing Order as now proposed. Whether by Statute 
or by joint Resolution, the consent of both branches of the Legislature has always been held to be 
Indispensable, even apart from the question of the- Prerogative of the Crown in respect to 
Prorogation. 

" 9. It is not necessary, however, to come to a decision as to the manner in which the thine 
should be done, because your Committee have arrived at the same conclusion as that reached by aU 
previous Committees of this House, viz., that the scheme itself is one not to be recommended. If 
the object is simply to expedite in this House, in a future Session, a Bill which has been partially 
considered in a previous Session, the House of Commons possesses already, without anv new 
Standing Order, ample power to accelerate, as occasion arises, and so far as it may think fit, any 
stages of the Bill when re-introduced. 

" 10. Your Committee have therefore come to the conclusion that the Standing Order proposed 
cannot be recommended for adoption by the House." 



The Record of the Proceedings of previous Committees are annexed to this Report, as follows : 

"Parliamentary Proceedings Adjournmeni Bill, Session 1848. 

" A Bill, intituled. An Act to enable either House of Parliament to adjourn Proceedings 
during the Prorogation of Parliament upon certain Bills passed by the other House, 
and to resume the Proceedings thereupon after such Prorogation. 

'' Whereas by reason of the great increase of the public business it is expedient that additional 
facilities should be afforded for the transaction of the same, and especially for securing sufficient 
time for the due consideration by both Houses of Parliament of Bills to th^m submitted. Be it 
therefore enacted, by the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and 'by the 
authority of the same, That from and after the passing of this Act it shall and may be lawful for 
either House of Parliament, if it shall so think fit, at any stage of its proceedings upon any Bill 
which shall have been passed by the other House of Parliament, to adjourn by Resolution the 
further proceedings upon such Bill, the consent of the Crown having been first duly signified to 
such adjournment to tne then next Se&sion of Parliament. 

'•' And be it enacted. That when such Resolution as aforesaid shall have been passed, it shall 
and may be lawful for the House of Parliament which shall have passed the same, to proceed to the 
consideration of such Bill in the Session of Parliament next after the introduction of such Bill ; and 
the previous proceedings had and taken upon such Bill in the two Houses of Parliament shall not in 
such case abate or be deemed to have abated by reason of the Prorogation of Parliament, but all 
such proceedings shall be and be deemed to all intents and purposes good and valid, as if no such 
Prorogation had taken place, and as if all such proceedings had been had and taken during the then 
Session of Parliament. 

" Provided always, and be it enacted. That if any Bill so adjourned as aforesaid shall pass 
without amendment, it shall nevertheless be returned to the House of Parliament in which it snail 
have been introduced for the concurrence of such House ; and it shall not be lawful to submit such 
Bill for the signification of Her Majesty's pleasure thereupon unless and until sucli House shall, by 
Resolution, have concurred therein, and snail have signified such concurrence, by message, to the 
other House. 
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" And be it enacted. That nothing in this Act contained shall be deemed to authorise either 
^ousc of Parliament to proceed to the consideration of any Bill so adjourned as aforesaid if at any- 
period subsequent to such adjournment Her Majesty, Her Heirs or Successors, shall have been 
pleased to dissolve Parliament, but that all proceedings in respect of any such Bill shall be deemed 
to have abated, by reason of such Dissolution, as if this Act had not passed. 

** And be it enacted. That nothing in this Act contained shall be deemed to extend to any Bill 
passed by the House of Commons, the main object whereof shall be the imposing of any Tax upon 
the subjects of this Realm, or the repeal of any such Tux, or the levying any Revenue in aid of the 
Public Service, or the appropriation of any Supplies granted to Her Majesty, Her Heirs or 
Successors. 

" And be it enacted. That this Act may be amended or repealed by any Act to be passed in 
this Session of Parliament.'' 

" Pakliamentary Proceedings [bll.] Bill. 

" A Bill, intituled, An Act to facilitate Proceedings on Bills in Parliament 

'* Whereas by the usage of Parliament proceedings on Bills have not continuance after 
a Prorogation, and it is expedient that better provision be made in that behalf : 

" Be it therefore enacted by the Queen's most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows : 

*^1. Where a Bill passed in one House of Parliament is sent to the other House (not having 
been already under consideration of that House), and that House at any stage of the proceedings on 
the Bill passes a resolution to the effect that there is not sufficient time for the due consideration of 
the Bill in the then Session, and accordingly does not further proceed with it in that Session, then 
and in every such case, notwithstanding the Proro^tion of Parliament, and as if there had only 
been an adjournment of the House in which the Bill was at the suspension of the proceedings 
thereon, the proceedings on the Bill may be resumed and carried on in the next subsequent Session, 
on the followinir steps oeing taken in that Session : 

" ( 1.) On the consent of the Crown to the resumption of the proceedings being duly signified : 

'^ (2.) On the House in which proceedings on the Bill were suspended passing a resolution to 
the effect that it is expedient that proceedings on the Bill be resumed. 

** 2. Where proceedings on a Bill have been suspended and resumed in accordance with this 
Act, the Bill shall not be submitted for the Royal Assent unless and until the House in which the 
Bill originated has consented by resolution communicated to the other House to the same being so 
submitted. 

*' 3. Nothing in this Act shall authorise the resumption of proceedings on a Bill after a 
dissolution of Parliament. 

"4. This Act may be cited as The Parliamentary Proceedings Act, 1869.'- 

" Extracts from the Reports of Select Committees on the Dispatch of Public Business. 

Session 1848. — Report from the Select Committee on Public Business. 

Lord John Russell. ! Mr. Bernal. 

Sir Robert Peel. Sir William Heathcote. 

Sir George Grey. Mr. Cobden. 

Sir James Graham. Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Hume. | Mr. John O'Connell. 

Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Brotherton. 

The Lord Advocate. i Mr. Henley. 

Mr. Goulburn. | Sir George A. Hamilton. 

Sir Robert Harry Inglis. | Mr. Evelyn Dehison. 

" Your Committee, having considered the provisions of the Parliamentary Proceedings 
Adjournment Bill, do not think it advisable to recommend it for adoption by the House. 

" Session 1861. — Report from the Select Committee on the Business of the House. 



Viscount Palmerston. 

Sir James Graham. 

Sir Francis Baring. 

Sir George Grey. 

Mr. Bright. 

Sir George Lewis. 

Mr. Edward Pleydell Bouverie. 

Mr. Gregory. 

Mr. Dumop. 

Mr. Massey. 

Mr. William ^wart. 



Mr. Disraeli. 

Lord Stanley. 

Sir John Pakington. 

Air. Walpole. 

Mr. Sotheron Estcourt. 

Mr. Hardy. 

Colonel Wilson Patten. 

Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Ker Seymer. 

Mr. Deedes. 
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' Your Committee have not overlooked a proposal made in the other House of Parliament, 
that a power should be g:iven by statute to either House of Parliament of suspending (at any stage 
of proceeding) Bills which shall have been passed by the other House of Parliament, and of 
resuming such Bills in the succeeding Session at the precise stage where they had been dropped. 

" The objections to this proposal are grave and numerous. The power sought would only be 
exercised with respect to important measures ; and this power of suspension would give increased 
facilities for retarding tegislation. There is also much greater facility in altering in a new Session 
the frame and scope of a measure when it has been extinguished by Prorogation. A Bill sent from 
one House and suspended in the other could not be amended in the Recess. It must be resumed 
as it was left ; and all amendments, which might then be introduced, could be fully debated in one 
House only ; for the House to which the amended Bill is returned cannot re-commit it, but must 
accept or reject the amendments proposed. The opportunities for reconsidering, improving, and 
amply discussing important measures would thus be inconveniently abridged. 

*^ Moreover, this suspending power in either House of Parliament, if exercised at its own 
discretion, would be at variance with the Prerogative of the Crown. The deliberations of Parlia- 
ment may be cut short at any moment by the exercise of the Royal power of Prorogation which 
quashes all proceedings pending at the time, except Impeachments by the Commons, Writs of 
Error and Appeals before the House of Lords, and trials in progress before Election Committees. 
Every Bill must be renewed after a Prorogation, as if it had never been introduced, though the 
Prorogation be for no more than a single day. In 1689, Parliament was prorogued from the 2l8t 
of October to the 23rd, for the purpose of re-introducing the Bill of Rights, concerning which a 
diflference, fatal to its progress, had risen between the two Houses. 

" In June 1610, the Commons established a rule ' that no Bill of the same substance be 
brought in the same Session,' and so imperative has this rule been regarded, that in 1707 Parlia^ 
ment was prorogued for a week, in order to admit the revival of a Bill which had been rejected by 
the Lords. 

" If this power of suspending had then existed, in neither of these two cases could the prero^ 
gative of Prorogation have been exercised with its salutary effects ; and the tendency of this new 
power would be to give to the House exerting it an equivalent to the Royal Veto in its mild form, 
when the Sovereign declares ' Le Roi s'avisera.' 

"But in the Bill introduced in the House of Lords in 1848, there was a provision that the 
consent of the Crown should be first duly signified to such suspension. This consent of the Crown 
to the mode of dealing with Bills not perfected by the concurrence of the other Branches of the 
Legislature, would be a novelty at variance with constitutional practice, not to be defended by any 
necessity. The prerogative of the Crown, in all cases where the riglits, interests, and property of 
the Crown are not specially affected, is limited to assenting to or rejecting Bills which have passed 
both Houses. It is barred from all interference during the discussion of them in either House of 
Parliament. 

" On the whole, therefore. Your Committee adhere to the opinion expressed by the Select 
Committee in 1848, and which came to the Resolution, ' that, having considered the Provisions of 
the Parliamentary Proceedings Adjournment Bill, they do not think it advisable to recommend it 
for adoption by the House.' 

'* Your Committee cannot leave unnoticed an intimation, which they have received from the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords on Public Business, that they would suggest for adoption 
by both Houses the three following Resolutions : 

" 1st. That it is expedient, in certain cases, to adopt an abridged form of proceeding with 
reference to Bills which shall be again brouojht before this House after having been passed 
by it, in the immediately preceeding Session oi the same Parliament. 

" 2nd. That the Bills in respect to which such abridged form of proceeding may be 
adopted, shall be mutatis mutandis the same Bills which this House may have passed and 
sent to the other House, and as to which that House may have resolved that there, did not 
remain time for their due consideration in the Session in which they were received. 

^* 3rd. That on a Resolution being moved, that it is expedient again to pass, and to send to 
the other House for its concurrence, any such Bill, the question shall oe put whether the 
Honse will agree tor the same, and on* such- Resolution being agreed tOj the Bill to which it 
relates shall be forthwith sent to the other House for its concurrence, without any further 
question being put or any^ debate allowed. 

" These Resolutions are not, indeed, open to the objection of interference with the Prerogative 
of the Crown, as they do not contemplate the actual suspension of Bills from one Session to another, 
notwitiistanding a Prorogation ; nor are they open to the objection of sanctioning a novel practice 
as to the concurrence, of the Crown in the mode of dealing with Bills in progress through 
Parliament. 

" But their avowed object is to provide, in certain cases, for the resumption, in a new Session of 
the same Parliament, of Bills passed by one House and not consideredi by the. othert by? oceans of 
new and summary forms of proceeding^ which they declare it expedient to adopt. 

" The objections alreadv stated against a Statute for the purpose above-mentioned apply in a 
great degree to these Resolutions. TKey, in common wilh the Statute, would apply only to 
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measures of importance, involving considerable detail ; and it is extremely improbable that, after an 
interval of several months, either House would desire to send up to the other House measures of 
this nature without any Amendment. 

" In order, however, to effect this object, if desired, the Resolutions, so far as the Commons are 
concerned, are not necessary. Whenever it may be thought desirable promptly to pass, and to send 
to the other House for its concurrence, a Bill passed in a former Session, but set aside in the Lords, 
the Commons may pass the Bill rapidly through all its stages, if they be so minded ; and this course 
is not open to the objection of providing fresh opportunities for the postponement of legislation. 

** With regret, therefore, Your Committee have come to the conclusion that the three Resolu- 
tions, suggested by the Committee of the House of Lords, cannot be recommended to the Commons 
for their adoption. 

Session 1869. — Report from the Joint Committee of the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons on the Despatch of Business in Parliament. 



Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Disraeli. 
Mr. Bouverie. 



Mr. Walpole. 

Mr. Dodson. 

Colonel Wilson Patten. 



" The Committee have considered the provisions of a Bill introduced into the House of Lords 
at the beginning of this Session by the Marquess of Salisbury, entitled * An Act to facilitate 
Proceedings oh Bills in Parliament,' the principle object of which was to enable either House of 
Parliament to resume, in a subsequent Session, Proceedings on Bills for which there had not been 
sufficient time for due consideration in the previous Session, thereby providing for a due supply of 
Bills to be submitted to the consideration of the House of Lords, early in the Session, avoiding the 
crowds of Bills at a later period, and spreading the legislative business more equally over the 
Session in both Houses. It was proposed by Viscount Eversley and Lord Redesdale to attain the 
same objects by Standing Orders, {^ee Appendix.) 

" The Committtee admit, with some qualification, the existence of the evil which it is proposed 
to correct, but are of opinion that it can only be remedied by general consent, and believe that there 
are objections to all the proposed modes of obviating it which make it unlikely that the House of 
Commons would take a different view now from that which they took in 1848, when a Bill moved by 
the Earl of Derby, and passed through the House of Lords, was referred to a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, who declined to recommend it for adoption. 

" Appendix A. 
" Standing Order proposed by the Viscount Eversley. 

" Resolved^ — That whenever this House shall resolve that a Bill, not being a Bill relating to 
Revenue and Taxation, has been sent up from the Commons at a period when it cannot receive due 
consideration, a Message shall be sent to the Commons acquainting them with such Resolution ; and 
if the same Bill shall be presented in the next Session, it shall be passed pro formd through all its 
stages prior to that at which it was laid aside ; and, when passed, shall be sent to the Commons with 
a Message stating it to be the same Bill (with or without amendments) as that sent up to the House 
of Lords in the last Session. 

*' Appendix B. 

" The Lord Redesdale to move, That the following new Standing Order be added to the 

Roll of Standing Orders : 

*' Not later than ten days after the meeting of Parliament in any Session, notice may be given 
that on a day named, of which not less than one, nor more than two, weeks' notice shall be allowed^ 
a Motion will be made to suspend the Standing Orders in relation to anv Public Bill which shall 
have been introduced into and passed through this House in the preceding Session, Hfter having 
been for eight weeks, at least, under the consideration of the House from the time of its first intro- 
duction, and shall not have been rejected by the Commons, the said Bill being laid on the Table 
at the time when the notice is given, and if the House when the Motion is made shall agree [by a 
majority of of those present'] that the Orders shall be suf^pended, the 

question that such Bill do pass shall be put and declared to be carried without further debate being 
lulowed ; and the Bill so passed shall be sent to the Commons with a request that they will return 
it, if they agree to the same, for the further consideration of this House, whether amended by them 
or not, in order that the Lords may reconsider it in all its provisions in like manner as if every part 
thereof had been amended by the Commoni*, and the said Bill shall thenceforth be treated in this 
House as if it was a Bill amended in the ordinary way. 

" In the event of a Bill passed by the Commons and sent up to this House in the preceding 
Session, and not rejected by this House, being sent by them to this House in the same manner and 
with a similar request, the Lords will return such Bill, if they shall pass it, to the Commons to be 
treated by them in respect to every part thereof, whether amended in this House or not, as if every 
provision therein contamed had been introduced in this House." 

The Committee deliberated. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at One o'clock. 
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Friday y 4th July 1890. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. GoscHEN in the Chair. 



Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

Sir Algernon Borthwick. 

Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. DiUon. 

Mr. Dillwyn. 

Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Gladstone. 

Sir William Harcourt 

Lord Hartington. 

Dr. Hunter. 



Mr. Jennings. 
Mr. Labouchere. 
Colonel Malcolm. 
Mr. John Morley. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. T. W. Russell. 
Mr. Sexton. 
Mr. Solicitor General. 
Mr. John Talbot. 
Mr. Whitbread. 



Motion made, and Question proposed, " That the Resolution proposed by the Chairman be now 
considered" — (The Chairman). — Amendment proposed to leave out From the words 'That the' 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the words, * Draft Report proposed by Mr. Gladstone, 
be read a second time, paragraph by paragraph' — (Mr. Gladstojie).-- (Question put. That the 
-words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question. — The Commitee divided: 



Ayes. 11. 

Mr Arthur Balfour. 
Sir Algernon Borthwick. 
Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. 
Lord Hartington. 
Mr. Jennings. 
Colonel Malcolm. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. T. W. Russell. 
Mr. Solicitor General. 
Mr. John Talbot. 



Noes, 9. 

Mr. Dillon. 

Mr. Dillwyn. 

Mr. Gladstone. 

Sir William Harcourt. 

Dr. Hunter. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. John Morley. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. Whitbread, 



[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 



Tuesday, 8th July 1890. 



MEMBERS PRESENT ; 



Mr. GoscHEN in the Chair. 



Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

Sir Algernon Borthwick. 

Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Dillon. 

Mr. Dillwyn. 

Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Gladstone. 

Sir William Harcourt. 

Lord Hartington. 

Dr. Hunter. 



Mr. Jennings. 
Mr. Labouchere. 
Colonel Malcolm. 
Mr. John Morley. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. T. W. Russell. 
Mr. Sexton. 
The Solicitor General. 
Mr. John Talbot. 
Mr. Whitbread. 



Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, "That, in the judgment of your Committee, it is 
expedient that a Standing Order be passed for the purpose of abridging procedure in the case of 
Bills originating in the House of Commons which have been partly considered, and your Committee 
advise that such Standing Order should be adopted by the House in the foUoAving terms : — 

" In respect of any Public Bill which is in Progress in Committee of the whole House, 
or in a Standing Committee, or which has been reported therefrom, a Motion may be 
made (after notice given) by a Member in charge of Bill, ' That further Proceedings on such 
Bill be suspended until the next Session.' 
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" If such Motion be carried, then, in the ensuing Session (being a Session of the same 
Parliament), any Member whose name was on the suspended Bill may claim * That the 
Resolution of the previous Session be read.' Thereupon the Speaker shall direct the Clerk 
to read the Resolution, and shall proceed to call on the Member to present the Bill in the 
form in which it stood when the Proceedings thereon were suspended ; and the Questions on 
the First and Second Readings thereof shall be successively put forthwith. 

'* If both these Questions be carried, the Bill shall be ordered to be printed ; and, if it 
had been partly considered in Committee in the previous Session, it shall stand committed to 
a similar Committee, and it shall be an Instruction to such Committee to begin their con- 
sideration of the Bill at the (Clause on which Progress was reported in the previous Session; 
but, if it had been reported from Committee in the previous Session, the consideration of the 
Bill as reported shall be appointed for that day week. 

^* Provided always, that, if the First or Second Reading be negatived, such Vote shall 
not be held to preclude the House from entertaining a Bill on the same subject-matter under 
the ordinary Rules of Procedure." — (The Chairman), 

Amendment proposed, in line 6, after the word " therefrom," to insert the words, ** or which 
has reached any further stage." — Question, That those words be there inserted — (Mr. Russell)^ — 
put, and agreed to. 

Another Amendment proposed, in line 8, after the word " Session," to insert the words, " Thia 
Question shall be put forthwith, without Amendment or Debate *'— (Mr. Chamberlain). — Question 
put, That those words be there inserted. The Committee divided : 



Ayes, 5. 

Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Jennings. 
Colonel Malcolm. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. T. W. Russell. 



Noes, 6. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Sir Algernon Borthwick. 
Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. 
Lord Hartington. 
The Solicitor General 
Mr. John Talbot. 



Another Amendment proposed, in line 8, after the word " Session," to insert the words, " and 
no Amendment shall be moved to such Motion ' — (Lord Hartington), — Question, That those words 

be there inserted, — put, and agreed to, 

« 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Resolved^ — " That, in the judgment of your Committee, it is expedient that a Standing Order 
be passed for the purpose of abridging procedure in the case of Bills originating In the House of 
Commons which have oeen partly considered, and your Committee advise that such Standing Order 
should be adopted by the House in the following terms : — 

" In respect of any public Bill which is in progress in Committee of the whole House, 
or in a Standing Committee, or which has been ]:e|K>rted therefrom, or which has reached any 
further stage, a Motion may be made (after notice given) by a Member in charge of Bill, 
* That further Proceedings on such Bill be suspended until the next Session,' and no amend- 
ment shall be moved to such Motion. 

" If such motion be carried, then, in the ensuing Session (being a Session of the same 
Parliament), any Member whose name was on the suspended Bill may claim ^ That the 
Resolution of the previous Session be read.' Thereupon tne Speaker shall direct the Clerk 
to read the Resolution, and shall proceed to call on the Memoer to present the Bill in the 
form in which it stood when the proceedings thereon were suspended ; and the Questions on 
the First and Second Readings thereof shall be successively put forthwith. 

*^ If both these Questions be carried, the Bill shall be ordered to be printed ; and, if it 
had been partly considered in Committee in the previous Session., it shall stand committed 
to a similar Conimittee, and it shall be an Instruction to such Committee- to begin their con- 
sideration of the Bill at the Clause on which Progress was reported in the previous Session ; 
but if it had been reported from Committee in the previous Session, the consideration of the 
Bill, as reported, shall be appointed for that day week. 

" Provided always, That, if the First or Second Reading be negatived, such Vote shall 
not be held to preclude the House from entertaining a Bill on the same subject-matter under 
the ordinary Rules of Procedure." 

[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Twelve o'clock. 
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Thursday, 10th July 1890. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. GosCHEN in the Chair. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. ' Mr. Jennings. 

Sir Algfernon Borthwick. ' Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Colonel Malcolm. 

Mr. Dillon. Mr. John Morley. 

Mr. Dillwyn. Sir Staflfbrd Northcote. 

Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. i Mr. T. W. Russell. 

Mr. Gladstone. ! Mr. Sexton. 

Sir William Harcourt. The Solicitor General. 

Lord Hartington. Mr. John Talbot. 

Dr. Hunter. Mr. Whitbread. 



DRAFT REPORT, proposed by Mr. Balfour, read the first time, as follows : 

" 1. Four times since 1880 the House of Commons has been obliged to revise its rules for the 
purpose of expediting public business. Four times in the same period exceptional methods of 
restricting discussion, not based upon the Standing Order or practice of the House, have been 
adopted, when, in the opinion of the majority, it became absolutely necessary to pass into law 
measures required to meet a pending crisis. The causes, legitimate and illegitimate, which 
stitDulate discussion, have, however, counterbalanced, and more than counterbalanced, the effect of 
the rules designed to restrain it ; the difficulty of legislation has not diminished ; the exhausting 
labours imposed upon Members of Parliament, excessive at the beginning of this decade, have, if 
anything, increased ; and experience shows that while closure, in the form in which it is recognised 
in the Standing Orders, may be, and, in the opinion of your Committee, is adequate to deal with 
single Resolutions and short Bills, it is not adequate to enable the House to consider, within the 
compass of a Session of convenient length, measures which are both long, complicated, and 
controversial. Unless, therefore, the House is prepared to acquiesce in its increasing impotence to 
grapple with such measures, some further modification of its procedure seems to be necessary. 

^* 2. Such a modification can only take one of two forms. It must either, by some very 
stringent form of closure, enable Bills which would, if debate were free, be killed by a prorogation, 
to pass through all the stages in the course of one Session, or else it must revive them in the 
succeeding Session under such conditions that it would not be necessary, or indeed permissible, to 
repeat again the discussion which had taken place upon the stages to which the House had already 
a^eed. 

'* 3. As your Committee are of opinion that the first course might in certain contingencies 
seriously endanger that right of free criticism, which is one of the most fundamental and useful 
privileges of Parliament, they are driven to the consideration whether the second course mi<xht not 
safely be adopted, without introducing any dangerous innovation into the practice of the House. 
Your Committee therefore propose that a Standing Order should be adopted by the House in the 
following terms : — 

** * That, in the judgment of your Committee, it is expedient that a Standing Order be passed 
for the purpose of abridging procedure in the case of Bills originating in the House of Commons 
which have been partly considered, and your Committee advise that such Standing Order should be 
adopted by the house in the following terms : — 

" * In respect of any Public Bill which is in progress in Committee of the whole House, or 
in a Standing Committee, or which has been reported therefrom, dr which has reached any 
further stage, a Motion may be made (after notice given) by a Member in charge of Bill, " That 
further Proceedings on such Bill be suspended until the next Session," and no amendment shall 
be moved to such Motion. 

^^ ^ If such Motion be carried, then, in the ensuing Session (being a Session of the same 
Parliament), any Member whose name was on the suspended Bill may claim ^^That the 
Kesolution of the previous Session be read." Thereupon the Speaker shall direct the Clerk to 
read the Besolution, and shall proceed to call on the Member to present the Bill in the form 
in which it stood when the Proceedings thereon were suspended ; and the Questions on the 
First and Second Bfadings thereof shall be successively put forthwith. 

■" * If both these Questions be carried, the Bill shall be ordered to be printed ; and, if it 
had been partly considered in Committee in the previous Session, it shall stand committed to a 
similar Committee, and it shall be an Instruction to such Committee to begin their consideration 
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of the Bill at the Clause on which Progress was reported in the previous Session; but if it had 
been reported from Committee in the previous Session, the consideration of the Bill, as reported 
shall be appointed for that day week. 

*'^ Provided always, That, if the First or Second Reading be negatived, such Vote shall^ 
not be held to preclude the House from entertaining a Bill, on the same subject-matter under 
the ordinary Rules of Procedure.' 

'' 4. This Standing Order, it will be observed, differs fundamentally, both in its character and 
in its object, from the various schemes with which it has a superficial similarity, and which have 
been more than once considered by the House of Commons during the last 40 years. Committees 
have sat upon three such schemes in the years 1848, 1861, and 1869, but in every one of these cases 
the object of the proposal was not to enable the House of Commons to deal effectually with measures 
submitted to it by the Government, or by private Members, but to enable the House of Lords to 
deal effectually with measures sent up to it from the House of Commons. This last object may be 
desirable or undesirable, and the means suggested for carrying it out may have been effectual or 
ineffectual, but your Committee desire to point out that neither the object nor the machinery for 
obtaining it were the same as those of the proposed Standing Order. 

" 5. In spite of these essential differences, fears have been expressed leeyt the adoption of this 
Standing Order should supply a justification to the House of Lords for reviving and putting in 
force the rejected schemes oi 1848, 1861, or 1869. But it must be observed, in thejirstplace^ that a 
plan by which one House is enabled more effectually to deal with business which has originated in 
it, and which has never left it, can hardly form a precedent for a totally different scheme by which 
one House may be able to postpone without rejecting Bills initiated in the other. And, in the second 
place^ it is obvious that no endeavour on the part of the House of Lords to carry out the second of 
objects can be effectual without the concurrence of the House of Commons. For the change of 

Erocedure must either be effected by Bill or by Standing Order. If by Bill, then the assent of 
oth Houses is required. If by Standing Order, then only by Standing Orders adopted by both 
Houses, and to which both Houses, thererore, must be parties. It seems to be supposed that a mere 
alteration of the Standing Orders of the House of Lords, unaccompanied by any alteration in those 
of the House of Commons, would enable the former to suspend Bills sent up to them at the end of 
one Session, and to proceed to their consideration in the course of the next. This, however, is an 
error. It would be competent, no doubt, for the House of Lords, if they chose to suspend Bills 
which had not originated in their House. But since no Bill can receive the Royal Assent unless, it 
has passed both Houses in the same Session of Parliament^ this operation would be totally nugatory, 
unless the House of Commons, on its part, was prepared to pass the suspended Bill rapidly through 
the necessary stages in the same Session as that in which the House of Lords finally took it into 
consideration. The ' suspended ' Bill would, on its re-introduction in the House of Lards, be to 
all intents and purposes a iiew Bill, and it would be for the House of Commons, and not for the 
House of Lords, to determine whether, when it came down to them from the Upper House, it 
should be passed either by the ordinary procedure, or an abridged procedure, or not passed at all. 
It seems clear, therefore, that no action undertaken by the House of Lords al<me would enable 
them to attain the object which the late Lord Derby and others endeavoured to accomplish by 
Bill. 

" 6. It has been suggested that, by suspending a Bill, the valuable power of amending it during 
the recess, and reintroducing it in a better form, would necessarily be lost Your Committee are 
not prepared to dispute the fact that changes which may also now and then be improvements, are 
often made in Bills which have failed to become law in the Session when they were first introduced ; 
but those who are of opinion that such amendments are necessary or expedient in the interests of 
good legislation, should be prepared to carry out their theory to its logical issue, and to propose a 
Standing Order under whicn no Bill should be passed in the same Session in which it was first read 
a second time. By this means the advantaores, inseparable in their opinion from every abortive 
attempt at legislation, would not be arbitrarily confined to a few measures chosen at random. It 
may be noted in this connection, that those who are impressed with the advantages of not passing 
measures till they have been twice introduced into the House of Commons, are hardly in a position 
to regret that the proposed Standing Order may in certain cases extend legislation over two years 
instead of one. 

" 7. The only other argument which it is necessary to consider is that based upon the fact that 
the House of Commons has already adequate powers, without a Standing Order, to repeat in an 
abridged form the stages of any Bill which have been already passed in a previous Session. In the 
words of Sir James Graham, ' Whenever it may be thought desirable promptly to pass anci send 

* to the other House for concurrence, a Bill passed in a former Session, but set aside in the Lords, 

* the Commons may pass the Bill rapidly through all its stages if they be so minded, and this 

* course is not open to the objection of providing fresh opportunities for the postponement of legisla- 
tion.' No doubt the House has such a power, as it has the i)ower of deciding, if it so pleases, 
that the First, Second, and Third Readings of a new Bill shall be put without amendment or 
debate. But your Committee are of opinion that it is of the utmost importance that Parliamentary 
practice should be guided as far as possible by settled rules, deliberately adopted, and generally 
applicable. And it appears to them that every argument which can be urged against the proposed 
Standing Order is equally effective against the policy suggested by Sir James Graham's Report ; 
while the latter is open to the most serious objections, based not only upon the waste of time which 
any attempt to carry it out must necessarily produce, but still more upon its sudden, occasional, and 
arbitrary character, so little in harmony with the general spirit of House of Commons procedure. 
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" 8. The preceding considerations may be briefly summarised as follows : — 

** The length of discussion t^ whicli it is thought necessary to subject measure> which are the 
object of party controversy has increased, is increasing, and does not §eem likely to diminish. As 
a resiiit, the diflfi(Milty of passing such measures through all their stages in the course of one Session 
has increased likewise. Tiiis diflSculty is especially fell in the case of lung and complicated Bills, 
and it is precisely in the case of these Bills that the closure of debate is most ineffective as an 
instrument for facilitating the rapid progress of businuss. It is, therefore, desirable to increase the 
power of the House of Commons to deal with such measures ; it is also desirable to shorten the 
length of Sessions, whose present duration overtaxes the endurance of Members and embarrasses 
the machinery of administration ; but it is not desirable, so long as any other alternative remains, to 
increase the stringency of the existing machinery for closing debate. Your Committee believe that 
if these three principles be accepted every possible alternative is excluded, except one which shall 
relieve Parliament in certain cases from the necessity of repeating in two successive Sessions the 
same debate upon the same questions. They attach no weight, for reasons above given, to any 
objections that have suggested themselves to this plan, based upon the relations now existing 
between the two Houses of Parliament. They think the change, though undoubtedly an important 
one, is much less violent in character antl much less at variance with the spirit of Parliamentary 
tradition than some altcFations which have been made of late years in Parliamentary procedure ; 
and they point out that if, as they recommend, it be effected, by Standing Order instead of by Bill, 
the experiment may be purely tentative, and could be abandoned, should that course be subse-* 
qnently thought desirable, by the sole action of the House of Commons, without requiring the 
consent of the other branch of the Legislature." 

Motion made, and Question j)ut. That the Draft Report proposed by Mr. BalfouTy be read a 
second time, paragraph by paragraph. — The Committee divided : 



Ayes, 11. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Sir Algernon Borthwick. 
Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. 
Lord Hartington. 
Mr. Jennings. 
Colonel Malcolm. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. T. W. Russell. 
The Solicitor General. 
Mr. John Talbol. 



Noes, 9. 

Mr. Dillon. 

Mr. Dillwyn. 

Mr. Gladstone. 

Sir William Harcourt. 

Dr. Hunter. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. John Morley. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. Whitbread. 



[Adjourned till Twelve o'clock, on Monday next. 



Mmday, 14M July 1890. 



MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. GoscSEN in the Chair. 



Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

Sir Algernon Borthwick. 

Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Dillon. I 

Mr. Dillwyn. I 

Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. 

Sir William Harcourt. 

Lord Hartington. 

Dr. Hunter. 

Mr. Jennings. 

Draft Report proposed by Mr. Balfour considered. 



Mr. Labouchere. ' 
Colonel Malcolm. 
Mr. John Morley. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. T. W. Russell. 
Mr. Sexton. 
The Solicitor General. 
Mr. John Talbot. 
Mr. Whitbread. 



Paragraph 1. — Question put, That the paragraph stand part of the Report, 
divided : 



-The Committee 



Ayes, 8. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Jennings. 
Colonel Malcolm. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. T. W. Russell. 
The Solicitor General. 
Mr. John Talbot. 



Noes, 7. 

Mr. Dillon. 

Mr. Dillwyn. 

Sir William Harcourt 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr John Mo|;ley. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. Whitbread, 
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Paragraph 2. — An Amendment made. — Question put, That the paragraph, as amended, stand 
part of the Report. — The (Committee divided : 



Ayes, 10 

Mr. Arthur iialfour. 
Sir Algernon Borthwick. 
Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. 
Lord Hartington. 
Mr. Jenniniis. 
Colonel Malcolm. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. T. W. Russell. 
The Solicitor General. 
Mr. John Talbot. 

Paragraph 3 — Amendments made. — Question put, That the paragraph, as amended, stand 
part of the Report. — The Committee divided : 



Noe.«, 7. 
Mr. Dillon. 
Mr. Dillwyn. 
Sir William Harcourt. 
Mr. Labouchere. 
Mr. John Morley. 
Mr. Sexton. 
Mr. Whitbread. 



Ayes, 10. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Sir Algernon Borthwick. 
Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. 
Lord Hartington. 
Mr. Jennings. 
Colonel Malcolm. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. T. W. Russell. 
The Solicitor General. 
Mr. John Talbot. 



Noes, 7. 

Mr. Dillon. 

Mr. Dillwyn. 

Sir William Harcourt. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. John Morley. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. Whitbread. 



Paragraph 4.- 
divided : 



-Question put, That the paragraph stand part of the Report — The Committee 



Ayes, 10. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Sir Algernon Borthwick. 
Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. 
Lord Hartington. 
Mr. Jennings. 
Colonel Malcolm. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. T. W. Russell. 
The Solicitor General. 
Mr. John Talbot. 



Noes, 7. 

Mr. Dillon. 

Mr. Dillwyn. 

Sir William Harcourt. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. John Morley^ 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. Whitbread. 



Paragraph 5. — Amendment proposed, in lines 11 — 20, to leave out from the words " It seems" 
to the word "consideration" (inclusive), and insert the words, " It has been alleged that the Standing 
Order now proposed would invite and countenance the adoption by the House of Lords of a simili^ 
Standing Order, and thus enable that House to postpone the consideration of all Bills passed and 
sent up from the House of Commons. Such a proceeding would, however, not only be contrary 
to constitutional usage, but, as no Bill can receive the Royal Assent unless it has passed both 
Houses in the same Session of Parliament, it would be useless, unless the House of Commons,. on 
its part, was prepared to pass the suspended Bill rapidly through the necessary stages in the same 
Session as that in which the House of Lords finally took it mto consideration" —(Mr. 5a//i?Mr). 
Question, That tlie words proposed to be left out stand part of the paragraph, — put, and negatived. 

Question proposed, That the proposed words be there inserted. — Amendment proposed to the 
proposed Amendment, to leave out the words ** Such a proceeding would however not only be 
contrary to constitutional usage," and insert the words, "In reply to this allegation your Committee 
deem it right and necessary to record their opinion that any claim or attempt by either House of 
Parliament of its own authority, by Standing Order or otherwise, to postpone to a future Session 
of Parliament any Bill sent to it from the other House of Parliament wpuld be a breach of the 
constitutional usage of Parliament "—(Sir William Harcourt). — Question, That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the proposed Amendment, — put, and iiegatived. 

Question, That the proposed words be there inserted in the proposed Amendment, — put, and 
agreed to. 

Another Amendment made to the proposed Amendment, to leave out from the words •*but 
as no Bill" to the won! "consideration," at the end of the proposed Amendment — (Sir William 
Harcourt), — Question, That the words j)roposed to be left out stand part of the proposed Amendment, 
— put, and negatived . 



Amendment, as amended, agreed to, and inserted. 
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Another Amendment proposed in paragraph 5, line 20, to leave out from the words ** The 
suspended" to the end of the paragraph — (Sir Wifliam Harcaurt). — Question, That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the paragraphy— put, and negatived. 

Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 

Paragraph 6. — Question put. That the paragraph stand part of the Report. — The Committee 
divided : 



Ayes, 9. 

Sir Algernon Borthwick. 
Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. 
Lord Hartington. 
Mr. Jeunings. 
Colonel Malcolm. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. T. W. Russell. 
The Solicitor General. 
Mr. John Talbot. 



Noes, 7. 

Mr. Dillon. 

Mr. Dillwyn. 

Sir William Harcourt. 

Dr. Hunter. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. Whitbread. 



Paragraph 7. — Question put, That the paragraph stand part of the Report. — The Committee 
divided : \ 



Ayes, 10. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Sir Algernon Borthwick. 
Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. 
Lord Hartington. 
Mr. Jennings. 
Colonel Malcolm. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. T. W. Russell. 
The Solicitor General. 
Mr. John Talbot. 



Noes, 7. 
Mr. Dillon. 
Mr. Dillwyn. 
Sir William Harcourt. 
Dr. Hunter. 
Mr. Labouchere. 
Mr. Sexton. 
Mr. Whitbread 



Paragraphs. — Question put. That the paragraph stand part of the Report. —The Committee 
divided: 



Ayes, 11. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Sir Algernon Borthwick. 
Mr. Cnamberlain. 
Mr. Penrose Fitzgersld. 
Lord Hartington. 
Mr. Jennings. 
Colonel Malcolm. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. T. W. Russell 
The Solicitor General. 
Mr. John Talbot. 



Noep, 8. 

Mr. Dillon. 

Mr. Dillwyn. 

Sir William Harcourt. 

Dr. Hunter. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. John Morley. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. Whitbread. 



Amendment proposed, That the ibllowing new paragraph be inserted in the Report : — " You 
•Committee, however, adopt the view expressed by the Joint Committee of Lords and Commons in 
1 869, with respect to the plan then before them, that changes of such gravity in the constitutional 
practice of Parliament ought not to be carried into effect without such general concurrence as would 
secure their cordial adoption and harmonious operation" — (Mr. John Morley), — Question put. That 
this paragraph be inserted in the Report. — The Committee divided : 



298. 



Ayes, 8. 

Mr. Dillon. 

Mr. Dillwyn. 

Sir William Harcourt 

Dr. Hunter. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. John Morley. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. Whitbread. 



D 



Noes, 11. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Sir Algernon Borthwick. 
Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. 
Lord Hartington. 
Mr. Jennings. 
Colonel Malcolm. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. T. W. Russell. 
The Solicitor General. 
Mr. John Talbot. 
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Questiou put, That this Reijort, as amemded,,bc the Report of the Committee to. the iiouse. 
The Committee divided: 

Ayes, 11. j Noes, 8. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. | Mr. Dillon. 

Sir Algernon Borthwick. Mr. Dillwyn. 

Mr. Chamberlain. * Sir William Harcourt. 

Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. Dr. Hunter. 

Lord Hartington. Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. Jenninffs. , Mr. John Mortey. 

Colonel Msdcolm. Mr. Sexton. 

Sir Stafford Northcote. , Mr. Whttfcread. 

Mr. T. W. RuseelL ' 

The Solicitor General. • 

Mr. John Talbot. 



Ordered^ To Report, together with an Appendix. 
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APPENDIX, No. 1. 

PACK 

Pap«r handed in by the Chairman : 

Telegi^im addressed by the Marquis of Salisbury to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at Vienna, Paris, Berlin, 
Borne, and Washin^on, dated Foreign Office, 17 June 1890 2S 

Ani^wers to preceding Telegram : 

Austria-Hungary.— Sir A. Paget to the Marquis of Salisbury. — (Received 23 June), dated Vienna, 
20 June 1890 2« 

Sir A. Paget to the Marquis of Salisbury.— (Received 27 June), dated Vienna, 26 June 1890 - - 24 

France.— The Earl of Lytton to the Marquis of Salisbury.— (Received 17 June), dated Paris, 

17 June 1890, 5.45 p.m. 24 

Germany.— Sir E. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.— (Received 17 June), dated Berlin, 17 June 
1890 24 

Sir E. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury. —(Received 20 June), dated Berlin, 20 June 1890 - - 24 

Itttly.— The Marquis of Dufferin to the Marquis of Salisbury. — (Received 18 June), dated Borne, 

18 June 1890, 4.30 p.m. 24 

United States.— Sir J. Pauncefote to the Marquis of Salisbury.— (Received 18 June, 8 a.m.), Wash- 
ington, 17 June 1890, 11.23 p.m. 24 



APPENDIX, No. 2. 

Paper handed in by the Chairman : 

Memorandum showing the Parliaments in which the Consideration of Bills partly considered in one 
BeaiKion is resumed in the next ensuing Session. 

United States of America 25 

Fmnce --..•--- 26 

Austria-Hungary -..--.... 25 

Belgium 25 

Netherlands 25 

Denmark, Norway, and Sweden ..-- -2() 

Spain 26 

Portugal 26 

Greece *-26 
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PAPER handed in by the Chairman, 



TELEGRAM addreflsed by the Marquis of Salisbury to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at Vienna, Paris, 

Berlin, Rome, and Washington. 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, 17 June 1890. 

Please report by telegraph whether Parliamentary Bills lapse, as they do in this country, with each Session, or 
whether they are again taken up at the same stage which they had reached. 



ANSWERS to preceding Telegram. 



AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

— No. 1. — 

Sir A . Paget to the Marquis of Salisbury. — (Received 23 June.) 

My Lor.l, Vienna, 20 June 1890. 

I THINK it right to explain, with reference to my telegram of this morning, that, according to the information I 
have obtained, it was the habit, for the first 10 or 15 years after the establishment of the Parliamentary system in 
Austria, for the Parliament to be prorogued annually, as it is in England, by a Speech or Message from the Throne, 
which put an end to the Session, and on Parliament reassembling, a fresh Session was opened in like manner by 
another Message, or Speech from the Throne. 

It was found, however, that so much time was consumed at the opening of each new Session by debates upon 
the Address in answer to the Imperial Speech or Message, that it was determined to adopt the system of adjourn- 
ments instead of formal prorogations ; and since Count Taaffe has been Prime Minister, a period of upwards of 10 
years, this has, with perhaps an occasional exception, been the invariable practice followed. 

A Session therefore may, and generally does, last during the whole period of six years, the duration of the 
Parliament, for which the Members of the Lower House or Chamber of Deputies ("Abgeordneten Hans'*) are 
elected, so that Bills which have been presented, and are in an incomplete state when Parliament adjourns for the 
holidays, are taken up again at the stage which they had reached when the adjournment took place ; though, 
should there be a formal prorogation, with a Message from the Throne putting an end to the Session, which it is 
within the facultjr of the Emperor, acting on the advice of his Government, to adopt at any moment, every Bill 
then before Parliament lapses, and cannot be taken up again at the stage it had reached in the last Session, but 
must be presented afresh in the new Session. The same thing happens of course when a dissolution takes 
place. 

The same system of adjournment instead of prorogation prevails also in the Hungarian Parliament, and I may 
add that another reason for its adoption, besides that already given above, is to avoid the multiplicity in every 
year of Imperial Messages or Speeches, for as the Delegations are always opened and closed by an Imperial Speech, 
there would have to be made four more, namely, one on opening and one on closing the Austrian Parliament, and 
one on opening and one on closing the Hungarian Parliament, if the system of prorogation was the practice. 

The Emperor, however, as already reported, fixes the period for the reassembling of the different Parliaments 
by letters addressed to his Austrian and Hungarian Prime Ministers respectively. 

When I received your Lordship's first telegram, I turned to the printed Regulations for the conduct of business 
in the Lower House ('' Gescbaftsordnung fiir das Abgeordneten Haus des Reichsraths "), naturally expecting to find 
the information there, but they are entirely silent on the subject, and I was therefore compelled to have recourse to 
other competent sources, which at this moment, when almost every one has left the capital either to attend the 
Delegations at Pestb, or for the country, were not easy to find, but your Lordship may rely upon the correctness of 
the information which in my telegrams and in this Despatch I have had the honour to convey, as it has been given 
to me by the highest authority. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) A. Paget. 
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— No. 2. — 

Sir A, Paget to the Marquis of Scdishary. — (Received 27 June.) 

My Lord, Vienna, 25 June 1890. 

On referring to my Despatch of the 20th instant, respecting the system of Parliamentary procedure in Austria 
and Hungary, I find that I inadvertently stated that the Delegationjs were always opened and closed by an 
Imperial Speech. I should have omitted the word " closed," for, as a matter of fact, the Emperor only delivers 
a Speech on the opening of the Session in reply to the Addresses which are made to him hy the Presidents of the 
two Delegations when the members are received in solemn audience at the commencement of their annual sittings. 
The custom is for the Delegations to be closed by a few words from the Minister for Foreign Affairs, in which he 
expresses the thanks of the Emperor for the attention the Delegations have devoted to the various matters 
brought before Iheor, but jio'pcyiiticai ciuesTitms tlw eutoi'ciu Tirto'. 

As Count K41noky will be unable to attend on the present occasion, it is probable that the valedictory words 
usually spoken by him will be delivered by M. de Szogy^ny, the Chief Under Secretary of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) A. Paget. 



FRANCE. 

— No. 3. — 

The Earl of Lyitonto tkeiMaipqais of iW)f»6i»ry .-^(Received 17 June.) 

(Telegraphic) P. Paris, 17 Jun« 1890, 5.45 p.m. 

In reply to your Lordship^s telegram of this day, I have the honour to state that, in France, Parliamentary 
Bills do not lapse with the Session, but are taken up at the same stage in the ensuing Session. In somer-cases 
they can even be carried over to a new Parliament. 



GERMANY. 

— No. 4. — 

Sir E. Malet to the Marquis of SaU^hwry. — (Received 17 June.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Berlin, 17 June 1890. 

With reference to your Lordship's telegram of to-day, in both Prussian and German Parliaments, Bills lapse 
with the Session, but a recess does not affect them. 



— No.5.— 
Sir A'. 3fale< to the Mlft^qois of Salklmrff. — (Received 20 June:) 

(Tdegvaphtc.) P. ' Bei^iii, 20 Jime 1890.- 

In reply to your Lordship's telegram of to-day, the word ** recess " in mj" prece^njg- telegram: was intentled to 
mean '^ adjournmentr" 

A Session of the Reichstag has'uo limit of time, and is opened and closed- byloftpeital Decree ; it generaily 
lasts about one year, but wiay be move or less. 

Five years is fixed as the davatieii of a Betekstag. 



ITALY. 

— No. 6.— 

The Marquis of Dufferin to the Marquis of ^cUhhui-y, — (Received 18 June.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Rome, 18 June 1890, 4.30 p.m. 

With reference to the inquiries contained in your Lordship's telegram of yesterday^ I am informed that the 
procedure followed in respect to Bills brought before the Italian Legislature is precisely similar to that at present 
in force in England. Unless a Bill passes three readings, and receives the Royal Assent in the same Session, it 
is lost. 



UNITED STATES. 

— No. 7. — 

Sir J. Pavncefote to the Marquis of Salisbury, — (Received 18 June, 8 a.m.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Washington, 17 June 1890, 11.23 p.m. 

With reference to your Lordship's telegram of to-day, each Congress has two Sessions. Bills not passed in the 
first Session do not lapse, but may be again taken up in the second at the stage previously reached. If not passed 
in either Session, Bills lapse with the closing of Congress. 
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A^PHSMX,' No. 2. 



MEMORANDUM showing the Parliaments in which the Consideration of Bills partly considered in one 

Session is resumed in the next ensuing Session. 



UNOTEB- STATES OF AMERICA. 



The House of Representatives is elected biennially. The 27th Rule runs as follows : — 

"All Business before Committees of the House at the end of one Session shall be resumed at the •Foreign ^lia- 

commencement of the next Session of the same Congress in the same manner as if no adjournment S^n) 2ad ed^T 

had taken place."— (V. Digest *and Manual of the Knle» and Practice of. the -House of Jaepreaentatives, p. 497. 
12th Bdiiiion ; by Henry H. Smith.) 

FRANCE. 

Under the present constitution Bills partly considered are carried on from Session to Session of the same Foreign Pariia- 
Parliament. The Chamber of Deputies continues in existence for four years, unless previously dissolved bv the JJ®^ ^^^ ®*^" 
President, and the Bills, if not otherwise disposed of, continue before it the whole of the time without being 
reintroduced.. Indoed, tlvQy.mayiBAiBaini.«iider o^naidMatioa evem longer^ £or if.a:4iiflp«ltrtton«<oocQZ9 after a Bill 
has been sent up to the Senate, which is never dissolved (one-third of its Members retiring every three yearsV that 
Iwdy masr'ftgpee toosnohv Bill, iMid, if not amended, it-becomes law on receiving the Brea^dent's assent ; Xut if 
«iQendm«Bt» are aoiade^ th^-Senate-eends iibaek to the new Cluanber of Deputiesfttnd that Chamber jnay either 
agree to it as a wlkole somnianly, •or'tveat iias a^iew-BiU. 

The Senate, however, cannot proceed in the new Parliament with a Bill sent up by the old Chamber of 
I>eputies unless before the dissolution the '* Committee of Initiative," to which all Bills are referred by the 
Senate on their introduction, has reported the Bill ; but it must be remembered that this reference to the 
Conunittee of Initiative takes place immediately after what in England would be described as the Order of Leave, 
or introduction of the Bill, and not after the SdXiond ReAdiug. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The Austrian or Cialeithan Parliament, unless dissolved by the Crown, lasts six years. The duration of the 
Hungarian or Transleithan Parliament has been recently extended from three to five years. 

In both Parliaments, up to some ten years ago, the English system prevailed, and all business came to aa.end at 
the conclusion of each Session. But this practice has been found to be so inconvenient that adjournment from 
Session to Session has been adopted in lieu of prorogation, and all business is taken up in the ensuing Session of 
the same Parliament as if there had been nothing more than an adjournment from one day to another. This 
change was introduced by Count Tat^e ; and besides allowing Bills in progress to proceed in a continuous Session of 
six^years or five years, respectively, it did away with the J)ebate on the Address in answer to the Imperial Speech, / 
which had become as obstructive of legislation in Austria-Hungary as it still is in England. Should, however, the 
Bmperor exert his prerogative of prorogation, or of dissolution, all business lapses, as with us. The annual Speech 
from the Throne is now only adcb-essed to the Delegations chosen from the two Parliaments. 

The Austrian and Hungarian Parliaments, when they adjourn at the close of the Session, do not adjourn till a 
day fixed at their own pleasure. But at the proper time the Emperor fixes the day for the reassembling of each 
Parliament in a letter addressed to bis Austrian and Hungarian Prime Minister re^>eotively. 

BEIiJIUM. 

The Members elected to the Belgian Chamber of* Representatives are elected for four years ; half the 
Chamber relieving every two years. 

The Senators are chosen for eight years ; half retiring every four years, but in t;ase of a dissolution thfr whose 
n amber has to be renewed. 

Bills which have been partially considered in one Session may be taken up in the following Session at the same Foreign Pariia- 

stage, except after a dissolution. It was proposed in 1874 by a Committee on the Rules of Procedure to do away ments, and ed., 

with this distinction and carry on Bills partly considered in the old to the new Parliament, but the proposed change ^' *^^" 
-vras not accepted. 

NETHERLANDS. 

All the business of the Second, or popular. Chamber that has been left unfinished at the close of a Session (including Foreign Pariia- 
that of the Committees elected by the Chamber itself, and those nominated by the President, or by the Sections, ™®ii^ ^^'^ ®^"' 
and also the proceeding in consequence of a Message from the Crown, on which proceeding Government Bills ^' 
originate), is resumed in the next Session of the same Parliament, as of course, unless the Chamber decides 
otherwise. * 

The same practice is observed in the First Chamber, although it is not prescribed by rule. But it must be 
remembered that in the Netherlands the First Chamber is not allowed to originate Bills. 



•" Summary of the Constitution and Procedure of Foreign Parliaments," compiled by R. Dickinson. Second edition, 1890. 
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DENMARK, NORWAY, and SWEDEN. 

i'ort;'gn Pariia- Bills which have been partly considered in one Session .may be taken up in the ensuing Session of the same 

"^ '303 ^334 ^^sS Parliament at the point at which they had attained in the previous Session, and in Norway, even a Motion stands 
^^' ' ' over to the next Session » unless a reservation iiaa been made by themover. 



SPAIN. 



Foreign Parlitti 
i.ieiit*', 2ji«l cd., 
p. 331. 



In the Spanish Parliament, on the motion of the Member in charge, a Bill can be taken up at the tftage to 
which it had attained in the previous Session. But' a dissolution terminates all proceedings on Bills which have not 
parsed both Houses. 



PORTUGAL. 



Fcreii^n Tariu-. In the Pdrtuguese Parliament Bills which have passed one Chamber and been sent to the other, but have not 

mpnt*, 2n»i ed., been discussed in the other Chamber in consequence of a prorogation, may be tnken up at the 9anie stage in the 
following Session of the same Parliament. Before a dissolution Bills which have paFsed one Chamber only are 
returned to the originating Chamber, with a message that time has been wanting for their full consideration. 



p. 329. 



GREECE. 



Foreign Prtrllii- 
p. 312. 



, . Bills int/drrvgtedv by a prorogi^tion can be taken up again in the ensuing Session of the name Parliament 

. The practice of (mrrjang -over business is therefore recognised in twelve national Parliaments, oounting Austria 
. and Hungary as two Parliaments, and it is understood that the change introduced mto both those Parliaments ten 
years ago by Count Taaflfe, of substituting adjournment for prorogation, has worked satisfactorily. 

. A, M. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE 



ON THE 



CALEDONIAN RAILWAY (CONVERSION OF STOCK) BILL, 



THE 



GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (CAPITAL) BILL, 



THE 



LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY (CONVERSION 

OF STOCK) BILL, 



AND THE 



ISLE OF WICtHT railway BILL; 

TOGETHER WITH THE 

PKOCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 

AM) 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 
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Caledonian Railway rCoNVEKsioN of Stock) Bill, The Great Northekn Railway 
(Capital) Bill, and TbE iLiO]jiK)QN a'vp South Westbhn JIailway (Convehsion of 
Stock) Bill. 



Ordered, — [Thursday , 20th March 1890]: — That the Caledonian Railway (Conversion of Stx>ck) 
Bill, the Great Northern Railway (Capiil) Bill, and the London and South Western Railway 
(Conversion of Stock) Bill, be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Nine Members, Five to 
be nominated by the House and Four by the Committee of Selection. 

That, subject to the Rules, Orders, and Proceedings of this House, all Petitions against 
the said BiUs be referred to the Conunitteje, and that such of the Petitioners as pni^ to be 
heard by themselves, their Counsel, Agents, or Witnesses, be heard upon their Petitions, if 
they think fit. and (Counsel heard in favour of the said Bills. 

That the Committee have power to send for Pei'sons, Papers, and Records. 

That Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 

Ord^edi—iMonday, 'dUt March li^lK)] :— That the le^ie of Wight Railway Bill .be r^d ,a 
second time, and committed to the Select Committee on the Caledonian Railway (Conversion of 
Stock) Bill, the Great Northern Railway (Capital) Bill, and the London and South Western 
Railway (Conversion of Stock) Bill. 

Committee nominated — [Thursday, 24th April 1890] — of — 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 

Mr. W. Beckett. 

T.g n • ^ Nominated by the House. 

Mr. Bristowe. |_ x^urjay, 24ih April 1890.] 

Mr. Buxton. 
Mr. R. Mowbray. 

Mr. Biddulph. 

Mr. Chance. Added by the Committee of Selection. 

Mr. Charles Hall. [Friday, 25th April 1890.] 

Mr. J. E. Ellis ( Notts.) 

Orderedy—lFriday, 2nd iVJay iS90']:'-Tu AT Mr. Chance be discharged, and that Mr. Dickson 
be added to the Committee. 



REPORTS p. iii 

SPECIAL REPORT p. iv 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE - - - - - . .p. 



VI 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE -------.. p. 1 
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REPORTS. 



LONDON ANiy SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY (CONVERSION OF STOCK) 

BILL. 



THE SELECT COMMITTKE on the London and South Western Railway 
(Conversion of Stock) Bill have agreed to the following REPORT : — 

Thmt the Brtl does- not^ authorise thte consCruttiiM of any new works; 

Tl)at th< y had examined the allegarions contained in the Preamble of the Bill, and 
had amended <he same so as to make it consistwit with* the provisioiiS' of tbe Bill as 
passed by the Committee, and found the same as amended to be true, and had gone 
tiirough the Bill and made Amendments thereunto. 



CALEDONIAN RAILWAY (CONVERSION OP STOCK) »ILL. 

I HE SELECT COMMITTEE on the Caledonian Railway (Conversion op 
Stock) Bill have agreed to the folluwinof REPORT :— 

That the Bill does not authorise the construction or any new Railway or work. 

That* they had examined the allegations coniained ini the Pneamble of the Bill^ and 
hadi amended the same so as to make it consistent with the provisions of the Bill as 
{HMsed by the Committee, and had found th^ ^ome hs amended ti) be true, and had 
gone through the BiU aodmade Amendments thereunto. 



GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (CAPITAL) BILL. 

THE SfiliECT Ce)MiMrrTE&an theGRBAT Northern Railway (Capital) Bill 
havi^agreed to'^he Mowing RBPOftT :— 

That the Hill dt)ef^ not authorise the construction of any new works. 

Tftat they had examined the allegations contained* in the Pi*eamble- of the Bill, and 
amended the same so as to make it consistent with the provisions of the Bill as passed, by 
the Comtnittee; and fomidthe same as amended to be true; and had* gone through the 
Bill and made Amendments thereunto. 



ISLE OF WIGHT RAILWAY BILL. 



THE* SELECT COMMITTEE on the Isle op WroHT Railway Bill have ai?i^ed 
to the follo\\ ing. REPORT :— 

That the Bill does not authorise the construction of any new Kailway. 

That' tii<e>< hud examined the allegations cimtHined' in the PrPHinble of the Billv and 
had amended thi^same sn a» to make it c<msif(tent with the prnvbioitR of the Bill as pMsed 
1^dit» C^muiittee; aiiti found thi^ same'a»^ asnendedt to be tjrt^ie, and had gone* throQt^h 
t^e Bftt and made' Amondmienm* thereuntt). 
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SPECIAL REPUR T. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE to whom the Caledonian Railway (Conversioji 
OF Stock) Bill, the Great Northern Railway (Capital) Bill, the 
London and South Western Railway (Conversion op Stock) Bill, 

and the Isle of Wight Railway Bill was referred; Have agreed to 

the foUowing SPECIAL REPORT :— 

1. Your Committee, in considedng the Bills referred to them, have been assisted by 
statements made before them by counsel for the promoters ; and besides the evidence 
submitted on behalf of the Railway Companies, your Committee have invited, and have 
obtained, an expression of opinion from witnei^sts representing the Board of 1 rade, the 
Bank of England, the Committee of the Stock Excnange, and two important Joint Stock 
Banking Companies. 

2. Although the prc»posals in ihe Bills reierred t<»your Committee differ in points of 
detail, they all have lor th<ir principal object the division of ordinal y stock into two 
portions, one ot which shall have assigned to it a fixed rate of dividend, while ti.e other 
shall be entiiied to such an amount of income as, after the payment of this fixed dividend 
on the first portion, may remain available for distribution out of the earnings of the 
company. The lailviay companies are impelled to apply for power to make this alteration 
in their stock by the belief that the sto<k in its new form will he niore convenient and 
attractive to invtstors, and therefore advantageous to the proprietors. 

3. It appears to your Committee that two distinct questions present themselves for 
decision, viz. : — 

(1.) Whether the proposed change in the form of railway ordinary stock ought 
to receive the sanction of Parliament. 

(2.) How far it is necessary, or expedient, that Parliament should interfere with 
the method by which the change is carried out ; and if Parliament does so 
interfere, whether the terms and conditions under which stock may be 
converted, should be prescribtd in a General Enabling Bill. 

4. With regard to the first question, your Committee see nothing unreasonable, or 
objectionable from a public point of view, in the conversion of ordinary stock into a 
preferrtd and a deferrtd class, and, therefore, recommend that the necessary power for 
that purpose should not be refiised when a Railway Company desires it. 

3. In Older to come to a satisfactory conclusion on the second question it is 
necessary to bear in mind what has hitherto been the attitude of Parliament with regard 
to such matters. 

6. Your Committee find the principle applicable to such questions very clearly laid 
down by the Royal Commission on Railways, presides! over by the Duke of Devonshire, 
in its Report dated /tli May 1867. The Commissioners say (paragraph 90) : " In fact, 
these Parliamentary restrictions tend to give the investing public the idea that they 
possess sonie peculiar advantage, and to lull them into a false security as to the value 
of the debentures and of the share capital. .But now that Parliament has adopted the 
policy of placing any lawful enterprise, conducted by means of a J4>int-stock capital 
withm the reach of all associations of persons more than six in number, and has conferred 
U).on them the privilege oi limited liability, it would appear to be a more judicious course 
that tarhament should relieve itself Jrom all vnterjerence with the incorporation and the 
financial affairs of Railway Companies^ leaving such matters to be dealt with under the 
Joint Stock L ompanies Act, and should limit its own action to regulating the constructim 
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of the line, and the relations between the public and Joint Stock Companies so incorporated; 
requiring such guarantees as may be necessary for the purpose of securing the due 
performance of the conditions upon the faith of which the Parliamentary powers oj the 
Company have been granted.'' 

7. The principle thus stated has been adopted by the Board of Trade, which is the 
public department concerned in the matter; it has been asserted and appealed toby 
successive Ministers, and accepted by eminent Parliamentary authorities. Its soundness, 
also, has stood the test of time. The only important departure from it occurred in the 
R^ulation of Railways Act, 1868, into which a clause was introduced (Section 13) 
permitting the division of stocks, and laying down with great elaboration the precise 
conditions wiiich should govern that operation. The result has, however, been that, 
except in a few cases which occurred shortly after the passing of the Act, no advantage 
has been taken of that section. 

8. Your Committee recommend, therefore, that Parliament should continue to act 
upon the principle of. non-intervention in the financial a£Eairs of Railway Companies, 
believing that while the public are naturally concernid in the solidity and stability of 
corporations, to which Parliament has given lai^e exclusive powers, these objects are, in 
most eases, best secured by trusting to the self-inf eiest of the shareholders. 

9. Thtre may be, however, in proposals »uch as those now under consideration, 
points directly affecting the public interest, and your Committee have carefully scrutinised 
these Bills with this possibility in view. Id order to avoid any confusion as to the 
actual amount of the paid-up capital of a company, your ( ommittee ihink it right 
to insist (1) that the dividend shall in all cases continue to be declared on the original 
stock, and (2) that the original stock or paid-up capital shall be recorded and r?hown in 
the accounts, as though no alteration had been made in the form of the stock* 

10. It also appears to your Committee that all railway stocks converted into 
preferred and deferred stocks should bear a uniform nomenclature, 

11. Subject to these provisions, your Committee, on the grounds above stated, 
submit that there is no reason why these Bills should not, with some amendments they 
have made in them, be passed into law. 

MJune 1890. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CO NTSTIRTEE. 



Tuesday, «th May 1890. 



M£tfft£R9' PBESfiNT: 

Mr. Bridtowe. Mr. J. E* Ellis. 

Mr. Biddulph. Mr. Campbell-Baunerman. 

Mr. X-harlea Hall. Mr. Buxtoiu. 

Mr. W. Beckettu Mr. E- Mowbray. 

Mr. GAAioPBKi,L«-tiAii«EHAiUN wm Called to ih% Chair. 

The Committee deiiberatedk 

[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 



Titesdm/, 1 31 fi May imo. 



MSHBEBS' FRfiBBNT 



Mr. Campbell-Banneuman in the Chair. 



.Mr. hrietowe. 
Mr. Biddulph. 
Mr. W. Beckett. 
Mr. Buxton. 



Mr. Charles Hall. 
Mr: T. A. Dickson. 
Mr; J. E. Bilk. 
Mr. iL Mowbray. 



1. LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY (CONVERSION OF STOCK) 

BILL. 

Preamble read the first time. 

Counsel : — Mr. Pember, Q.c, and Vl r. Wartley Taylor. 
Agents: — Messrs. Rees ^ Frere. 

2. CALEDONIAN RAILWAY (CONVERSION OF STOCK) BILL. 

Preamble read the first time. 

Counsel: — Mr. Littler^ Q.c, Mr. Pemher, Q.c, Mr. Sminders, Q.c, and Mr. Woritey 
Taylor. 

Agents : — Messrs. Grahames, Curry ^ Sf Spens. 

3. GREAT NORTftBRN' RAILWAY (CAPITAL) BILL* 

Preamble read the first time. 

Counsel: — Mr. Pope, q.c, Mr. Balfour Brown^ Q.C, and Mr. T. D. Fitz Gerald. 
Agents: — Messrs. Dyson. 

1. Petition against the Bill, Nottingham and Grantham Railway Company. 
Counsel : — Mr. H. Saunders, q.c, and Mr. Batten. 
Agents: — Messrs. Sherwood. 

4. ISLE OF WIGHT RAILWAY BILL. 

Preamble read the first time. 

Counsel:— Mr. Pope, Q.c, and Mr. W. B. Bolton. 
Agents : — Messrs. Sherwood ^ Co. 
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THE LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY (CONVERSION OF 

STOCK) BILL. 

Mr. Pember^ q,c., addressed the Comoiittse in suj^rt of the Bill, and called evidence. 

Mr. Scatter and Mr. ""Scott nvere sworn, and cuuumaed. 

This closed the case for the Prwnoters. 

Further consideration postponed 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Twelve o'clock. 



Wednesday, 14M Magf b8»0. 



MEMBEK8 PRESENT : 

Mr. Campbjbll-Bannerman in the Chair. 

Mr. Bristowe. ' Mr. J. E. Ellis. 

Mr. Biddulpb. Mr. R. Mowbray. 

Mr. W. Beckett. Mr. T. A. Dickson. 

Mr. Buxton. 

THE CALEDONIAN RAILWAY (CONVERSION OF STOCK) BILL. 

Mr. PemheTy Q.C., addressed the Committee m support of the Bill, and called evidence. 
Sir James King sworn, and examined. 
Further coileiderauon postponed. 

THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (CAPITAL) BILL. 

Mr. Pape^ Q.C., addressed the Committee in support of the Bill, and called evidence. 
Mr. William Grinling apd Mr. Richard GreeM Vfere sworn, and examined. 
Further consideration postponed. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Two o'clook.^ 



Thursday, 15M May 1890. 

MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman in the Chair. 

Mr. Bristowe^ i Mr. J. E. ElHs. 

Mr. Buxton. Mr. R. Mowbray. 

Mr. Biddulph. Mr. Charles Hall. 

Mr. W. Beckett. I Mr. T. A. Dickson. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT RAILWAY BILL. 

Mr. Pope, Q.c, was heard in support of the Bill, and called evidence. 
Mr. Tahourdin sworn, and eacamined. 
Room cleared, (/omraittee deliberated. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 
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Tuesday, '10th May 1890. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. Campbell-Bannekman in the Chair. 



Mr. Bristowe. 
Mr. W. Beckett. 
Mr. Biddulph. 
Mr. Buxton. 



Mr. Horace Tahourdin re-called, and further examined. 



Mr. T. A. Dickson. 
Mr. J. E. Ellis. 
Mr. Charles Hall. 
Mr. R. Mowbray. 



Mr. R. Giffen, an Officer of the Board of Trade ; Mr. Frank May, Chief Cashier of the Bank of 
England; Mr. Rokeby Price, Chairman of the Stock Exchange; Mr. n^iiliam Astle, the Chief Manager 
of the London and Westminster Bank, and Mr. C, Gairdner, Chairman of the Union 3ank of 
Scotland, were examined by the Committee. 



Room cleared. Committee deliberated. 



[Adjourned till Tuesday, 10th June next 



Tuesday, lOth June 1890. 



members present : 
Mr. Campbkll-Bannerman in the Chair. 



Mr. Bristowe. 
Mr. Buxton. 
Mr. Biddulph. 
Mr. W. Beckett. 



Mr. T. A. Dickson 
Mr. J. E. Ellis. 
Mr. R. Mowbray. 
Mr. Charles Hall. 



LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY BILL. 

Clauses considered, and ayrted to. 

Preamble read a second time. — Question, " That the Preamble is i)roved,'' — put, and agreed to. 



CALEDONIAN RAILWAY BILL. 



Clauses considered. 



Clause 3. — ^Amendment proposed to leave out Sub-section 5 — (Air. ft«x^o?<).— Question put, 
That Sub-section 5 stand part of the Clause. — The Committee divided : 



Ayes, 4. 

Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. J. E. Ellis. 
Mr. Charles Hall. 
Mr. R. Mowbrav. 



Noes, 3. 

Mr. Biddulph. 
Mr. Bristowe. 
Mr. Buxton. 



Clause 6.- 



-Question put, " That the Clause stand part of the Bill." — The Committee divided : 
Ayes, 2. Noes, 6. 



Mr. Buxton. 
Mr. Charles Hall. 



Mr. Beckett. 
Mr. Biddulph. 
Mr. Bristowe. 
Mr. T. A. Dickson. 
Mr. R. Mowbray. 
Mr, J. E. Ellis. 



Clauses agreed lo. 

Preamble read a second time. 

Question, That the Preamble i^^ proved, — put, and agreed to. 
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GREAT NOKTHERK RAILWAiT BILL. 

Clauses considered, and agreed to. 

Preamble read a second time. 

Question, '* That the Preamble is proved,"— put, and agreed to. 

ISLE OF WIGHT RAILWAY BILL. 

Clauses considered. 

On Clause 8, Mr. Tahourdin, re-called, and further examined. 

Clause 15, disagreed to. 

Clauses, agreed to. 

Preamble read a second time, and verbally amended. 

Question, That the Preamble, as amended, is proved, — put, and agreed to, 

[Adjourned till Friday next, at Two o'clock. 



Friday, I3tk June 1890. 



MEMBERS PRESENT: 



Mr. Campbell-Bannerman in the Chair. 



Mr. Bristowe. 

Mr. Buxton. 

Mr. T. A. Dickson. 



Mr. J. E. Ellis. 
Mr. R. Mowbray. 



DRAFT SPECIAL REPORT, proposed by the Chairman^ read the first time, as follows :— 

^^ 1. Your Committee, in considering the Bills referred to them, have been assisted by state- 
ments made before them by counsel for the promoters ; and besides the evidence submitted on 
behalf of the Railway Companies, your Committee have invited, and have obtained, an expression 
of opinion from witnesses representing the Board of Trade, the Bank of England, the Committee of 
the Stock Exchange, and two important Joint Stock Banking Companies. 

" 2. Although the proposals in the Bills referred to your Committee differ in points of detail, 
they all have for their principal object the division of ordinary stock into two portions, one of which 
shall have assigned to it a fixed rate of dividend, while the other shall be entitled to such an amount 
of income as, mer the payment of this fixed dividend on the first portion, may remain available for 
distribution out of the earnings of the company. The railway companies are impelled to apply for 
power to make this alteration in their stock by the belief that the stock in its new form will be more 
convenient and attractive to investors, arid therefore advantageous to the proprietors. 

"3. It appears to your Committee that two distinct questions present themselves for decision, 



VIZ. :- 



**(!.) Whether the proposed change in the form of railway ordinary stock ought to receive the 
sanction of rarliament, 

** (2.) How far it is necessary or exjpedient that Parliament should interfere with the method 
by which the change is earned out ; and if Parliament does so interfere, whether the 
terms and conditions under which stock may be converted, shall be prescribed in a 
General Enabling Bill. 

** 4. With regard to the first question, your Committee see nothing unreasonable, or objection- 
able, from a public point of view, in the conversion of ordinary stock into a preferred and a deferred 
class, and, therefore, recommend that the necessary power for that puri)ose should not be refused 
when a Railway Company desires it. 

** 5. In order to come to a satisfactorv conclusion on the second question it is necessary to bear 
in mind what has hitherto been the attitude of Parliament with regard to such matters. 
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** 6. Your Committee find the principle apolicable U) such questions very clearly laid down 
by the Royal Commission on Railways, presided over by the Duke of Devonshire, in its Keport 
dated 7th May 1867. The Commissioners say (paragraph 90): • In fact, these Parliaaientary 
restrictions tend to give the investing public the idea that they possess some peculiar advantage, 
and to lull them into a false security as to the value of the debentures and of the share capital. 
But now that Parliament has adopted the policy of nlacing any lawful enterprise, conducted by 
means of a joint-stock capital within the reach of all associations of persons more than six in 
number, and has confened upon them the privilege of limited liability, it would appear to be a 
more judicious course that Parliament should relieve itself from all interference with the incorporation 
and the financial affairs of Railway Companies, leaving such matters to be dealt with under the Joint 
Stoch Companies Aciy and should limit its own action to regulating the construction of the line^ and the 
relations between the public and Joint Stock Companies so incorporated ; ret^uiring such guarantees as 
may be necessary for the purpose of securing the due performance of the conditions upon the faith of 
which the Parliamentary powers of the Company liave been granted.'* 

'* 7. The principle thus stated has been adopted by the Board of Trade, which is the public 
department concerned in the matter ; it has been sisserted and appealed to by successive Mioiscers, 
and accepted by eminent Parliamentary authorities. Its soundness, also, has stood the test of 
time ; the only important departure from it occurred in the Regulation of Railways Act, 1868, 
into which a clause was introduced (Section 13) permitting the division of stocks, and laying 
down with great elaboration the precise conditions which should govern that operation. The result 
has, however, been that, except in a few cases, which occurred sfiortly after the passing of the Act, 
no advantage has been taken of that section. 

^^ 8. Your Committee recommend, therefore, that Parliament should continue to act upon the 
principle of non-intervention in the financial affairs of Railway Companies, believing that while the 
public are naturally concerned in the solidity and stability of corporations, to which Parliament 
has given large exclusive powers, these objects are, in most cases, best secured by trusting to the 
self-interest of the shareholders. 

*^ 9. There may be, however, in proposals such as those now uuder consideration, points directly 
affecting the public interest, and your Committee have carefully scrutinised these Bills with this 
possibility in view. In order to avoid any confusion as to the actual amount of the paid-up capital 
of a company, your Committee think it right to insist ( 1 ) that the dividend shall in all cases 
continue to be declared on the original stock, and (2) that the original stock or paid-up capital shall 
be recorded and shown in the accounts, as though no alteration had been made in the form of the 
stock. 

'* 10. It also appears to your Committee that all railway stocks converted into preferred and 
deferred stocks should bear a uniform nomenclature. 

** 11. Subject to these provisions, your Committee, on the grounds above stated, submit that 
there is no reason why these Bills should not, with some amendments they have made in tliem, be 
passed into law." 

Draft Report read a second time, and agreed to. 

Question, That this Report, as amended, be the Special Report of the Committee of the House,— 
put, and agreed to^ 

Ordered, To Report, together with ^linutes of Evidence. 
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MINUTES OF EYIDENOB. 



Tuesday, 13M May 1890. 



MEMBERS PRESENT: 



Mr. W. Beckett. 

Mr. Biddulph. 

Mr. Bristowe. 

Mr. Buxton. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 



Mr, Dickson. 
Mr. ElUs. 
Mr. Charles Hall. 
Mr. R. Mowbray. 



The Right Hon. H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in the Chair. 



LO\DOlV and south western railway (CONVERSION OF STOCK) BILL. 



The Petition for the Bill was read. 

Mr. PembeVy Q.C., and Mr. Worsley TayloTy appeared as Counsel on behalf of the Promoters of 
the BUI. 

Messrs. Rees and Frere appeared as Agents. 

There were no Petitions against the Bill. 

Mr. Pember was heard to open the case on behalf of the Promoters of the Bill. 



Mr. Charles Scotter^ sworn ; and Examined. 



Mr. Worsley Taylor, 

the General Manager of 



the 



1. You are 
London and South Western Railwayl^— Yes. 

2. What is the capital of the company ? — The 
capital of the company is about 31,000,000 /. 

3. How is that divided? — There are about 
8,000,000 /. debenture capital, 1 1,500,000 /. prefer- 
ence capital, and 11,500,000 /. ordinary capital. 

4. I think last year several influential share- 
holders of your company have brought under the 
notice of your board the desirability of some such 
power as you are now asking for ? — Yes ; the 
oria^n of the Bill really commenced with certain 
large shareholders in the London and South 
Western Company who brought the subject 
under the notice of the directors. The directors 
considered the question at various meetings, and 
it was pointed out to the directors that unless 
some steps were taken by the company to pro- 
mote a Bill to duplicate or divide their ordinary 
stock, it would DC done by outsiders for the 

0.101. 



Mr. Worsley Taylor — continued. 



company : 
selves. 



the directors preferred to do it them- 



5. That really is the short history of this Bill ? 
— That is the short history of this Bill. 

6. Then I believe that the matter was very 
carefully considered in the ordinary way by the 
board? — Ye?. 

7. And this Bill is the result of that considera- 
tion ? — Yes ; the matter was not only considered 
at one meeting, but at several. 

8. Without taking you into the whole deiail 
of the Bill, it is as my learned friend Mr. Pember 
said, a Bill for dividing the stock by means of 
duplication ? — That is the object of the Bill. 

9. Has every possible means been taken to 
safeguard the interests of the shareholders and 
everybody in the matter? — E^ery possible means 
have been taken to safeguard everybody as we 
think ; but if we have omitted anybody we are 

A quite 
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Mr. Worsley Taylor — continued. 

quite prepared that such additional safeguard 
should be inserted in the Bill. 

10. First, on Clause 2 of the Bill, nothing is to 
be done until there ))as>beea a rfsolntioo ofrlthe 
ordinary shareholders of the company ? — That is 
the first thing ; that it has to be approved by the 
ordinary shareholders. 

11. Sub-section 1 of Clause 2 provides that 
the preferred and deferred ordinary stocks are 
to DC issued only in substitution of and for a 
corresponding amount of paid-up original stock ? 
— Yes ; of course the wnolc scope of the Bill is 
of an optional character. 

12. That is provided for by the next section, 
which says that such issue and substitution ^nafiy 
be made on the request in writing of the holder 
of paid-up original stock ; but not otherwise? — 
Not otherwise ; it is to be purely optional, and 
if any shareholder prefers to keep his stQCiktas. it 
is he can do so ; a division can only take place 
upon an application in writiwg. 

13. So that first of all j^vl hwe the whole 
body of shareholders consvJted, arnd secondly, 
the conversion can only .take pjfluce upon the 
application of each individual shareholder? — 
That is so. 

14. Sub-section 3 provides for the issue of cer- 
tificates, and the; W^ftmatorial Ane is 8iit)^8e6^ 
tion 5, defining what those two parts are to be 
entitled to ; that the preferred is to be entitled 
to 4 per cent., if it is earned, and the deferred to 
the remainder ia ipoh yie^c, wWeh wjomld . tore 
been payable to the holders of that particular 
amount of 100 /. of original stock ? — That is the 
object of the Bill. 

15. As to the ranking of these stocks, they will 
rank after all debentures, debenture itock, 
guaranteed, and preference ? — Yes, the holders 
of preferred ordinary and deferred ordinary stand 
in precisely the same position as ordinary share- 
holders do, there is no priority over existing 
shareholders, whether preferred or deferred. 

16. So that as re^rds priority, tte two dupli- 
cate parts, preferred and deferred, will simply 
rank in the same way as the original stock ? — 
That is plainly expressed in the Bill. 

17. Then Sub-se,ction 8 provides for the vftti^g 
power, that may shortly be described in the same 
way ; that the two j)art8 together stand in pre- 
cisely the same position as tfce original 100 /. ? — 
That ifl cthe intension of ^e Bill ; if it is trot 
expressed, we desire to make it clear that the 
two shall hav«e ithe ^same ^voting "power tis the 
one. 

18. The 5iex.t I will <*r^(it ly-our . attention to 



Chairman.'] May I draw your attention to 
Sufr-swtion 9? I 'tiiink Mr. Pember said 
tliftt hewotfld hftve something to say about 
that later on, but he has omitted it. 

Mr. Worsley Taylor. 
19. Sub^eetian 9 .«f tie KU ie^ *Mi» ne^poot 
of the quAlificaiiOTof <a 4i«»^tr>r^^ti^.^Jwdii^ 
of preferred ordinary stock shall be eqwratent 
to a corresponding holding of Qi:^imd ^tQok^Miid 
deferred ordinary Atock, shall be consid^jed 4W 
equivalent to one-half the nooiijiiflj y^^^.^ 
original stopk, a9 respects tjie je^e^^itlire hfilA^ 



Mr. Worsley Tay/or— continued. 

ings thereof of any proprietor in his own right. 
(To the Witness.) Now dealing with a'suggestion 
that has been made on that point, that the quali- 
fication of, the dinectoBS is really altered by that 
sub-section, what do you say. upon that ? — I say 
distinctly, that I scarcely know how the words 
have got into the clause. The intention was 
that the qualification of a director holding pre- 
ferred and deferred stock should be precisely 
the same as the qualification of a holder of ordi- 
nary stock, and if it is not in the Bill, we are quite 
prepared that it should be so arranged. The in- 
tention being that the qualification of director 
shall remain precisely as it is at the present time. 
Xthiiak.the qualification is 3,000/. of ordinary 
stock, and I do not think any shareholder should 
be qualified as a director unless he held 3,000 /• 
of preferi'ed, and 3,000/. of deferred, that is 
^^ii^WJl^t to 3,000 /. ordinary stock. 

Chairman. 

20. Or 6,000 /. of either one or the other ; 
6,000 /. of the one, and none of the other ?— The 
object of my answer is this. We intended, I do 
not know how it has^ot into the Bill diflferently, 
that the qualification of a director of the South 
Western Kailway should not be altered in any 
'iviay ; ..therefore, as ywu wggest, ;^000 /. of each, 
or 6,000 /. of one would be equal to 3,000 /. of 
ordiaary. 

CUoitaian. 

21. You would regard it as immaterial to you 
so Jong as the director had what was equivalent 
to 3,000 /. ordinary ? — Yes, so long as he had 
what was equivalent to .3,0007. ordinary, we do 
not care in what form it it. 

Mr. BristoweJ] But it should be .S^OOO /. 
of each, because the preferred might become 
• of ^(iUle valcie. 

Mr. Biddulph. 

£2. Aa.th« o^e^ is :to preserve the qualifi- 
cation of the director, as it is at present the 
di r e c t o r 's qualification should consist of ordinary 
stock as at present, should it not ? Why should 
,a ,diiW5tor toFe anyrtting to do with the new 
stock ? A director might buy other stock if he 
liked it, but 1 think ke should keep his quali- 
fication as it is now ? — I think a director should 
have Ibe ,«ame option as An ordinary share^ 
holder. 

. Jl2b*« sBriitoMJoe.'] Besides it n^ght be tihat 
4BVj^ytbing fuighit Jbe converted so that he 
cpuMiAQ^get ^^ qu^ificatWn if it i^i^ere JimilJed 
.toprdiuwry stoci;. 

Mt. Dickson. 
23. The qualification now is 3,000/. ordinary 
stock ?--.Ye^, it is 3,000/. ordinary stock,, mm! I 
think with all respect, you muat.havie aprowflo 
that A director should he qualiiwd by Jthis.^a^w 
stock, because rtaki^ an extreme view .af.»ti» 
case, sUjpnowig ^hat all thje fladijuwj ato<fk.wWf 
converted ! 

M.T/£llis. 

M* Y^mXnf^mf^ymfAki^ ailter/tbei^pttalifioa^ 
tianr?--rln,wtsl3«^rerffo»w ; that is liMs wkhof 
iMi^di^;«ictor. 

2/i.^IIien 
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26. Tbewiirthabcas^ it wilFtiot be tli^ sftme 
qnaKficsticm ii^ be htd 6,000 & de£6fWd'?--Tbe' 
qimiificfttion (rf*. a^ dircK^tor is mefel|f to* eni&ifn*e< 
thfttt he skall bave a <».ertain utoaey itrtetef^t^un^ 
tlM9 eoQoera^ and I think 6,00(V/. preferred would' 
be^^quiyalent tb 3,(K)07. ordinarj. 

26. Except that be would have a gfeat^> 
iiitfevest in ^deavoumgcto increase the d^ri- 
dcnd*?-— 

Mr.. Bidduiplu 

27. But surely the object of the direetor 
wMmld be to repBesent the oinlhiairy stookH 
holders ? — If that clause of the Bill is altered' in; 
any way you think proper we are quite prepared 
to accept it, but I think that a difficulty might 
arise if the- Bill passed and the whole of the 
gtock were converted, and the only qualification 
for a director wei-e ordinary stock ; you would 
thfen be landed in a diffifculty 5 if you can meet 
tiiat difficulty I do not see any reason why any 
reasonable alteration should not be adopted ; 
Aere- is not a single director Upon the South 
Wfestern board who seeks to lessen the qualifica- 
tion whicli now entitles him to sit at the board. 

Chairmami 

28. The director, as noWentitledj is a' person 
whose holding^ is 3,000/. of ordinary stock? — It 
is 3,000 /• ordinary. 

29. The ordinary stocky with its possible fluc- 
tuations would be more completely represented 
by the deferred stock than by the preferred 
slioct, would it not? — N>o dmibt; that is to say, 
the- deferred peofile wtU he> people having a 
contoigeiyt interest in the concern. 

Mr. Worslty Taj^of. 

30. But 2& I understami you,, you want to 
preaeiFve the saine relatirer qaalifljeation»?--Ye8 ; 
w« are quite willino^ to agree to any clan»e that 
would preserve that. 

31. The mere method of carrying that object 
out in any possible way you are quite willing to 
diseuss ?— 1 esi 

32; The view- of the matter I was goingt'to* 
oallaMentioQ to is that dealt with by sub^seetioni 
IB. WooUb there be- in your view, with* 
tbat^ any doubt in. the minds of the public, 
or any possibility of doubt, as to wh«t the capital' 
at any time was ? — Not the slightest 

33. You have a form here in which you sug- 
g«fs(?> it might' be* made ottt?---Tbat hits been 
oireulated amongst the Committee; The wlidie' 
of the^ figures in that part of' the statement .or 
ftMi' now submitt^' to the* shareholder? arc in' 
acoordaiicc with the model form issued' bythe 
Boardof Trade monyye^rs ago, and there 'would 
not be the d^ht^ef alters^on in that' form. The 
capital acconntwtil stand just^as it does to day^ 
Ihie only alteration will be that there *%vill' be' an 
explanatory ckuse eb^^ing' how mneh* ol"^ ord*^' 
mary capital hwteetaJconvert^'uttddr'thfe Bill* 
th»t» will be plaitily ««t' forth upmi th^ foimoltt^ 
calated amongst- the Committee. We suggenrt 
that as the' manner of doing it; the^^gnres upon' 
that.pardttthff»'8tateni«nt», with the'earceptiowoP 
the amounts converted, being, the exact figures 
appearing upon the la5t^halP*yearly report of the 
otefBsy.. 

OJIOl 



Mr. lfb^/tfy> 7ayiiw^^c*timied. 

34v The aceouHt8iare>t» be nJade'iip^**so a& W 
show th^amonnt^ the original dtmAauthdrisedy 
creatfec^ ati4 riteeived as'i^ snch stibkituniod^d 
nolU^»dtl<|^aee " ?-^That i^ my idea^of the std^e 
m0»t showing the^nmoMtk^th^ capital pt^efdri'ed 
and deferred stock ; birt if any otlier strgg^siiofl* 
ii^ Bvades to show itin a battel* form, or in a ftJttfti 
which would commend itself better to the mi«# 
of the^ Committee, even upo» that point we are 
pifeoar^d to adopt any suggestion' that may be 
maae* I am not tied to tliat part ieuktr form loi* 
showing preferred and deferred stock. 

35. But except Tor these purposes of account, 
will there be anything like a doubling of your 
capital?^— There is no doubling the capital at 
alh" 

Mr. Bvitti^e. 

36i, How would it appeariipon the^oflicial llW? 
ofthteSttock Exchange; supposing you convert 
all your capital into 11,000,000/. preferred, and* 
11,000,000'/. defsired, w<mld it stattd upon tlie 
listaB 11,O0O,OOOA of eacbP— Yts/ 

37. Then accordii^ to>the official list it wchild> 
bei doubling the capitah; wonkl there be any 
means o£ providing against thaife= which migidb 
lead' to misconceptions r—* We- hate taried tc meet 
that by insuring* that on* the certificates' with the* 
1007. of deferred stock there shall appear in plaiiv 
letters th^ word ^'dupliaate/' that) it shall bb 
called) not deferred stoek^ but' daplioatte deferred 
stock, and I think it wo'uld be very easy iu the 
accounts^ of the company (and the Stock Eitf*> 
chang)e liftts are>made up fromrthe capital'aeoount 
of the company) to insert the wiord'^duplicate*^' 
se<that there will not be«any doubt. 

38. But it' wotild appear as two amounis of 
11,000,000 /. if it weare^U^oonverted ?— If it^were* 
all converted without any explanation it would 
appear upon the Stock. Exchange' list, and such 
documents that the capital was double what it 
actually is. 

Chairman, 

39. Would the woid ** duplicate " be a very 
luminous word in that sense^ I am afraid that 
the uninstructed mind would be apt .to think it 
meant exactly the reverse^ that ins4:ead of being 
half the original stock it would be twice the 
original «tock ? 

Mr. Dickson. 

40. Is it not practk»lly doubling the capital ? 
— No, there is no doubling' the^ capital ; the 
capitaLis not increased a shilling,. 

41. But nominally? — NoniinaJiy .the figures 
ara* doubled of course^ but- the capital' account, of 
tfae< company is shown* upoi^ certain. Tables 1^2^ 
3, 4^ and 5 of' the a)QiCQi*dtfl ; in alli thotie tables 
the- capital of the« Soutfi Westevn^^ Company^ 
assumingntbis^ Bill is passed tbro«gh bothHoasetf 
and.beoomes^ aa Act^iwiil remain the'6ameias>it 
is to*4ay. 

42*. But'you^ acoountStWiUnshimr 11,000,000 /. 
proferred,. aai. 11,000,000 /. defe«redn sleek?— 
Assuming it is ali'Oedver^ed, thatrwouldibe s^ ^ 

4d<. The Brighttts.'Sailvajr^GoiBpotiy'widt tiM» 

South .Eastern Company I understood dbliiddd 

A 2 their 
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Mr. Briitawe — continued. 

their stock, that is to say they gave 50 /. each, 
and lam inclined to think that there are other 
Companies that have duplicated their stock up to 
now? — There is only one case of duplication 
now ; that is the case of the North British Com- 
pany; the North British Companv obtained 
power in 1888 to duplicate their ordinary 
stock. 

44. In the same way as you are doing ? — In a 
similar manner to that which we suggest, only in 
that case the preferred stock bore 3 per cent. 

Mr. Beckett. 

45. Why should you not have halved your 
stock instead of duplicating it? — I think Mr. 
Pember has very clearly pointed out the general 
objection made to splitting : if we had wanted to 
split we need not have Been before this Com- 
mittee, because there is an Act of Parliament 
already enabling it. 

46. But that fixes 6 per cent. ?— Yes ; but if 
you reduce the preferred interest from 6 per 
cent, to any lower figure you only more largely 
increaFe the interest upon the deferred stock; 
the South Western Company paid 6 per cent, 
last year, and it may pay 7 per cent, this year, 
and I hope it will. If it does, the operation of 
that would be this ; and my directors consider 
that it would be a most objectionable thing. 
Assuming that they paid 6} per cent, under the 
Act of 1868, the preferred would get 6 nnd the 
other 10. T am taking the two half years, and 
am taking the actual figures, taking the 6 per 
cent, that we did actually pay in 1889 ; in the 
June half-year we paid 4^ per cent ; and suppos- 
ing the stock had been split under the 1868 Act, 
and the 6 per cent, preferred. 

Mr. Worsely Taylor. 

47. Take it for the whole year? — One would 
get 6 per cent, and the other 7 ; but under the 
duplication Bill we practically give the share- 
holders the option of obtaining a security almost 
as good as preference capital for two- thirds of 
their holding in ordinary stock ; two-thirds of 
the holding m the ordinary stock is practically 
secure, assuming the Bill passes in its present 
form of 4 per cent preferred and 2 per cent, for 
the deferred. 

Chairman. 

48. But the question that is asked is as 
between duplication and splitting ; what are the 
advantages of duplication, and what are the dan- 
gers of auplication as compared with the advan- 
tages or dangers of splitting ? — I do not think I 
can add anything to what Mr. Pember has said, 
because of course Mr. Pember has taken it from 
his instructions which have been prepared by the 
Company ; I thoroughly agree witn everything 
he has said in connection with it, that taking nil 
things into consideration, duplication is infinitely 
better than splitting ; and the reason I s^y that 
is this, that here is the splitting Act which has 
been in operation since 1868,.and there is only 
one Company which has adopted it outside of 
the three Companies represented by Sir Edward 
Watkin. 



Mr. Beckett. 

49. But may not that be because they do not 
want to create a new 6 per cent, stock ? — There 
is no doubt that that is so, the Act is not adapted 
to the present time. The next answer to that is 
that all the Stock Conversion Companies that 
have been formed, have adopted the duplicating 
principle. 

50. Not quite so I think ; I think we will have 
a Company before us which has not done so ? — 
They have adopted the duplicate principle of 
issuing 100 /. of preferred stock, and 100 /. de- 
ferred stock, making in the total 1,200 /. in the 
case of the 600,000 /. which they hold in the 
Caledonian Railway. 

Mr. fVonley Taylor."] Take this one case, 
the Stock Conversion Company have du- 
plicated and issued against the 600,000/., 
600,000/. preferred at 85^ and 600,000/. 
deferred stock, taking the remainder of the 
dividend; but of course the advantage of a 
Railway Company doing that is this : that 
the Stock Conversion Company must get a 

Erofit over the transaction, and they must 
e paid for the services they render ; and 
under the prospectus which they issue to 
the public, when they issue these preferred 
and deferred stocks, they stipulate that one 
eighth per cent, shall be dedi^ed from the 
dividend on every 100/. of deferred stock. 

Mr. Hall.'] That was a very exceptional 
stipulation, was it not? 

Witness^] I do not see any way in which 
they are to get a profit upon the transaction 
unless they deduct it from the dividend; 
the consequence is, that assuming our de- 
ferred were 2 /, and the preferred 4 /., the 
deferred stock holder would get 1 /. 17 *. 6 d, 
whereas if the Ralway Company did it them- 
selves the defen-ed stock holder would 
get 2 /. 

Mr. Buxton. 

51. Your argument is that it would make the 
deferred stock very much less speculative than 
if it were split ? — I do not place much reliance 
upon the speculative aspect of the question. I 
do not think railway companies should take that 
into their consideration. 

Chairman. 

52. But what the Right honourable Member 
asks you is whether this is a point of the first 
importance ; whether, if this thing should be 
done it should be done by splitting or by dupli- 
cating, and Mr. Pember argued before us very 
strongly that if you duplicate, you avoid that 
exijessive tendency te speculation : the excessive 
sensitiveness on the part of the deferred stock. 
You were asked if you agreed with that?— I do 
entirely agree with that. And for the reason, as 
Mr. Pember explained, that in the operation of 
splitting, the half per cent, in the ordinary 
dividend would make a difference of 1 per cent, 
in the defeiTed stock, and that 1 per cent, would 
make a difiTerence of 20 /. in its market value. 
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that if the stock is doubled in quantity it reduces 
the speculative character of it ; that is to say, if 
it is duplicated instead of pplit? — Of course I 
can onlsr give my opinion upon the subject I 
really think there would be less speculation with 
the deferred stock, as we suggest in our Bill, 
carrying 2 per cent interest. Assuming on the 
last yearns bat<is 4 per cent, preferred, and 2 per 
cent deferred, I consider that there would be 
less speculation, and that it would be infinitely 
preferable to the shareholder compared to what 
it would be if it were split, ana the deferred 
stock were likely to fluctuate in one year from 
20 /. to 40 /. 

54. But then you would have double the 
quantity of stock, which would fluctuate from 
10 /. to 20 /. j do you really consider that it 
would reduce the speculative character. I am 
not saying that it would increase it, but I want 
your answer? — My clear opinion is that there 
will be less speculation in the duplicate deferred 
stock than in a split stock under the Act of 
1868. 

Mr. Buxton* 

55. Take the case you give us in this paper 
of a 7 per cent dividend ; as I understand, 
assuming the stock were split with a 4 per cent, 
dividend upon the preferred, there would be a 
10 per cent, dividend upon the deferred ; where- 
as if it were duplicated the dividend upon the 
deferred stock would be only 3 per cent. ; so 
that it stands to reason that there would be 
much less chance of fluctuation upon the chance 
of a 3 per cent dividend than in the other case? 
— Certainly. 

56. What other reason have you for duplicat- 
ing instead of splitting?—! do not assign any 
other reason, because 1 understood I was not to 
repeat what Mr. Pember said ; I think I could 
not use any further argument than to say that 
railway companies ought to be allowed to do 
that which outside companies can do to the 
serious prejudice of the railway companies. 

Chairman, 

57. lint upon the point of duplication as com- 
pared to splitting, is there any other argument 
beyond the fact that one class of operation 
would check extreme speculative ' action which 
makes you prefer duplication to splitting ? — No, 
1 do not think there is. 

Mr. Ellis. 

58. Suppose the figure in the Act of 1868 
were four instead of six would that incline you 
in favour of splitting ? — No ; that would 
streugthen my opinion in favour of duplication, 
because then I say your deferred stocK would 
rise to such an enormous rate of interest, 10 per 
cent, for instance, as you see, and 11 per cent., 
as it would in the second half year ; the interest 
upon the deferred stock might rise to that in 
the case of the South Western, so that it would 
become an un wieldly and unmarketable stock ; 
a stock rising by tens and fifteens oi pounds I do 
not think would be desirable. 

Chairman, 

59. You would perhaps be obliged to come to 
0.101. 



Chairman —continued. 

Parliament for another division ? — We have 
tested it all round, and we iliink on the whole 
these clever financial men in the city have hit 
upon the right mode of doing the business by 
adopting the principle of deferred and preferred 
by duplication, and Parliament sanctioned it in 
1868. 

Mr. Ellis, 

60. Now about the possible evil of trust 
companies ; do you agree with what Mr. Pember 
said ?— Yes. 

61. That is all by way of assumption; of 
course you have had uo experience yet? — There 
Eas been no experience of it as regards ourselves; 
but I have the speeeh of the chairman at the 
last meeting of the Trust Company this year, in 
which he stated that they had now under con- 
sideration the conversion of very large blocks of 
other railway company's stocks ; but by impli- 
cation he stated that they would not touch those 
companies which had Bills in Parliament to deal 
with it thems'ilves. I can quite understand that 
it would be uo use for the Trust company to 
attempt to attack the South Western Company 
if the South Western Company have power 
under the Act of Parliament to do what they 
wanted to do themselves. 

^2. But I want to get it upon the notes ; the 
evil is that in the future ; you have no experience 
of it? — None yet. 

Mr. Worsley Taylor, 

03. Just a word about these trust companies; 
although you have not had any very great ex- 
perience of them, because they have not been in 
existence long, do you know whether « that one- 
eighth per cent, that you have heard of as being 
chargea upon the deferred stock is the only 
profit they have made in the past ? — I know it 
IS not their only profit; I do not know how they 
make their profit, but in the last year they paid 
."^O per cent 

64. That must have been from this process of 
duplication ? — I cannot explain that ; I only 
know the fact that they paid 20 per cent during 
the first year of their existence. 

%5. I do not know whether the speech of the 
chairman at their last meeting has been brought 
under your notice. I will call your attention to 
this : " During the past year," says the chairman, 
'' they had converted in all 2,100,000 /. of rail- 
way stock, representing a capital value of some 
3,400,000 /. From their participation in this 
conversion both in respect of stock which they 
themselves had purchased for conversion and from 
the charge which they had made to others, they 
had chiefly derived the sum at the credit of profit 
and loss account," so that the one-eighth charge 
is by no means their whole source of profit, they 
must get something (>ut of the process of con- 
version ? — It is easily explained. I have not the 
exact figures ; they issued preferred Caledonian 
ordinary stock 

Chairman. 

66. Who did ?— The Stock Conversion Trust 
Company; they issued Caledonian ordinary 
stock at 87i, and they issued the deferred at 39 ; 
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Chairman — continued. 

now taking the two together, that is 120 J, and 
the market price of the Caledonian stock at that 
time, the ordinary stock was 1 1 9}, so you will 
see that they got a profit of 5 /. or 6 /. upon 
every 100 I. of ordinary stock by that conver- 
sion. 

Mr. Worsiey Taylor. 

67. That conversion, as I understand, being by 
duplication ? — YeSi 

68. If that is done outside now without the 
assent of the companies, without their being con- 
sulted, and without Parliament being consulted, 
does it apparently to your mind indicate one -of 
two things, firstly, a demand by the public for 
that principle in lieu of the principle of the Act 
of 1868, and secondly, that it can be done vrith* 
out any control of l^arHament?— Yes ; and that 
is distinctly stated in the report which I had from 
the Stock Conversioui that they can do this with- 
out an Act of Parliament, and do it upon their 
own terms, and take the best time for doing it 

69. As I understand, certain influential share- 
holders in your company said to your board, if 
this can be done wiljhout your consent why 
should you not be empowered to do it now ? — 
We had already made a representation to Par- 
liament, saying that we did not ask to water the 
capital in any shape or form, or to increase the 
capital, except nommaHy; we think that we are 
entitled to ask Parliament to give us power to 
duplicate the ordinary stock. 

70. And secondly, though you have not had 
yet practical experience oi the mischief such as 
Mr. Pember pointed out, do you regard it» 
especially looking to the fact tliat these operations 
may be largely used ae a very real and possible 
danger ? — We do» 

71. Now you were asked with reference to 
speculation. I take it you cannot set up any 
eadeavour to stop speculation, but is the element 
of fluctuation, as against stability in this stock, a 
legitimate interest in your view of the holders of 
that stock ? — Yes. I have explained, in answer 
to AM honourable Member, that in the case of 
splitting, the fluctuation is just double what it 
is in the case of duplication ; therefore the 
element of speculation is not so rife naturally as 
it is in the case of splitting. 

72. The fluctuation is halved by the dupUca^r 
tion.? — Yes. 

73. By the splitting it is*doubled ?— Yes- 

74. What' do you say to the point of market- 
ability ; you have the Act of 1868 under which 
you may split your stocks, giving 6 per cent, to 
the preferred ; what do you say as to the market-' 
ability of a 6 per cent, preference, the only one 
you may create?- — That is a very unwieldy kind' 
of stock. Experience shows that a 4 percent, 
stock will fetcn more money in the markets rela*- 
tively than a 6 per cent;. stock. 

75. Therefore, on the one hand, under the 
splitting, you get one unwieldy and unmarket- 
aole stock ? — Yes. 



Mr. Woreley Tbyiw»*M5enthiued. 

76. And one 8«hjeot to greater fluctoationsj^ 
-—Yes-. 

77. Would the result be the usual one ; would 
the deferred take the rest?— No, the deferred 
sh$u;e would get half under the duplication to 
that which it would under the splitting with a 
4 per cent, preferred. 

78. But aesujaii^ your initial figure for youi:: 
preferred to be rightly fixed,, how about tbci 
reasonable certainty, as well as the reasonable 
stability of the deferred stock ? — We proposed 
4 per cent, for the preferred,, and with d per oent^ 
there is a reasonable certainty of 2 per cent.,, on 
a little more for the deferred stock. 

79. Theifefore you get what you may cull a 
reasonable certainty of that amount of dividendi 
upon that defevred stock?— Yes; 

80. Therefore you get a certain greater stability 
upon that stock? — We get a certain greater 
stability upon that stock by duplication than we 
do by splitting. 

81. I have only one other suggestion to make 
to you. Take instead of the 6 per cent, under 
the splitting, 4 per cent ; was that matter well 
considered before you came for the Bill?— It 
was considered ; and as I explained, we thiaL 
that would increase the evil rather than- lessen it 

82. Had your board' i« view any otber object 
excep* this, whioh you havedeaeribed; that is to 
si^, an opeiatioa for* the benefit of the' shai^ 
holders, impressed upon you by the wish that it 
should be carried ostt fov the reasons yon 
have given with respect to this company ?-« 
There is no other reason why we are here for this 
Bill than thereaeons thu have been given by 
Mr. Pentber aad by myself, there is no othet 
object whatever. 

Chairman (to Mr. JVorsley Taylor),] 
With reference to Sub-section 9 of Clause 
2, perhaps you will be good enough on the 
part of the company to bring up to the 
Committee what you propose with the view 
to carrjang out what has been stated as to 
your intention regardijag the qualification of 
dwectorsf 

[The Witness withdrew.* 

MV. Wdrdey T^iylor.'] That shall be 
taken into consideration. 

Chairman,] If you would draft a clause 
to carry out what has been stated ia 
evidence ? 

Mr. fVorsley Taylor.'] That shall be done: 
We have one other witness 'to call. 

CAairmanJ] It had occurred to the Com- 
mittee that; possibly the accountant or finasf. 
cial,. officer of the company was here prer 
paced to give evidence? 

Mr;. Worshy Taphri] tioy it was onei 
who'waa formiriy one of the directors; aa* 
a menaaboDiof. die finance, cooimittee of tb8> 
dibeotots^ 
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Mr. Worskjf Taylor. 

83. Foaa^od toMUoy years aip:4o 1/885 you 
were manager of the London and South 
Western Bailw-ay?-^ was. 

84. And j'OU'iaiie'WioIl aeqvaiated ^th idl the 
history, flBdmomr you 'are a dipeolor you ' taike «m 
active part in all- matbevs oonneded with it, «and 
you have particularly to deal with the financial 
business ?--* V«s ; annd I have paid great attoirtion 
to the pieeent Bill. 

85. I think I may ask you a comprehensive 
question shortly : do you agree with what my 
learned friend Mr. Perabcr has said, and with 
what Mr.' Scotter has toJd us -as to the desirability 
Off the Bill in the interests of the shareholders of 
the company? — I do; but I should like to give 
to the honourable Coomnttee a fittle more in 
detail the operations of ^the two companies, 
which I have'endcavom-ed tc put in a short form, 
but still in such a way as to oe readily compre- 
hended; Iwou'ldKke to say that in mentioning 
the operations of these two companies I do not 
presume for a moment to criticise the action of 
the Stock Conrcrsion Company, for example, I 
merely wish to describe their action withtmt 
^esrioning or criticising it. I would just men- 
tbn, taking the* two that the Railway Investment 
CJompHny that was* alhided to as being estalbliAed 
in 1881, carried out their operartnons upon the 
'0idinary\8tock'of the London and North Western 

Bfwlway Company, the North Eastern, the Mid- 
land, and' the Olasgow -and tiotrth Western Rail- 
way Companies in the way they invited from the 
• public tenders 'for these separate railway -stocks 
in ezehaTtge for hhares of the Iirvestment Com- 
pany; for'375,'000 /. of London and North Western 
Company 'serdinary stock they ofiered in exchange 
the Investment Company's stock for 139 per 1007. 
preferred and 139 per 100 /. of their deferred stocks, 
the two together -amounting to 278 preferred and 
deferred. In the case of the North Eastern they 
offered to the holders of North Eastern stodk for 
139 per 100 if. :«f i*e preferred and 139 per W90 /. 
"rf their deferred stock. In the case of the 
Midland they offered for 400,000/, Midland 
ordinary 8 tocK in exchange for 112 J per 100 /. 
preferred -and 112 J per 100 /. of deferred ^ock ; 
and in the case of the «tock *of the Glasgow 
and South Weatem Company in exchange for 
M6jOOO /. they ^ered 95|ths each of their pre- 
ferred and deferred. Now, as a matter trf' fact, 
'those -shaTeholders in those companies who ac- 
eepted this Investment Company's preferred 
'Btocks have practically got 4 per cent., although 
in two years tiiere was «ome oelay in pay»g that 
4 per cent., but on the deferred *#hares of this 
i»festment Goippaayy those wlio made l^e ex- 
change have in "some /years got notfiing, and in 
Other years got about 1 per cent. Now, in the 
case of the Stock Conversion Company, the 
operationthere is different. That Company has 
a^wminal capital of 2,600,000/., of^whwh only 
aWj'OOO/. has been paid i^. Their first opera- 
Honwas^to deal in 1^000,000 <. of London and 
North Western ordinary 'Stock, and AfgaMist 
that l,0©a,«00i oflrondon and North Western 
0.101. 



Mr. WorAey Tayhr — :Contiiuiiad. 
ooidinary atodc^tbey iauMd first liOO0,OOe7. of 3^ 
^per'oent. first oharae.'prefevireflaoe st(M3k, whk^ is 
etyfad and .called :<&ytithaHi liondoarand North 
Westecn tovdinary^ etock^r^st as theirailwey' com- 
pany' woidd call it Tikey offered thsut rat .par, 
fionbitled to 3^} per eeat. iper year, ^^uti'of 4e 
inoorate(demed inreareh 'year from lj0€0,/090i.<of 
LondonrMid NorthWealennoBdinaryAtods. Then 
^igaiaftat that same l;,000i,000 /. theya9auedtaB<>ther 
5610^000./. of what was called 4 per tCent. first 
xsfaarge preference st^ok London <and N^orth 
Western. That was effiered at 104 ^r 100?., 
entitled to 4 per -cent, per year outfof the North 
Weetern dividend jm' excess of 3^ per cefnt., %ut 
they again issued iMobher 1000,000/. cf what 
was called deferred eharge stock, ^hieh rwas 
offeiedat39periOO/. 

88. Btill, tag^nst this original 1/jOO^OOO /. ?— 
Yes, still against the 1,000^000 ;. of >t^ North 
Western Stock, 2,600,000 /. of the Sitook Gom^- 
sion Company's etodk mm issued to tdie pubUc 
>as8uming the whole ^has hoea issued. I eannot, of 
eottirse, say to what extent, but that ^as the opera- 
tion. They exohansad against thai; 1,000,000 /. 
of the London anad North Western Oompimy 
2,600^0/. of ^Ae «teck Oonviersion Cwipafay's 
■ e^oek. 

67. Could you give the Committee the market 
value 'of the 1,000,000 /.,i and also 3w*hat the Con- 
version Company received ft)r their issues ? — 
T can give you those : the first eharge prefer- 
ence which was 3 J per eent. upon 1,000,000 /. 
was'offered to the public at par; the price of that 
is now quoted in the market at par. The mext 
4 per cent, first charge was offered at 104 per 

100 /. and that is no^ q«oted in the market at 

101 7-8th8; the next 1,000,000/. deferred 
charge stock was issued at 39 /. per 100 /., that 
is now quoted in the market at 36 /. The mean- 
ing of the operation practically was this, that 
the Stock Conversion Company estimated in 
their own minds that the dividend upon the 
North Western Stock vrould be 8 per cent., so 
they divided the first 1,000,000 /. mto ^ per 
cent, the second, which was 500,000 /., issued «t 
4 per cent., which was eqital to ? per cent, upon 
a 1,000,000 ; and the third issue of 1,000,000 /. 
was to get the balance. 2 Sixths, which, upon the 
whole, was 7 7-8 ths, leaving l-8th for the Stock 
Conversion Company's expenses. Then the 
next operation was that lagainst 600,000 1. North 
Eastern Ordinary stock, they issued first 
750,000 Z.,3 per cent, first chargfB preference stock, 
styled North Eastern Railway Company's Con- 
sols, which is just the title the Railway Com- 
pany give it themselves ; that was offered at 
85 J per 100 /., entitled to 3 per cent, per year 
out of the dividends in each year from 500,000/. 
North Eastern Ordinary Stock ; that was issued 
at 85^, the price of the stock is now quoted at 
82 per 100 /. .Then Jth^y issued another 
500,000 Z. deferred chaise stock styled North 
Eastern Railway Consols Sflered atfll^i per IW i, 
entitted to the income derived in^xcesajof 4^ per 

A 4 -cent. 
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Mr. Buxton — continued. 

cent, from an equal amount to 500,000 /. of 
North Eastern ordinary stock. The price of 
this deferred stock is now quoted at 54| per 
100 /. In that case the estimated dividend on 
the North Eastern ordinary stock seems to have 
been 7 per cent* Then the next opera- 
tion was tnat against 600^000 /. of Caledonian 
ordinary stock there were created and 
offered to the public 600,000/. of 3 J percent, 
first charge preference stock, styled Caledonian 
Railway Ordinary Stock, offered at 87 J per 100/., 
entitled to 3i per cent, per year out of the 
dividends on the 600,000/. ot Caledonian ordinary 
stock. The price of this 3^ per cent, stock is 
now quoted at about 89} per 100 /. Then they 
issued against another 600,000 /• deferred charge 
stock, styled Caledonian Railway ordinary stoclc, 
offered at 39 per 100 /., entitled to the income on 
the 600,000 /. ordinary stock in excess of 3 J per 
cent. ; I cannot find any quotation for that last 
stock at the present time. Of course it is difficult 
to follow the precise operation of this Stock 
Conversion Company. 1 do not myself imagine 
that they at once purchase the whole block of the 
stocks that they offer in, because I observe that 
they always take care to eay, not that they have 
stock, but that they have arranged for a transfer 
of stock, and I think they only purchase the 
stock in block to the extent to which they are 
able to issue beforehand their own ordinary 
stock, and I think that by the first deed which 
has been referred to, that is made clear that they 
undertake on the holder of the Conversion Com- 
pany's stock, giving up to that company their 
own stock, he is entitled to have in exchange for 
it a corresponding amount of the railway stock. 
I do not think it is bought all at once as it were, 
but bought gradually, for the reason that the 
capital paid up is so small. I do not see how 
they could do it if it is not done according as 
the Conversion Company's own stock is taken 
up. 

Mr. IVorsley Taylor, 

88. As I undersiand, you have given illustra- 
tions of very lar^e operations by these conversion 
companies of the stocks of the railway com- 
panies ? — Yes ; and I may remind you that the 
Stock Conversion Company was only established 
last year. 

89. And you can go into further details if the 
Committee desire?— Yes. 

* Chairman. 

90. Do you draw any conclusion in your own 
mind from these transactions from the figures 
you have quoted?— From a railway director's 
point of view they seem to be likely, in the first 
place, to mislead the public, and rather to be 
dangerous in the public interest. 

91. To mislead the public, owing to the dupli- 
cation of these stocks, or what? — Owing to these 
stocks which are issued by the Conversion Com- 
pany itself, by the same name as the railway 
stock properly so called. 

Mr. Worsley Taylor, 

92. Taking this Stock Conversion deed, it says 
on the back of it, "Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany — Trust Deed " ? — Yes, and as I have 



• Mr. Wursley Taylor — continued. 

pointed out, the stock which they create and 
issue in the case of the North Eastern Railway 
Company, for example, is called North Eastern 
Consols, which is the very name the North 
Eastern Company give their own stock. 

Mr. IF. BeckeU, 

93. How are their certificates worded ?— The 
certificates granted are the certificates or the 
Conversion Company not of the railway com- 
pany. 

94. They do not mention the name of the 
railway company on them, do they ''—They 
do. 

Chairman, 

95. What we may call the short title of the 
stock is the same as the name and title used by 
the railway company ? — Precisely. 

96. You sav they issue them ; are those on the 
market quotable ? — Yes. 

97. Side by side with the railway stock ? — No, 
they are quoted upon the market under the 
name of the Stock Conversion Company, but 
giving those stocks separately. 

98. Then you think in the first place that it 
complicates matters aad confuses the public 
mind with reference to those dififerent kinds of 
stock ? — I do. I also believe that it is not with- 
out danger to the railway companies if it were 
carried to a greater extent, which possibly it 
might in the future be, unless the railway com- 
panies themselves take means to afford the proper 
conversion under direct Parliamentary proTisioos 
and under |he direct control of the railway com- 
panies themselves. 

99. Further, I presume, you think that if 
profit is legitimately to be made out of this 
transaction that profit ought to go to the railway 
company themselves ? — -To the railway pro- 
prietors. 

100. Do you also attach importance to the 
point that we have heard so much of, the power 
which it gives to a syndicate or a small body of 
men to control up to a certain extent the railway 
companies? — I think it is dangerous for this 
reason, that at railway meetings generally com- 
paratixely few proprietors attend, and even if the 
board send out proxies, very few proprietors take 
the trouble to return the proxies, and by their 
being in combination it would not be difficult to 
cauge embarrassment and injury to the company. 

101. Especially at those stated meetings where 
a certain fixed majority is required? — Precisely; 
and, of course, upon railway bills where a 
Wharncliffe meeting is held, generally a question 
of policy is involved, and outside people perhaw 
not legitimately interested in the company might 
take advantage of that. 

102. Have you anything to add to the evidence 
you have given ? — I would like to say a word 
upon what has been stated about the nominal in- 
crease of capital ; there is no diflBculty whatever 
upon the form of account as published by the 
railway company, and as given to the Board oi 
Trade, in avoiding any appearance of the dupli- 
cation of capital. So far as the accounts are 
concerned, that can be made quite clear, but I 
would like to say this in addition, that a nominal 
increase of capital is also usual in the ordinary 
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Chairman — contiuiied. 

operation of consolidating railway stocks; for 
many years past it has been the practice, and it 
has been found very convenient, to consolidate a 
lai^e muaber of jireferenoe stocks, some at 5, 
aaa some at 4^ per cent, into a general cojsbsoli- 
dated 4 per cent, stock, it gets rid of priorities, 
and is found very convenient. Now in carrying 
out that operation it follows that the capital must 
be nominally increased. In the case of the 
London and North Western Railway Company 
through that consolidation the nominal increase 
has been 9,370,000 /., and by the consolidation 
in the case of the Midland Company who got 
only last Session power to consolidate their 
4 per cent, debenture stock into a 3 per cent., 
that means a nominal increase of 5,862,000 /. ; so 
that whatever objection may betaken to a nominal 
increase under a conversion equally applies to a 
nominal increase under consolidation, and there 
has never been the slightest inconvenience felt 
by the public, or any one by consolidation 
schemes ; they have found them advantageous. 
If the Committee would wish, I have some 
figures here which would verv briefly show the 
extent of the fluctuations which have gone on 
for some years back upon the deferred stocks if 
the Committee would like any information upon 
that hand. 

Mr. Brisiowe. 

103. May I ask whether you think duplicat- 
ing a stock, instead of spliting it, will reduce the 
speculative element? — 1 have not the slightest 
doubt of it. 

Mr. BidduJph. 

104. I presume that you intend to duplicate 
the whole of the ordinary stock? — My own im- 
pression is that not more than one-half will be 
actually converted. In the case of the Brighton 
Company and the South Eastern Company, each 
of those have allowed the conversion to go on 
now, one for 20 years, and the other for 14 years. 
About one-third of the ordinary stock still re- 
mains unconverted ; two-thirds have been divi- 
ded. In the case of the South Western I think 
it would be less than that, about half. 

105. Would it not be more equitable to make 
it compulsory, because a shareholder could have 
the benefit of his portion that was converted into 
a deferred stock, and he could then if he chose 
go back to his original holding? — I think com- 
pulsory conversion would never answer. 1 think 
it must be optional. 

106. But take the case of a director's qualifi- 
cation, surelv either the directors must hold 
ordinary stock as they do at present, or else they 
must hold pari passu proportions of the new 
stock ? — Quite so. I am clearly of opinion that 
the qualification as it stands in the Bill, is now 
what it ought to be ; the object is not to reduce 
the interests in the director's own connection ; 
he must now hold 3,000 /. ordinary stock ; he can 
now as the Bill stands hold 3,000 /. of undivided 
stock, he can hold 1,000 /. of the preferred, which 
is said to be equal to the ordinary, then to make 
up his other 1,000 /. he must hold 2,000/. of the 
deferred ; in that way he has his qualification, 

0.101. 



Mr- Biddulph — continued, 
and I think that is right. I do not think it 
would be right for a director only to hold 3,000 /. 
deferred ; that would not be equal to 3,000 /. of 
ordmary capital, but 1,000/. of ordinary un- 
divided is reckoned as 1,000/.; IjOW/. preferred 
is reckoned as 1.000 /., tjnA 2,000 /. deferred is 
reckoned as 1,000 /., and that carries him to his 
original sum. I think the Bill is right as it 
stands. 

107. But if you do no* compulsorily convert 
the whole of the original stock, will it not be 
better that the director's qualification should be 
ordinary stock only because that comes last after 
everything else, and it is the interest of the 
directors of the company to look after that form 
of stock, which comes last; that is to say, the 
ordinary stock of the company ?— But the ordi- 
nary stock of the company does not come last in 
this case ; the preferred does not have any pre- 
ference over the ordinary stock ; the deferred 
comes last ; the preferred stands upon the same 
level as the ordinary, with a fixed dividend, 
namely, 4 per cent., but the ordinary stock does 
not lose its position in any way. 

108. It might happen that the preferred would 
clash with the ordinary in some way ? — I do not 
think there would be any clashing, but I am cer- 
tain that compulsory conversion would never be 
approved of by any body of proprietors. 

109. Then it is impossible for you to state how 
much would be converted if it were optional ?— 
It is only a guess ; but, as I say in the case of the 
South Eastern Company for example, which have 
had a conversion under this splitting system for 
20 years, there is still one-third not converted ; 
and the South Western Company being rather a 
conservative body of proprietors, I do not think 
would convert more than half; that is my 
opinion. 

Mr. Buxton. 

110. I suppose it would go on from time to 
time ?— I am reckoning for a period of years. 

Mr. W. Beckett. 

111. As you say, you think this compulsorv 
conversion would not be approved of by your 
shareholders?-— I am sure not. 

Chairman. 

112. You have considerable acquaintance with 
other railways besides your own ? — Yes, I have. 

113. As regards these Bills before us, without 
considering those companies which already have 
those powers, there will still be large companies 
which will not have these powers, the London 
and North Western and the Great Western 
Companies, for example ?— As far as I can judge 
there are some companies anxiously waiting to 
hear the result of the present Bill. 

114. You are not aware of any reason why 
they have stood out?— I can at once say that 
taking the London and North Western there is 
a strong feeling upon the board of the London 
and North Western against any change whatever, 
and I believe the same is the case with the Great 
Western, but some of the directors, at all events 
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CAainwaw— continued. Chairmaji.'] Have you any further evi- 

of one of those companies^ are strongly im- dence to call ? 

pressed with what is happening with these out- Ti* nr , ^^ , t t , • t r^. 

side companies; it is making a gi-eat impression **^- "^^^*^^3/ Tat/lor.] I thmk not. Sir. 

upon them. Chairman.'] We will not begin new 

115, If you shut your door against these out- matter to-day. We do not, I believe, give 

side companies the whole of their energies will a decision, we shall report. 

be directed against the railway companies 
which are open to them, I presume ? — I do not 
think it would take long. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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Wednesday, 14fA May 1890. 



MEMBERS PRESENT: 



Mr. W. Beckett. 
Mr. Biddulph. 
Mr. Bristowe. 
Mr. Buxton. 



Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 

Mr. Dickson. 

Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. R. Mowbray. 



The Right Hon. H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in the Chair. 



CALEDONIAN RAILWAY (CONVERSION OF STOCK) BILL. 



The Petition for the Bill was read. 

Mr. Littler, Q.C, Mr. Pember, Q.C., Mr. Saunders, Q.C., and Mn kf^orsley Taylor, appeared as 
Counsel on behalf of the Promoters of the Bill. 

Messrs. Grahamcs, Currey, and Spens, appeared as Agents. 

There were no Petitioners against the Bill. 

Mr. Pember was heard to open the case on behalf of the Promoters of the Bill. 



Sir James King, sworn ; and Examined. 



Mr. Saunders, 

116. I BELIEVE you are Deputy Chairman of 
the Caledonian Railway Company ? — Yes, I am. 

117. And you have been a member of the 
Board for some 15 years ? — For about 15 years. 

118. You were Lord Provost of Glasgow up 
to November last ? — Yes, I was. 

119. Besides that you are Chairman of the 
Clydejdale Bank ?— Yes, I am. 

120. And you have been on the Board of that 
bank for 20 vears ? — Yes, rather more. 

121. I believe you are the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Caledonian Railway 
Company^?— -Yes, I am. 

122. Will you just give me shortly what the 
capital of the Caledonian Company is ? — Shall I 
give it exactly ? 

123. I do not know that the Committee want 
a great deal of detail ? — The capital of the Com- 
pany consists of about 8,000,000 /. of debenture 
stock and loans, about 18,000,000/. of gua- 
ranteed preference stocks 

124. Let us say 19,000,000 /.?— 19,000,000/.; 
and close upon 11,000,000/. of ordinary stock. 

125. That makes in round figures about 
37,000,000 /. of capital ?— It does. 

Mr, Saunder8.'\ We will give the figures 
exactly, if you want them, Sir. 
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Chairman.'] That is near enough. 



Mr. Saunders* 

126. (To the Witness.) You have to add to 
that the two peculiar stocks referred to in 
Clause 7 ? — We have the deferred ordinary 
stock. No. 1, amounting to exactly 2,508,026 /. 

127. And 13 s. 4 d. ?— And 13 s. 4 d. 

128. And the deferred No. 2?— And the 
deferred ordinary stock, No. 2, amounting to 
276,666/. 13«. 4rf. 

129. The first participate in dividend above 
7 per cent. ; the other participate in dividend 
above 9 per cent. ? — Yes. 

130. If we take those two last figures accu- 
rately, they make 2,784,693 /. ?— That is so. 

131. You may say altogether that your capi- 
tals represent about forty millions ? — 1 es, 
rather over forty millions. 

132. There is capital authorised by Acts of 
Parliament, not issued, which you can give, if 
the Committee wish it ; but I do not know that 
it is important for this purpose? — Yes, we have 
(about) rather more than 3,000,000 /. authorised, 
but not yet issued. 

133. And among your preference stock you 
have, I believe, about a million and a quarter, 
4 per cent, preferred, convertible at any time 
into ordinary stock, at par, at the option of the 
holders ? — Yes, at the end of any half year, in 
perpetuity. 

134. So that you may possibly have an in- 
B 2 crease 
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Mr. Sawnrf^r^ •continued. 

crease of your ordinary stock by a million and 
arquarter? — And a diminution of the pre- 
ference. 

135. I believe in the course of last summer 
you became aware that the Stock Conversion 
and Investment (Company, Limited, had bought 
up 600,000/. of your ordinary stock, and created 
a Trust, lor the purpose of dividing it into pre- 
ferred and deferred ? — Yes, that is so. 

136. When I say ** preferred and deferred" 
stock, I mean stock of the Trust, not of the 
Company ? — Yes. 

137. I believe, speaking generally, that that 
stock conversions operation was successful, was 
it not? — It was successful, amd it was under- 
taken after they had already succeeded with two 
larger issues ; one of London and North- West- 
ern stock, and the other of North-Eastern stock* 
We had reason to apprehend thnt before long 
another operation in our own stock was likely to 
take place. 

138. Was it that which expedited or promoted 
the action of the Board with a view to tnis Bill ? 
— Yes ; the Board were not anxious to have 
their stock divided ; they thought there was an 
inconvenience, and that there might be a danger 
arising to the company if these large blocks of 
stock were made into successive Trusts, and that it 
was better that the company should ask for powers 
to enable their own shareholders, without going 
outside of the company, to divide their stock if 
so inclined, leaving it perfectly optional ; and 
that is the reason of our being here with our Bill 
to-day. 

139. If there was a profit, you mean, to be 
obtained it should be obtained by your own 
shareholders, through the operations of their own 
company, to begin with ? — Yes, of course they 
might have got a profit to some extent through 
the Conversion Ccmipany, but it would be done 
more economically, I believe, through the Cale- 
donian itself, and without ajiy annual charge for 
the management of the divided stock, as in the 
case of the Stock Conversion Company. 

140. Now, let me turn your attention to 
another aspect of the question : would the hold- 
ing of large stocks in the hands of the new 
Trust, or any outside corporation, have any 
possible material eifect upon the action of the 
Caledonian Comi>any in its voting power?— No 
doubt it might, not only if it happened to be in 
unfriendly hands, but if by inadvertence on the 
part of those who held the several portions of 
the divided stock, XiiQ voting were exercised in 
such a way as to operate against the policy of 
the company, especially in a Whamediffe 
meeting. 

141. At a Whamecliffe meeting, I believe, 
the railway company is prcTcnted from issuing 
proxies, is it not? — Yes; joxx cannot ask for 
proxies in favour of the directors. You must 
send out blank proxies to be filled up by the 
shareholders ; the consequence is that on special 
occasions the number of proxies appearing at 
these Whameelifie meetings is smaller than in 
the case of ordinary half-yearly meetings, and 
therefore the danger would be intensified. 

142. Therefore if a large amount of the stock 
were held by one or two or any other number of 
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companies, that might very prejudicially afiect 
the policy of the Company in its action with 
regard to Bills in Parliament ? — Yea, I have 
noticed the number of proxies, and indeed the 
number of votes, and the amount of stock voted 
upon at each of the last ten Whamecliflfe meet- 
ings of the Company expending over the last 10 
years ; and I see that in the case of four of 
those the voting of this 600,000 /. would have 
ODtirely defeated the policy of the directors ; 
that is to say, it would have turned the 
meeting. 

143. It is very much better then that the 
people who really are shareholders in the Com- 
pany should vote upon their own part than by 
the united action of a body who are their 
trustees for a particular purpose ? — I think 

80. 

144. The policy of bringing in this Bill has 
been before your own shareholders at two meet- 
ings ; first, your half-yearly meeting in 
September, then the Whamecliffe meeting this 
year, is that so ? — Yes. 

145. How has it been met by your share- 
holders ? — It has been unanimously approved of; 
and at the WbamecUffie meeting t^ number of 
proxies lodged was larger than on any former 
occasion within the last 10 years, showing that 
it is a very popular scheme among our share- 
holders. 

146. I believe it really represented 5,143,000 /. 
of your stocks which have power to vote ? — Yes, 
that is so. 

147. Making 25 per cent., or a quarter of 
your whole voting capital ? — That is so. 

Chairman. 

148. May I just interpolate one question. 
This was not the only subject brought up at that 
meeting, was it ? — No ; at that meeting the 
various Bills before Parliament were sub- 
mitted. 

149. There must have been other Bills which 
contributed to the interest of the shareholders ? 
— Yes ; but among the large number of proxies 
so lodged, as well as the large attendance at the 
meeting present in person, there was perfect 
unanimity with r^ard to these Bilks. 

Mr. Buxton. 

150. May I ask did the trust company oppose 
this proposal ? — No, they did not. 

Mr. Saunders. 

151. From what you know of the opinion of 
your shareholders generally do you believe 
that it does meet the views of your proprietors? 
— I believe it does. 

152. Now let us see how you propose to carry 
out your object. You propose to issue ordinary 
stocK certificates of two classes, I believe ; one 
to be called Caledonian ]jreferred converted ordi- 
nary stock ? — Yes. 

153. The other deferred converted ordinary 
stock ? — Yes ; subject to any alteration of name 
which the Committee may approre. 

154. Each of them to be of eqnal nominal 
amount, and each of them to be equal in amount 

to 
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Mr. Saunders — continued. 

to the present value of the capital which may be 
converted ? — Yes. 

155. In other words it is a duplication system 
and not a splitting? — Not a splitting. 

156. Well, I will not go into the small details 
about multiples of 10 /., which were explained by 
Mr. Pember. 

Chaimifin,'] 1 was going to say that, of 
course, counsel will know that it is not 
necessary to substantiate out of the mouth 
of a witness what we have already received 
from Mr. Pember. 

Mr. Saunders.'] No, Sir ; I assumed you 
would take that in a Bill of this kind as being 
admitted, if not disproved. 

Chairman.] Quite so. 

Mr. Saunders. 

157. (To the Witness.) I will just take this 
from you, that the dividend on the ordinary stock 
will continue to bo ascertained, and declared 
exactly after this Bill passes as it is at the 
present moment ? — There is a special provision in 
the Bill to the effect that it is to be declared as 
on the ordinary stock. 

158. The fifth section of tlie Bill?— Yes. 

159. That, of course, has a bearing especially 
upon the gentlemen who issued the statement 
which has been referred to ? — Yes. 

160. You have selected here three per cent, as 
the maximum dividend for preferred stock; would 
you explain, in your own way, the reason for 
doing that? — I think Mr. Pember has pretty 
folly explained that. We found that the average 
dividend for the last 10 years was 4g per cent., 
but we felt that J per cent, was too narrow a 
margin for security. Even as regards 3J, there 
were two cases within the last 10 years, in which 
scarcely 3J was reached, 3/. 7^. 6^/. in one case, 
and 3/. 5*. in another. There again we felt that 
to name 3^ mig:ht be to discredit tne stock which 
we hope to be a favouriite investment stock in 
the market ; accordingly we felt that we were 
obliged to come down to 3 per cent, before we 
were on thoroughly safe and sound ground. 

161. That was after very careful consideration 
by the Board ? — It was. 

162. Taking into consideration the social 
peculiarities of your own stock and your own 
dividend? — ^That is so. 

163. Have you had prepared a statement which 
would, if this Bill passed, be the kind of state- 
ment issued to the shareholders, showing as at 
present the actual capital authorised, and in a 
marginal note the amount converted, taking an 
imaginary sum ? — Yes* 

164. We will hand copies round to the mem- 
bers of the Committee showing how that is done ? 
—It is shown on the third page. You will observe 
that the ordinary stock here is still shewn by 
10,860,000 /., and assuming for t)ie moment that 
above one-third of the stock is converted, the 
marginal note represents the form in which this 
would be shown to the public so as to prevent 
^J one from imagining that in consequence of 
)^e duplication of the converted stock our capital 
is larger than it really is. 

165. Do you believe that a note of that kind 
0.101. 
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would remove any possible source of error in the 
public mind as to the capital being watered by 
the operation of an imaginary duplication ?-— It 
seems to me to be beyond a doubt that it would 
do so. 

166* There is one provision peculiar in your 
Bill which I will just ask jour attention to.' To 
begin with, the stock can only be converted at 
the instance of the individual holder of the stock; 
it is not compulsory against any itidi\'idual ? —No, 
it is not. 

167. Then you provide that in the case of a 
man having converted, or the holder of any 
stock which has been converted, wishing it to be 
re-converted back again into ordinary stock, he 
w-ill be able to do, that? — Yes; we have so pro- 
vided. We thought it advisable to make the 
provision, for this reason : that being, as I ex- 
plained at first, only wishful to provide a facility, 
and not being in the position of desiring that it 
should take universal effect, or indeed wanting 
that our shareholders should use it to the largest 
possible extent, we thought it desirable to make 
provision that if any found that they did not re- 
ceive the same advantages that they expected 
from conversion, there should be an opportunity 
afforded to them of coming back. In fact in 
order to save confusion in the public mind (if there 
was any existing) we thought we were in that 
way providing for the smallest amount of capital 
being put in the form of this marginal note. 

168. Of courcc that re-conversion is not an 
essential pai-t of your scheme ? — It is not. 

169. But you think it would be an advantage 
to give every holder the opportunity of either 
holding converted or unconverted stock as he 
likes? — We thought so, and, of course, these 
Bills were prepared without cousultation between 
the companies ; and this provision is very much 
a suggestion which, of course, we do not stand 
upon. We think it an improvement ; but it is 
by no means essential to our scheme. 

170. The principle of division of stock into 
preferred and deferred we all know has been 
accepted by Parliament in the year 1868, only 
that was by splitting and not by duplicating 
stock ? — That is so. 

171. Has your board caiefully considered 
whether it would suit the circumstances of your 
case to adopt the position under that Act of 
1868? — We think it exceedingly undesirable in 
our circumstances that the change should take 
place by means of splitting. In the event of 6 

f)er cent, being adopted, then taking the basis of" 
ast year's dividend, which was 5 l-8th per cent., 
it would give a preference dividend of 6 per 
cent, to 50 1, of each 100/., and a dividend of 4i 
to the remaining 50 /. Now we think in the first 

Slace tliat 6 per cent« is too large a secured 
ividend for the ordinary purposes of investment. 
Trustees and others naturally prefer to buy into 
a stock which either is about par or does not 
much exceed par in price. We thiak, therefore, 
that it would be an unwieldy and by no means a 
&ivourite stock. Then again, 4^ might be large 
enough to attract the attention of the Stock Con- 
version Company or another stock conversion 
company, and our deferred stock might be split 
again ; and. indeed, the 6 per cent, preference 
B 3 stock 
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stock might also be split. Of course this, as 
regards the ordinary stock, would be intensified 
if the rate of dividend were reduced from 6 per 
cent, on the preferred to 4 per cent. In that case 
the dividend on the deferred stock if split on tiie 
basis of last year's dividend would be 7 J, mani- 
festly large enough to attract the attention of a 
stock conversion company. Therefore we think 
that it is altogether inapplicable for the special 
purpose we have in view m applying for this Bill, 
that is to say, splitting is not applicable. 

172. That that has not been generally ap- 
proved by railway companies is shown by the 
fact that I think only two or three companies 
have adopted it in ttie last 22 years?— Three 
companies. 

173. And the Brighton or South Eastern 6 per 
cent, stock only stands at 158 to 161? — That is 
so. 

174. Do you find that these high priced stocks 
do not stand at their full value in the market 
that they might be expected to? — What are 
called heavy stocks are not preferred by in- 
vestors. 

1 75. The only other subject remaining for me to 
ask a question about is, these two deferred stocks : 
the deferred stock No. 1 and the deferred stock 
No- 2. You have seen the statement, of course, 
that has been made? — Yes, 1 have. 

Mr, Saunders* 

176. I will not prove. Sir, the facts stated by 
Mr. Pember, and which, no doubt, will not be la 
dispute, as to how that stock came to be created. 
(To the Witness.) Do you see how they will in 
any way be prejudiced by the alteration inter se 
of the other stocks? — I do not think we touch 
them in the slightest degree. 

177. Your accounts will always enable you to 
ascertain to a farthing what the amount of per- 
centage of dividend on the ordinary stock would 
be if It had not been all converted ? — That is so. 

178. Therefore it would be quite as apparent 
on the face of the accounts, to any investor, 
what his rights are, as it is at the present time ? 
— The procedure will be the same as before. 
Our dividends would be declared on the ordinary 
stock, and it would be a matter as between the 
company and those persons who had converted, 
that it should be paid to certain shareholders in 
two parts instead of being paid in one sum. 

179. I need scarcely say that you would not 
be inclined to accept the proposal made in para- 
graph 15 of the statement of these gentlemen 
that they should give you some of their existing 
stock in lieu of the deferred stock ? — It would 
be manifestly unjust to these shareholders 
(especially if we do not convert) that in order to 
afford an opportunitv to those who wish to con- 
vert, we should deduct from the money which 
ought to go into the pockets of our ordinary 
shareholders an annual sum in order to pay the 
claims of those holders of deferred stock who 
have really nothing to say and no claim to make 
as long as we are not dividing a larger dividend 
than 7 per cent, in the one case and 9 per cent, 
m the other. These stocks would have been 
better described when they were formed as 
" contingent right stocks. No. 2 and No. 1." 



Chairma?i. 

180. Would it be within your right to change 
the title now ?~-I am afraid that would be re- 
garded as unjust to them. 

Mr. Saunders. 

181. I suppose you are not so very particular 
about the nomenclature of these stocks, that if 
any injustice were done you would wish to adhere 
to it? — Certainly. 

182. But if several railway companies are 
adopting this system of having preferred and de- 
ferred ordinary stock, would it not be better if 
possible that your company should have the same? 
—It certainly would be better, but we would not 
stand upon that. 

183. You would leave yourselves entu-ely in 
the hands of the Committee ? — Entirely in the 
hands of the Committee. 

Mr. Ellis. 

184. You would admit probably that some 
confusion might arise, because even in this state- 
ment, which has been handed to us, the term 
" deferred ordinary " is used twice over, you see? 
— But we are willing to change the nomenclature. 
We thought that, perhaps, ** converted ordinary 
stock, No. 1, and converted ordinary stock, 
No. 2," might suffice. 

Mr. Saunders, 

185. Of course, if they consented to it, there 
could be no difficulty in converting their name 
into something which would avoid the mistake 
between the two if they did not like to be called 
by the same name that your ordinary shareholders 
would be ? — Certainly not ; but 1 am afraid that 
would be interfering with their rights. 

186. You think that is chimerical, do vou?— 
Yes. ^ 

187. It seems to me the proper solution of 
it? 

Chairman, 



188. You do not think that the duplication of 
of the stock, as it is proposed, will lead to over- 
speculation in the deferred stock ? — [ do not 
tnink it will. There are two classes of holders. 
There is a certain class of persons who wish to be 
moderately safe, and yet to get a little more 
annual return than they can have from first-class 
debenture stocks; first-class guaranteed stocks. 
These would, we think, be, on the whole, safe 
in investing in our preferred stock. And then, 
again, there is another large class who are willing 
to run the ordinarpr risks of the trade of the 
country, and we think that they might have an 
opportunity of making their investment, and 
buyine and selling, changing them as often as 
they liked, without leading to undue specula- 
tion. 

189. You expect that it will have the eflfect of 
improving the value of the stock in the market? 
— On the ground that you have two classes of 
buyers ; two sets of buyers where you have at 
present only one. 

190. And you think that your shareholders 
should »et the benefit of that profit rather than 
any trust company, or outside body of specu* 
lators?— Yes, we think so. 

191. That 
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Chairman — con tinu ed. 

191. That is one of your objections? — That 5s 
one of our objectiond. 

192. In the case of the North British Railway, 
who obtained powers to do this, that has been 
already effected, I believe ? — To a very marked 
extent. 

193. Then your other principal object is to 
avoid the danger or inconvenience that arises 
from your possibly being over-borne by the 
action of a combined trust company of the kind 
that has been described — That is so. A trust 
which IS formed for a different purpose than to 
further the interests of the Caledonian Rail- 
way. 

194. You are not altogether interested, only 
in your capacity of railway director, but I think 
it has been already stated that you are chairman 
of one of the largest Scotch banks, and are well 
acquainted wite the general feeling of the com- 
munity ? — Yes. 

195. How do you think this scheme is re- 
garded by bankers and all those interested in the 
community generally, and in its commercial 
standing ? — 1 think that bankers and large 
merchants regard the necessity for such a step as 
this arising ; but they almost all recognise the 
importance of securing the object in this way 
instead of allowinff it to be done by any chance 
combinations which may be formed ; that is to 
8ay, they would have preferred that no operations 
in the way of splitting stock had taken {)lace, 
but having begun, they look upon the obtaining 
powers by the companies themselves as very 
much preferable indeed to its being done in an 
indirect way and through foreign hands. 

196. You are, of course, aware that there are 
large railway companies subject to the same 
dangers or inconveniences that you think you 
may suffer from, who have not yet taken this step ? 
—That is 80. Some of them are so large that 
even the operations of several trusts would not 
affect them to the same extent as we would be 
liable to be affected. 

197. Such as the London and North Western? 
— Such as the London and North Western, and 
the Great Western and the Midland. 

198. But your general impression is that in the 
community of Glasgow and the West of Scot- 
land, at all events ( and no one knows it better 
than you do), and you conveyed to the Com- 
mittee the impression on your mind that this is 
not looked upon as a dangerous proposal, likely 
to lead to what is called, in ordinary language, 
gambling or over- speculation ? — I can unhesi- 
tatingly say that it is looked upon with favour by 
the great majority of the community. 

Mr. Buxton. 

199. Do you think that a large number of the 
holders will take advantage of this power? — It 
is not easy to form an opinion in regard to that. 
I have no doubt that a large number will. I 
would not be surprised to -see between a third 
and a half converted, and probably after the 
lapse of time it may gradually increase and come 
to be the larger half. 

200. Will the company do anything at the 
beginning to promote this duplication or other- 
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wise ; the difficulty will be, will not it, that there 
will be no quotation for a small amount of stock 
if only a small amount of stock is converted i —I 
think that the applications even from the first 
will be quite large enough tb secure a market ; 
not only a quotation but a regular market. 

201. And if a regular market is obtained, do 
you think the ground will be altogether cut away 
from the feet of these trust companies? — I think 
it will, I have no doubt it will. 

202. You think, in fact, that the trust com- 
panies will not further extend their operations ? 
— Not as regards our company. 

Mr. Beckett, 

203. As regards the reconversion, you do not 
seem to put much value upon that yourself ? — 
No, we do not. 

204. Would not it introduce confusion into 
the company's accounts and puzzle people very 
much as to >vhat thct present position is from half 
year to half year ?— No ; each half year of course 
the amount will vary, or may vary, and it will 
not introduce any more confusion if it were to 
become a little smaller than if it were to become 
a little larger. 

205. You seem to have introduced, I suppose 
you have introduced it in order to make the 
whole measure as acceptable as possible to as 
many as i)0S8ibIe? — Yes, and with the view 
rather of favouring stock being left as it is than 
of favouring conversion. 

206. Favouring the stock being left as it is ? — 
That is to say, favouring the largest amount of 
stock being left in its present form. 

207. Then you are not anxious to see the con- 
version yourself ? — 1 have not been anxious to 
see the conversion, but I look upon it as very 
important to obtain the opportunity for all share- 
holders who wish to have it to enjoy it. 

208. Did your Board ever think of making it 
compulsory ? — No, my board thought that uiat 
would be unjust and undesirable. 

209. Your objection to splittine seemed to be 
on account of the 6 per cent, required by the 
Act of 1868, but you might have split of course 
the 4 per cent, stock ? — I think 1 endeavoured 
to explain that if it were made 4 per cent, the 
danger would be intensified. Taking our 
dividend of last ^ear, if it were 4 per cent, then 
it would be a dividend to the preferred share- 
holders on each 50 /. of 4 per cent, and 6i to the 
deferred ; large enough to attract the operations 
of the Conversion company. 

Mr. Mowbray. 

210. Do you think it is necessary to alter the 
qualification of your directors?— The object we 
had in view in putting the alteration in was, as^ 
it were, to secure that where directors were pro- 
posed ; directors holding the two kinds of stock ; 
that they should hold in the combined form as- 
much as would correspond to the full ordinary 
stock which they at present must buy (by the 
Act of Parliament) to hold. 

211. But as you have the power of reconver- 
sion in your Bill it would always be open to 
them to reconvert their separate holdings into 
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Mr. Motvbray — coutinued. 
the old ordinary stock ?— Tea ; in that case they 
would come in as holders of 2,000 /. ordinary 
stock ; and they woidd be quite as acceptable in 
that shape. 

212. I was going to suggest to you that as 
you seem not anxious to have more of this 
stock converted than necessary, whether that 
\vould not be an additional inducement to people 
to hold the ordinary stock if you made the 
directors' qualification as it is at present in or- 
dinary stock only ? — The amount of ordinary 
stock involved in the holdings of 14 directors 
would be only 28,fX)0 /., and that is very little 
out of 10,000,000 /. or 11,000,000 /. 

Mr. Ellis. 

213. As 1 understand, it is not essential for a 
director to have any ordinary stock ? — It is not. 
We do not propose that directors should be dis- 
qualified by the want of ordinary stock no^. It 
is only if they happen to take their qualification 
from the converted stock that, we think they 
ought to hold the full amount of that converted 
stock in both forms sufficient to make an ordinary 
qualification. 

214. You might have the Board consist of 
gentlemen who had no interest whatever in that 
10,000,000/., I understand ?— We might; but, 
in point of fact, every director has more than 
2,000/. of ordinary stock. 

215. One other question : Have you had any 
instance of those connected with the Trust Com- 

gnies appearing at your meetings, and mani-^ 
iting any hostility ? — We have not. 

Chairman. 

816. Has there been time enough for that? — 
There has scarcely been time. It is only a year 
old ; and no burning question has come up in the 
meantime. 

Mr» Biddulph. 

217. Have you any means of knowing how 
much of your stock is held by Trust Companies? 
—Of course, the register would show that. 

218. Quite so ?— 1 cannot say offhand. 

219. You have no means of telling the Com- 
mittee ? — I could get the information. 

Mr. Bristowe. 

220. I understood you, on being asked under 
what circumstances, or for what reason, you 
would allow reconversion, to say : If the share- 
holders did not receive the advantages they 
expected of the conversion, would you tell me 
under what circumstances shareholders having 
converted into preferred and deferred could not 
reap the advantacfes that they had under the old 
system ? — The chief object a shareholder would 
have in dividing or converting would, I presume, 
be to make his stock more valuable in the 
market. If that state of matters ceased to exist, 
and the price of the two combined was some- 
what similar to the price of the ordinary stock, 
then he mi^ht say, I would rather have my stock 
as before m ihe shape of ordinary stock and 
come for the reconversion. 

221. Might it not be very awkward in the 



Mr. BrUiowe — continued. 

manipulatious of stock which you know take 
place for people to have the opportunity of re- 
converting, thus " cornering " the market from 
time to time ?— Well, that is a matter rather for 
the Stock Exchange. 

222. I wanted to see under what circum- 
stances the combined stocks could be less valu- 
able than the other ( I do not see how it could be 
so) ; but it seems to me that there ought to be 
some important reason for there-conversion. The 
conversion I quite understand, but the re-con- 
version is a little awkward. Another question I 
want to ask you is with regard to the voting 
powers of the preferred and deferred stocks. I 
believe according to this Bill the preferred have 
three-fourths of uie voting power and the deferred 
one-fourth ? — Ft is not a point wc are very strong 
upon. Indeed, I do not know that we thought 
quite alike with regard to that ; but the reason 
that weighed with us was this : We looked upon 
the ordinary stock as bearing the risks of the 
trade and as being, whether in the shape of pre- 
ferred or deferred converted stock, deeply in- 
terested and directly interested in the prosperitj 
of the company to a larger extent than guaranteed 
and preference stockholders and still more than 
debenture holders, who under any circumstances 
are perfectly safe. We thought that it was 
desirable that the lar^r portion of the 
voting po^er should be given to the holders, to 
that portion of the convertible stock which wag 
likely to be held continuously ; and we thought 
that the preferred 3 per cent, stock would be 
held more by continuous holders, that it would 
be less likely to be changed and could be better 
trusted with the direction of the policy of the 
company than those who held the deferred stock, 
who might be holders this month and cease to 
be holders next month. 

223. But is it not a fact thit the bulk of the 
prosperity or adversity of the company would, if 
all the stock were converted, fall upon the holders 
of the deferred stock ? — Well, the margin of 
security is comparatively narrow, and even those 
who hold the deferred stock would have a direct 
interest in thejprosperity of the company, and in 
seeing that unprofitaJble undertakings were not 
proceeded with. 

224. You are still of opinion that the preferred 
stock should have a greater voting power than 
the deferred stock ? — I would prefer that ; but 
we are quite willing to fall in with the wishes of 
the Committee, if it is thought desirable that one 
uniform scale of voting power should be found in 
all the Bills. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. iSaunders was heard to address the 
Committtee in support of the preamble of 
the Bill 

Chairman,'] I think the desire of the Com- 
mittee would be to do neither any harm nor 
any good to these old delerrecl ordinary 
stocks. We do not wish either to improve 
them or to spoil them in any way. 



Mr. Saunders,] Quite so. 



Chairman] 
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Chairman^] But seeing that they are 
recognised under the title of *' Deferred 
Ordinary Stock, No. 1," and "Deferred 
Ordinary Stock, No. 2," I think it will be 
desirable that there should be some word, at 
all events, inserted in the new stock, in order 
to prevent confusion. 

Mr. Saunders.'] I think that word "con- 
verted ^ really does make the distinction. 



ChairmafL] Yes. Then that coneludeii 
the Caledonian case ? 

Mr. Sau7iders.'] That concludes the Cale- 
donian case, Sir. 

Chairman,'] Now we proceed to the Great 
Northern. 

Mr. Pope.] If you please. Sir. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT 



Mr. W. Beckett. 
Mr. Biddulph. 
Mr. Brislowe. 
Mr. Buxton. 



Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 

Mr. Dickson. 

Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. R. Mowbray. 



The Eight Hon. H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in the Chair. 



GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (CAPITAL) BILL. 



Hn Pope was heard to open the case on behalf of the Promoters of the Bill. 



Mr. William Grinling, sworn ; and Examined. 



Mr. Balfour Browne, 

225. You are the accountant of the Great 
Northern Railway Company ? — I am. 

226. And you have held that office for upwards 
of 20 years ? — Yes. 

227. You are well acquainted of course with 
the financial history of the company and the 
terms and conditions on which the capital was 
created I— I am. 

228 » The particulars of the capital stock are 
set out in the first schedule referred to by my 
learned iriend, Mr. Pope. The first original 
stock there is 10,884,517/. ; A stock, 1,159,275/., 
and B stock, the same sum, making 13,203,067 /.? 
—Yes. 

229. Certain of your original stock has been 
issued at a premium ? — It has. 

230. And instead of the premium going, as 
some companies allow it to go, into the pocket of 
the shareholders, it has gone into the pocket of 
the company ? — Yes. 

23 L Ana appears on the capital account, but 
no interest is paid upon it ? — That is so. 

232. Ho A much is that ?— 269,260 /. 

233. That makes a total capital, although not 
a total interest bearing capital of 13,472,327/,, 
is not I hat so ? — That is correct. 

234. Now with regard to the preference, that 
is 15,789,010 /. ?— Yes. 

235. And the debenture stock, 9,089,301 /.?— 
Yes. 

236. That brings out the total figures men- 
tioned by my learned friend, Mr. Pope. Now 
special powers were granted to the Great 
Northern under their Act of 1848, which enabled 
the shareholders to divide the original stock into 
equal moieties denominated A and B, B being 
entitled lo a preference dividend of 6 per 
cent, is not that so ? — That is correct. 

237. So that the principle of division of ordi- 
nary stock into preferred and deferred was re- 



]Mr. Balfour Browne — continued. 

cognised by Parliament in our case as long ago 
as 1848 ?— It was. 

238. In that case of course it was optional ?— 
Yes. 

239. The A are only to have the balance ot 
the dividend declared from time to lime on the 
ordinary stock ?— Yes. 

240. Therefore whatever dividend is divided on 
the ordinary stock, the B first get their 6 per 
cent, and the A get the remainder ? — That is so. 

241. Now I need not go into the question of 
the litigation, but litigation did take place, and it 
came before that great judge. Vice -Chancellor 
Wood, and he decided that the B shares were 
cumulative ? — If you will allow me, I should like 
to say a word of explanation upon that first divi- 
sion, because it has a very important bearing upon 
what we now propose. The division in 1848, as 
you stated, was upon a 6 per cent, basis, and it 
was an optional division with the shareholders to 
convert or not. The result of that conversion 
has already been explained ; but I may say that 
the Great Northern were the first company to 
introduce this method of dealing with stocks, and 
we have been more fortunate as respects the 
results than any other company who have divided 
stocks, that is, our divided stocks have stood at a 
higher price than the divided stocks of other com- 
panies, as compared with the original stock; and 
for two reasons ; the first, as has been stated, that 
it was decided by Vice Chancellor Wood that 
the 6 shareholders were entitled to a cumulative 
dividend, and then in 1851 the directors decided 
that they would not allow any more stock to be 
divided. The division was allowed for a specific 
purpoFe; that purpose had been answered, and 
the Board therefore would not allow it to be 
continued. But I think the Committee will at 
once see the effect of that, which was not only io 
limit the stock, but to increase the value; and 
therefore our A and B stocks have stood as a rule, 
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Mr. Balfour JSroMme— continued, 
ms compared with the original stock, at about 12 
per cent, higher value. The A and B would 
prodnce about 12 per cent, more than the price 
of the original stock for the time being. 

242. Under the Act of 1848 it was optional on 
the directorate to allow that conversion to go on 
to any extent ? — It was. 

243. But they did not do so, they stopped it at 
a certain point, when 1,159,275/. had been 
diTided. So much for it, and so much for B ? — 
They did. 

Chairman.'] I do not wish to interrupt 
you, but the witness aaid that it was stopped 
because the object had been attaineiL Have 
you asked what the object was ? 

Mr. Balfour Browne, 

244. No, I do not know what it was* but I will 
askMr. Grinling. (To tiie WU7iess.) What was 
the object? — The object was this: during the 
payment of the calls on the original stock some 
of the shareholders experienced a difficulty in 
meeting them so quickly as was found necessary 
for the purpose of carrying on the construction 
of the line ; it was pointed out to the directors 
and urged upon them that if they allowed this 
division they would enable the Shareholders to 
tide over a difficulty ; the arrangement was that 
any shareholder who had paid 17 /. out of 25 L 
was allowed to divide or convert, and 12/. 10.?. 
of that 17 /. was assigned to the " A " or deferred 
stock; that, therefore, was paid up; there was 
no further liability upon it. The balance of the 
call between the 12/. 10 5. aud the 17 i was 
assiffned to the **B" stock; but as that**B" 
stock carried 6 per cent, (true it was in the 
future) there was no difficulty whatever in the 
shareholders either disposing of their stock or 
carrying on their engagement for their calls. 
That was, I believe, the special reason, and I 
may add that the directors were never very 
favourably disposed towards a speculative class of 
shareholders; and it is not with the idea of in- 
troducing speculative shareholders into the com- 
pany that we bring this scheme before you. 
When I come furtlier to explain the scheme, 
perhaps you will allow me to explain that point 

245. 1 will give you an opportunity of ampli- 
fying that ; but in the meantime I want to get 
this fact ; a certain aaoount of conversion was 
allowed for the object you have explained? — 
Yes. 

246. It is still in the power of the directors to 
allow conversion to go on at present if they 
choose ? — It is. 

247. That is provided for by the Act of 1848? 
—Yes. 

Mr. Bristawe.} May 1 interpoee and ask 
when Vice-Chancellor Wood's coocIp-^" 



about this being a cumulatire dividend took 
place ? 

Mr. Balfour BrowneJ] I would give it 
you, but 1 do not find it here. Mr. Grin- 
ling, I dare say,, will tell you the date. I fi^d 
I have the Keport here and that will give it 

Mr. Bristowe,] The point is only to know 
0.101. 



whether it affected the decision of the direc- 
tors in stopping the further division. 

Wityiess.l Oh, no, not that I am aware 
of 

Mr. Balfour Brcume.'] This was discussed, 
and the decision given on the 28th and 29th 
January 1859. 

Mr. Binstcwe.'] And when did they stop 
dividing the stock ? 

Witness.'] In 1851. 

Mr. Balfour Browne. 

248. So it had not anything to do with that. 
(To the Witness,) Then, under the Great 
Northern Acts of 1872, 1875, and 1887, special 
powers were granted to them for the consolida- 
tion of several preferential stocks at varying 
rates of dividend?— That is so; and 1 should 
like to mention here that the addition to the pre- 
ference capital by the cdnsolidation of those 
stocks anoountcd to 1,80^,000 /* 

249. Just let us follow that process, because 
it seems important. Yon had various preference 
stocks at varying rates of interest ?-- We had; 
and I may say 

250. Wait just a minute. I want to get ques- 
tion and answer, if you please, for a minute or 
two ; then you shall go on and explain. Is it a 
disadvantage to a company to nave a large 
number of different stocKs at different rates ? — 
Certainly not. 

251. '^ Certainly not,** do yon say ? — Yes. 

252. I do not understand that ?— I can best 
illustrate it in this way : I may say we had two 
consolidations of these preference stocks; I think 
the first one was in 1878, when we brought our 
five per cent, (that is when we could convert) 
into a four and a half, that being at that time 
about the current market rate at which the stock 
could be placed. When we came down to 1887, 
then we lound that it was profitable to the share- 
holder to bring those stocks down to a four per 
cent., and that was done ; the total increment 
or addition to the stock being the amount that 
I hare stated. I should Kke just to dwell upon 
these two points for a moment to show that in 
tiie scheme we arc now proposing we are following 
out the lines of past legislation. In the first 
place, we have been allowed (and as has been 
stated we still possess the power) to divide 
stock ; or, what is sometimes called to split 
stock ; I call it dividing the dividend, ap- 
portioning the dividend ; that is, the dividend 
was apportioned. The stock was not affected 
beyond that; it stood in two amounts to cor- 
respond with the assigned amounts of dividend. 
We have, as has been stated again, that power still, 
but the directors consider that 6 percent, is not a 
rate at which they would now place any guaran- 
teed stock. And I should Hke to impress upon 
the Committee the position of railways in 
reference to those rates of interest in the past. 
Now, take for instance, our 5 per cent, stock, 
which was placed, I think, in 1849 at par. The 
result of the two conversions is that that stock 
stands at, or is worth now, 150 1. That falls 

C 2 upon 
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Mr< Balfour Brovnie — continued. 

upon the back of the railway. We are not pro- 
losing (and never have proposed) in any way to 
alter the burden ; but looking at the future I 
think the Committee will see how important it is, 
when you arc placing capital, that you should 
place it on the lowest rate of interest wr the time 
being that you can. If we could see our way, 
we would bring our 4 per cent, down below that, 
and ultimately I believe it will have to come 
below that ; that is that all preference or pre- 
ferred stocks will have to be placed at something 
like the current rate of the day. 

25:^. Ju9t let me put in a question there. As 
1 understand, the rierht of conversion was con- 
ferred by the Act of 1848 ?— It was so. 

254. But if that right was exercised it would 
■Htill hjive to be exercised on a 6 per cent, basis? 
— And witli cumulative rights? 

255. And \\\i\i cumulative rights, both of 
which you think wrong in principle ? — Yes, Par- 
liament have decided the question of cumulative 
rights. 

2b^. Further than that, on the consolidation of 
your preference stock Parliament recognised the 
principle of the increase of the nominal value of 
the stock ?— Yes. 

257 . So lonjr as the dividend was not increased? 
— Yee. 

258 And when that was done you reduced 
eertain preference stocksin the amount of dividend 
to increase the nominal value ? — Yes. 

'ii59. Leaving ihe holders of those preference 
stocks in precisely the same position as they were 
befor*^?^ — With an improved market. 

260. And ivhen you answered that it was **not 
a disadvantage/' I think you missed my word; it 
is a clear luivantage to a railway company to 
have as few stocks of varying descriptions as 
possible, ia it not ? — Yes. 

261. Now u general explanation of the grounds 
<m which that took place you have already given. 
The share capital has been issued either as 
original or preference, as considered most 
advantageous by the company at the period of 
raisin*T the capital, as you have explained? — 
Ye& ; and I should like to follow that out. There 
has been no rule for placing railway capital, and 
it certainly hab occurred to me, sitting in this 
room the last two days, that the Bills which are 
before the Committee do not propose any rule 
now* They propose to add to the methods of 
creating stocks, in fact, to increase the number, 
which is manifestly undesirable, not only from 
the company's point of view, but from the ohare- 
holder^' point of view; because a small stock 
does not produce so good a market as a lai-ge 
stock would. 

262* May I just interpose there. One of the 
disadvantages to your A and B and Ordinary, is 
that the A and B are small stocks? — That is so. 

263. And> as I under3tand, one of your main 
grounds for compulsory conversion is, that there 
siiall not be those outstanding people who would 
make a separate stock? — Yes; and I should 
like to tell the Committee the result of our 
experience of having three sets of original share- 
holders ; that is, an original shareholder, pure and 
simple ; an original shareholder who gets a pre- 
ferred dividend, and an original shareholder who 
gets a deferred dividend. Their interests can- 
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not be the same, and the company, although not 
placed in any difficulty at all by the arrange- 
ment, have at times found this conflict of interest 
a serious drawback very often in the manage* 
ment of their affairs. I may irive one illustra- 
tratiou with reference to the declaration of divi- 
dend. We were advised for years that in order 
to fulfil the engagement between the A and the 
B shareholders, that the A would guarantee the 
6 per cent, to the B ; that after A had fulfilled 
that guarantee, he was entitled to have the 
balance closely divided. That was done, and the 
consequence was, as compared with some of the 
large companies, our balance was an infinitesimal 
one, 2,000/. or 3,000 /. Looking at the contin- 
gencies of working a railway, it is a very great 
inconvenience to have that state of things ; but 
that was one of the conditions of having the«e 
separate classes of shareholders. I should like, if 
the Committee will allow me, just to finish, bj 
saying, that if the scheme fulfils its object, instead 
of having, as in the case of the other Bills, or i 



m 



the case of our own Bill, supposing our Bill was 
not compulsory, but optional, we should aggra- 
vate our difficulty, as we should have an original 
A and a B, and a pr^^feiTcd and a deferred 
stock. Therefore, one object of the scheme is to 
endeavour, as far as possible, tn bring those 
stocks into one. 



Ckaii 



airman. 



264. What you point out as afiPecting the 
holders of deferred stock is, that it is to their 
interest to use up the uttermost farthing of the 
earnings of the company so far as they are 
available. That will equally apply to your new 
regime with the two classes of shareholders ?— I 
am very glad you have given me the oppor- 
tunity, Sir, of answering that, because I think 
you will see that the position is altered. We 
shall no longer divide stocks partly into A and 
B, or preferred and deferred, that only operates 
as regards the past ; when we come to deal with 
the future we shall have the preferred stock, 
which will practically be the preference, and the 
deferred will become an open stock. I may 
quote the North British as an illustration of howr 
it has been carried out. 

265. You think when the margin has been 
given to the 4 per cent, stock that the interest 
of the deferred shareholders will be practically 
equivalent to the interest of the preferred share- 
holder in an ordinary railway ? — I think so. 

Mr. Baljour Browne. 

266. That is so. On the other hand, while it 
was a small stock, like 1,159,000 /., or whatever 
it was, that did not operate ; it was too small to 
bear that general interest? — At one time 3,0(K)/. 
or 4,000 Z. made a difference of a quarter per 
cent. 

267. You have already pointed out now, that 
the result of the operation, that is, of the con- 
version of your preference stock into one unform 
stock, did increase the value of the stock to the 
proprietors ? — Certainly. 

268. It clearly could do no harm to any other 
body, the mere increase of the nominal value?— 
That is my view ; I have not heard any com- 
plaints 
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Mr. Balfour Browne — continued, 
plaints ; I think the shareholders are very well 
satisfied. 

269. The original stock having been improved 
by division into A and B, and the preference by 
the consolidation into one stock at the reduced 
rate: — Just so. 

270. or course the disadvantage of trying to 
operate under the Act of 1848 would be with 
the six per cent. ; and that is an al)8olute amount 
of interest ? — Yes, it would not produce so good 
a return of dividend. 

271. Now, let me ask you this, it is a matter 
outside of your proof, but it will save me 
perhaps calling another witness : Was this matter 
of conversinD brought to the notice of the 
directors by the shareholders themselves? — It 
was, on several occasions. 

272. The initiative came from the share- 
holders ? — Certainly ; and I noticed in turning 
up the report of 1849, th^t that was the case with 
the first division of A. and B. ; that came from 
the shareholders. 

Chairman. 

273. That we quite appreciate, because you 
have explained to us the motive of it ? — Yes. 

274. When the shareholders more recently 
moved in this direction, what was their motive ? 
—First, you see, Sir, they see, or perhaps they 
themselves are participators in the improved 
value of the 12 per cent.; they, therefore, of 
course, wish to increase the stock with the view 
of getting a profit. 

Mr, Balfour Browne. 

275. Just let me ask you first of all with 
regard to that 12 per cent., io put it quite 
clearly ; you did mention 12 per cent., but you 
did not work it out ; just work it out in figures ; 
as you have it here 100 /. A. in market value 
was 102 /.?— Yes. 

276. £.100 B. market value 165/., making 
for the two 200 /., which was, split, 267 Z. ; is 
not that so ? — That is it. 

277. Now the average value of each 100 /. 
under that system, that is, when you have split, 
i8l33i/.?— Yes. 

278. The present market value of the original 
stock where no split has taken place is 121 /. ? — 
Yes, if you will allow me to say i^o ; it was so 
where I put that figure down. 

279. Is that it? — It is so for this reason, and 
it has a bearing upon the question ; that so soon 
as the Company had deposited their Bill for the 
Act for this further conversion, the original stock 
increased in value ; and it has a converse action ; 
sometimes it has eflfect on the original stock, 
and sometimes on the divided stocks ; the anti- 
cipatory value is, of course, to the original stock ; 
but when you get the stocks divided, of course it 
depends then again upon the position of the 
dividend. The 6 per cent, stock, if it is assured, 
as our B or preferred stock has been assured, Jby 
the large amount left payable for the A, quite 
apart from the cumulative rights which have 
never been exercised, except on one occasion, 
and that was during a period of misfortune ; I 
think the Committee will see that there are 
reasons why these stocks should go up in price. 
Alb I have put it, the position is just this : that an 
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Mr. Balfour Broume — continued. 

original shareholder, instead of beinff in pos- 
session of one security which he can take in the 
market, is Ih possession of two securitiea: be- 
cause I do not think it need necessarily be 
taken. It is all very wiell for a Trust Invest- 
ment Company and stock-jobbing cancenis to 
look upon these preferred and deferred stocks aa 
separate ; but that has not been the domeetio 
idea, and the variety of reasons that there are 
for these stocks improving in value *^nves the 
figure that has already been stated, that is the 
12 i per cent. 

iMr. Bristowe. 

280. If you will allow me to put it to you : 
unless X am mistaken, this A stock has been a 
very violent speculative article in consequence 
of the very small amount in hand? —Yes, 
mainly so. 

281. It must not be taken as the normal 
value, the difference between the original of 
these two stocks, because it has been the subject 
of very violent speculations I suppose ever since 
the year it was created ? — Yes. 

282. It is a fact, is it not, that you can easily 
control a small amount of stock?- -Just so. 

Mr. Balfour Browne. 

283. Very likely that calculation of the dif- 
ference of 12 per cent, would not hold if you 
had large stocks; I quite admit that. (To the 
Witness.) But still has the same operation ? — I 
should like, please, to answer that. That is not 
the sjjeneral opinion. The larger the sti>ck 

Mr. Bristowe."] I am not giving an opinion 
about it; i only ask the question. 

Witness.'] The larger the market the 
better the value; that is what I am in- 
formed. 

Mr. Balfour Browne. 

284. That is true, no doubt; but when you 
get the small stock, do not you send to introduce 
speculative operations ? — Certainly. 

285. So that it may be run up or run down ? 
— Yes. The fluctuation in the rate of dividend 
has been considerable. At one time our divi- 
dend was 7i per cent. The A shareholderiB were 
getting 8 or 9 per cent., whereas now they have 
to be content with a modest 3 7-8th8. 

286. However, I understand one of the 
reasons for this compulsory conversion is to get 
the whole of the stock into two catet/oriea ? — 
Yes. 

287. One the preferred and the other the 
deferred ? — It is so. 

288. You think the amounts will Ve so great 
that they cannot be controlled by geutlemaa 
speculators, and that they will be sufficient to 
keep the affair steady ? — Yes, I think «o, 

289. To take another illustration of the effect 
of the consolidation of your preference stocks 
into a 4 per cent, consolidated stock, the price 
of 4i per cent, preference prior to consolidation 
was 138 /. for the 100 /. ?— Yes, 4 J that is. 

290. Equal to a 4 per cent, stock at 123 L ? — 
Yes. 

291. Now what is the price of a 4 per cent. 
C 3 aftei> 
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Mr. Balfour Btowtie — continued. 

ftfter consolidation ? — It has varied little because 
of the copdition of the money market ; but it 
did reach at one time 130 /., an^ it has been 
very recently as high as 129 /. 

292. TKere again, yoii believe that to a large 
extent that increase is due to the effect of con- 
solidation ? — Yes, T know ot no other cause. 

293. You confuse a possible purchaser if you 
present him with a great number of different 
stocks at different prices with diflferent dividends ? 
— Not only that, but you see the man has to 
wait a long time for a market. 

294. No doubt? — We have had small stocks 
under 100,000/. If a man wants to sell 
he may have to wait months before a purchaser 
comes. 

295. That is a serious disability to certain 
persons ? — Yes, it depresses the value. Then 
there is a further reason : Of late years (I be- 
lieve it has been due to the action of the Govern- 
ment with reference to consols) there has been a 
great demand for 4 per cent, preference stocks, 
which has assisted the upward movement. 

296. Would the new 4 per cent, preferred 
stock which you are now seeking to create, 
attain a better price than the B. 6 per cent. ? — 
Relatively it would. 

297. Relatively, of course I meant to say that ? 
—Yes. 

298. That is to say, 150 /. of the 4 per ceot. 
would get more than 100 /. of the 6 per cent. ? — 
Yes. 

299. There is a demand ; a good deal in the 
market too, is there not, for preferred and de- 
ferred? — Yes. 

300. Now assuming the market value of the 
new preferred or deferred stock to be 120/., 
what would be the result of the conversion of the 
B. into a 4 per cent stock ?— I have taken it 
in this way : that 100 L original, if we gave 75 /. 
preferred ; that is 75 /. for xhe 50 /. which you 
will see is turning the 50 /. 6 percent, into a 75/. 
4 per cent. ; I have taken that at 120 /. ; that 
would give 90 i. for the 75/. of i>referred 
stock. 

301. Or is it not easier to do it in " hundred 
pounds " ?— If you please 

302. It would be 180 /. for the 100 /. ?— -No, 
120/. 

303. For the 150 /. ?— Yes ; well I would 
rather take it as I have got it here, if you woukl 
allow me (I have had figures enough latelv), be- 
cause it illustrates the mode in which the ex- 
change takes place. After f bey converted 50 L 
6 per cent, the proprietor would get 75 /. 4 per 
cent. ; the 120 /. preferred would give 90 /. for 
the 75 /. ; the 50 /. A would remain the same ; 
aad that is another feature in this scheme which 
the direciors have considered an advantage, that 
we are not increasing the deferred stock. And 
I think when I point out to the Committee that 
the same result is obtained by this increase of 
the preferred stock ; that is^ making the pre* 
ferred si^ck in the ratio of 3*5ths and 2-5ths de- 
ferred, ii produces about the same effect aa if 
you were to defer both those stocks, and that it 
1ft more to rbe advantage of the shareholder to 
have a stock with a fixed value than to have a 
speculative stock ; and as I have already said 
the board do not view with very much favour the 



Wr. Balfour Brotcne — continued. 

increaseof speculative stocks. The increase in 
the value by this arrangement would be 20 /. 
That is the estimate ; but I should rather put it 
at something like 15 /. 

304. Now will you just go on with yoar cal- 
culation; 50/. at 6 per cent, equals 75/. at 
4 ; the market value would be 90 /, ?— Yes. 

305. 50/. A would be 50 /. deferred ?~ That 
is it. 

306. Market value probably 51 /. ?— Yes; it 
would be in all respects in the same position as 
the pre-^ent A. That would be equad to 141 1 
for the 125 /. of preferred and deferred 
stocks. 

307. Now what is the present value of the 
original?— I put it at 121 /. at this time. 

308. So that the increased value would be ? 
— 20 /., as 1 have afready said ; the price would 
vary. 

309. This system is to be applied to the uew 
stock of I he company ? — That is proposed in the 
clause that has been referred to. 

310. Just let me see the effect of that. If it 
is applied to the new stock of the company aoj 
the increased market value yields anything like 
20 /., that premium would go imo the pocket of 
the company and enure to the benefit of the 
public without paying any interest ? — Ii 
would. 

Mr. Bristoicf. 

311. It would go into the pocket of the share- 
holder, would it not ? — No, if you will allow me 
just to put it to yon. So far as regards existing 
or past stocks it would go to the shareholder; 
any new w\)uld come to the Company. We have 
1,000,000 /. 6 per cent, to do now. The effect of 
it shortly is this : I think I can better illustrate 
it in rate i>er cent. ; suppose we had a 5 per cent 
dividend and we were going to divide it in the 
ratio of the existing or profiosed conversion, the 
conversion of existing stocks, we should take 3/. 
out of it to represent the 75 L preferred stock. 
If I was going to issue it first hand I should have 
this 25/. (the addition) lor the Company. I 
should only have to pay 2 /., that is I have re- 
duced the dividend to the rate of 4 per cent. 
The effect of the arrangement, I submit, is rerj 
important as affecting the issue of future capital, 
because it will enable the Company to place th^ 
capital upon a very low rate of fixed dividend. 

Mr. Balfour Browne. 

312. To some extent this in the cajse of rail- 
ways anticipates the legislation which is in vogue 
as to gas companies, that they are bound to sell 
their shares by auction, and the premium goes to 
the benefit of the Company, not to the benefit of 
the shareholders, and does not receive any in- 
terest? — Certainly it works in that direction. 

313. It works in that way, that m compulsory 
in the case of gas companies, but it has not been 
applied to the case of railways at allP^-Yes; 
and I should just like to take up the point again 
as to the raising of future capital upon the ac- 
counts of the companies. Many companies (I 
would rather not mention names) if they b^ 
issued all their stock on the principle that you 
say the gas and water companies ai-e now to b« 
compelled to do, would have received a consider- 
able 
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Mr. Balfour Brownt — continued. 

able amount of additional capital for the same 
annual charge, In fact some of the companies 
seem quite happy in falling back uj>on their 
misfortunes. When they approach paying a 
very low dividend, they say, Oh, well, if you 
spread it over the whole, it would givo 
a very satisfactory result. But then unfor- 
tunately it has gone to other people. It does 
not come to the company, and our burdens are 
quite heavy enough, it goes on the market. 
Stock issued at par gradually rising to 10 or 20 
per cent, gets dissipated, or if not dissipated it 
docs not fall to the Company,- yet the Company 
have for all time to carry that burden ; and as 
far as I understand the proposafs that have come 
forward, I do not know exactly how to submit 
it, but I think it is well worthy of considera- 
tion. 

314. I am getting now upon somewhat danger- 
ous ground. Trust Companies have sought to 
attain similar objects to those you are seeking 
here by simply duplicating the stock ? — Yes. 

315. You have got some statistics to lay before 
the Committee as to that. I understand some of 
the other railway companies propose simjjy to 
duplicate the stock as against the proposal in 
your Bill ? — Yes. 

316. We will not go upon that ; but will you 
give the figures you have got as to the result of 
the stock companies, operations ? — This is 
worked out on the accounts of the Stock Invest* 
ment Company. The London and North West- 
em Stock (the figures have already been quoted) 
on a security of 1,000,000/.; the Trust Com- 
pany have issued 1,000,000 /. of their own stock, 
3^ per cent. 

Chairman. 

317. We have had this before ?— Yes, you have 
had it before. You have had all these 
figures. 

318. Unless you have some new or more 
forcible deduction to make we need not have it 
again? — It shows this, that they make a profit 
upon the present price of something like 7 /. 
That is the aggregate. 

Mr. Balfour Browne. 

319. I will not press it?— The product of those 
stocks take the London and North Western at 
184 /., and the present price of the London and 
North Western stock at 177 /. gives an improve- 
ment of only 7 Z. ; but then the Trust Invest- 
ment Company do not make their money in that 
way. 

320. What do you mean by that? — I mean 
that they buy and sell stock as I understand ; 
they are a stock-jobbing company. I do not 
know the distinction. 

321. We have that to some extent from the 
witnesses who have gone before. -As. I under- 
stand, the result of those figures that shows what 
you have already been illustrating ; that there is 
a gain, at all events? — Yes, I should like to 
point out to gentlemen who talk about doing 
this through the Investment Company that they 
have to pay the 8 per cent expenses, equivalent 
to something like 3 /. ; tncy get c second-hand 
security (because the stock is really pledged to 
the Trust Investment Company), and those 
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stocks are issued against it. Of course the in- 
tegrity of the trustees is the guarantee, but still 
it cannot be considered as a first class security ; 
and taking the operation as it is, it is not the best 
way. If you decide that it is advisable to water 
stocks, that is not the way to do. 

322. Now we will go to the scheme we have 
propounded here. Just very shortly tell us what 
that is ; the amount of existing stocks is shown 
upon the schedule ? — Yes, which has been re- 
ferred to. 

323. Preferred and deferred to be issued in 
lieu thereof; that is, set out in Schedule 3, as 
Mr. Pope pointed out ? — Yes. 

324. The mode of carrying out the provisions 
of the scheme is contained in Sections 3 to 6 of 
the Bill ?— Yes. 

325. The scheme adopts the frinciplc of the 
original division of A* into A. and B., modified 
only by substituting 4 per cent, interest in lieu 
of me 6 per cent ? — ^That is so. 

326. And increasing the capital in accordance 
with the arrangement already recognised for the 
consolidation of the ordinary and preference 
stocks ? — Yes. 

327. There is nothing you do to-day that you 
cannot find a precedent for in the past historv of 
the Great Northern Kail way Company? — That 
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328. There is one modification, and that is 
that this scheme does not go beyond the cumu- 
lative rights of the B. stock, and those rights 
would be met, to some extent, by the improved 
security of the preferred stock ? — It does not go 
beyond; and as I have pointed out these cumu- 
lative riorhts have only come into operation once 
in something like 30 years. The value of the 
preferred stock after all does not depend on 
whether you call it 4 per cent, or 6 per cent. ; 
it depends upon what is behind it ; if therefore 
you were to give preferred stock behind your 
deferred stock, you secure it to all intents and 
purposes. 

329. As I understand the scheme to-day, with 
reference to the future stock, it is always that 
there should be an amount of deferred stock 
issued comparable to and bearing a proportion to 
the preferred stock? — Yes, that is the three- 
fifihs and the two-fifths. 

330. So that the preferred stock always has 
the backing of an equivalent amount of deferred 
stock? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

331. What do you mean by ^^ equivalent 
amount?"-- 1 hesitated at that; not an equal 
amount, certainly ; a proportionate amount 

332. How do you determine the equivalency 
of it ? — It is two-fifths ; that is 50 /. as against 
75/, 

333. Quite so ; I rather wish to know, and I 
think the Committee would like to know this ; 
there are two particular points as to this indi- 
vidual scheme ? 

Mr. Balfour Browne*^ Yes. 

Chairman.} The first, I think, Mr. Grin- 
ling has said a good deal about ; that is why 
the 4 per cent, was fixed upon. 
C4 Mr. 
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Chairman — continued. 
Mr. Balfour Browne,'] Yes. 



\ 



Chairman.'] Or Mr. Pope explained it, 
one or the other ; I really forget which. 
the other point is, as to the 75/. and the 
50/, You propose that 100 /. stock shall be 
represented by 75 /. preferred and 50 /. de- 
ferred. 

Mr. Balfour Browne.] That is only 
chatii^fing the 6 per cent, into a 4 per cent. ; 
that is the whole. Sir. If you turn it into 
100 A, taking 100 /. 6 per cent, changed into 
4 per cent, it becomes 1.^0/. ; divide that by 
half it becomes 75 /. 

Witness.] But if you will allow me to put 
it in another way, and, perhaps, I shall at 
the same time answer both questions ; it is 
really governed by the dividend. 

334, Ctjrtainly? — As to whether you split or 
whether you duplicate, I do not know whether 
any gentleman would think it worth while to 
duplicate London, Chatham, and Dover Original 
Stock, and there are some stocks where the 
margin is so slight that there is no room Tor 
duplication. As I have already said, if I could 
secure the value by the increase of the pro- 
portion of the deferred stock, I submit that that 
13 a bettei' method than watering or duplicating 
both preferred and deferred. Now, taking our 
dividend, I had better take 5 per cent., the divi- 
dend was 4 /. 17 5. 6 rf. on the last year 

Chairman* 

Z^^. Would you state what the dividends of 
the Great Northern Railway have been, or can 
you stale it for a number of years back. We 
have it far other railways ? — Yes, I have it here. 
I have the average, the average for the past 10 
years, 

336. The average is not much good ? — Here is 
the list, I have given the average for 20 
years and the average for lo ( handing in the 
Sit me), 

337. [ am speaking of the original stock only, 
and not of the A and B? — The *' original' is 
elated there. I think the average of the original 
for 10 years to 1889 is 4 /. 14 s. 3 d. 

33B. Tn get it on the notes will you read the 
partjcuki dividends? — Shall I read the figures 
tor each year? 

339. \'(is, for each year? — For the original 
stock only: 1870 (that is the year when this 
Table commences), 6/. \2s.6d.; 1871,7/. 2s.f)d. 
\S72,7L2s.6d,; 1873,7/. 5 *.; 1874, 6/. \7s.6d. 
1875, C/. 10 5.; 1876, 5 1. 10 s.; 1877, 51.5 8. 
1878,5^. 5.V.; 1879,5/. 2^. 6rf.; 1880,5/. 2 «. 6^, 
lySl, 5L 5*-.; 1882, 5/.; 1883, 4/. 12 s. 6 d. 
1884, W, 12*. 6rf; 1885, 4/. 10s.; 1886 
4L7$.Gd.; 1887,4/. 7;?. 6^.; 1888,4/. 7*. 6 rf, 
and las^t year, 1889, it was 4/. 17 s. G d. The 
highest dividend I can get tjiat the A's have 
received in that period has been 8^ per cent., and 
the lowest dividend has been 2 j : 8o that will, of 
course, very well answer the question as to the 
ffuctu&tioD. 

Mr. Balfour Browne. 

340. Now, to make one point clear, we used 
the word equivalent, I see upon the 3rd Schedule 



Mr. Balfour Browne — continued, 
of the Bill the "A" stock is 100/.. the '*B'* 
stock is 100 /. ; but the " B " stock is to be con- 
verted into 150 /. ?— Yes. 

341. Because of the dividend being 4 per 
cent, instead of 6 ? — That id so ; and that 

342. Now, wait a minute, please. Now, go 
back to the original stock. There the form of 
conversion is precisely the same. There is to 
be 75 /. preferred, which is exactly the same as 
150 /. preferred 4 per cent., and 50 /., which is 
the same as 100/. deferred? — Yes. 

343. Now, is the relation between the pre- 
ferred and deferred in future always to be the 
same ?• -That is the proposal. 

344. Therefore, for every 75 /. of preferred 
stock there will be a backing of 50 /. deferred 
stock r — Yes. 



Chairman. 

345. Then am I to understand that the reason 
why you substitute for 100/. ordinary stock 
75 /. preferred and 50 /. deferred, is that that 
particular division falls in with the arrangement 
with regard to the "A" and "B" stocks ?- 
Not altogether, Sir, because I could have effected 
the same if I had made the ^^ B '' iuto a 3 per 
cent., and have increased the stock by 100/. 

346. What I wish to get at is this?— The 
reason why we stopped at 4 per cent, was that 
we considered that that was a fair marketable 
stock, that we did not wish to place an additional 
stock on the market that would stand or might 
stand below par. 

Mr. Balfour Browne* 

347. The basis of the whole is a 4 per ceot, 
dividend ? — It is so. 

348 But it is a recommendation, is it not, 
that that does fall in with the arrangements of 
'' A " and " B "?— It is so, and that is very im- 
portant. It meets we hope the case of the "B,** 
although some of the " B " shareholders stand 
out very earnestly for their cumulative rights. 
But I think if we can show them that they can 
make 10 /. out of them they will be willing 
possibly to consider the 10 /. better than the 
probability. 

Chairman, 

349. The point is this, we have had other 
schemes before us where the companies propose 
to proceed by what we know as a duplication of 
stock ? — Yes. 

350. Duplication being, giving 200 /. of stock 
of one sort or another for 100 /. Here we have 
your Company proposing that instead of giving 
200 /. stock for the 100 /., you should give 125 /, 
on certain conditions, that is the point ? — I have 
here a written memorandum. I would rather 
put it as I have it in writing, although I do not 
think it carries all the points. Remember, if 
you please, that the object of the conversion 
ihat we have in view, is to reset the original 
stock, and to avoid further increase of the 
number of stocks. If it were optional the stocks 
would remain as under : Original ; " A *' ; 
" B " ; preferred ; deferred ; ^nd on the com- 
pulsory scheme these stocks would ultimately be 
merged into preferred and deferred. Unless the 
scheme is compulsory there would not be the 

same 
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Chairman — continued, 
same inducement to the A and B shareholders 
to convert. By allowing the stocks to remain 
separate it would reduce the market value as the 
improvement to some extent is dependent upon 
the amount of the aggregate stock in the 
market. 

Mr. BeckeUJ] The Chairman's question 

bears much more on splitting than upon 

duplication. 

Chairman.'] it has been called splitting 
to describe duplication. 

Witiiesa.'] I should be very glad if I could 
duplicate. 

Mr. Balfour Browne. 

351. I think Mr. Grinling*s answer to that (if 
I may take him back to it) was that it depended 
upon the amount of the dividend ? —Quite so. 

352. If you have dividend sufficient you can 
duplicate ?— If I had 6 per cent, constant divi- 
dend, as my friend Mr. Scott said he had yester- 
day, 1 have no doubt that that is a case for 
duplication. 

Chairman. 

353. May I ask, would a smaller dividend suit 
your purpose equally, because the Caledonian 
Kailway have a smeller dividend, and yet they 
duplicate ? — I do not see the advantage. 

354. You say you do not wish to do it ? — 1 do, 
but 1 do not see the advantage. It would of 
course improve the larger amount of "A" and 
*' B ** stock ; but taking the question of 
guaranteed (suppose the amount to be Caledonian 

E referred stock), and you found the stock quoted 
ehind it was only getting say 1 per cent, divi- 
dend, I think that that of itself would very much 
affect the value of the preferred stock ; you 
mijiht say there is a larger amount ; but still it 
would appear on the market that there was only 
a 1 per cent, dividend behind the preferred 
stock ; and I think there must come a point 
where you cannot duplicate. 

355. But you do not leave a very large margin 
even in the 6reat Northern ? — We give 3 J ; and 
if we paid 5 per cent, it would be four. 

356. You have been paying 4/. 12*. 6rf., 
4 /. 10 «., 4 /. 7 5. 6 d., three years, ami so forth of 
late years ? — We hope to improve. 

357. I say you propose, I am not arguing 
against it. I am only wishing to bring out the 
point? — If you will allow me to call your atten- 
tion to this point which has been mentioned I 
think more than once, the argument is, not that 
I want us to lower, but that a low dividend is 
desirable for a deferred stock. 

Mr. Balfour Browne. 

358. You are dividing it, if I may say so, over 
the 100 /. instead of over the 75 /. ?— Yes. 

Chairman.] Yes, your margin is greater. 

Mr. Balfour Browne.] It is greater than 
at first sight it seemd if you divide it over 
the 100 /. 

Chairman,] Of course. 

Mr. Balfour Browne, 

359. (To the witness.) With regard to the 
0.101. 



Chairman — continued. 

duplication, if you duplicate when the dividend 
is not large enough you have to reduce the divi- 
dend upon the preference stocks as in the case 
of the Caledonian ? — That is right. 

360. The Caledonian only offer 3 per cent, 
preference, do not they ? — Yes. 

361. Is it your view that a 4 per cent pre- 
ference is a more marketable stock than the 
3 per cent.? — Yes; only we were told that in 
the north ; I was surprised to hear it ; they like 
low dividends, or were content with them. 

Chairman. 

362. I think you said in your own evidence 
that you thought 4 per cent, was a fair dividend 
to proiK>se for that sort of stock just now ? — 
Yes. 

363. But that it would probably have to be 
lowered afterwards ; I think you said something 
to that effect ; that there would be a demand, I 
mean, for a lower dividend? — Suppose we had a 
6 per cent, dividend, I think I could prove this 
to you, that we should be entitled then to issue 
100/, 4 per cent, stock, and I should do it upon 
this ground, that I was giving to the original 
shareholder the ordinary market rate of interest 
for his investment. It seems to me that we 
very much lose sight of the position of railways 
with reference to their dividends. We talk of 
6 or 7 per cent, when it includes the interest on 
the ordinary use of money, and that the dividend 
on the preferred stock should represent that 
charge. Then I would let the other go to the 
deferred stock, and if it is a growing dividend I 
think the deferred holder having made the sacri- 
fice by guaranteeing the preferred holder, is cer- 
tainly entitled, as we have always considered in 
the case of our *' A " and *' B," to all the im- 
provement. 

Mr. Bristowe, 

364. And all loss ; all the improvement or the 
other way ? — He has to bear the other. 

Mr. Balfour Browne, 

365. Of course he has to take his chance of 
both. (To the Witness.) Let me ask you this ; is 
the 4 per cent, more likely to keep the prefer- 
ence stock at a par value? — I consider so. 

366. Ought the preference stock, in your view, 
to be at a par value I — Looking at the character 
of the Company I think it should. 

367. If it is not^ if it is under par, is it likely 
to become a more speculative stock ? — Tes. 

368. Although we do not want to decry our 
neighbour's plan, you think the one you submit 
is the preferable one .' — Well, it is adapted to 
the circumstances of my company. 

369. I quite understand your view, but if you 
had a safe 6 per cent, dividend, duplication 
might absolutely be the better plan? — It 
might. 

370v Or as good a plan ? — Quite so. 

371. But under the circumstances you think 
the one you have suggested to the Committee is 
the better? — Well, for the Great Northern 
Company, I do. 

372. Now, i think upon the main features of 
the scheme we have already sufiSciently enlarged. 
I want to ask you about a minor matter, that is, 

D the 
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Mr. Balfour i5n?iciitf— ^continued. 

the contolidation of tlie debenture stock. The 
debenture stocks set (juI in the first Schedule 
/are Great Northern, 4 per cent., 8,764,444 /„ and 
the West Yorkshire, 5 per cent. 53,000 /., moking 
altogether 8,817,444 /. ?— Yes. 

373. And by Section 13 that my learned 
friend, Mr. Pope read, it is proposed to con- 
solidate these stocks into one class, at a uniform 
late of 3 per cent. ? — Yes. It is very undesirable 
to have stocks placed from time to time bearing 
so high a premium. Of course we are subject to 
the fluctuation of the market ; and it is to the 
Company's interest therefore to send debenture 
stock out at rates at as near par value as we can 
arrive at at the time. 

374. The security will remain to all intents 
and purposes the same, and the mode of caiTving 
out the consolidation is prescribed by the Act? 
— It is. There is a slight imiwovement in the 
value. 

375. In your opinion, is there any improve- 
ment in the market value of the stock ? — Yes, 
compared with the present price ; if it was at 
par, that is, it would be worth 133 /. 6 s. 8 d. of 
of 100 /. 4 per cent. ; and the present value is 
130 /. It is only h sliglit improvement. 

376. What would be the improved value do 
you say ?— £. 3. 6 #. 8 c/. per cent 

377. I do not think there is anything else I 
need ask you 

Chairman.'] IX is efsential for your pur- 
poses, from your point of view, that this 
operation should becompu'sory on the share- 
holders. 
• — It is. Well, I am afraid I have not explained 
that quite so fully as I should Lave liked to have 
^one ; but, in the first place, we could not carry 
out our scheme ; the " A." and " B." would not 
come in for one. Then we should have these 
five sets of shareholders, and it would be hopeless 
to suppose that the shareholders would come in 
if it were optional. 

378. That is what I said ; you regard it as 
essential to the scheme that it should be com- 
pulsory? — We do, and if you will allow me to 
follow it up we think this : Supposing the issue 
of capital upon some intelli*:ible basis, instead of 
lea\'ing the companies sometimes to issue original 

. and sometimes preference, Parliament has not 
hitherto, as far as I am aware, at all interfered 
with the liberties of the companies in placing 
their capital ; we could not go very well back on 
original. Of course it would be for the directors 
to say whether the future capital should be pre- 
fen-ed and deferred, but I understand that they 
would wish to have the power of doing so. 

379. Have you any provision in this Bill as 
there has been in the others for showing in the 
accounts the original stock as well as the new ? 
— Oh yes ; we publish a capital account as dis- 
tinct from the stocks and shares. 

Mr. Balfour Browne. 

380. That is Clauses 9 ^nd 10?~The capital 
account would not be interfered with in any way 
by this operation. That represents cash. 

Chairman. 

381. It will show the original capital as now 
shown ? — Oh yes ; any one could see that from 



Chairman — contiaued. 
the accounts. Here is the way in which it is 
carried out as regards the preference. This ig a 
copy of our last half-v ear's accounts; that is 
the capital account, rerhaps you will let me 
quote the figure showing a total of 36,686,000/. 
of share capital ; but the nominal addition is 
shown there {handing in the document ). 

382. And if this Hill was passed you ^ould 
show in some such way the effect of it?— We 
should. We must. We could not produce ac- 
curate accounts without. 

Mr. Balfour Broioie.'j Might I just read 
Clause 10 to you if you" please. Sir? 



Chaij^ian,] Of course. 

Mr. Balfour Broume."] " Xotwithstandinff 
the conversion under the powers of this Act 
of any ordinary capital the statements to be 
made up in accordance with the provisions 
of the 'Regulation of Kail way 8 Act, 1868'" 
(you have had a form in your hand just now 
under that Act) ** shall continue to show the 
amount of ordinary capital authorised 
created, and received as if no such con- 
version had taken place, but the statemoit 
of capital account shall set ibrth in addition 
to the particulars required by the First 
Schedule to the said Act the amounts of thA 
preferred ordinary stock and deferred 
ordinary stock." 

Witness, ] I may say, that when we carried 
through the operation that was the state- 
ment we published with the accounts show- 
ing the increase of each stock, and you see 
what a multiplicity of Slocks there were 
dealt with at that time. (Handing in a 
document.) 

Chairman. 

383. I think you have said that this change 
has been asked for by shareholders ? — Yes ; very 
urgently. It was impressed upon the directors 
more than two years ago and then repeated. 
Then, I may say, not intensified, but of course 
it was brought, i was going to say, to an i«ue 
by the action of the Trust Investment Com- 

Eanv. In fact, our Chairman stated to theshare- 
olders his view that if this was a iona fide 
operation, and the shareholders could have their 
market value improved he thought it would be 
better done by the Company than by outride 
machinery, that is by the Trust Investment 

384. And the directors are not aware of aay 
opposition or reluctance on the part of any con- 
siderable section of shareholders ? — Well, we 
had a meeting of shareholders for the purpose 
of considering this scheme, and there was a large 
majority in favour of it. There were some who 
were not ; but I am sorry to say I do not think 
they quite understood what was proposed. 

Mr. Beckett. 

385. What amount of capital did the dis- 
sentients minority represent, do you remember ? 
— It was done by show of hands. There were 
no numbers taken. 

Mr. Balfour Browne.'] It was not a Wham- 
cliffe meeting, it was merely a test meeting 
we held, not under the Standing Order. 

We 
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Mr. GrRJNLING. 



[ ( ontinued. 



We liave to have a meeting 
Bill passes into the other house. 



C/fairmanJ] That haa not been held 

M r. Salfour Browne.'] That has not been 
held. The formal meeting has not been 
held, not on the amended Bill. 

Mr. Dickson. 

386. Do I understand by your scheme in the 
First Schedule, original A stock and B stocky 
that you intend to have only two classes of stock, 
preferred and deferred ? — Ultimately . 

387. That you should iiave no stock known 
by the name of original stock, at all? — That is 
so. We propose to save the first operation of 
the issue of original stock. As I understand, 
according to the arrangements for the issue of 
capital hitherto, it has been the practice first to 
issue original ; then the provision is for dividing 
the stock. We wieh to do that in the first 
instance. 

388. All I want to know is, do you drop the 
name " original stock " entirely ? — It would be 
preferred ordinary and deferred ordinary. 

389. Do you intend having that or not ; be- 
cause it is not in any of your clauses? — No, it 
would drop out, as I h^ve said. There would be 
no original stock. 

390. Do I understand that you would not have 
any original stock ; but that you will have pre- 
ferred ordinary and deferred ordinary ? — That is 
so. 

391. But you would have the word "ordi- 
nary " attached to both stocks ? — Yes. 

392. Because that word " ordinary " does not 
appear in any of your schemes, as far as I can 
see? — 1 think it is in the Schedule, if you will 
look at that. 



Chairman,'] It is on page 15. 
Mr. Dicksoi/,] No, it is only 



Witness.] I tliought it was in the body of 
the Bill. I think it is in the designation of 
the stock. 

Mr. Pope,] I think if you refer to Section 
3, sir, you will find that the stock is named 
preferred ordinary stock and deferred 
ordinary stock. 

Mr. Dickson,] Yes, that is the point I 
wanted. 

Mr, Biddulph, 

393. Were you in the room yesterday, and 
^lid you hear Mr. Scott's evidence? — I did. 

394. Did you hear what he said with regard 
^ the question of compulsory conversion? — 
Yes. 

395. Do you agree with him upon that point? 
—I must recall it j I am not quite sure what the 
point is. 

396. I will give you the question that was put ; 
read that to yourself, and you will see what was 
said. It is Question No. 105 {handing document 
io the Witness)?— He gave that answer as I 

0.101. ^ 



before this Mr. BiddiUph — continued. 

understand upon the view that the shareholders 
would not adopt it. 

397. He said it was impracticable? — It was 
done by the North British. 

398. I believe the other Bills here do not pro- 
pose to make it compulsory ? — They do not I 
am not sure about the Isle of Wight Bill. 

Chairman,] Yes, it is compulsory there. 

Mr, Pope] Yes, in the Isle of Wight case 
it is compulsory.. 

Mr. BidduJph, 

399. {To the Witness.) But you do not take 
any powers for re-conversion? — No, we do not, 
we do not want to go back. 

Mr. Bristowe, 

400. It is put before this Committee that there 
are several ways of converting these stocks ; one 
was duplicating, and you had 25 per cent, to it; 
do you think that those varied changes or varied 
plans will lead to anv misconcejition on the part 
of the investing public, or do you att.ich any im- 
portance to it?— I think if you multiply stocks, 
especially the arrangement that was talked of 
this morning as regards the Caledonian, it seems 
to involve tiie necessity of a knowledge of the 
accounts of the Comj>any, whether that is desir- 
able or not when you are buying; but on the 
arrangement as I have put it, it is sufficient of 
itself. 

401. Except that the one duplicates it, and 
yours adds 25 per cent. ; one adds 100, and you 
add 25 per cent. ; aud unlesu there is something 
to show this various splittinir up of capital in the 
ordinary quotations of the official list, the public 
do not know exactly what they are buying; 1 do 
not mean to say that it is injurious, but I want 
to know what your view of it is?' — Allow me to* 
refer to the class of preference stocks ; the difli- 
cuhy has not arisen, the 5 per cent, has been 
converted to 4J and 4, I have never heard of 
any such question arising. 

402. Was there an increase of capital simul- 
taneous with that? — Yes. 

403. That was allowed in your Company ? — 
Yes. 

404. You do not consider really yourself then 
that the capital is of so much importance as the 
dividend ? — The dividend. 

405. You base your idea upon the dividend ? 
— Certainly. 

40e. I rather gathered that you did say so 
before ? — Certainly, I think that governs it. 

Mr. Mowbray, 

407. You do not take compulsory powers on 
the A and B ? — No, we are not in a position to 
do so, because we cannot give them the stock 
with cumulative rights^ 

408. Then unless you can induce them to take 
the option of your new stock you will not carry 
out one of your main objects, which is the conso- 
lidation of your ordinary stock ? — Not in its en- 
tirety, but when they have 10/. offered, then I 
do not know why they should hold on. 

409. But you are not prepared to leave 
to the ordinary stockholder that option with 

J> 2 out- 
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Mr. iWf>tt;iray— continued. 

out inducement? — The ordinary stockholder? 
Well I would not give it to the B if I 
could help it; but I am obliged to give it to 
him. 

410. I only wish to know why you think that 
the inducement of 10/. will be sufficient to in- 
duce the A and B holders to convert at their 
own option, but that in the case of the other 
stock holders you consider it necessary to take 
compulsory powers? — I do not know that I 
quite follow your way of putting it, Sir. I am 
afraid the only answer I can give to it is that I 
cannot help it. 

Mr. Beckett. 

411. Is it not this^ that you cannot compel 
either A or B to convert, because he cannot con- 
vert without the cumulative right ? — That 



18 



so. 



Mr. Brixton. 



412. Then I do not quite understand why you 
want compulsory powers. I understood you in 
reply to the chairman to say, you intend to unify 
your stocks, therefore you want compulsory 
powers; but under the Bill, as Mr. Mowbray 
has pointed out, you have no compulsory powers 
with regard to A and B stock ; therefore unifi- 
cation gets you no further than at present? 
— So the case of the A and B stock, as I 
have said, if we could bring about the con- 
version by compulsorv powers ; if we had the 
right of doing it, I think it would follow there. 
As regards the original, we have to consider 
what is for the interest of the whole body of 
shareholders, and whether an individual or any 
number of individuals should be allowed to stand 
out upon an arrangement which is really for the 
benefit to the whole bod^, is a question which I 
must leave to the Committee. 

413. I understand the question of compulsion 
has not yet been put before the shareholders, they 
have not had an opportunity of voting whether 
the tclieme shall be compult^ory or voluntary as 
in the other case, is that so ? — Perhaps you will 
allow me to answer it in this way : Unless we 
can get compulsory powers the scheme cannot be 
carried out ; we should have greater confusion 
with the multiplicity, of stocks and interests than 
we have now. 

414. That is so; but as a matter of fact the 
shareholders have not yet had an opportunity of 
voting as to whether they desired compulsory 
powers or not? — They will ; it will be subject to 
the vote at the V\ harncliffe meeting. 

Mr. Halfottr Browne.\ As a fact at this 
irformpl meeting, although it was not held 



under any statute, that matter was before 
the shareholders and they did not disapprove 
of it. 

Mr. Buxton.) I understood from the wit- 
ness that they did not understand what they 
were voting about. 

Mr. 

Bill. 



PopeJ\ That is a minor part of the 



Mr. Htixton. 

415. One other point, that is as to the 4 per 
cent- proposed by you as against the 3 per cent 
proposed by the Caledonian Company. We have 
understood that the advantage of duplicating the 
stock was that it would make both preferred and 
deferred stock less speculative. The Caledonian, 
in much the same position as yourselves, with 
a small dividend, propose to make their'' pre- 
ferred stock a 3 per cent, stock in order to make 
that a steady stock, and in order to make the 
deferred stock steady. Would it not be better 
for your purposes, and for your shareholders' 
purposes, if you made the preferred stock a 3 per 
cent stock and duplicated it, instead of this verv 
complicated arrangement that you propose?— 
First, a 3 per cent, stock would not command 
par. As I have said, the Company would not 
desire to place a stock in the market below par. 
Your suggestion would add to their dividend, 
and I gather that the view of the deferred share- 
holder is that he profits by a low dividend. 

416. Then, as far as vou are concerned, you 
do not think that your deferred stock will be a 
verv speculative stock ? — Well, it depends upon a 
variety of matters. I think it will be specuk- 
tive to a certain extent, but not so speculative 
as it would be if it were watered or dupli- 
cated. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Chairman."] Do you propose to j^ffer any 
other witnesses. 

Mr. Balfour Brotvne.'] I propose to call 
a shareholder before you. It is only one 

?uestion, Sir, that I wish to ask him, and 
daresay you can deal with him to night 

Chairman,] If there is only one more 
witness we had better proceed. 

Mr. Balfour Broicne.] I propose to 
call only one witness, and also to offer you 
the general manager if you want to 
ask him any questions ; but 1 do not 
propose to ask Mr. Oakley anything unless 
you do. 

Chairman,'] No, we do not wish to ask 
him anything. 



Mr. Richard Green, sworn ; and Examined. 



Mr. Balfour Bowne, 

417. You live in Herefordshire, and were 
High Sheriff^ of the county last year? — That 
is so. 

418. You are a considerable holder of the 
ordinary stock, and you have frequently I believe 



Mr. Balfour Browne — continued, 
pressed upon the board of the Great Northern 
the necessity of dividing ? — I have. 

419. I believe you have taken a considerable 
interest in the affairs of the company, and you 
generally attend their meetings ? — I do. 

420. Have 
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Mr. Balfour Browne — continued. 

420. Have you been consulted yourself by 
other holders, with the view of adopting some 
trust for the conversion of stock in the Great 
Northern Bail way Company f — I have. 

421. And have you set your face against any 
trust, hoping that the company itself would take 
the action they are now taking? — I have. 

422. And, I believe, it was partly upon repre- 
sentations made by you and by other share- 
holders, that the Board were induced to take 
this action and produce this Bill? — I think it 
was. 

423. And, as I understood, you entirely 
approve of the scheme that is now submitted to 
Parliament ? — I do, most entirely. 

Chairman, 

424. Is the object that you have, as a share- 
holder, and is the object of those who sympathise 
with you, to secure this profit, which it is sup- 
posed will be made by splitting the stock?-- 
That is one chief object, without a doubt. 

425. You do not wish to run the chances of 
that falling into outside hands ? — I should be 
very sorry indeed to see it, and the reason I 
have pressed it is, because I felt sure it would 
be brought forward by outside companies, if our 
own company did not do it. 

42G. Do you attach importance to the other 
point we have heard a good deal of, the power 
of an outside body such as that to interfere 
with the policy of the company ? — I do attach 
very much importance to it. 

427. The particular scheme which is adopted 



Chairman — continued. 

in this Bill evidently has reference to the neces- 
sities created by the A and B stock ?— Quite so ; 
I may just observe 

428. Is that the principal object with you also, 
to get rid of the A stock ? — I should not like to 
say it is a principal object with me ; it is not the 
principal object ; but I think it is quite likely 
that in course of time the Company will get rid 
of both the A and the B stock if this proposal 
is carried out. 

429. At present the A stock is a very specu- 
lative stock, is it not ? — It is a very speculative 
stock : and one reason is that [ think it would be 
much less so if this proposal was carried out ; 
because it is well known that the A being a 
speculative stock is in consequence of its 
small amount; therefore, it is easily manipu- 
lated by a few capitalists where they take it 
in hand, and if it is augmented by several mil- 
lions that manipulation, of course, would become 
much more difficult. I may just observe that 
(it has been frequently stated) I have from 
time to time mentioned this, and pressed this 
division upon the Board on the principle of the 
present A and B stock if they could do no 
other. I have always been met by the fact that 
they very much object to the 6 per cent, cumu- 
lative stock, and as I understand this proposal 
it is simply instead of a 6 per cent, cumulative 
stock a 4 per cent, non-cumulative stock ; and 
therefore I very much prefer the proposal of the 
Company to adopting a division on the lines upon 
which the Act of 1848 gives them the power to 
proceed. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT : 



yh W, Beckett. 

Mn Biddulph. 

Mr. Eriirtowe. 

Mr, Buxton. 

Mr. Campbell-BannermBD. 



Mr. Dickson. 
Mr. EUiB^ 
Mr. Charles Hall. 
Mr. R. Mowbray. 



The Right Hon. H. CAMPBELL-BANNBRMAX, in the Chair. 



ISLE OF WIGHT RAILWAY BILL. 



The Petition for the Bill waa read* 

Mr, Pope^ Q,c-, and Mr. Bolton appeared as Counsel for the Promoters of the BilL 

Messrs. Bml and Co. appeared as Agents. 

Mr, Pope was heard to open the case for the Promoters of the Bill. 



Mr. Horace F. Tahourdin, sworn ; and Examined. 



430, 



Mr, Bolton. 
I BELTEVE you are Chairman of the 



Isle of Wight Railway Company ? — Yes. 

431. That i^ a small line of about 11 miles in 
lengthj is it not ?— It is 12 miles in length ; it is 
the red line shown on this map (producing a 
map). 

432. That line runs from Ryde to Ventnor, 

does it not ?♦- Ye&* 

433. Would you give me the capital of the 
company ; fiiiit of all of the debenture stock ? — 
The debenture stock consists of A, B, and C de- 
bentures : the A comes before the B, and the B 
comes before the C. The A debenture stock is 
68,536 /,; the B is 67,548/. ; and the C, 11,916/.; 
making a t^tnl debenture stock of 148,000 /. 



Mr. Bolton — continued. 

434. Each of those stocks bears a dividend of 
5 per cent., I believe ? — That is so. 

435. Now will you give me the amount of the 
preference stock ? — £. 67^210. 

436. That also bears 5 per cent? — Yes. 

437« What ia the amount of your ordinary 
stock? — The ordinary stock issued is 149,572 /. 

438. At one time this company paid no divi- 
dend, I believe ; but of recent years the dividend 
has been rapidly increasing, has it not? — The 
dividend has got up very steadily for some years 
past. 

439. Will you put in the statement which you 
have before you of the dividends, and also the 
statement as to the conversion of capital ? — Yes. 
( The following statements were handed in,) 
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Mr. Tahoubdin. 



[^Continued. 



Statement A. 



ISLE OF WIGHT RAILWAY. 





Dividends since Opening in 


1864. 








On Pi-eference. 


On Ordinary. 


1878 




On Preference. 


On Ordinary. 


1865 


5 per cent. - 


- HiL 


6 per cent. - 


H per cent. 


1806 


- nil - 


- nil. 


1870 


- 


5 „ - - 


H » 


1867 - - - 


. nil - 


- nil. 


1«80 




6 „ - - 


4 


1868 

1869 - - - 


. nil . 
- nil - 


- nil. 

- nil. 


1881 




5 „ - - 


4 ,. 


1870 


- nil - - 


- nil. 


1882 




5 „ - - 


41 ,. 


1871 


- nil - 


. nil. 


1883 




6 „ - - 


31 » 


1872 


- nil . - - 


- nil. 


1864 




6 :, - - 


*t ,. 


1873 


-nil- - 


- nil. 


1886 




6 „ - - 


5* „ 


1874 - - - 


6 per cent. - 


. nil. 


1886 




5 „ - - 


5i „ 


1875 


6 „ - • 


34 per cent. 


1887 




5 » - - 


61 „ 


1876 


5 „ - - 


H „ 


1888 


- 


5 ., - - 


Si „ 


1877 - - 


5 „ - . 


31 „ 


1889 


- 


6 ., - - 


<il „ 



Average for last 3 years 
Averaqre since opening nearly 



61 on Ordinary. 
^ on Ordinary. 
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ISLE OF WIGHT RAILWAY. 



Statement as to Conversion of Capital. — Session 1890. 



CAPITAL ISSUED: 
6 "/o A Debenture StoelE - 



07,548 
11,916 



£.]4dj[)DU 



Ri?quired 

for lotorest or 

DirldenfL 



505 Itf - 



7,400 ' 



5 **/o Preference 
Ordinary Stock - 
Dividend for 1889 



- £.67,210 

- 149,572 



3,301 - 



9,348 



20,109 - - 



PnOPOSfiD TO SUBSTITUTE: 



Jleqnfred 

for Intereat or 

Di%'idtiid* 



£^ «. ti. 



183,000 



■ 4 °/jj Debenture gtock 



84,012 10-4 °/o Preference 
149,572 - - 4 °/o Preferred - 
149^72 - -Deferred .2 J °/o 



£. 



7,400 - - 

3,361 - - 

5,983 >- - 

3,305 - ^ 



The 68,536/. A Debenture Stock has at present a margin of income 

behind it of 16,182 /. a year. 

„ 67,548 /. B Debenture Stock - ditto • ditto- . - - 13,3047. 

., 11,916/. C Debenture Stock - ditto - ditto- - - - 12,708/. 



The substituted Stock will cf^nfiist of 
one FIrst-Chanyre 4 ^/„ Dth^tdiv* 
Stock of 186,000 /., Ifiritead of three 
small Stocks, and It will bavu »» 
ample margin of iaeome behind it 
(about 12,700 /. a year). 
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Mr. Tahourdin. 



[ Continued. 



Mr. Bolton — continued. 

440. Can you tell me the average dividend for 
the last three years? — Five and three-quarters 
per cent. 

441. Last year it was 6 J per cent, I believe? 
—Yes. 

442. Now one of the objects of this Bill is to 
consolidate your three classes of debenture stock? 
—Yes. 

443. You propose to consolidate them into a 
4 per cent, debenture stock?— Into one 4 per 
cent, debenture stock. 

444. What is the object of that? — The object 
is this : At present we have three classes of deben- 
ture, A^B,and C stock. The A comes before the 
B and the B before the C, but investors do not 
exactly realise that, and they have to make 
inquiries about it, and the result is that we do 
not get as good a price for the debenture stock 
as we ilioiiTd get, and there is this curious thing 
that happens : that although the A is in front of 
the E, and the B is in front of the C, a seller 
often gets more for his C debenture stock which 
corner at the bottom, than for the A debenture 
atock which comes at the top, simply because he 
id perhaps, more ckver in finding a purchaser for 
it 

445. Do you find that any difHouity arises from 
the smallness of each class of debenture stock ? — • 
We are continually bothered as to not getting a 
Stock Evchange quotation fur the debenture 
stock J and the reason why we cannot get a Stock 
Exchange quotation for the debenture stock is 
that it is not a large enough amount. If it was 
lOOjtJOO/. or over a 100,000/., we could easily 
get a quotation, as in the case of the larger rail- 
way companies. If we get this power to convert 
it into I hie 4 per cent, debenture stock we shall 
hav6, as id shown on the right hand side of this 
return which I have handed in, 185,000/. at 
4 per cent,, and it will be a readily negotiable 
trustees' stock. 

446. You propose to give each holder of 5 per 
cent, debenture stock, 125 /. for his existing 100/. 
of debenture stock?— Yes, which will yield him 
exactly the same dividend as he gets at present. 
I mny &ay in connection >vith that, that the total 
amount required to pay the interest at 4 per cent, 
on the whole debenture stocks when thus con- 
verted, will be 7,400 /. ; whereas we have a net 
revenue of over 20,000 /. ; so that there is ample 
i^eturity. I may add that we have got the con- 
sent in writing of more than three-quarters of 
our dei-enture-holders to this scheme. 

Chairman, 

447* le this debenture stock held in large 
amounts or small amounts ? — It varies. We have 
something like 120 holders for this stock. 

Mr. Bolton. 

448, Do you find that 4 per cent, debenture 
stock is more marketable than 5 per cent. ? — Yes, 
4 per cent, debenture stock we find is the most 
desirable form of security. 

449. I think you have already said that this 
proposal has been submitted to your debenture - 
holders ? — Yes. 

460. And three-fourths of them have con- 
s=ntetl ? — Yes. 



Mr. Buxton. 

451. Three-fourths of each class ? — Yes, three- 
fourths of each class. We have more than three- 
fourths altogether. 

Chairman. 

452. Have you any reason to believe that the 
others object ? — We have no others strenuously 
objecting. There are two or three people who 
do not understand the proposal, and also we have 
several people who are abroad, and whose con- 
sent consequently we cannot get. The amount 
of income behind it being so large in comparison 
(of course it is A\ on a small scale, it is a small 
thing altogether), there is really no objection. 

Mr. Buxton. 

453. No one class as against another is object- 
ing? — No. We have had objections, but we 
have satisfied them. 

Mr. Bolton. 

454. You have satisfied the people that there 
is ample margin for all ? — Yes. 

455. Now let me take you to the second im- 
portant proposal in the Bill. You propose to 
convert your ordinary stock by duplicating it, 
do you not? — Yes. 

456. Will you kindly explain to the Committee 
what your object in making that proposal is?— 
We propose to exchange each 100 /. of ordinary 
stock into 100 /, of 4 per cent, preferred stock 
and 100 /. of deferred stock. According to this 
Paper which the Committee have before them, 
on the left hand you will see that the result of 
that, under the present dividend of 6 J per cent, 
would be that the preibrred stock would get 4 per 
cent., and the deferred stock would get 2\ 
per cent , but of course also getting any 
further int rease there might be. But by 
that means we should make a sort of pre- 
ference stock there, not quite, perhaps, as 
good as the ordinary preference v^rhich we 
are in the habit of dealing with, but still a 
preference stock that trustees will take, and 
which will have a large value. I may also say 
that we have several large shareholders who have 
been in this concern for a very long time, who 
have put it in this way (indeed 1 may say that 
this Bill is altogether put upon us by our share* 
holders) : " We have held this stock for a long 
time ; we want to make provision for our families, 
and we prefer to give our daughters a stock that 
will bear a fixed dividend, and to give our sons 
stock with a fluctuating dividend which they may 
keep or sell for what it may be worth." 

457. You have fixed the rate of dividend upon 
the preferred stock at 4 per cent, have you not ? 
— Yes. 

458. You consider that the dividend which 
you have been paying for the last two or three 
years quite justifies you in fixing that rate?— 
Ye". Our dividend has gone up very steadily 
for the last 15 years; it has risen from 3^ per 
cent., as it was in 1875, when we commenced Ui 
pay a dividend up to 64 per cent., as it is nowr, 
and I have reason to believe that our dividend 
will increase rather than decrease. 

459. Are you able to speak to the opinion of 
your shareholders upon this matter ? — Our share- 
holders were very unanimous about this at the 

special 
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Mr. Tahourdin. 



[ Continued* 



Mr, Bolton — coDtinued. 
special meeting. The Bill was carried by the 
whole meeting with the exception of one share- 
holder, and he was a little bit doubtful as to his 
preference stock (he was not as to his ordinary 
stock), and he was afterwards convinced. Be- 
sides that we have, as it happens, written con- 
sents from a large number of shareholders who 
did not attend the meeting. 

460. Was there a large amount of stock repre- 
sented at the meeting ? — More than two-thirds of 
the whole capital of the company, 

461. I think you propose to make this conver- 
sion compulsory ? — I es. 

462. In your opinion is that an essential part 
of a conversion scheme ? — .With a company so 
smiiU as ours unless it was carried out completely 
we should never know where we were with our 
stock. 

463. Of course, as you say vou have no reason 
to believe that any of your shareholders object; 
but still, I suppose, you might have had one or 
two holding out, or you might have one or two 
who were ignorant of the conversion scheme ? — 
Except two or three shareholders abroad, who 
have not really considered this scheme, I do not 
think there are any who are not very much 
pleased with it. 

464. You abo propose, I think, to convert 
your o per cent, preference shares into 4 per 
cent., giving each of the shareholders 125 /, for 
every 100 /. nominal capital ? — That is so. 

465. I do not think there is any clause in the 
original Bill carrying that out ? — That is dealt 
witn in a clause we have put in to satisfy some of 
our shareholdei's. 

466. Would your object for that be the same 
as for the reduction of interest in the case of the 
debenture shareholders, namely, that vou find a 
4 per cent, security more marketable than a 5 per 
cent.? — Yes; the desire is now to make this 
entirely into a 4 per cent, stock ; 4 per cent, 
debenture stock, 4 per cent preference stock, 
and 4 per cent, preferred stock. 

467. I think there is only one other clause to 
which I need call attention, and that is Clause 15, 
in which there is an option proposed to be given 
of converting their preference stock into pre- 
ferred ordinary stock ? — Yes; some of our share • 
holders think that it would be a great advantage 
to the company if, instead of having the prefer- 
ence stock and preferred ordinary stock and 
deferred ordinary stock, we could get rid of the 
preference stock or preferred stock, so that we 
should only have one preference stock, and it has 
been agreed with those shareholders that we 
should endeavour to get the option inserted in 
the Bill ; at least there is the option there ; but 
I do not think it is fully carried out in the printed 
Bill. Each individual shareholder is to have the 
option of exchanging his 100/. of 5 per cent, 
preference stock into 125/. of 4 per cent, pre- 
ferred, with a bonus of some 10 per cent, of 
deferred stock for doing it. 

468. That clause was submitted with the rest 
of the Bill to your shareholders, was it not? — 
No ; that is a matter of arrangement since. 

469. But it was submitted to your shareholders, 
was it not ? — Yes, it was submitted. 

0.101. 



Mr. Bolton — continued. 

470. And your shareholders approve of the 
nreference shareholders having that option? — 
Yes. 

Chairman, 

471. The clause in the Bill does not express 
what you say, does it?— There ia a written 
clause with regard to it^ which I will hand ia 
{handing in the same). 

Mr. Bolton,'] I have the limitation which 
IS proposed to be inserted in the clause, in 
writing here; I will read it i " The company 
may from time to time issue to any holder 
of 4 per cent, preference stock ; in the 
capital of the company, created under the 
authority of this Act, such amounts of pre^ 
ferred ordinary stock and deferred ordinary 
stock as may be agreed upon with such 
holder in exchange for the preference stock 
so held by him, but not exceeding 10 /. of 
such deferred ordinary stock for each 100/. 
of ordinary stock." The limitation you will 
observe is 10 /. 

Chairma7i.^ 

472. In that case you would not have an equal 
quantity of preferred and deferred stock ?— Ia 
that case as regards so much of this 67,000 /* 
preference as was converted into preferred, we 
should have so much more preferred than de- 
ferred. 

473. Do you attach much importance to this 
clause ? — I do not attach very mucli importance 
it. It is put in at the wish of a section of our 
shareholders. I do not myself think that so 
many of them will convert that it tvill really very 
much matter. Of course the main principle of 
the Bill is the consolidation of the debenture 
stock, and the division of ordinary stock into 
preferred and deferred, and making the 5 per 
cent, preference into 4 per cent. 

474. That would have the effeci of simplifying 
your stock? — Yes. 

475. But this latter proposal would rather 
have the opposite effect, would it not? — Some of 
our shareholders are sanguine that everybody 
would, with the small bonus that we propose to 
give, take these preferred shares. 

Mr. Biddulpk, 

476. Will you tell me where that 10 per cent 
is to come from; is it to be created?— Yes; a 
further clause in the Bill says that, 

Mr. Bristotoe, 

477. This is not in the Bill before ui?, I under- 
stand. We can hardly be asked to di&cuss a 
thing that is not in the Bill ? — In all these Bills 
that you have before vou, I think you will have 
to do something of the kind. For instance, in 
the case of the Great Northern, it is an eutirely 
new Bill in some respects. Wq shall put in 
clauses to do this. 

Mr. Buxton, 

478. Do you see any objection, if this conver- 
sion were carried through, that it should be on 
the lines of giving to the preference stockholders 
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Mr. TxHOURDiN. [Voniinued. 



Mr, Bttwtan — continired. 

an «qiial ^m&vmt of yreierred and deferFod Btook ? 
— There wDuld be everr obj^stien to tbit, 
because the preference shareholder is now fixed 
at 5 per cent. 

479. 1 mean to his taking the same propor- 
tionate amount of preferred and deferred instead 
of giving ham more deferred than preferred?— If 
you mean an equality between eaoh preference 
shareholder, certainly. 

480. I mean if a prcfer€ff>ce shtweholder 
desires to convert 100 /. of his preference stock 
iuto^ordi'Rftry preferred sti^ck or deferred stock, 
he shouki take l^e eaine amount of pr^rred 
stock in exchange ; 1 uttderstmnd yoi!i pro]K>se to 
giv»e him a larger amount of deferred than of 
preferred ?— No. He is getting 5 per oewt. just 
now, and we propose to gire him an ojirtdon of 
hwrng, in exchange fur that, 125/. of preferred 
stock, a»d giving not more than 10 per cent, of 
deferred stock for his 100 1- 

481. In fact, yo^ create mere preferred stock 
thim deferred ? — In that case. 

Mr. Ellis. 

482. Do you propose to create something to 
which you applied the word ** bonus " outside 
these figures in this statement which you have 
put in ? — Yes. 

483. Then that altiffrs these figures?— To a 
trifling extent. There is a clause in the filled up 
Bill which empowers us to raise trie capital 
necessary for the exercise of the option. 

484. I wish to get this clearly on the Notes 
that we may have it correctly before us. Is there 
something in your proposition that is outside 
these figures? — Yes. 

Mr, Beokait 

485. That is to say if your iiroi)09itifm is 
carried ont at affl, it w*H alter these 'figures 
which you have given tis? — To a very triflmg 
exteirt. 

Mr« Bahoffi, 

406. That is owly to be done by arrang^- 
mcmtwith youT sharehsDhiers:? — Onfly bytiminge* 
ment ; birt we want power to do thit. 

Mr. Bristowe. 

487. Do you consider there is any importance 
whatever in having exvctdy ih% same amoucct of 
preferred and deferred stock? — No importance 
whatever. 

Mr^ Buxtoiu 

488. Under the proposal you makei, if the 
whole preference stock, Avhlch amounts to-i57,000/. 
were converted, it would tcreate a normal amount 
of 84,000 /. preference ? — Exactly ; the figure 
that is opposite to it, namely 84,012 7. 10 s. 

Chairman. 

489. There would also be what you call the 
onus of the deferred stock ? — There would be a 

bonus of 10 per cent, on the 67,000 /. 

Mt*. i?. Mawhray. 

490. Do I understand the conversion from 
5 to 4 per cent, to be compulsory under the Bill? 
—Yes. 



Mr. i£* JiMN0^ragr->-«offitimed. 

491. Do I TOidentond tlwt for every lOGi rf 
tht£ preference Steele converted into the 4 per 
oent^ you are going to ofiTer 125 /. of pareliiecred 
and 10 i. of deferred ? — No ; we o«ly o^er at Ibe 
nvte of 1257. for the old 5 per cent stock. 

Mr. Brittowe. 

492. After that, as I underetand, this 84,012 i 
10 i, preference, if you carry OHt the conversion, 
will create 84,000 /. preferred and 84/)00 i. de- 
ferred stock, plus 10 per cent. ? — No ; it wiB 
create 84,000 /. of preferred Btoek, and 6,720 /. of 
deferred stock ; that is the 10 per cent, benos. 
Then beyond that w« shail have 149^72 /, of 
preferred ordinary stock, and 149^572 /. of de- 
ferred ordinary stock in •exchange for the original 
14^,572 /. of ordhrary stock. 

ChairatBkiu 

493. We haTe it from you that thw haa been 
suggested by 6om« of your shareholders, but the 
comi)any do not attach much importance to it f — 
We do not attach very mtich imipertance to it ; 
it is rather done to «uit a few people's vicw«. 
W-e thought putting it in as an optien clause it 
would not hurt anybody. The substaaice of the 
Bill is not aflected by it. 

494. If any people were very anxious to be 
holders of preferred stock and deferred stock 
they might ji^o oat at one door and come in at the 
otherinstead of passinar through the wall; that 
is, they may sell their preference stock and buy 
preferred stock and deferred stuck ? — It is aot 
exactly that either ; because a good many sliare- 
holders hold all classes, and it is theee^ people 
who do hold all classes who think w« ought to 
have only one preference ; they thiiidc this will 
be a very neat little scheme with 4 per cent, 
debenture stock, 4 per cent, preferred und 4 per 
cent, deferred only. 

Chairman (to Mr. Bolton),'] Have you 
any other point to put to the witness ? — 

Mr. Birkan.] No, Sir. 

jMir, Char^ks Hull 

495. As regards the third ffob clsttBe of the 
twelfth clause, it is your intention that the 
directors shall have the same qufvKfication ae they 
had before ? — Yes. 

496. That is Hfot expressed in thirt clause, ie 
it ? — It is not in the Bill at all as printed. Ow 
agents have considered there was no neoeesity 
to put anything in, as we did ne* propose to 
change the qnalification. The stock for which 
the 250 Z. qualification would be cKohanged, 
would be the qualification. But I nmysaytbast 
we are quite willing to put that into the Uill or 
f o make any increase in the quaiificatioB, if the 
Committee wish it. 

Chairman. 

497. I think that ought to be expressed in tie 
BiU ?— It will be. 

Mr. Popt. 

498. It should be, Sir ; otherwifie it will re- 
main that the preferred and deferred stocks will 
be equal qualification, and therefore it should be 

expressed 
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[ Contintied, 



Mr. Pope — continued, 
expressed in the Bill. (To the Witness.) There 
are one or two questions which I ourfit to ask 
you, just as a matter of form. lou know 
Sections 4 and 8 of the Bill with regard to the 
acquisition of land for stations and the extension 
of time for selling surplus land ? — Yes. 

499. Those are, in your judgment, important 
for the company, and nobody opposes them ? — 
Nobody opposes them ; and we find that we shall 
make use of more and more of this land. 

Chairmim. 

500. Turning to Suh-MCtion 3 of Clause 12, it 
provides that the namfeer of votes diall be prac- 
tically doubled ; does that affect the interests of 
the preference shareholders?— It does not affect 
anybody's interests. As this is placed at present 
it confers the same j>PO]^ortion of Totes as before. 

501. Not in comparison with the preference 
shareholders, does it ?-But our preference 
shareholders have no vote, except a special vote 
at the Whamelilfe meeting. 

502. But for that purpose according to this 
the holders of what is now ordinary stock will have 
their votes doubled?— Yes ; the clause is drawn 
in that way ; I think that is the true readiuff of 
the clause ; but whether you make it double or half 
it makes no difference to the proportion. Sup- 
posincy you have 100 Z. stock just now for which 
you will get 100/. preferred and 100 /. deferred, 
if the 100 /• carries the same voting in the new 
Bill as now, it simply means that it doubles the 
ttumber of votes> bat it is in respect of the aame 
parent bit of stock. 

503. In the other Bills before us it was other- 
wise arranged; it was halved really?— We have 
no objection to its being halved. The result is 
exactly the^ same whether you leave it as it is or 
make it one half. 

Mr. Buxion.] Surely the result is not 
exactly the same whien it comes to the 
question of the voting with the holders of 
preference stock. 

Mr. Bolton.'] At a Wharncliffe meeting 
they do not vote per head, but they weigh 
the amoant of stock on each side. 

Mr. Mowbray. 

504. £. 100 of preferred stock or deferred stock 
is said to be equal to a like amount of ordinary 
capital?— It would only affect this Bill in the 
case of the option being granted and exercised 
as regards this 67,000 /. of preference stock. If 
it was converted into preferred stock it would 
then get the vote of preferred stock. It has no 
vote as it stands at present. 



Mr. Buxton. 

505. Would it not have a vote at the Wharn- 
cliffe meeting?— Yes, it has at the Wharncliffe 
meeting. 

506. Why should the ordinary shareholders 
have their voting power doubled at Wharncliffe 
meetings as against preference shareholders?— I 
think I can put it right about the voting if you 
will allow me to explain. 

Mr. Pope.] Mr, Beale will explain what 
is the process of voting at the W harncliffe 
meeting. It is not by votes in the sense of 
putting the two classes of shareholders 
together; tliey vote separately, and their 
respective holdings dictate always the weight 
of votes* 

Mr. Beale,"] At the Wharncliffe meeting, 
the different classes of votes are reckoned 
separately ; you have to have the statutory 
proiX)rtion in each class of stock if that class 
of stock is affected. In a case which does 
not affect the interests of all the classes, the 
examiner, as I understand the practice, would 
not take into d^ccount an adverse vote on the 
part of the preference shareholders, if their 
itMberests w«re not affected. 

Mr. Eltis.'] Therefore you might double 
the vo^es in one dass' without affecting the 
other class of shareholders ? 

Mr. BealeJ] Quite so. 

Mr. Pope."] That is all I have to submit 
with regard to the Isle of Wight Railway. 

Witness,] I will hand in now, Sir, the 
ameodjed Bill with the particulars in it 
(hai}ding in the $ame). 

Chairman.] I understand, Mr. Pope, you 
have nothing more to offer us. 

Mr. Pope.] I have nothing more to say, 
Sir. 

Chairman.] Then I think we have com- 
pleted all the railway evidence upon these 
Bills. 

Mr. Pope.] Yes, Sir. 

The Coonsel and Partieawere directed to 
withdraw. 
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Tuesday, 20th May 1890. 



MEMBEBS PRESENT : 



iMr. Dickson. 
Mr. Ellis. 



Mr, W. Beckett 

Mr, Biddulph. 

Mr. Bristowe. i Mr. Charles Hall. 

Mr, Buxton. I Mr. R. Mowbray. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. | 

The Right Hon. H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in the Chair. 



Chaintiftju^ I BELIEVE the Witness, who was examined on the Isle of Wight Bill, wishes to correct 
some part of his evidence, and it is thought desirable he should do so. 

Mr. Horace F. Tahourdin, re-called. 

507, Chairmau.^ You were asked this question (494^ : "If any people were very anxious to be 
holdera of preferred stock and deferred stock they might go out at one door and come in at the 
other, inatead of passing through the wall; that is, they may sell their preference stock and buy 
preferred stock and deferred stock ?" This was your answer ; *' It is not exactly that either ; 
because a good many shareholders hold all classes, and it is those people who do hold all classes who 
think we ought to have only one preference ; they think this will be a very neat little scheme, with 
4 per cent. debenLuro stock and 4 per cent, deferred only." I understand you wish to insert the 
words '* 4 per cent, preferred " before the " and 4 per cent, deferred '? — To make it read sense, that 
ie necessary. It is evidently a slip. 

The Witness withdrew. 

Chairman^l I think it is understood that those witnesses, whom we propose to hear to-day, are 
not witiiessea either on the part of any particular railway scheme or against it They are general 
witne^iiscsj and they will not be subject before a Committee of this sort to examination by 

couneei * 

Mr, Bemhcr.^ Oh, no, 

Ckainitan "J At the same time, if any counsel is so interested in the subject that he wishes to be 
present, arid any quftstion occurs, as a desirable question to be put for elucidating or supplementing 
the inftjrmation the Committee desire, then the Committee will be willing to receive any suggestion 

of that sort. 

Mr- Pope,'] The general practice in such cases has been, as you say, that the witness is examined 
by the Conitmttee ; but if any counsel behind the bar suggests a question, by leave of the Committee, 
he is generally allowed to put it in the shape of cross-examination. 

Cka'frmQ7i,'\ Quite so. 

Mr. Biddulph.^ Are counsel allowed to address us afterwards ? 

Chairman,'] Ko. 

Mr. J^embrr.^ Would you not allow us. Sir, in the event of its being thought necessary by us, 
just to sum up in a few words any point that occurs to our mind as worth elucidation, and worth 
stafement. Perhaps you would kindly think of it. Sir. 

Chainmtn*^ I do not know whether that is usual. We wish to follow the usual practice. In 
my experience J and 1 have been several times on a hybrid Committee, I do not think that has been 
done. 

Mr, Prwber,'] I will tell you what happened though last year or the year before, I forget which 
nnw, but 1 think probably last year : There was an inquiry which was known as the Hyderabad 
(Decan) Inquiry in which there was a Committee of this kind; there was a great debate as to 
whether counsel should be heard at all there ; and finally they were to be allowed to be heard to 

put 
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put quef*tions in the same sort of way that you suggest, Sir ; and then we were allowed within 
certain limits to address ourselves to the evidence called, although all the evidence was called by the 
Committee. 

Chair manJ\ Yes; but I am not quite sure that that was a parallel case. That was a case of a 
semi-judicial inquiry by the House of Commons which was entrusted to a Committee. 
This is a case of certain Railway Bills, and learned counsel appear on behalf of those 
railways. 

Mr. PeniherJ] Yes. 

Chairman.'] We have received all the evidence we wish to take on behalf of the railways, and we 
now proceed to take evidence on the general question from the more general point of view, as to 
the general policy which Parliament ought to pursue with regard to the whole question. 
That is the subject on which we are taking evidence to-day rather than any other 

Mr. Pope,'] Perhaps, Sir, the better course would be to reserve any decision until the necessity 
arises. 

Chairman,] Yes. 

Mr. Pove.] It might be that something might occur in the evidence which the Coaimittee might 
desire that the railway companies should have the opportunity of submitting further information 
upon either by way of evidence or argument. 

Chairman,^ Certainly. 

Mr. Pember.] There is one point that occurs to me as an illustration ; perhaps you will allow me 
to mention it : lor instance, that in the general evidence you should touch upon a by no means 
unimportant question ; as to whether this should be done by a Private Bill, as affecting the different 
cases, or whether it should be done by one Act affecting them all, so as to secure uniformity. I think 
certainly it would not be unimportant to us if you allowed us to emphasise (I apeak for myself, when I 
say *^us," by-the-bye) the difficulty there would be in providing uniform Jcgislation for companies 
whose conditions vary so very much. 

]Mr. Pope.] 1 am afraid that would introduce discussion between the companies ; from my view it 
would be easy enough. 

Chairman.] I think, perhaps, the Committee had better adopt Mr. Pope's sugeestion ; because, 
if we were to consult over the matter, it would necessitate clearing the roonij which would be an 
inconvenience to everybody. 

Mr. Pember.] Quite so. 

Chairman.] Therefore, perhaps, we had better. reserve our decision upon that point. 

Mr. Pember.] I think you kindly said you would think over it ; that is what I meant 

Chairman.] I was only anxious in what I said to maintain what I believe to be the precedents 
and the practical authority. 

Mr. Pember. "] Quite so. 

Mr. Robert Giffen, called in ; and Examined : 

Chairman. Chairman — continued. 

508. Will you state to the Committee .the 510, In 1868, the question of what is ordinarily 
official position that you hold ? — 1 am one of the called ^* splitting stocks " came iip^ did not It I — 
Assistant Secretaries of the Board of Trade, That is so. In 1868 it came up, and at that time 
having charge of the Commercial Department of a clause was introduced into the Regulatiim of 
the Board of Trade, and in that capacity, al- Railways Act of that year allowing: the division 
though I have not charge of the railway matters into preferred and deferred ordinary. That 
of the Board of Trade, yet certain statistics clause was not in the origina! draft of the Dill; 
under the Regulation of Railways Act come but it was inserted in the course of the pa:3stage 
before my department ; so that I am, to some of the Bill through Parliament on a nropo^ial by 
extent, acquainted with those matters. • Mr. Cave, who was then Vice-President of the 

509. Will you tell the Committee what has Board of Trade; and the clause, a^^cordinfi: to 
been the general policy of the Board of Trade in the records in the Hoard of Trade, was tnken 
regard to the financial an'angements of railway from a similar clause in the South « oast Com- 
companies? — I may say that the general policy panics* Bills of that year, which had been pre- 
has rather been to favour the utmost liberty to pared by Sir Francis Reilly. 

public companies to arrange their capital in any 511. He was then the Government di-aft^nmn, 

way they please, as it is considered that, on the was he not? — He was then one of tlie Govern- 

whole, the public interest will be best promoted ment draftsmen, I think; and altlmugh lhere 

by permitting this liberty. was no debate on the clause in the Regulation 
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Chairman — contimied. 

of Railways Bills itself, yet tkere* was a debate 
in the House of Lords on the similar clause of 
the South Coast Compauies' Bills on 2l8t July 
1868, and you will find the debate in " Haaisard," 
vol. 193, |>age 1545 that is one of the volumes 
for 1868. 

512. That was the same year in which the 
Railways Regulation Act was passed? — The 
same year, ana the clauee in the Regulation of 
Railways Act was taken from the clause in these 
^.ompanies' bills, and is substantially the same 
clause. I could not say whether they are quite 
verbally the same or not, but they are substantially 
the same. 

513. Can you say what view was taken in the 
course of that discussion in the House of Lords ? 
— Yes; Lord Redesdale very warmly opposed 
the division into preferred and de&r red as. being 
in the interest of stockjobbing ; but the Duke of 
Richmond, who was then President of the Board 
of Trade, supported the clause on the general 

rounds stated ; and if the Committee would like 
would propose to read what the Duke of Rich- 
mond said as representing the Board of Tjrade 
and the Government upon that occamon, 

514. Yes, please do? — He saidy "he had 
listened attentively to his noble Iriend, but the 
only reason he liad heard advanced for objecting 
to the clauses was because, as he elegantly termed 
it, they were brought forward for stock-jobbing 
purposes. He coiwd not agree with him in his 
view of the question. He thought the tendency 
of Parliament of late years had been not to inter- 
fere with the financial arrangements of these 
companies ; providing, of course, that Parliament 
saw that no injustice was done to mortgagees, or 
other parties who might be injuriously affected 
by legislation. For that purpose the Joint- 
Stock Companies Act was amended last Session ; 
and he also had tJie honour of conducting through 
that House the Railway Companies. Act, by 
which certain restrictions were put upon the 
issue of shares at a discount and the limitation 
of the interest on debenture stock.'* I think 
that does not quite express the meaning. I 
think that it is a mis-report to some extent; be- 
cause the point was that certain restrictions were 
removed in 1867. '*MoreoTer, the couree 
proposed by his noble friend was entirely 
opposed to the recommendntions of the Railway 
Commission, whkh went very fully and carefully 
into the question^ aad gave it as tbeir opinion 
that it was the mare Judicious course for Parlia- 
ment to relieve itself from interference in the 
financial affairs * of railway companies ; that it 
should limit itself to the questions of the con- 
struction of the lines, the relations between the 
public and the companies,, and the requiring from 
them of guarantees for the due performance of 
the conditiond on the faith of which iJieir powers 
were granted. The clause to which the noble 
Lord objected referred only to the shareholders 
themselves, who need not come into- the proposed 
arrangement unless they pleased. Instead of 
proving injurious to the proper management of 
the company, he believed the proposed sub- 
division of the capital would tend to give all the 
parties concerned an additional iaiterest in seeing 
that the directors did their duty, and in pvtting 
the undertaking into a better state. On these 



Chairman •-«(» tinned. 

grounds, he hoped their Lordships would aa- 
quiesce in the Commons' Amendment.*' Lord 
oaiishury and Lord Chancellor Cairns took part 
in the debate, and suppiMted the Duke of Rich- 
mond,, and opposed Lord Redesdale on similar 
grounds. 

515. Was there much public interest in the 
question at the time, do you know ? — I am quite 
able to say that there was a good deal of pablic 
interejst at the time. At that time I was con- 
nected with the " Economist," assisting Mr. 
Bagchot, whose name is well known, who took a 
good deal of interest in the subject himself, and I 
daresay was acquainted with what was going on 
at the Board of Trade. In the " Economist " of 
22nd August 1 868 there was an article warmly 
approving the division into preferred and deferred, 
which I happen to know exprnseed Mr.. Bagehot's 
viewe. 

516. Ditl this artide amd this ^neral ex- 
pression of opinion (the formation of opinion of 
which you speak) refer to stock splitting or 
to stock duplication ? — Stock splitting. 

517. Only ? — There was no question of stock 
duplication with reference to that question of 
preferred and deferred at the tinae. I ean state 
the effect of that artiele« if so desired ; but I 
think the rcierence might ahnonr be sufficient 
The effect of it was, and the p;>ittt to which it 
was addressed was, whether tn^ public interest 
would not be affected by the creation of large 
classes of preferred stock, where the people 
would have the voting power, but would not 
have so much interest in the management of the 
company ; but, on the whole, the opinion was 
expressed in favour of the division. That was 
the clanger which was apprehended then. 

518. Was there any movement at that time in 
the direction of the duplication of stocks? — 
There was no movement at that time in favour 
of the duplication of stocks; but you would 
notice in that passage which I quoted from the 
Duke of Richmond that he referred to certain 
measures which had been pissed in 1867 ; and 
one of those measures to which he referred was 
a provision repealing a proviso in the Com- 
panies Clauses Act of 1863, which prohibited 
the issue of shares at a discount ; and in the Act 
of 1867 (30 & 31 Vict. c. 127, s. 27) there is a 
clause directing that the clause in the Com- 
panies' Clauses Act of ] 863 should be read as if 
that provision which prohibited the issne of 
shares at a discount had been omitted ; and it is 
considered that by that amendmeijt the issue of 
diares at a discount was allowed. Then this 
repeal of the proviso abont issuing shares at a 
discount, which was applied by this Act of 1867 to 
lailway oompomes, was applied generally to all the 
companies dealt with by the Companies' Clauses 
Act, by means of the Companies' Clauses 
Amesdment Act of 1869, 32 & 33 Vict 
c 48, s. 6. Then I may say that I find no 
debate upon the issue of shares at a discoant 
upon these public Bills. But the question as 
regards Railway Ceaipenies was debated in 1867 
(July 12^ in the House of Lords on a proposal 
in a firignton Railway Bill to permit the issue 
of shores at a discount, to which Lord Redesdale, 
who was opposed, called the special attention of 
the House ; but the general feeling was against 

^^-^ J him* 
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him. One of the proposals at that time to get 
railways out of the mess in whiok they were, 
was to issue pre-^eferjence t8toek*which had been 
sanctioned; and it wa3 considered preferable 
also to permit the issue of shaves at a disco ant 
That was thought to be the least inj^urioas -way in 
which the companies could tiike m^eans to^t them- 
selves out of their difficulties. The reierenoe io 
" Hansard " ie^olume 188, page 1422. I rnny say 
that in point of fact, there hoA'e been from tinic 
to time issues of railway shares at a disoount, 
not upon a large scale, but still thero have been 
some issues ; and I may mention that in the 
accounts of the companies as at the SIst 
December 1889, and in prerious accounts, it 
appears that the Great Eastern mentions discounts 
to the extefntof 1,147,000/.; the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast 127,000/.; the London, Ch^aao, 
and Dover (I am afraid you will not find this 
in the accounts for 1^*89; but if you go back 
you w \11 find it explicitly shown in the accounts 
for 187S) acknowledge discounts to the extent.of 
1,112,000/.; the Manch/esten, SheflSeld, and 
Lincolnshire 647,000 /. ; the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict 549,000/. This is not a (complected ;list, but 
these are cases which have come befioore us in 
deaJing with the capital of those companies 
where railway shares have been issued at a 
discount. 

519. What bearing do you regard that fact as 
havinor upon the question we are dealing with? — 
That to some extent the issue of shares at a dis- 
count is of the same nature as a duplication of 
stock. 

Mr. Ellis. 

520. Can yon say how far that statement goes 
back« Have you looked right back ? — Theae 
are discounts that appear in the accounts of the 
companies for the most part in 1889; but it 
may lie taken to go hack almost 20 years. It is 
not a JV.rge amount. 

Chairman. 

52 i. That is to say, that the issue of shares at 
a discount thut is thus a fleeted is not the actual 
amonnt ; in other words, that the nominal capital 
does not represent actual capital employed? — 
Actual capital paid up ; that is so. 1 may say, 
however, that although it was apparently the 
intention of the Legislature at that tnne by these 
general Acts to sanction the issue of shares at a 
discount, I am informed that it is not quite 
certain whether thatreally was effectually canied 
out, though no question has arisen upon it ; but 
I am informed legally at the Board of Trade that 
there might be some question as to whether what 
was intended was effectually caa'ried out. Tlien 
I think that, in the Companies' Clauses Act 
• of 18^3, a proviso of a similar nature is for the 
issoe of shares at a premium ; but the premiums 
to ibe received by the shareholders, and not to go 
into the aocounls of the company. That is, 
26 and 27 Victoria, chapter 118, section 17; 
BoA then anothew instance of the great liberty 
given to -railway cohipanies in arranging their 
eapitid is in the 32nd and 33rd Victoria, chapter 
48, seerion 1, where all restrictions on the rate 
0.101. 
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of interest of debenture stook are removed, and 
the companies are allowed to give wliat rate of 
inteorest tliey |kleiffie. 

522. So that the fthole tendency and policy 
of the Government, and of Parliament, so far as 
it has been continuous and consistent, has been 
towards freedom in arranging capital ? — At that 
time ; and reference was made by the Duke of 
Richmond, I think, to the Duke of Devonshire's 
Commission in 1867, the Royal Commission 
which reported in that year, as sanctioning that 
principle ; and I would propose to read what the 
recommendation of that Commission was upon 
which a great deal of that action that I have 
referred to in 1867 and 1868 was taken. ^Yhat 
they say is, "We recommend that Parliament 
should relieve itself from all interference with 
the incorporation and financial affairs of railway 
oompames, leaving such'mfttters to be dealt with 
under tl>e Joinrt Stock Companies Act, and 
should limit its ovm action to regulating the 
constructioo'of the line and the relations between 
1/be public and joint stock companies so incor- 
porated, requiring such guarantees as may be 
necessary for the purpose of securing the due 
performance of the conditions upon the faith of 
which the ParHamentary powersof the -company 
ha/ve »been granted." 

523. Is there -not a Standing Order, however, 
which goes in the other direction, pri»hibiting an 
increase of capital when an amalgamation takes 
place? — That is so; that is Number 165 of the 
branding Orders of the House of Commons; and 
I think there is a similar Btanding Order of the 
House of Lords to tb^ efiect that, " In Bills for 
the amalgamation of railway companies, the 
amount of capital created by siuch anaalgamation 
shall in no case exceed the sum of the capitals of 
the companies so amalgamated;" but the general 
policy has been what I have stated. 

524. And has that Standing Order been 
enforced in all oteses do you know^ — ^I could iiot 
say whether it has been enforoed in all cases; 
but what I have to draw attention to next is fthe 
case of the increase of the nominal amount of the 
stock of railway companies taking place at differ- 
ent times, 

525. Has taken place?— Has taken place at 
different tinws in connection with, and to facili- 
tate, amalgamations and 'consolidations of different 
stocks. 

526. Of the same con^pany? — Of the same 
company;! think the Clause in the Standing 
Orders refers to an amalgamation of two com- 
panies, a railway amalgamation.: but what I have 
to draw attention to is the case of the increase of 
nominal stock to facilitate amalgamations and 
consolidations of different stocks of the same 
company. The first which I wish to mention is 
that of the Lcmdon and North Western Company 
in 1878, when there was a nominal addition to 
the capital of 8,545,000 /. ; the Lancashire and - 
Yorkshire in 1879 in this way made a nominal 
addition to its capital.of 1,703,000 /.; the Glasgow 
and South Western in 1881 made a nominal 
addition of 988,000 L ; fhe Caledonian also in 
1881 made a nominal addition of 800,000 Z. ; the 
Metropolitan also in 1881 made a nominal 
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Chairman — continued. 

addition of 400,000 /. ; the London and South 
Western in 1881 made a nominal addition of 
1,096,000 /. ; the Furness in 1881 made a nominal 
pddition of 478,000/, ; the Great North of Scot- 
land made a nominal addition in 1882 of 
704,000 /, having in 1879 made a similar addition 
of 336,000 /. The City of Glasgow Union in 
1882 made a nominal addition of 300,000 /. Then 
in 1888 you have the case of the North British, 
which at that time made a nominal addition of 
5,181,000/. 

527. That was a case of absolute duplication, 
was it not?— To that extent it was a case ot 
duplication. There was ait arrangement of pre- 
ferred and deferred as well ; but that was the 
extent of the duplication in that year. 

Mr. Bristowe. 

528. It wai^ mixed up, was it not, with an 
amalgamation between it and another company ; 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow, 1 think? — I think 
the amalgamation of the North British and the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow had taken place long 
before. 

Mr. Pemher.] That was 1865. 

Mr. Pope."] The honourable Member is 
quite right. There was a financial question 
which arose in that Bill of the North 
British which did complicate that arrange- 
ment. 

Witness.'] I may say that in 1876 the 
North British had made a similar nominal 
addition to its capital of 2,386,000 /. In 
1888 the Great Northern made a nominal 
addition to its capital of 1,803,000/.; and 
last of all we have the Taff Vale, which 
made a nominal addition to its capital of 
2,827,000/. in 1889. 

Cliairman. 

529. In m(»8t of the cases you have quoted, I 
gather that the addition was comparatively small ; 
that is to say, it was small comparatively to the 
capital of the company ? — That is so. The infu- 
sion of the new stock in proportion to' the whole 
stock of the company was a comparatively small 
percent^e. 

530. Except in the case of the North British ? 
— Except in the case of the North British ; there 
the infusion was, at least, a very large infusion in 
proportion to the particular stocks dealt with ; and 
111 the TaflF Vale case I think we may say it was 
very large in reference to the whole capital of 
the company ; but these were the new de- 
partures that took place in 1888 and 1889. 

531. Now coming to this TafF Vale, which is 
the most recent case ; can you state what the 
view of the Board of Trade was in dealing with 
that Bill, and what was done with regard to it ? 
— I may say that the matter was brought some- 
what informally to the notice of the Board of 
Trade, because this question of dealing with 
capital in Railway Bills is not one of the subjects 
upon which it is the duty of the Board of Trade 
to examine the Bills, and make Reports to the 
Referees or whoever has charge of the matter; 
but still the matter was brought lo the notice of 
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the Board af Trade in informal communications 
of diflferent kinds ; and the view which the Board 
of Trade took was, that while adhering generally 
to their opinion in favour of freedom in these 
matters, they thought the proposal of such ex- 
tensive increase of nominal capital as was made 
by the Taff Vale Bill to be a new de^tarture so 
important, that it ought not to be passed sub 
silentio ; that is to say, while hitherto you had had 
nominal additions to capital under circumstances 
where probably the thing was done as incidental 
to other arrangements, and where it was nut a 
large per-centage o\ the original paid-up capital, 
you W(»uld come to something quite different, 
in degree, at least, when you came to these 
nominal additions which were proposed in the 
Taff Vale Bill ; therefore the Board of Trade 
thought that that was a matter so important 
that it should be dealt with rather in a public 
manner, and should not be allowed to pass 
as a matter of course, notwitlistandiug their 
general opinion that the greatest freedom should 
be permitted to companies to arrange their 
capital as they pleased. They thought that a 
suHficient case ought to be made out publicly for 
extending the liberty given by the provisions of 
the Act of 1868. In the communications which 
passed, the Taff Vale Company cited the North 
British Act of the previous year, which they 
seemed to have followed ; but I may say that 
that North British Act of 1868 (which was the 
first on a large scale authorising something like 
duplication) had not been before the Board of 
Trade. We were not aware of it or of what was 
done under it, until long afrer that Act was 
passed. Eventually the matter in connection 
with the Taff Vale Bill was disposed of by the 
Chairman of Committees, who gave the Taff 
Vale large powers of duplication (more than had 
been given to the North British), subject to a 
provision that surplus profits above 15 per cent, 
on the old ordinary capital,* or 6 per cent- on the 
new enlarged capital should be given to the 
public. 

532. In the shape of reduced rates? — In the 
shape of reduced rates, or in any other way that 
Parliament might determine. It was further 
decided that the facts should also be .shown in 
the published accounts of the company, that is to 
say, what the nature of the increase of nominal 
capital was, and that the old ordinary capital 
should also be shown. 

533. That the ordinary capital should be put 
in front of the accounts of the conopany, so 
that every one should understand ? — That was 
the general idea of the clause that was put in. 

534. The Taff Vale Bailway is a railway with 
some peculiarities about it, is it not; I mean 
15 per cent, is a peculiarity to begin with ? — The 
dividend is large, as you say, which is a peculi- 
arity. Then in addition to what was done with 
the ordinary capital by that Bill, there was a 
clause in the Bill of the nature of an amalgama- 
tion and consolidation of other stocks as well as 
the ordinarv stock (which made some excuse for 
something being done); but I may say that 
the nature of the powers asked for originally by 
the Taff Vale Bill was very extensive ; and if 
the Committee have it before them, it might be 

convenient 
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Chairman — continued • 

convenient to see how the matter watr brought to 
our notice, and what was the thing that was 
really asked for. 

535. I scarcely think it necessary to go into 
that. I understand from you that the course 
pursued with regard to the Taff Vale Bill was 
not suggested by the Board of Trade, but ori- 

finated in the House of Commons? — It is 
ifljcult to say how it was suggested, because the 
whole communication between the Chamnan of 
Committees and the Board of Trade was quite 
informal. 

536. They were cognisant of it ? — Yes, they 
were cognisant of it. 

537. Then since that, what have you heard on 
this subject? — Since that the matter came in- 
formally before the Board of Trade (I believe in 
the recess of last year) in connection with pro- 
posals from the Caledonian Railway Company, 
proposals, I believe, of something of the same 
nature as those that you have before you now ; 
and the Board of Trade, after the experience of 
the previous yeai-, wh(*n it was found difficult to 
resist altogether these proposals of duplication, 
which were strictly within the principle of the 
general policy of freedom in such matters, took 
the view that if this freedom were to be at all 
generally conceded, it was most important that 
they should retain a record, for public pur- 
poses, of the actually paid up, as distin- 
guislied from nominal capital. They sug- 
gested that this should be done in the 
Bills*, or by a general Bill as far as the accounts 
prescribed by the Regulation of Railway's Act, 
1868, are concerned, and the Board of Trade 
also propose under the General Powers con- 
ferrc'd by the Railway Act of 1888, to obtain and 
record the same information in the annual returns 
under the Regulation of Railways Act of 1871 ; 
that is to say, the Act of 1888 gives the Board of 
Trade, by Clause 32, a general power of obtain- 
ing statistical information, and the Board of 
Trade, under that general power, propose in 
those returns, which are laid before Parliament, 
to have information of that kii^d, so as to show 
the public what the paid-up, as distinguished 
from the nominal capital is, if these duplications 
of stock should ultimately be sanctioned. 

.538. So that the effect of this would be, as you 
say, that the paid-up capital would always also 
be recortled, while the railway shareholders 
might have any units for their capital, for the 
purpose of buying and selling, that suited them 
best ? — That is the idea ; that it is important for 
public purposes that we should have a good 
record, whatever may be sanctioned for the com- 
panies themselves; and, I may say, that it is impos- 
sible to foresee all the occasions on which such a 
record might be useful ; but we consider that it 
is within the clear right of the Government to 
have it. It might obviously prove important if 
such a question as the actual dividena paid arose 
upon the question of reducing fares and rates ; 
or if schemes of purchase, which were once so 
common, should again come up. Prima facie^ it 
is important in the public interest, that a record 
of paid-up, as distinguished from nominal capital, 
should be maintained. 

539. Vee, there are those two distinct objec- 
tions, apart from others that might be thought 

0.101. 



Chairman — continued, 
of; firstly, that there might be a question of 
reducing fares and rates ; and, secondly, that 
Parliament, in its wisdom, mi>:ht nibble at the 
idea of purchasing? — Some arrangement of that 
kind might arise ; so that you really would like 
to have the information as to what the paid-up 
capital is as distinguished from these merely 
nominal figures. 

540. Beyond this you tell us that the general 
policy and idea of the Board of Trade is 
that they should interfere as little as possible 
with the liberty of the companies, either to 
duplicate or to increase their nominal capital ? — 
That is so ; but subject to this : that we consider 
the present matter one of novel impression, a 
new case, and we think that it ought to be fully 
debated, and the public interest, or necessity for 
it, on the part of the railway shareholders shown, 
and that the whole matter should be discussed;' 
but we do not see any immediate necessity or 
urgent necessity for preventing that if. a case can 
be shown for it. 

541. As to the question of the alleged danger 
of stock-jobbing and other possible mischiefs to 
investors generally, or to shareholders in par- 
ticular, you think that those matters ar^, if 
possible, best left to the shareholders th§m^elves? 
— That is so ; that we express no opinion upon 
that, as far as the public interest i» concerned, 
that if there is no insuperable objection other- 
wise, they ought to be left to the share- 
holders. 

542. The opinion of the Board of Trade, in 
fact, is rather a negative opinion ? — Yes ; it is 
one of suspense. VVe wish to see the matter de- 
bated and to have the whole thing brought out, 
subject, of course, to this, that we give you the 
information as to what the past history and the 
past view has been. 

543. But you* do not see any such objections 
likely to arise as would call for legislative re- 
strictions of a strong kind upon the free action 
of shareholders, such as has been hitherto 
allowed? — Not at present, not so far as the 
thing has come before us ; but this, of course, is 
subject to what you may find out in your own in- 
quiry. 

534. I think you have some point upon which 
you as amicus curies you would like to say some- 
thing as to the special causes of fluctuation in de- 
ferred stock ? — Yes. A good deal has been said 
in the public press and elsewhere about the im- 
portance of increasing the nominal capital so as 
to have stocks under par and things of that kind, 
rather than have them heavy stocks and so on ; 
but the point I should wish to put with reference 
to the creation of deferred stocks is this, that the 
essential thing to keep in mind is always what the 
j>roportion of the net income given to the de- 
ferred stock benrs to the total net income of the 
company. For instance, if a company has a 
million of net income, and out of that it 
pays l»alf of it to the ordinary capital, then 
if you divide the ordinary caj^ital equally 
into preferred and deferred, the deterred 
would receive 25 per cent, of the net ii^come, and 
that of itself is a larger margin than some of the 
ordinary capitals of some of the railway com- 
panies now have. I do not like to mention 
names, but tliere is the case of a large company, 
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CAr/trman— continued. 

^f hich 18 before me at this moment where the 
amount of the net income paid to the ordinary 
shareholder is 60 per cent, of the whole amount 
that is paid in the shape of interest and prefer- 
^WQCe cbnrges and profit to the ordinary share- 
holder ; that is to say, that the ordinary shafe- 
holder gets half. If you were to divide that 
income into equal parts, giving the first half to 
the preferred, and the other half to the deferred, 
the deferred would have 25 per cent, of the net 
income ; and there are other companies, I think 
(two or three of the leading railway companies) 
at this moment, where the ordinary shareholder 
get A6 little as 15 per cent. 

545. The rest being all preferential of one 
kind or another ? — Yes, or preferential as far as 
that ordinary stock is concerned ; so that the 
deferred stock of the company that I have in my 
mind, if it should be created in the way I sup- 
pose, would be less subject to fluctuation than 
what you call the ordinary stock of another 
company which we might have in our mind. 
The important point with reference to fluctuation 
is the proportion of the total income which is 
given to the deferred shareholder. 

546. To the deferred shareholder ? — Fes ; if 
that proportion is small the fluctuation on the 
deferred stock will be very great ; but if it is as 
large a§ something like 25 per cent, it may be 
no greater than the fluctuation upon the ordinary 
capital of other companies ; and that is the main 
point which causes fluctuation in deferred stocks. 
That is the main cause of fluctuation however 
you may arrange the nominal capital. 

547. As I understand it, I take it to mean 
this, that in order to secure something like 
stability there ought to be beyond the new pre- 
ferred stock a very substantial margin for the 
deferred stock ? — That is so. 

548. And the more that margin is the more 
stability there will be in the stock, and the more 
security also there will be naturally for the pre- 
ferred stock ? — That is so. 

549. And you think that is a great object to 
secure, that the deferred stock should always 
bear a sufiiciently substantial proportion to the 
dividend at present paid ? — Subject to the 
opinion that that is a matter rather for the share- 
holders themselves to regulate. If I was advising 
the shareholders as a private individual that is 
what I should say. 

550. Quite so. I began by asking you 
whether you did not express this opinion as 
amicus eurice^ which is the capacity in which vou 
are here, and not as representing any official or 
authoritative dictum of the Board of Trade ? — 
That is 80. 

Mr. Beckett 

551. I would like to ask you one question. 
Have you got the Act of 1868 there? — Yes, I 
have got the Act of 1868. 

552. Could you refer to the 6 per cent clause; 
sub-section 6, I think it is ? — ^^Yes ; I have it. 

533. Will you read that? — " As between pre- 
ferred ordinary stock and deferred ordinary stock 
preferred ordinary stock siiall bear a£xed maximum 
dividend at the rate of 6 per centum per annum." 

554. You do not know of your own knowlege, 
J suppose iww that came to be put in, do you. 



Mr. Btckett — continued. 
What ^ave rise to Parliament fixing 6 per cent. 
to be tne preferential dividend? —Another part 
of the clause was that the privilege was only to 
be given to railway companies which should pay 
3 per cent, per annum on the ordinary capital 
for a certain period, and then as the stock was 
split into half, which would give 6 per cent to 
the preferred, the whole of that 3 per cent I 
believe that that was the basis of the division. 
It was with reference to that clause only per- 
mitting it after companies had paid 3 per cent. 

555. You see, I suppose, that the course of the 
dividend earning power of railways since then 
has so altered that that would be inapplicable 
now ? — That is to say, that the dividends of a 
great many companies have increased. 

556. Have fallen so n^ch ? — I am not quite 
quite sure that they have fallen. 

557. Are you not?— No. 

558. Then you said just now that you thought 
it was desirable that the ratio between the pre- 
ferred and deferred should be fixed so as to 
prevent speculation as much as possible ? — Will 
you repeat that question ? 

559. I understood you to say that the relation 
of dividend between the deferred and preferred 
should be such that there should be as little 
ability to speculate as possible outside?— I do 
not know that I went so far as that. I mentioned 
a certain case in which I would advise the ordi* 
nary shareholders, if I were advising them, to do 
certain things. 

560. You may fix the ratio now applicable to 
it, but in 10 years' time things may so change 
that it would be quite inapplicable? — That is 
always the ca^e; that would be so. 

561. So that there does not seem to be any 
general rule to be laid down, and that each com- 
pany must be dealt with according to its own 
circumstances?— I should not like to express an 
opinion upon that point as to whether general 
rules could be laid down. 

Mr. Dickson. 

562. Have you looked into the Bills now 
before the Committee? — Not very minutely, and 
it was not considered desirable that I should go 
into the question of particular Bills. It was 
considered desirable that I should only deal with 
the general question of policy. 

563. So that you cannot tell in what resjpect 
the proposals now before the Committee in these 
various Bills differ from what Parliament has 
already sanctioned in the case of the North 
British and the Taff Vale?— I do not think I 
could go into detail to give any information to 
you that you have not got yourselves. 

Mr. Bristowe. 

564. I understood you to say that the Board 
of Trade were very particular that the real 
capital should be stated in all the accounts and 
publicity given to it, as separated from the 
nominal capital ? — If these extensive duplications 
and increases of nominal stock are carried on, 
we think it would be most important: that that 
should be done. I m%j say that we share the 
common feeling rather against a watering of 
capital. We think it is not a thing tfaac we 
should advise; but looking at.tlie question as a 
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matter of public interest, if the railway share* 
holders desire it, we incline to think, as far as 
we can judge at present, that it is rather 
covered by the general idea that they should 
be allowed to do w^hat they please ; but then we 
say, let us take care of the public interest so far 
as the record is concerned 

565. That is a point I want to lead to. You, 
naturally are aware, with your knowledge of the 
thing generally, that when the stock is duplicated 
in the official list of the Stock Exchange it 
appears as a gross amount. Suppose there is 
10,000,000 /. of the capital of a company and it 
is duplicated, it would appear tlien as 
20,000,000 Z. ; do you anticipate that the public 
might be misled in any injurious manner by such 
an entry as that ? — I ghould hope that to some 
extent the careful record of the actual paid-up 
capital might even tend to check the mischief to 
the public from the capital being described in 
that manner; but we propose to keep a record 
mainly in the interests of the Government and 
the public with reference to the powers with 
which the companies have been entrusted, and 
not for the purpose of benefiting or shielding the 
investing classes in any way. 

Mr. Motrbray. 

566. Is your view of this question at all 
affected by the coming into existence of these 
trust companies ? — We think that that is a matter 
upon which the railway shareholders themselves 
must put forward their own case as to whether 
they think that they can show a case as far 
as they are to be affected by these companies, 
and that that is a matter upon which the Board 
of Trade will have better means of judging after 
the evidence which you are able to obtain. The 
Board of Trade have rather suggested that there 
ought to be an inquiry of this kind for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information. , 

567. But you have no opinion which you wish 
to express upon frhe subject now? — No, none 
which I wish to express. 

568. Then I gather rather that when you said 
that these Bills are a cause of " novel impres- 
sion," which, I think, was your word, you rather 
referred more to the amounts than to any prin- 
ciple of novelty? — Bat the amounts are of so 
unusual, and of so large a kind, that it makes a 
very great difference indeed, and it is quite 
likely that although some increase of nominal 
stock were permitted, without much remark as an 
incidental to an amalgamation or- consolidation 
of stocks, it becomes a very different question when 
you have these very large additions proposed. 

569. What was the proportional increase in 
the Taff Vale, can you tell me ? — I think the 
ordinary capital was increased two and a^half 
times ; and in the case of the North British, 
what was called the North British ordinary capi- 
tal^ 1 think, was exactly doubled. 

Mr. Buxton. 

570. Do I understand that, on the whole, you 
prefer each individual case to be dealt with on 
its merits, rather than by a fresh amending Act 
of the Act of 1868 ?— I do not think I went so 
ffB* asr thnit. In fact^ I think the Board- of Trade 
have made no suggestion on that point at all. 

OAOl. 



Mr. Buxton — continued. 

571. You would rather not give an opinion? 
— I would rather not give an opinion at 
present. 

572. I suppose, in your opinion, it would be 
well to have uniformity as fax* as possible in re- 
ference to this whole question ; even if there 
was no special Act like that of 1868, a uniform 
clause ought to be inserted in all these Bills as 
far as possible? — I think that would be an ad- 
vantage certainly. 

573. Have you any strong opinion with refer- 
ence to the question of duplication as against 
splitting? — It seems to me they are quite dif- 
ferent; they are two things. You cannot set 
them off against each other.. You may have 
stock splitting with duplication, but you may 
have duplication by itself. 

574. You have no special objection to dupli- 
cation then ? — I think 1 have expressed already 
sufficiently the view the Board has upon that 
point, that we wish the thing discussed. 

575. I gather that there would be no difficulty 
with regard to this question of the actual paid- 
up capital ; all you want the record for, as fur as 
I understand, is for the public purpose in case of 
a revision of rates or a purchase by the 
State of the railways. There would be no 
difficulty in having it accurately kept by all the 
companies, I suppose ? — I think in futura there 
ought to be no difficulty, and, I think, for a 
great many years past there will not be much 
difficulty; but I should not like to say there 
may not be some difficulty with. reference to the 
earlier period of railway companies ; but still we 
must get the best information we can, as far as it 
can be got. 

Chairman, 

57G. There is one point we have heard a good 
deal about. I do not know whether you are 
prepared to give any opinion upon it ; that is, ' 
whether, if a railway is to have this power of 
altering its stock, it should be a condition that 
all the stock should be so altered^ or whether it 
should be allowed to be optional with the share- 
holders who hold the stock ? — I think, giving a 
personal opinion, if I was advising the share- 
holdei's, 1 should recommend them to permit it 
to be changed backwards and forwards as 
people lik^d, as it is only a question of a unit for 
the purposes of buying and selling ; but looking 
at it as a matter of public interest, I should 
rather be disposed to say^ if you think it: is a 
kind of liberty generally which ought to be 
permitted to the companies, that in a detail of 
that kind you should permit them to do as they^ 
please. It would be covered by the general 
principle of letting them do as they please. 

577. You do not see from your point of view ; 
from the point of view of the public interest, to 
which you. have referred, as to your fiiture r^lar 
tions with the companies, any great disadvaojUg^ 
in the comparative confusion which would arise 
from some gharehoJders having converted and 
some not having converted, and perhaps some 
having reconverted? — I think not; as we are 
always going to keep the record of the paid-up 
capital, 

578. That is all you care forfor yow? purpese ? 
F » — B%r 
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Chairman — continued. 
— For our purpose that is what we should look 
to. 

579. For the purposes of the record, as to the 
" unit''; to use your own phrase ; they may have 
in dealing with their stock ; that you think is 
an affair for them rather than for you, as repre- 
senting the public? — That would be an affair for 
them, if the Committee should eventually sanc- 
tion these duplications. 

580. Quite so. In which of your two capa- 
cities d6 you give that opinion? — I am speak- 
ing generally, of course, as to what has been 
the view of the Board of Trade, as far as the 
public interest is concerned, although on one or 
two points as amicus curice I have given a per- 
sonal opinion. 

Mr. Buxton, 

581. Have you any opinion with reference to 
a point that was raised in the quotation you read 
from the Duke of Richmond's Report with refer- 
ence to the voting power of the deferred stock; 
do you think they ought to have eoual voting 
power with the preferred stock ? — That raises 
also a question of very wide scope indeed, on 
which 1 think it is desirable that at this stage I 
should not give an opinion. 

Chairman^] Is there any suggestion Mr. 
Pope, or Mr, Pember, that you would like 
to make on the evidence of this witness. 

Mr. Pember. 1 There is one, Sir, which I 
venture to make. It is that the witness 
should emphasize a little more I think than 
he has, that the issue of shares at a discount, 
of which he spoke as being in the nature of 
duplication differs from duplication, inas- 
much as it increases the capital amount 
which bears dividend, whereas duplication 
does not, I mean that if the share was not 
issued at a discount, or we will say, suppose 
it was issued at a discount of something like 
20 per cent., 80,000 /. would have done duty 
for 100,000 /., there would have been only 
80,000 /. applicable to dividend ; whereas if 
the share is raised at a discount it brings 
it up to nearly 100,000 /. which is bearing 
dividend. 

Witness^ I do not quite see the differ- 
ence. If you have more duplication it is 
the same thing ; that is to say, you call a 
thing which is 100 /., 200 /. ; whereas when 
you issue shares at a discount of 50 /., you 
call a thing which is 50 /., 100 /. It seems 
to me exactly the same thing. 

582. Surely is it not this : suppose that instead 
of raising 8,000,000 /. at par, I raise it at a great 
discount which makes my capital 10,000,000/., 
I have to declare dividends on 2,000,000 /. more ; 
but if I duplicate my cai)ital uuder the scheme 
of the Soutn Western of this year I do not have 
a shilling more of capital to pay dividend upon ; 



Mr. Buxton — continued. 

I declare a dividend on the old un-duplicnted 
capital, aind then divide it between pre^rred and 
deferred? — Still I think for purposes of the 
public, unless the precaution had been taken by 
the Board of Trade to secure a record of the paid- 
up capital the thing would have appeared as the 
capital upon which a dividend was declared. 

583. Quite so ; the operation would not be the 
same thing ; and if a record is kept, there would 
be that difference? — There would be that differ- 
ence as regards these past issues of shares, I 
think it has not been to a very large extent 

584. Quite so ; that is what I mean. It is a 
different oi>eration. May I venture to suggest 
this also, that the Taff Vale Act as it passed both 
Houses, if there had not been the limitation of 
dividend insisted upon by Parliament, would 
have allowed the 'faff Vale Company to have 
declared, if their receipts would have permitted 
it, 15 per cent, upon the 250/. instead of 
15 per cent, upon the 100 /. ? — I doubt if that 
would have been so. I think it might have 
been a question. If ever the question had arisen 
as to the reduction of fares and rates, I think the 
point would have been raised whether you 
ought not have looked to the original paid-up 
capital. That would have been the question. 

585. I think so too?— But I think that has 
been prevented by the course that has been taken. 

586. Quite so ; that is precisely what I meant. 
There is only one other thing perhaps I might ask 
an expression ofyour opinion upon ; that is whether 
you would not think it advisable to put the 
preferred capital, if duplicated, in such a position 
that it would at least command the price of par? 
— I should not like to express an opinion upon 
that point I have spoken of the public interest 

Chairman. 

587. You do not see the public interest in- 
volved in that? — ^Not so much. If you were to 
sanction these thing at all, it would certainly be 
important to leave a good deal to the share- 
holders themselves. 

Mr. Pember. 

588. Supposing you were adWsing the shai e- 
holders in the matter, you would suggest that 
they should give as much dividend to the 
deferred stock us would keep it at least at par? 
— Generally, perhaps ; hut I should like always 
to know the particular circumstances under 
which the thing was to be done. 

589. Therefore, uniforimity as to the amount 
to be given to the preferred stock must depend 
upon the particular circumstances of each com- 
pany ; uniformity is impossible ; and the amount 
to be given to the deferred stock must depend 
upon the circumstances of each individual case? 
— I do not like to go so far as to say it would 
not be possible to have general rules. I would 
not express an opinion upon that. 



Mr. Frank May, called in ; and Examined. 



Chairman, 

590. Will jtou be good enough to say what 
your position is at the Bank of England?— I 
am Chief Cashier of the Bank of England. 



Chairman- continued. 

591. And you have come here in answer to 
the invitation of the Committee, in order to give 
the Committee any information in your power as 
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Chairman —continued. 

to the effect of this general process of conversion 
of stock ? — Yes, I have. 

592. I need not ask you any question, I think, 
as to the necessity for the conversion of stock, 
or as to the effect of it upon the interests of the 
shareholders : but do vou see any disadvantage 
or inconvenience to the public from such con- 
version of stock as is contemplated in t)ur days 
on such a scale? — No; I think the division of 
stock would be a matter of, perhaps, convenience, 
and would not be attended with any disad- 
vantages to the public interest. 

593. It would afford to certain classes of in- 
vestors a kind of investment which they at pre- 
sent desire ? — I think so ; I think it would add 
to the number of what we call iirstclass invest- 
ments which sober investors like very much. 
They like investments at a fixed rate oF interest. 
That is one reason why I think it would be in 
favour with the public. Another strong reason, 
as it seems to me is, that it would also place the 
management of the railway companies in the 
hands of those who are most interested in the 
management. 

594. Would you explain how that would 
occur? — I mean, of course, with reference to 
these large stock conversions that have taken 
place under the trust companies. Under these 
companies, . as I read it, a very small proportion 
of tne large amounts of stock which have gone 
into the names of those trustees will enable the 
vote for the whole of that stock to be applied 
for or against the railway company for whom the 
trustees hold the stock. 

595. You say "applied against the railway 
company "; but although, through the medium of 
a trust • ompany, the holders of the shares in 
the trust company are still interested in the 
prosperity of the railway, are they not? — They 
are, certainly ; but they have no direct voice 
after they have parted with their ftock. The 
stock has gone into the hands of certain persons 
who are the trustees ; they have lost the direct 
hold of their stock. 

596. You think there is a danger of the power 
which a trust company gives being seized upon 
for sinister purposes by those who manage the 
trust company ? — I. think that is a danger. 

597. At all events for purposes not identical 
with the desires and interests of the great mass 
of the shareholders ? — No. 

598. If it were not for that danger, do you 
think tbit the shareholders generally would have 
been anxious to embark in these schemes? — It is 
rather a large question to answer, but I think 
that a shareholder likes that which gives him an 
increased value in his property. 

599. It does have the effect of actually in- 
creasing the value of his property, so far as our 
experience has gone ; is that your view ? — I 
thmk so. 

600. Have you any opinion to give as to 
the comparative advantages of what is kno^n 
as " splitting," and is known as " duplica- 
tion " ? — I should say that *• duplication " 
might be opposed on principle, although there 
are certain advantages in it; for instance, if 
you divide a stock, and give 100 /. of one stock 
and 100 /. of another, for the 100 /. original 
stock, it is very easy of calculation. The 200 /. 

0.101. 



Chairman — continued. 

of the joint stocks represented only 100 /. of the 
other after all. It is simply a measure of value ; 
it does not alter the intrinsic worth of the stock ; 
still I think there are objections to it as a matter 
of principle. 

601. You think it might deceive some people? 
— I do not know that. I think, as a rule, in- 
vestors do not really trouble themselves much 
about the aggregate amount of stock in any 
company. Ihat is my experience. 

602. Do you think that one of those methods 
of dealing with the stocks would induce 
greater speculation of an improper kind than the 
other? — No, 1 do not. Of course as to inter- 
fering with speculation, 1 do not see how that 
is to be done. Of course people will speculate 
whether you have the stock 100 /. preferred, 
and 100/. deferred, or half that amount. 

603. Did you hear Mr. Giffen's opinion as to 
the expediency of havinj; a substantial amount 
of net income available for the deferred stock so 
as to prevent undue elasticity in it? — Yes. 

604. Do you agree in that opinion? — I did not 
follow Mr. Gifi^en in that, for I think that the 
deferred stock must always be liable to greater 
fluctuation, because on that stock would. come 
the increased or the decreased cost of all the 
commodities, like iron and coal, and labour, and 
everything else , all that would fall on the de- 
ferred stock, and therefore it must fluctuate ; 
I do not see how the fluctuation could be 
avoided. 

605. But the fluctuation would be greater or 
less according as the total amount of available 
dividend was small or great; that is to sny, 
supposing a railway company at present pays 
7 per cent, dividend, and you converted it into 
5 per cent, preferred, and 2 per cent, deferred, 
and you compared that condition of things with a 
conversion into 4 per cent, preferred and 3 per 
cent, deferred in the 'one cai^e, the fluctuation 
would be upon 2 per cent, in the one and in the 
other upon 3 per cent. ? — Yes. 

606. Therefore it would be more lively ? — It 
might be so. 

607. I think that was Mr. Giffen's view?— Yes. 

608. You do not attach very much importance 
to that point? — I do not. 

609. Do you attach much importance to one 
point that has been brought very much before us ; 
that is, the question ot making the preferred 
stock as near a par level as pos&ible ?— No, I do 
not ; I do not think that matters at all. I think 
from my experience of the necessities of investors 
they always choose those stocks that are below 
par ; good stocks. 

610. If 1 may use tlie phrase, there is no sweet 
simplicity in a par figure which would recom- 
mend it ? — No, I do not think so. I think a good 
investor would rather have a stock of 90 say than 
100, because he has got ten points beft)re it 
reaches par. That we find to be very much the 
case in the case of all first-class stocks. 

611. Do you think that the position and in- 
terest of the Bank of England as a semi-State 
institution, would be at all afiPected by a large 
movement of this sort if it assumed general pro- 
portions? — 1 am afraid lam hardly authorised 
by the Corporation I have the honour of repre- 
senting to answer a large question of that kind : 

F 3 but 
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Chairman — continued. 

but for myself I do not see how it can be affected* 
We shall probably find that the effect will be to 
enhance the value of Consols, Bank stock. 

612. It would enhance the value of Consols ? — 
It would enhance the value gradually of all the 
highest class of stocks, I should think.. 

Mr. Buxton. 

613. Wliy should the adilition of a larger 
number of what you call first-class investments 
enhance the value of Consols and other first«class 
investments ? — Because as those stocks were the 
more absorbed they would rise in value, and the 
others would by sympathy. 

614. I do not gather, at least I could not un- 
derstand, any actual objection that you had to 
duplication of stock. You did not state any 
definite objection ? — No, I do not think I have 
any objection personally to the duplication of 
stock. 

615. On the whole, do you prefer duplication 
or splitting of stocks? — I do not think there is 
much to choose between them. You may, of 
course, split your stocks in this way ; for instance, 
take Caledonian Railway stock, which is, say, at 
125 ; you may give 75 

616. I am not talking of splitting for a moment 
in equal proportions ? — Then I do not sec any 
advantage in that. 

617. xou do not think that, on the whole, the 
duplication would make the deferred s!tock less 
speculative ? — I do not think so. 

618. Its interest would vary less than by split- 
ting, would it not ; a less proportion of the 
dividend would go to that stock if duplicated 
than if split, would it not?-T-If split in equal 
amounts. I think, if you split 100 /. of stock 
into 50 l.y 6 /. per cent, stock, and the deferred 
into the balance, it is the same as if you divide 
lOO /. 3 /. per cent, stock, and the balance goes 
to the other hundred 

619. Surely every additional 1 per cent, divi- 
dend would accumulate in a larger proportion on 
100 /. than on the 200 /. stock ; that is to say, on 
the 100 /. deferred rather than on the 50 /. de- 
ferred, would it not? — Yes, it would be less 
affected. 

620. That is to say, there would be less varia- 
tion of dividends on the deferred stock under 
the duplication scheme than under the splitting 



Mr. Buxton — ooBtinaed. 

scheme, would there not? — Yes, probably there 
would. 

621. I understand you have practically no 
objection to duplication, so long as it is a simple 
operation, namely, absolute duplication, in^ead 
of the percentage of stocks; I mean, for in* 
stance, that there should always be the 200/., 
the 100/. preferred and the 100/. defarred, for 
tlie 100 /. original?— Yes. 

622. But you do have the objection to a echenie 
which would propose, for instance, to divide 
them into 125 /., 75 /. preferred and 25 /. de- 
ferred ? — Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Beckett. 

623. Why? — Because, although the stock 
may happen to be worth that in money, yonr 
100/. may be worth 125/.; that is only the 
market estimate of it. There is no more moie? 
put into the company than there would be undcr 
a duplication scheme. 1 here is no more money 
laid out on the railway. It is an arbitraij 
arrangement, after all, founded on simply the 
market price of the stock. 

624. Both are?— Yes, both are. 

Mr. Dickson, 

625. Speaking generally, representing the 
Bank of England, you do not look with dis-' 
favour upon the proposals made to the Com- 
mittee in these Bills? — Ko; we are rather 
inclined to believe that it is a matter of self- 
defence on the part of the companies. We do 
not see why the trust company should be able 
to do legally that for the shareholders of a rail- 
way company that the railway company cannot 
do for its own shareholders. 

626. In other words, you are in favour of the 
shareholders being able to do by and through 
their own company what they are now forced to 
do, if at all, through the trust companies?— 
Yes. 

Mr. Buxtoiu 

627. Would it give greater facilities for lend- 
ing and borrowing money if there were a larger 
amount of what you call these high-class or 
first-class investment stocks? — I do not think so. 

628. You do not think it would ?— I do not 
think it would. 



Mr. RoKEBT Price, called in ; and Examined. 



Chairman. 

629. Will you state what your position is 
with regard to the Stock Exchange? — I am 
Chairman of the Stock Exchange. 

630. You have been good enough to come here 
to give us any assistance you can ; can you say 
generally how you regard this policy of conver- 
sion of stocks ? — I think, speasing personally, 
I should prefer the companies keeping their 
stocks as originally created; but inasmuch as 
outside companies have been created for the 
purpose of creating stocks of their own to 
represent certain stocks bought of various 
companies, it appears to mo that is a very left- 
handed way 01 providing investnaent for the 



Cliairman — contintied. 

public. I think that railway companies ought 
to have exactly the same power to deal with 
their stocks that those investment companies 
attempt to do through their own organisation. 
It would be done much more to the advantage 
of the shareholders, because the large salaries 
and commissions that are paid iu these invest- 
ment companies to their trustees must come 
out of the dividend apportioned to such stock 
of each company which that stock conversioD 
cx)mpany must hold ; and I think the profit 
might much better go to the shareholders tiirough 
their own directors than through an ontsiae 
body. 

631. Hm 
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Chairman — continued. 

631. Then if these trnst companies had not 
been invented, you would not nave seen any 
great object in this policy on the part of the 
railway companies themselves? — The first com- 
pany to do this was the Great Northern under 
very peculiar circumstances ; and a very admi- 
rable thing it was for them to have done it. 
TTie extreme opposition of the Midland, and the 
York and Nortn Midland, and the London and 
North Western, and the old Eastern Counties, 
was so great that the 25 /. shares of the Great 
Northern Company went to a very low price. 
The result was that, if calls had been made to 
complete the line, the line would most probably 
have become bankrupt ; and to the credit of the 
then chairman, Mr. Beckett Denison, and his 
colleagues, he advised the plan of dividing the 
25/. share into two shares; a 12/. 10 5. share 
fully paid up, and a 12 /. 10*. share with only 
2 /. 10 s, paid up. A 12 /. 10 s. share was to be 

fiven to the shareholders who had borne a great 
eal of the burden of making the line and getting 
the Act, and that was to have 6 per cent., 
because it was thought that nothing less than 
6 per cent, would make it worth the while of 
shareholders to take it. Then the other 12 /. 10 5. 
share, with only 2 /. 10 s, paid, because a specu- 
lative stock. But the Great Northern after a 
certain time were prohibited by their own Act 
from making any further division of the stocks. 
I think that in that case, it was a great advan- 
tage to the shareholders and the public that that 
division was made. I do not think there was the 
same reason for making the division in the 
South Eastern and the Manchester^ Sheffield, 
and Licolnshire and the Brighton. That was 
certainly done for the purpose, as I think, of 
giving a speculative element to a certain portion 
of that stock. At the same time it did provide 
a stock which has been very serviceable to in- 
vestors and to some trustees, and that is a pre- 
ferred stock with an ascertained an;iual interest, 
and that has been certainly of very great service. 
I think that the proposal, as I understand it, in 
these Bills to make the preferred stock a 4 per 
stock is a very great improvement upon the 6 per 
cent, stocks ; and, practically, it does become, in 
a big company certainly it would become, equal 
to a preference stock ; and that is a very great 
advantage to the public. 

632. Will there he any confusion, do you 
think, in the minds of investors and the public at 
lai^e between what we know as preference stock 
and this preferred stock ? — ^The first company 
that came out was the Bail way Investn^ent Com- 
pany, seven or eight years ago ; and they im- 
properly put in their prospectus that it was a 
preference stock; and we, in the oomniittee, 
declined to quote it until it was altered. Then 
then they altered it to " preferred " to avoid any 
misconception. We thought it very wrong ; in 
fact, we refused to put it in our list, I think, and 
they altered it to preferred. 

633. And you think that is a sufficient dis- 
tinction to keep the public straight ? — I think 

80. 

634. Can you give any opinion as the effect 
of this process in leading to undue speculation, 
or the reverse? — ^I think the dupUeation is 
merely a matter of self-defence. I would rather 

O.Wl. 



Chairman — ^continued. 

it was not duplicated. I would rather prefer 
deferred and preferred of equal amounts; but 
inacsmuch as these other companies do duplicate 
a very large quantity of their stock (600,000 /. 
Caledonian, a great quantity North Eastern, and 
a great quantity Glasgow and South Western 
have already been duplicate), that ttrows that 
particular stock into the market, which is under- 
stood to be a duplication ; and, therefore, I think, 
in defence the companies, if I may be allowed to 
say so, ought to be allowed to duplicate ; and I 
think, too, that by duplication the speculation 
would be less, because, as we know from ex- 
perience on the Stock Exchange, with the 
A. stocks, being comparatively small stocks 

635. The Great Northern?— No, the A. stocks, 
not the Great Northern so much, but the 
Brighton A. and the Chatham and Dover A. and 
the Sheffield A. being small stocks, thev 
they are more easily manipulated by being small; 
whereas, if they were duplicated manipulation 
could not be so easy. On principle I do not 
like it ; but I think the railway companies are 
bound to keep the management of the company 
in their own hands. 

636. May I ask you why you do not like it ? 
— Well it is a misrepresentation of capital. I 
mean to say that it does not represent the actual 
fact. There is not one nail, there is not one 
sleeper put fresh down on to the railway for this 
duplication. 

637. Of course, you are aware that these 
companies all propose, and we have heard from 
Mr. Giffen, that the Board of Trade would 
be prepared so far as they are concerned, to in- 
sist that the original capital should always be 
placed on the face of the account, t^o that there 
should be no doubt as to what the real paid-up 
capital was ? — Thatis very necessary. 

638. Still the other you think is a little bit 
delusive, the fact that the other is being spoken 
of as actual capital ? — I think if it was stated in 
the accounts so as to make quite clear what the 
capital of the company was before the duplication, 
and what the capital is after, that that will tend 
to keep before the public and before the share- 
holders their actual position, and by that means 
every person who buys or sells these shires will 
always have before him every six months what 
his position really is. 

639. Have you any strong opinion as to the 
advantage or disadvantage of making this mani- * 
pulation universal within the stock of one company 
as against allowing it to be optional? — I am 
ai»ainst restriction. I think it ought to be left to 
the shareholders to determine. As a matter of 
account, and as a matter of convenience to suit 
tstQckbrokers, I think, perhaps, it would be better 
to make it compulsory ; but I am not quite sure 
whether the interest of stockbrokers and the 
Stock Exchange is a paramount interest. 

640. There is another point bearing on the 
same thing: In .certain proposals power is sought 
to allow re-conversion back to the original stock? 
—Yes. 

641. J)o yon approve of ihat ?— That is -what 
.1. meant; that the j^hareholders ahauld have:the 
power, if they thought fit, to do so. 

642. To re-convert ?— To reconvert 

643. You mean that they should work back- 
F 4 wards 
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Chairman — continued. 

wards and forwards as they like? — Work back- 
wards and forwards as they like. 

644. You do not think that woijd give rise to 
the possibility of " cornering," to use a common 
phrase? — It is a well-known word; I do not 
think it would. My own personal opinion of 
the matter as to keeping accounts and receiving 
orders from principals and executing them is that 
1 would rather it was compulsory ; and I am 
not at all sure that it would not be to the 
advantage of the company ; but still I do not 
like to restrict shareholders if they do not wish 
to do so. 

645. But you see nothing in the public interest 
to induce you to have a strong opinion on that 
Fubject ? — No, I do not think so. I think that 
a great deal depends on the voting power. I do 
not know what the Committee may do with 
recard to voting power, but I think that ought 
to l)e regulated. 

646. What are your views upon that subject ? 
— I think they ought to have no more voting 
power than they have under the unchanged stock, 
that is to say, the old stock. 

647. How would you distribute that voting 
power as between the preferred and the deferred ? 
— I think the best way would be to consider it 
as a divided stock ; each stock should have half 
just what it is ; 100/. stock is divided into two 
fifties, 50 /. preferred and 50 /. deferred ; the 
50 /. preferred should have half its voting power 
and the 50 I. deferred the other half. Then it 
would keep the voting power exactly as it was 
before the division took place. 

648. And keep the relations between the 
two kinds of stock equal ? — Equal. 

649. Would you apply the same principle to 
the directors' qualification ? — Certainly. 

Mr. £His. 

650. May we take it that you express the 
views of the association or committee of which 
you are chairman ? — I think I do. I brought 
it before the committee meeting on Friday last, 
and I told them that I had been summoned to 
be here, and I gave them my views, which I 
have stated to you to-day. We hieid a very large 
committee (over 20 members being present 
out of the 30), and I found generally that they 
agreed with me ; I do not think they quite 
agreed with me about the duplication. Some of 
the members of the committee were against 
duplication. 

Chairman. 

651. In favour of splitting ? — In favour of the 
old plan ; but I think it is a matter of some eon- 
sequence to prevent what you have just called 
*' cornering," Sir ; I think the larger the stock 
is the less chance there is of cornering. I am 
not in favour of it in itself at all ; it is merely a 
defensive operation against the action of outside 
bodies who might have no interest in the com- 
pany ; on the contrary, they might have a 
diverse interest. Speaking of what I know, as 
to one cc«mpany, I can easily conceive that the 
Railway Investment Company (the shareholders) 
might uirect their board to vote in a certain way 
m a company, with regard to a certain Bill, 
which might Be in direct opposition to the inte- 



Chairman — continued. 

rests of that company ; and that would be a very 
dangerous thing to do. 

Mr. EllU. 

652. Speaking generally, then you are here in 
a representative capacity ? — I am. 

653. I gather that your view is based largely 
upon the desire to restore, or to keep, as you 
put it, the management of the railway company'^ 
affairs within their own hands? — Yes. 

654. Would not you admit that the success 
(whatever it has been) of these trust companies 
has shown that they meet a public want ? — Well, 
I am not so sure of that, because Fome of the 
stocks which they have created are at a lower 
price than they issued them at, the deferred 
stocks. 

655. Then you would not admit that they had 
been au unqualified success at all ? — No ; they 
have been a qualified success ; because, I think 
the perferred part of their bargain is an invest- 
ment ; but still the preferred part of the Stock 
Conversion Company is deceiving, becaure it is 
not a portion of the original company ; it is a 
portion, it is quite true, of the Stock Conversion 
Company, but not of the original company. 

656. Then you would not admit that they have 
forced the hands of the railway companies ? — I 
do not know. I think they might do very 
easily. 

657. You would not say that these railway 
companies come before this Committee, because, 
to a certain extent of the success of the Trust 
Company ?— - 1 do not say the success only ; but 
I think it is a disadvantage to have an outside 
body, who may have diverse interests to those of 
u particular company, and to use that voting 
power. 

658. That is not quite my point. My point 
is this : NVe had it opened by counsel here, that 
the railway companies, some of them* at all 
events, come before us, in consequence of certain 
action on the part of the trust companies. If it 
be so that action must have been successful, to 
a certain extent ; would you say that it has been 
successful? — To a certain portion of their stocks, 
decidedly. 

659. Would you say the trust companies have 
found a new vein, so to speak, on the part of the 
investing public.^ — I think they have, but not 
half so good a vein as it would have been if it 
been struck by the original company. 

660. Quite so ; then they have, to a certain 
extent, forced the hands of the railway company ? 
— Certainly, to a certain extent. 

661. But you would say distinctly that it 
would be much better that that should be done 
by the railway company themselves? — It should 
be done by the railway company for every reason 
I think. 

Mr. Beckett. 

662. In the interests of the investing public 
do you see any objection to each railway com- 
pany putting forward its own soJicme? You 
know we have four schemes here, and they are 
not identical at all ^ — Yes. 

663. One is for duplication; another is for 
splitting; one is for 4 per cent, preferred; 
another for 3 per cent. ? — Yes. 
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Mr. Beckett — continued. 

664. Do you see any objection to that ? — No, 
I do not. One of the great advantages to the 
public has been that the 4 per cent, stock, or the 
6 per cent, stock has become to be an assured 
6 per cent., and an assured 4 per cent. ; and, 
therefore, whatever interest the preferred stock 
bore it ought to be as nearly as possible an 
assured interest : therefore, if it is a company of 
a small revenue it might be very inadvisable and 
contrary to public interest to make the 4 per 
cent stock what the 3 per cent, stock would 
be, assured. I would let each company do what 
it thinks best for its own purposes in that 
respect. 

665. You personally seem to prefer duplica- 
tion to splitting, do you? — On the whole I do. 

Q%^, Although you spoke approvingly of the 
Great Northern having been the first to introduce 
the splitting? — Under the particular circum- 
stances of the Great Northern at that time. 

667. Have you read their Bill ? — I have just 
looked at it. 

668. Do you see any objection to their 
scheme ? — The Great Northern propose (I 
presume so at least} to take the present market 
value ? 

669. Yes? — And to capitalise as it were that 
market value; that is to soy, to give 125/. for 
each 100/. of the stock. 

670. Is there any objection to Jbhat in your 
view ? — I would rather they were all done 
alike. 

671. Why? — I am speaking as an investor 
now, or as an agent of investors. 

672. Quite right? — It is much easier to us to 
explain to people. They see them all, and can 
compare the prices in our list, and they can say : 
this 4 per cent, stock gives us so much, this 
gives us so much, this gives us so much, and so 
on. If you have 3 or 3 percent, it may make 
some difference, still you cannot avoid that. 

673. Are not the public quite familiar with 
the present Great Northern system of splitting 
the A's and the B's?— Oh, yes. 

Mr. Dickson. 

674. Do you think the number of trust com- 
panies dealing with the railway stock is likely to 
increase ? — I oould not say that. 

675. There is a tendency that way, is there 
not ? — Yes ; they pay very large salaries to their 
trustees and people of that sort, so I presume 
there is a tendency. Some people think they 
pay very well. 

676. If there is a public want you would pre- 
fer seeing it met by the company clirectly instead 
of by the trust companies? — Certainly, at much 
less cost to the public. 

Mr. Biddulph. 

657. One question I should like to ask you 
with regard to what you said about reconversion 
of stocks, surely if a man converts his stock, and 
he changes Ws mind, all he has got to do is to 
sell that stock, and buy some of the other ? — 
Then you have to pay broker's commission and 
stamps to the Government. 

678. It is all the better for business, it is not? 
—I am not here to advocate broker's business. 

0.101, 



Mr. Biddulph — continued. 

679. Surely, it would give rise to great confu- 
sion if a man were to change backwards and 
forwards, his stock, his first ordinary, then pre- 
ferred, then deferred ? — ^I do not see that it 
would be much acted upon. 

680. If you will excuse my saying so I do not 
see the use of having that power to reconvert? — 
The only thing is that I would let shareholders 
in their own intert$st know what is best for them- 
selves; it is not always they do know what is 
best, still 

681. Surely, if a may changes his mind he can 
sell his stock and buy some of the other. It 
comes to the same thing, does it not? — There 
may be a great loss in doing it. The market 
price of the two stocks may be at one particular 
time very different, he sells a stock at a price to 
buy something else. 

682. If there is a difference in the price of the 
stocks, surely that everybody doing the same 
thing. If a man could convert his stocks and 
get something by it he would do so immediately, 
and there would be a perpetual shuffling back- 
ward and forwards? — In my experience very 
often people change their minds ; they have got 

, a speculative stock and do not like it ; or they 
may wish to change deferred stock for preferred 
stock, or vice versd ; therefore I would not dic- 
tate to any shareholder whether he shall sell as 
you propose. Sir, and re-buy, or whether he 
shoula h»ve the power to write to the secretary 
of his company and deliver up the certificates 
of his tnen holding and say, I want 
to reconvert. Of course the trouble to the 
company would be no more than the buying 
and selling would be, and the shareholder would 
be saved from the expense of stamps and brokers' 
commission, and besides the turn of the market* 

683. Surely if there was to be a difference in 
value between the converted and the unconverted 
stocks, the moment the balance inclined one way 
you would find everybody coming in and reconvert- 
ing. It would be an endless matter ? — The South 
Eastern Company have not converted all their 
stock, and there is a certain amount of stock still 
unconverted, as also the Brighton; and the 
second half the year the South Eastern Com- 
pany allow their shareholders to divide their 
ordinary stock into preferred and deferred ; and 
at times it is quite as you sav ; at times it is a 
great advantage to them to do it. That falls to 
the jobber to do. He has a demand from brokers 
for a particular kind of stock. If he has ^ot the 
old stock he then divides it at a profit to himself. 
I do not quite see your point, if I may be 
allowed to say so. 

684. My point is, that it surely gives rise, 
to great confusion to have stocks reconverted 
backwards and forwards? — With whom, Sir? 

685. With the public ; you do not know how 
much of the converted stocks there are in the 
market if a person can go into the office of the^ 
company any day and turn all his stock back 
again into ordinary stock? — That is his owa 
private interest, and he is surely to be allowed 
to do what he likes with his own in that case . 

686. Quite so ; but it may have a great effect 
upon the market, and the outside public cannot 
know ; there may be a large quantity of this 
particular stock in the market, or there may be 

G j-^ a greatf 
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Mr. Biddulpb — continued. 
a great «sarcity of it ; and one individual or a 
syndicate of individuals might, if they choose, 
for their own purposes go to the company and 
create on the spur of the moment a large amount 
of stock, or diminish the amount of stock, that 
there is on the market, according as they wished 
it?~There would be very few large holders who 
would do that. I should think the result of ex- 
perience would be that it would be changed in 
very small amounts, and we (the committee) 
require our secretary of the share and loan 
department, Mr. Burdett, to see every half-year 
that he has every account of every company, 
and he is ordered by tlie committee to alter 
the capitals of the company according as they 
appear in that list. He also has to keep an 
account of all Acts of Parliament passed during 
the Session where either fresh capital has been 
created, or capital has been altered: those he 
has to take a note of, and when an Act has been 
passed^ information is given to the committee, 
and the committee then order the capital in our 
list to be so altered; so that the time which 
would elapse between the conversion and any 
operation to speak of would be very small, I do 
not think you may consider that as really of any 
consequence. 

687. To go back to my first point ; if a share- 
holder wishes to reconvert his stock, he has only 
to go and ftcU his one stock in the market, and 
buy the other. There is no necessity for his 
going to the company to register fresh stocks, 
and to alter the amounts of the stocks ?— Now 
he lA obUg^ to do it in that way. The object 
of giving it to the company is to give the share* 
holder an easier, a quicker, and a che^er 
way of doing that which he does at the present 
time. 

688. I am sorry to say I cannot quite see it 
in that light myaelC I think if a man does not 
know his own mind he must pay for it ; if he 
converts his stock once he ought to be satisfied 
with that ?— We have some companies now not 
exactly on alUfours, but there are many com- 
panies which have " registered stock " and^* scrip 
stock." They give what are called scrip-war- 
rants, and they allow their shareholders to con- 
vert either into " registered " or into " scrip," 
and 2nee versd, and that is done now in several 
companies. It is a ocnveoienoe. For instance, 
foreigners prefer a scrip stock ; English people 
prefer a registered stock. The result has been 
m thfe case of the stocks of international com- 
panies that that power is given. 

689. But it is rather different when you re- 
convert a stock?— I know it is different; only I 
am showing that it is a facility of a somewhat 
similar kind which is very much made use of. 

Mr Bristowe. 

690. On that noint of reconversion ; I do not 
wish to labour the subject any more ; but you 
said you had a meeting of the committee at 
which the members were nearly all present ; and 
as this is the first proposal matte on the part of 
a railway, so far as I understand, and only on 
the part of one of them, to have the power to 
reconvert, I should like to know whether this 
matter whs discussed between you and the com- 
mittee? — No, it was not. 



Mr. BrutQwe — continued. 

691. Then I want to ask you about 
the Stock Exchange official list. Mr. GifFeu 
has stated that he anticipates that th^e 
there is no objection to this scheme, because the 
accounts are all kept in such a manner as to show 
the real capital of the company, and not the 
duplicated or watered capital. Is it the fact that 
on the Stock Exchange official list if there is a 
capital of ten millions saj^, and it is duplicated, 
that will appear on your list as twenty millions ? 

692. Is it not possible that that mi^ht deceive 
the public in some way ? — We have had several 
companies, you know, where capital has been 
duplicated. The Great Western have made their 
6 per cent, preference and debenture ttocks into 
4 per cent. ; the income as been the same, but 
they have increased the capital by so much. 
The stock is actually in existence. There is no 
distinction between one portion of the Great 
Western 4 per cent, stock and any other portion 
of the Great Western 4 per cent, stock. 

693. You do not anticipate that that list will 
deceive the public, or that there is any way by 
which you might insert in the list a statement 
that those stocks have been converted, bracket 
them in some way or other ; perhaps you do not 
think that that is necessary ?— No, 1 do not know 
how we could make a distinction of that sort ; in 
fact, it would be more confusing to make the dis- 
tinction because we should have to put two lines 
(I presume that is what you mean) we will say 
100,000 /. of Great Northern debenture stock 
originally a 5 per cent, and 50,000 / or 100,000/. 
debenture stock duplicated. It would make a 
great confusion. 

694. You do not consider that a matter of any 
great importance ? — No, I think uot. 

Mr. Mowbray. 

695. I rather understood you preferred dupli- 
^ tion, because you said that it would increase the 

ze of the stodcs, and it was more difficult to 
manipulate a large stock than a small stock ? — 

696. 1 also rather understand that in duplica- 
tion what you double is the nominal value of the 
stock, the earning power i? exactly the same? — 
Exactly the same. 

697. Therefore would it be any more difficult 
to manipulate a large nominal stock which had 
the same earning power and the same real value 
as a smaller stock ? — You have got more stock 
to buy. 

698. But you do not want more money to buy 
it?— I do not know. It is the amount of stock 
that gives the extent of voting. The more stock 
you get the more voting power you get. You 
cannot get hold of a larger amount of stock so 
easily as you can a smaller amount of stock. 

699. I was not looking at it from the point of 
view of voting, but rather from the iK>int of view 
of the market. I thought that that was the point 
of view from which you were looking at it?— - 
Yes ; I think I am right. I think that would be 
so. I should not like to dogmatise upon it. You 
cannot prevent speculation. 

700. You think that although the larger stock 
would be of no more real value tnan the 
smaller stock ; the mere nominal size of it would 

make 
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Mr. i\fo?(?&ra5^— continued. 

make it more difficult to manipulate ?-*I think 
so. 

Mr. Buxton. 

701. Just one question as to the point raised 
by Mr. Biddulph as to re-conversion; would 
there be any tear of a speculator buying up a 
large amount of either preferred or deferred and 
then converting it to and forcing the delivery of 
those who sold it ? — I would not say that that 
could not be done. 

702. But you do not anticipate that as a 
practical danger? — No, I do not. 

703. I understand, in reference to duplication, 
you would much prefer if there is a system of 
duplication that it should be a simple one, namely, 
200 /. for the 100 /. stock ?— Yes. 

704. And you rather object to such a proposal, 
for instance, as that of the Great Northern that 
it should be a nominal 125 /. for the 100/.?— I 
am only speaking my own opinion. I do not 
want to limit the power of any of the share- 
holders to do what they like with their own 
capital. I think it would be much more to the 
advantage of the Great Northern if they followed 
the general practice rather than adopt one of 
their own. That is not of very much conse- 
quence, because after all the amount of the stock 
would be in our list as so much, whatever it 
was. 

705. It is not A. and B. there simply, but a 
splitting of stock, was it not ? — A splitting. By- 
the-bye, there was a peculiarity with the Great 
Nortnern B., which tnere is with no other B. 
stock. The Great Northern B. stock is a 
guaranteed stock. The Great Northern B. if it 
is not paid in one half year, the corresponding 
portion of the A. stock 1ms to make it good in 
the succeeding half-years. 

706. Do you think that cumulative system a 
good one or a bad one with reference to this pre- 
ferred and defeiTcd stock ? — I would not have it 
for these, certainly. 

707. Do you think it would be a good thing to 
have an Amending Act of the Act of 1868 



Mr. Buxton — continued. 

affecting railways generally, which they could 
come under or not as they liked, or to treat each 
individual case as it arises ? — I think I should 
leave it to the companies to act as they think 
best. Six per cent is too high an interest for tlie 
preferred stock, and tends to make the A. stock 
much more speculative. 

Chairman.'] With regard to that last point 
of 6 per cent, named m the 1868 Act, we 
are to take it that it is distinctly the opinion 
of the learned counsel who are so ac- 
quainted with the matter, that that really 
means that the 6 per cent, is imposed 
as a necessary condition on all preferred 
stock. 

Mr. Pope.] Certainly. 

Mr. Fembtr.'] Undoubtedly. 

Chairman.'] 'ilie words used are ** fixed 
maximum rate." 

Mr. Pope*] Quite so. 

Mr. Pember.] Yes. 

Chairman.] It cannot be taken to meau 
that it is a fixed rate, and that its maximum 
is to be six. 

Mr. Pope J] No. 

Mr. Pember,] No. 

Mr. Pope.] In other words, you mean it 
would not be at the option of the company 
to fix a maximum within the margin of 6 per 
cent. It is an actual 6 per cent. We could 
not say 4 per cent., for mstance. 

Chairman.] Quite so* 

Mr. Pember.] The word "six" medns 
that. They shall not have more than 6 per 
cent., but 6 shall be the fixed rate. 



Mr. William Astle, called in ; and Examined. 



Chairman. 

708. AVill you be good enough to state what 
position you occupy ^ — I am the Chief Manager 
of the London and Westminster Bank. 

709. We have asked you to come here to give 
us your assistance in this matter. Can you say, 
whether with your large experience of the Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank, you have formed 
any opinion on the general policy of the Bills 
now before us? — I think that the principle of 
splitting the various stocks is one that should be 
left entirely to the disposition of the various 
companies; and probably a general Act passed 
that would enable the companies to deal with it 
as their shareholders pleased^ would be the best 
way. 

710« According to the circumstances of each 
^sompany ?— Exactly. 

711. So far aa thia is done, do you think it 
will have the effect of increasing the number of 

0.101. 



Chairman — continued. 

investments available for tlie public? — As re- 
gards the preferred stock it would give a vCry 
good security for timid people to invest in, who, 
perhaps, are not well able to judge for them- 
selves. The preferred stock would be a very" 
desirable thing, and I should think it would be 
as well that the dividend on that should be cumu- 
lative* 

712. In order to prevent disappointment in any 
particular year ? — Yes. 

713. Do you think that this movement will 
have a tendency to increase speculation, by which 
I mean injurious speculation?— I should not like 
to go so far as to say "injurious"; but there is 
no doubt that the deferred stock is a stock 
in which a good deal of speculation does take 
place. 

714. Do you attach importance to the point 
that a considerable margin of the average divi- 
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CJiairman —continued, 

dend of a company should be represented by the 
deferred stock ? — A fair proportion should, after 
securing a decent rate for the preferred. 

715. By *' a decent rate," what do you mean ? 
— Sdy 4 per cent. 

716. You think there is an advantage in its 
remaining about that level ?— I think so, in the 
present state of things. It is a very difficult 
thing to obtain a good and reliable security to 
pay you 4 per cent. 

717. You are not afraid that the interests of 
bankers and others who are in the habit of ad- 
vancing money upon the security of stocks would 
be affected by this process ? — Not by the division 
of stocks. We are already hampered enough 
with other difficulties. We do not want 'to in- 
crease them ; but they would not be increased by 
the division of the stocks. 

718. You would still require a safe margin? 
— Undoubtedly, and require it to be kept up. 

719. You could do that as easily under this 
new system as under the old ? — Undoubtedly. 

720. Do you see any objection to the great 
nominal increase of capital involved in a re-du- 
plication system? — I must frankly say I cannot 
express an opinion upon that. I do not under- 
stand it sufficiently to tell you ; therefore, I 
would rather not answer the question. 

721. Your experience does not enable you to 
speak with authority upon the subject? — No, it 
does not. 

722. Nor perhaps on the point whether the 
whole of the stocks of a com{)any should be con- 
verted, if any are converted? — I should leave it 
entirely to the shareholders. I think they have 
the best right to deal with their own pro- 

p^rty- _ ... 

723. From your point of view you do not see 
that there is anything to be said either pro or 
con ? — No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Ellh. 

724. You mentioned 4 per cent, instead of 6 ; 
do you consider the case would be met by the 
insertion of 4 per cent, in a general Act instead 
of 6, as in the case of the x\ct of 1868 ?— If I 
understand the remarks that wei^ made just now 
I should think that that was the best way of 
arriving at it, to fix the dividend wath a maxi- 
mum of, we will say, 6 per cent. 

Chairman. 

725. That is the law already ? — It is, is it? 

Mr. Ellis. 

726. What you mean is that instead of having 
a statutory 6 per cent, you should allow a maxi- 
mum 6 with power to go below 6. Is that 
your meaning? — Yes. The maximum of 6 
might not be reached. 

727. Then I quite apprehend that you mean 
that a general Act should be j)assed ; only in- 
stead of the Act of 1868 which imposes an 
absolute 6 per cent, a fixed 6 per cent., you 
would allow a maximum 6 per cent, on anything 
below it? — Yes. 



Chav^man^ 

728. You do not mean do you that the 
deferred stjck should have a movable dividend, 
the preferred stock would have a fixed dividend 
as I understand ?— It would fixed at the time of 
the conversion. 

729. [t would be fixed at the time of the con- 
version, quite so?— But at the time of the con- 
version it should be open. It should be fixed, 
and at a cumulative dividend. 

730. But at the time of the conversion it 
should be open to the railway company to fix 
their rate of dividend on the preferred stock at 
6 or anything under ? — Yes. 

731. Once fixed, they could not change it of 
course ? — No. 

Mr. PopeJ] Of course you are aware that 
the Act of 1868 only allows the splitting of 
stock ; it does not allow a duplication. 

Mr. Ellis.l I was only referring to the 
one point of the dividend in the Act of 
1868^ 

Mr. Pope.\ Quite so. 

Mr. Ellis. 

732. (To the Witness).'] Can you give us any 
further light, from your banking experience; you 
have spoken of the shai'eholders' interests and 
the railway interest to a certain extent ? — As 
bankers, I do not think we should be affected at 
all by the conversion. 

733. You have no further opinion to offer as a 
banker? — No, none whatever. 

Mr. Beckett. 

734. You say you think it is desirable that 
there should be a cumulative dividend ? — Yes ; 
that would tend to keep the stock steady, and 
make it a safer investment. 

735. Do you know that Parliament in 1868 
passed a Bill forbidding that ? — No, I do not; 
but what one Parliament does another can 
undo. 

736. Yes; but I suppose there were good 
reasons for it at that time ? — Yes. 

Mr. Biddulph. 

737. May I ask if you have any views with 
regard to the question of reconversion? — I am 
very doubtful whether that question of yours 
was understood before. Do I understand you to 
mean that when a man has converted his stock, 
where the railway companv has divided their 
original slock into preferred and deferred, that 
they can go and turn that into original stock 
again ? 

738. That, 1 understand, is the proposal in the 
Caledonian Bill ? — If that is the proposal, thai I 
should not agree to. 

Mr. Bristowe, 

739. Generally speaking, do you say that 
there would be no risk, more than bankers 
usually run, if these Bills are acceded to ? — 1 do 
not think it would add to the risk. 
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Chairman, 

740. You are the general manager of the 
Union Bank of Scotland ? — I am. 

741. And you have in that capacity an 
acquaintanc:; with the feeling in that community 
on this subject ? — Yes ; pretty well. 

742. You are acquainted with the nature of the 
Bills before us ?— Yes. 

743. In 60 far as you can judge, do you find 
that railway shareholders are in favour of this 
policy ? — Yes ; I think there is a pretty strong 
general feeling among the railway share- 
Eolders in favour of subdivision of the ordinary 
stocks. 

744. What do you regard that as procee<ling 
from? — I think it proceeds largely from the fact 
that preference stocks at present command an 
almost abnormally high price, a much higher 

{)rice than they used to have, and shareholders 
ike to get the benefit of that increased price. I 
think tney expect that the conversion will lead 
to the increased market value of their security. 

745. You think that there is a demand in the 
general community for that kind of investment? 
— I think so. 

746. 'I'hen we are met by the iact that some 
railway companies propose to take this step, and 
others do not. Are the directors of railway com- 
panies anxious to do it ? — I think the directors of 
railway companies generally, as far as I know 
their feelings, arc very much opposed to it. I 
think the directors are not of the same mind, at 
least not all so strongly of that mind ; I think 
they regard a sub-division with considerable 
doubt. 

747. For what rea^'on, do you suppose? — 
Well, I think the reason probably is that they 
know more about the risks that attach to railway 
property, nnd looking to the fact that a railway 
is intended to go on to a very remote future, 1 
think that they consider it desirable that the 
ordinary stock, which must stand the brunt of 
adversity, if adversity should come, ought to be a 
large and substantial stock. 

748. You mean if the ordinary stock is divided, 
that the deferred stock ought to have a large pro- 
portion ? — Yes ; if the ordinary stock is aivided 
then, of course, the deferred stock will be of a much 
smaller amount than the ordinary stock at present 
is ; and I think the opinion is that if sub-division 
is to take place the deferred ought to be main- 
tained as a large und substimtiaT stock, enjoying 
a substantial interest in the revenues of the 
railway company. I think there would be a 
very strong objection entertained by railway 
directors, in so far as I know, to making the 
deferred stock depend chiefly upon its speculative 
value as being a voting power more than as a 
revenue-^producing investment ; and I think 
there is an important difference in that way 
between the views of the directors and the share- 
holders in this matter. 

749. The directors have perhaps more largely 
0.101. 



Chairman — conti n ued. 

in view the interest of the stability of the com- 
pany ? — I think so. 

750. And of course the more substantial the 
deferred portion of the stock is the more safe (and 
therefore attractive) will be the preferred part ? 
— The preferred also, of course, would have a 
higher value in the market presumably if the 
stock behind it is large and bearing a substantial 
dividend. 

751. Then in these Bills, do you find this 
doctrine sufficiently observed ? — Well, I have 
not studied the Bills with a view to apply it. 

I am speaking rather to the <reneral principle • 
and I do not know enough about the condition 
of any one of the railways I may say, although 
I do know about the Caledonian to some extent, 
but I have not studied them with a view to the 
application of the principle. 

752. What would be your view on the question 
we have heard so much of, the question of 
duplication or snlitting? — Well, I think it is the 
duty of the duplicators to prove their case ; and 
I have not heard it proved to my satisfaction. I 
do not see what is to be gained by it. I under- 
stand some of the witnesses were of opinion that 
there would be less fluctuation if the stock were 
duplicated. I do not understand that. The thing 
which is to fluctuate is not the nominal amount of 
the stock ; it is the value of the stock in the 
market ; and I do not think the value of the 
stock in the market will be materially different, 
whether, after resolving on sub-division you split 
the stock or duplicate it. The thing is the same. 
It is a difiPerence of nomenclature and nothing 
more. There may be a difference in value 
if you thereby meet a demand or even a 
sentiment, and you may make it a little 
more in the one case than the other ; but I 
do not think it would amount to very much. As 
to its steadying fluctuation, I do not see why * 
that should be at all, because it is not the 
increasing of the nominal amount of 
stock that is ot importance ; it is the 
market value of the thing which is going to 
fluctuate. The cause of fluctuations, of course, 
is mainly in the net revenue, and these fluctua- 
tions are applied in the one case to the 
present amount of ordinary stock aplit into two ; 
in the other case to double the present amount 
of the ordinary stock standing m the books of 
the company. But it is not the application to 
these nominal amounts of stocks which is im- 
portant; it is the market value of those two 
stocks. I do not see that the duplication will 
make you materially better or worse compared 
with splitting. 

753. You say that any company proposinff to 
duplicate its stock ought to prove its case ; then 
you approve of splitting rather than duplication ? 
— I think so ; I think it is better ; I think it is 
more intelligible, although I think there is really 
nothing in it, or rather there would be nothing in 
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Chairman — continued. 

it if everybody was an expert in figures. I am 
afraid everybody is not an expert in figures, and 
that it may lead to misapprehension in the minds 
of investors. 

754. Although, as we have heard so often, the 
original ordinary stock is shown on the face of 
the accounts in every case ? — Yea ; but very few 
people read those accounts. 

755. With your experience and knowledge of 
public feeling, and or the public interest, what 
would you say ought to be the principle upon 
which this division of stock should take place / — 
Well, you start with the Act of 1868, wMch Ubb 
adopted a principle, and gives power to all rail- 
way companies, as 1 understand it, to divide their 
ordinary stock into two, provided they assign to 
the preferred portion not less than 6 per cent, 
dividend. That has not, I understand, been 
found to be of use, and very few railway com- 
panies have adopted it. Well, I think, in any 
legislation by way of amendment of that Act it 
is very important to have regard to the 
necessity of maintaining for the deferred 
portion a substantial interest in the company, so 
that it shall not become a mere plaything, pos- 
sessing a value in the market, but yielding, 
perhaps, little or no dividend. I think the 
best line upon which to work this out, wouJd 
be to proceed on the net revenue of the line ; 
atod in future legislation, while I quite agree 
with the principle of giving as much freedom as 
possible to the shareholders, at the same 
time to enforce limitation. I think that be- 
fore a railway company should be enabled 
to divide its ordinary stock it ought to have 
earned on the average of a certahi period 
(say five years) a certain minimum dividend. 
I think if a railway was only paying 
one or two per cent, dividend, that it 
ought not to be authorised to subdivide its stock. 
The particular amount of dividend should be 
settled by Parliament, and I think there should 
be a limit, and that only railwuys that satisfied 
that condition should be in a position to sub- 
divide their ordinary stock. Then, I think 
there should be a second condition: 1 think 
that in fixing the dividend to be appointed 
to the preferred stock, care must be taken that a 
substantial margin is left for the deferred, and that 
might be arrived at probably on the basis of the 
minimum dividend of a period like five years : 
Suppose the minimum dividend during five 
years had been 4 per cent, then that would give 
you datum on which to fix the limit of dividend 
to be assigned to the preferred stock; but on 
one principle or another I think it is very im- 
portant in the interests of the stability of the 
railway, as a great national institution, that the 
deferred portion shall possess solid value. I 
think it is not impossible to find a mode by which 
that could be settled, and yet sufiicient freedom 
left to the railway companies to deal with their 
own particular circumstances. 

756. You say, so far as you have just remarked 
in the interest of the railway as a State institu- 
tion ? — As a national institution. 

757. That is to say it haa a certain status as- 
signed to it, or given to it by Parliament in the 



Chairman —continued. 

public interest, and that the commercial interests 
of the community in which it exists are afiected 
more or less by the fate of the railway com- 
pany, so that it goes beyond the mere interests^ 
of the shareholders ? — Yes, I think the commer- 
cial interests would ultimately be affected if any 
railway company got into the hands of a merely 
speculative body. 

758. The public m%ht probably not be so 
well served, you mean ? — I think so. 

759. And that there would be some sympa- 
thetic effect upon other commercial interests m 
the neighbourhood ? — I think so. 

760. You are aware of all we hare heard about 
the danger to railway companies by the creatkm 
of trust corporations ; would you rive Us year 
opinion upon that subject ? — W ell, 1 have very 
little information upon that subject; I hate 
heard more of it since I came to London, than 
before I came up. Of course it is a serious^ 
matter for any company to have a very large 
portion of its stock in the hands of any one per- 
son, I dare say it makes a very uncomfortabk' 
position for the directors, but I am not aware of 
any hostile intention on the part of any of those 
trust companies. I know nothing whatever abonl 
them ; but the railway directors seem to assume 
that there is a hostile purpose there, and if there 
be, it is a very serious matter. But in order to 
prevent hostile action on the part of those com- 
panies, it seems to me very doubtful if the deal- 
ing with the ordinary stock in the way proposed 
is either likely to be the best, or to be an effec- 
tive mode of counteracting those companies. I 
do not see how it is to be effective at all. I 
do not see how duplicating the stock (which will 
duplicate the stock held by the trust company 9S 
well as by the shareholders) strengthens the haada^ 
of the directors. It may do so but I do not 
see it. 

761. The whole of this transaction, if it is 
carried out, would prevent the further develop- 
ment of the action of those trust companies,, 
would it not ? — It might do so ; but I do not 
know that it would* 1 am now assuming that 
the deferred stock would be left as a very sub- 
stantial property. If it be so, then those ffentlemen 
may operate upon that just as well as they 
operated upon the present stock. I do not see 
how you are to defeat them if they are deter- 
mined to have it ; but I think they will defeat 
their own purpose if they go on. I do not think 
it is possible to go on buying 600,000/. every year 
in a railway like the Caledonian Railway vdihr 
out raising the price to a point that would defeat 
their own purpose. At any rate, I think we do^ 
not know enough (I do not know enough) about 
the matter to form an opinion decidedly upon it v 
but I should be very sorry to think it had become 
a necessity, so to treat the ordinary stock of the 
railway companies as to make it a much more 
speculative property than it is at present. 

762. There are one or two points that we hate 
become very familiar with now, on which yon, 
perhaps, will give us your opinion ; first of all 
the que^ion whether, if this ojperation is to be 
performed at all, it ought to be applied to the 
whole of the stock of the company, or whether it 
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should be applied at the option of the share- 
liolder? — The important feature in that ques- 
tion, I think, is the great importance of simplicity 
in the accounts. I do not suppose it would be 
done, or could be done, unless there was a very 
large proportion (probably a majority) of the 
iriiareholders approved-of it; and if they approved 
of it, they intended to use it, to turn it to account. 
I think that to make it compulsory, would, in 
the interests of simplicity, be desirable; but 
there might .be time allowed for it being done, 
and after a period it might become compulsory. 
I have no very strong opinion upon that point ; 
but, I think, in the interest of the simplicity of 
the accounts, it is desirable, if possible, to super- 
cede the old form by the new form. 

763. That is a question rather affecting the 
4)ompany itself than the f mbKc ? — I think so. 

764. I mean the simplicity of their accounts is 
more an af&ir for them than for outside people ? 
I do not think it is of importance to any one be- 
^des themselves. 

765. Similarly, do you see any objection to the 
power of reconversion, or would you allow that 
freedom ? — I do not like the idea of reconversion. 
I think a person should not be allowed to be 
always chopping and changing in a question of 
that kind. The last witness spoke of the pre- 
ferred stock being made cumulative. ITiat would 
oiake it quite impossible. You could not have 
it both cumulative and reconvertible, for you 
would get into hopeleps confusion. I think it 
oogfat neither to be cumulative, nor should it be 
reconvertible ; but that is a minor question also, I 
consider. 

766. You see no particular way in which it will 
afiect your interests as a banker?— None whatever; 
except that if they make the stock a very specula- 
tire thing, I think that would be contrary to the 
interests of bfinkers and of the public. We 
have plenty of epeculative commodities in the 
country, and I do not think it is desirable that our 
great railways should become speculative instiiu- 
tioAs; and I assume that if a general Act 
were passed all the railways might end in 
having their stocks converted, more or less, into 
very speculative things. I think that would be 
a great public misfortune, and that the bankers 
would suffer with other people. 

Mr. Buxton, 

767. With r^erence to that point, while half 
the stock is made more speculative, the other 
half is made less speculative? — No doubt. 

768. Would that affect you as a banker in the 
way of lending, and ao on? — No, I do not 
think 80. 

769. I understand your objection to reconver 
^ion is simply that you think a person ought to 
make up his mind once for all, and have done 
with it ? — I think so. 

770. Suppose the stock gradually became con- 
verted, and yet somebody at some subsequent 
time preferred original stock, do not you think 
they ought to be entitled to get that just as 
much as before? — That is not a question on 
whioh my opinion is of any value, 1 think. 1 
want to give as much liberty as possible ; but 1 
think that having the accounts of a railway in a 
«lear and intelligible condition is important for 
the geseral investor. 

0.10L 



Mr. Mowbray. 

771. Have you any definite propositions to 
make with regard to the voting power which you 
would give to the deferred stock ? — I think voting 
power changes, or rather the railway company's 
mode of ascertaining the wishes oi the share- 
holders undergoes very considerable change 
with the process of conversion. You must 
assume that the preferred may all get into the 
hands of an investing class, and the deferred may 
all get into ihe hands of a more active and 
adventurous class. The votinfi^ power, as I 
understand it, is to be divided between the two 
stocks, stocks held by two classes whose interests 
areanti^onistic, and who may be positively hostile 
to one another. The preferred are <Mily interested 
in getting their fixed dividend; the deferred may 
be interested in getting money lo extend the line, 
to develop the line according to new conditions ; 
yet they cannot get the money to do that 
without not only going to the preferred, 
but asking them to allow this new capital 
to take precedence of their stock in claiming 
upon the revenues of the line I could thus easily 
imagine that there might be hostility between 
tlie two classes of the ordinary stock. I think 
that is a very serious 'fact as affecting the whole 
question of sub-division. 

772. That I rather gathered from your evi- 
dence before: but I wished to know whether you 
hat I any propositions to make to meet that diffi- 
culty ?— Well, I have none. I think you cannot 
take away from the preferred their right of 
voting, and, of course, you mean to confer it 
upon the deferred, so it strikes at the whole 
principle of sub-division. 

773. Would it be possible to meet it by allo- 
cating the voting power in different proportions ? 
— :I should be at a loss to know which was to 
have the larger proportion. You might argue 
the one way or the other, accoixling to the con- 
dition of the particular railway. 

774. Would you oblige your directors to hold 
equal qualifications in the two? — I have not 
thought of that. 

775. Perhaps that is too small a point to be 
taken into consideration ? — I think it is a very 
minor point I do not even know what the 
present law in regard to qualifications is. I 
think directors may hold nothing but preference 
stock, if I remember rightly. 

776. I think that is so in the Caledonian case? 
— That may be so. 

Mr. Biddulph. 

777. They may hold either? — They may hold 
either. 

Mr. Bristowe.] They must hold 2,000 /. 
stock. 

Mr. JSllis. 

778. You speak, of course, as a banker^ I 
apprehend? — No, I speak more as a man of 
business. I have no special interest that is to 
say in the matter as a banker, beyond what 
oomes in the most ordinary way of business. 

779. Then your evidence is not specially at 
all as a specialist ; that is to say, as a hanker? — 
No, not in the least. 

g4 
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Mr. Dickson, 

780. Are you not laro;ely interested in lending 
money upon these securities?— I am; but I do 
not think bankers have a very deep interest in 
this question further than I have tried to explain. 
It does affect us ; but I am not influenced con- 
sciously in my opinions by that. I look at it 
more from the interest of the public in maintain- 
ing the railway companies in a strong position 
financially. 

781. Then, as a banker you are in no way 
alarmed about the proposals put forward by the 
railway companies? — Well, 1 am not alarmed 
as a banker. I think there will be no great 
effect produced for a good many years. It will 
be some years before anything is done which will 
affect the position of bankers. It is not so much 
from the point of view of a banker that I have 
been speaking. 

Mr. ElUs. 

782. Do you attach great importance to what 
I may call the principle of unifomjily and sim- 
plicity in any action that may be taken ? — I do. 

783. You would desire to sec the result of 
any action such that, what I may call the 
ordinary investor, should not be led astray in any 
way ? — Yes ; I think that is desirable if it can 
be accomplished. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Chairmani Wc have not asked any other 
witness to come to give us information, but 
I wish to say something more in the presence 
of counsel. The Caledonian Company is 
represented, I think? 

Mr. Saunders.'] Yes, Sir, I represent the 
Caledonian Company. 

Chairman.'] I wish to say this : I received 
a letter from Mr. Spens, the secretary 
of the Stock Conversion and Invest- 
ment Trust, Limited, some time ago, 
asking to appear as a witness here in 
order to refute certain statements which had 
been made regarding that company, which 
he regarded as somewhat unfair; and I in- 
structed a letter to be written to him to say 
that the Committee did not consider any- 
thing that hpd been said of his company as 
involving any imputation upon them. 

Mr. Pope.] Not at all. 

Chairman.] Therefore, we did not think 
it nt* cessary tnat he should come to answer 
anything ; but since then I have received a 
letter from him, and I think it is fairest to 
all parties, while still adhering to the opinion 
that it is quite unnecessary to enter upon 
any examination (because we have nothing 
to do with the operations really of the Trust 
Company), and I think it perhaps desirable, 
that I should read this letter, and read it in 
the presence of the learned gentlemen who 
represent the Caledonian. 

Mr. Saunders.] I am much obliged to you, 



Sir. 

Chairman.] " The Stock Conversion and 
Investment Trust, Limited, 218 and 219, 
Winchester House, Old Broad- street, E.C., 



London, 16th May 1890. F. Williams 
Wynn, Esq., Clerk to the Select Committee 
on the Caledonian, Great Northern, and 
London and South Western Stock Conver- 
sion Bills. House of Commons. — Sir, I am in 
receipt of your letter of yesterday, and note 
that the (Jommittee do not desire to examine 
me as a witness in reference to those Bills. 
Lord Tweeddale, the chairman of this com- 
pany, and my co-directors, .request me 
to ask you to bring under the special notice 
of the Committee the fact that the 
trustees in whose names railway stock, 
against which converted stocks are issued 
by this company is placed, have under their 
trust deed, no power of voting at railway 
meetings in respect of such stocks unless* 
they do so as instructed by a meeting of the 
holders of the stocks issued by this company, 
and of which meeting each holder of stock 
receives individual notice. This provision^ 
we believe, secures any vote given being at 
least as representative of the wishes of the 
parties interested as that taken at any rail- 
way meeting. I aUo desire to bring under 
the Committee's notice the fact that, except 
at Wharncliffe meetings, the scale of voting 
is not regulated by the amount of stock held 
by individual shareholders, but that on all 
other occasions the vote of 600,000 /. stock 
held in one block is only equal to the voteot 
small shareholders holding an aggregate 
amount of, I think, some 60,000/. stock. I may 
add, with reference to the remarks made in 
the opening statement of counsel with regard 
to Lord Tweeddale and Mr. Renton, that 
so far from those gentlemen or the com* 
pany having any desire to do anything 
which might suggest personal conflict of 
interests that on more than one occasion 
opportunity was offered to the Caledonian 
Railway Company Board of Directors to 
appoint a trustee, for the conversion scheme 
applicable to their stock, who was agreeable 
to themselves. This company has all along 
expressed its desire that the railway com- 
panies, whose stocks are converted, should, 
nominate trustees. In this state of matters 
I think the personal allusion of counsel 
should not have been made. Kindly lay 
this letter before the Committee. I am. Sir, 
yours faithfully (signed) Nalh. Spens"' 
I think that by reading that letter I place 
his case in the best way possible ; it goes on 
to the Jjotes and places his case not only 
before the Committee, but before all parties^ 
concerned. 

Mr. Saunders.] Perhaps I may be allowed 
to say, and possibly it would be gratifying 
to the writer of that letter, that I should 
say it, and it is only right I should : I am 
quite sure that Mr. Pember, in making the 
statement he did, was only illustrating a 
possible evil, and was not pointing to any 
conceivable malpractice or any attempted 
control of the stocks of the Caledonian 
Company on the part of either Lord Tweed- 
dale or of Mr. Renton, or of the Stock Gun- 
version and Investment and Trust Company. 
I think Mr. Pember guarded himself against 
that, but he said that if such a thing were 
-^— -y —- O — done 
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done by people who were not as responsihle 
as those gentlemen, it would be leaving a 
door open to attacks, either fot stock jobbing 
purposes or for rival companies purposes to 
control stocks. Of course with regawl to the 
argument as to the amount of stock repre- 
sented at the meeting there might be an an- 
swer to that. It would not be proper that I 
should so into that ; but I have to say, on be- 
half of the Caledonian Rail way Company, that 
we are perfectly satisfied with everything 
that has been done by the Stock Conversion 
Company, and I am quite sure their action 
was not directed with the view in any way 
to control the stocks. Nothing they have 
ever done has been the cause of complaint. 
I am extremely sorry that any casual 



allusion by my learned friend, Mr. Pember, 
should have been interpreted as being a 
covert attack upon the company ; and 1 am 
instructed to ssLy so by the solicitor of the 
company. 

Chairman,] I may say, for myself, it was 
quite in that sense that I understood Mr. 
Pember's allusion. 

Mr. Saunders.'] I am much obliged to 
you, Sir. 

Chairman.] Now that the evidence is con- 
cluded, the Committee will have to deliberate 
to settle their Report ; and that they will do 
after Whitsuntide, some time. 



O.lOl. 
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hembers present: 

Mr. W. Beckett. \ Mr. Biddulph. 

Mr. BrUtfjwie. ! Mr. Dickson. 

Mr. BuxUiR. I Mr. J. B. EUia. 

Mr- H- Mowbray. | Mn Charlett HaU. 

The Right Hon. H. CAMPBELL-BANXERMAN, in the Chair. 



Chmnimn?\ Thn Committee have passed the preambles of the several Bills, and will now go 
through the Bilk tu receive certain desired information from counsel as to particular clauses. The 
Committee will make a Special Report to the House on the subject. The Committee will require 
that in each Bill a provision is included, directing that dividends shall be declared on the original 
ordinary stock, and that the original ordinary stock shall be clearly set forth in the statement of 
caj/ual aecouiit. Thiss is already provided in certain of the Bills The Committee are also of 
opinion that the new stocks should have a uniform nomenclature, and should be known as " Pre- 
ferred ( onverted Ordinary JStock,*' and ** Deferred Converted Ordinary Stock." Kow, with regard 
to the Clauses of the Bills we will take the South Western first. Clause 2, Sub-section 11, otthe 
South AVeetei-n Bill provides that *' Preferred Ordinary Stock and Deferred Ordinary Stock shall 
respectively be held on the same trusts, and subject to the same charges and liabilities as those on 
and subject to which the original stock in substitution for which the same are issued was held 
immediately licfore the substitution, and so as to give effect to and not revoke any deed, will, or 
other instrument disposing of or affecting such original stock." I wish to ask the Counsel for the 
London and South Western Bill whether in his opinion that covers the whole ground covered by 
Clauses 8 and 21 of the Great Northern Bill, it obviously covers Clause 8, but it appears to us that 
a sinnlar provision to Clause 21 should be inserted in the South Western Bill. In the Isle of 
Wight Bill there is a similar clause which is even perhaps better expressed. 

Mr, }^fmit€T.'\ 1 see the point. 

X^hinnnmul We hope you will be willing and ready to insert sucb a provision ; the Committee 
find that in certain of the Bills and not in this Bill. 

Mr. Pofi\\ Ordinarily railway companies do not recognise trusts at all, therefore the practical 
importance of it \% bur small. 

Mr< iVm/tfr.] At present 1 am not sufficiently instructed to say whether there would be any 
objection on our part to the insertion of such a clause. 

VkaiTma7u\ The Committee think it is a right clause unless some special reason is shown why it 
is not ajjplicable to the particular company. It does not seem to us to affect the Company. 

Mr, Pi^pfJ\ No, it affects the trustees. 

Mr. Prmhtr,^ Do not think that I am at all recalcitant about the matter, but that has not been 
brought to my attention before, and 1 confess that 1 would like a few minutes to think the point 

over, 

Vhairimnu'] The Committee has to meet again on Friday ; perhaps then you will be able to tell 
us whether you have any objection to the insertion of the clause. 

Mr. PftiherS] Ye;?- 

iltuintwii,^ I do not think there is any other point on the South Western Bill. 

Mr. PoptA Perhaps you will allow me to sav this, that we inserted that clause in the Great 
Northern Bill and in the Isle of Wight Bill, not as affecting the Company at all because 
undoubtedly the .stock itself is, by the ordinary provisions which have been introduced docketted, 
%i^ to 8]icakj with the character of a trust, but we thought it desirable that the trustees should be 
enabled to accejjt, in lieu of the corpus of their trust, converted stock, in order that it nought not be 
aaid that they had committed a breach of trust by accepting converted stock. 

Mr. Pentiier.^ At the present moment, with all submission to the Committee, I am not quite clear 
whether it is right that trustees should be empowered to take converted stock. 

Chairman.'] Perhaps 
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Chairtnan.l Perhaps you will consider that before Friday. Then I wish to ask this qu^stioo of 
the learned Counsel. Looking at Clause 2, Sub-section 13 of the South Western Bill, and the 
analogous sections in the other Bills, they meet the wishes of the Committee with regard to main- 
taining well in the front of the accounts the old original ordinary stock ; but I wish to ask, for our 
information, whether that will carry with it the implied provision that the B«»ard of Trade shall see 
that this is done. 

Mr. Pember,! I may say at once we should have no objection to that being provided, for a 
moment: " If tne company, under the powers and provisions of this section, create and issue any 
preferred ordinary stock and deferred ordinary stock, the forms ol accounts and of returns 
prescribed by and referred to in the Regulation of Railways Act, 1868, and in the Railways 
Kegulation Amendment Act, 1871, or in any Act amending the same, shall from time to time 
continue to be made up, so as to show the amount of original stock authorized, created, and received, 
as if such substitution had not taken place ; but the statement of capital account shall set forth, 
in addition to the particulars required by the first Schedule to the Act first named, the amount of 
preferred ordinary stock and deferred ordinary stock respectively." I have very little doubt that 
that would give the Board of Trade power to see that it was done, but we should not have the 
slightest objection to make assurance doubly sure by saying that all the regulations* of those Acts, 
so far as the Board of Trade is concerned, shall be applied to this Act. 

Chairman,] Perhaps that is a point the learned Counsel would consider also. 

Mr. I*embei\'] Yes. 

Chairman.] It is not right in Bills, such as thesis to put any new duties upon the Board of 
Trade ; but we wish to bring it under the powers conferred upon the Board of Trade by other 
legislation. 

Mr. Pember.'] There is no doubt about it, because by Section 4 of the Regulation of Railways 
Act, 1868, first of all it says, that every statement of accounts and balance sheet are to be signed 
by the chairman and by the accountant ; and then there is a distict injunction that every copy or 
stEttement of accounts shall be forwarded to the Board of Trade. 

Mr. *flpe.] We need not discuss it now. 



CALEDONIAN RAILWAY (CONVERSION OF STOCK) BILL. 

Chairman,] As to the Caledonian Bill, I have to say that the Committee have decided to strike 
out Clause 6, providing for the reconversion of stock. I think it was stated on the part of the 
Company that that was not insisted on in any degree by the Company, and for other reasons the 
Conimittee think it desirable to strike that clause out. 

Mr. Littler.] We should have liked it, but, of course, we bow to the deci^^ion of the Committee. 

Chavmati.] I may mention that the title which we require, "Preferred Converted Ordinary 
Stock," was made particularly necessary by the circum^ances of the Caledonian Company where 
there is already preferred ordinary stock. We desire that the Caledonian Company should insert 
the same clause with regard to the power of trustees as we desired should be inserted in the South 
Western Bill. That is the only point with regard to the Caledonian Bill, except the naming of 
the stock. 

Mr. Pope.] That applies to all the four Bills. 

Chairman.] Yes. 



ISLE OF WIGHT RAILWAY BILL. 



Chairman.] Now with regard to the Isle of Wight Bill, there are certain clauses ia that Bill as 
to which, 1 think, we have heard nothing, namely. Clauses 4 to 8, ^' power to acquire lands," com 
pulsory purchase of lands," and " restriction on displacement of persons of the labouring class." 

Mr. Pope.] As far as I know those are unopposed powers, probably you would be content to take 
fomud evidence here in support of the Preamble ; they are unopposed clauses ; thev are not within 
the peculiar subject matter for which this Committee was constituted, and it would be convenient if 
you would simply take formal evidence, so as to report the Bill. ' I will put Mr. Tahourdin, the 
Chairman of the Company, in the box, and ask if that part of the Preamble is true. 

Chairman.] We rather want an explanation of these clauses, especially Clause 7. 

Mr. Pope.] That is a Standing Order Cbvuse ; that is a revtrietiou on dtSfJacing persons of the 
labouring classes. 

Chairman.'] That is inserted formally in all Bills of the sort ? 

0.101. H 2 ^ Mr. T 
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Mr. Pope.l Yes. 

Chairman,^ Does that apply to Clause 8 also ? 

.Mr. Pope.'] No ; as regards Clause 7, the Standing Order requires th:it where you take lands and 
buildings, you shall either make provision for the people you di^splace, (»r you shall not displace the 
people ; therefore that clause has to be inserted. Clause 8 extends the time of the ijeneral Act 
(The Lands Clauses Act) to ten years from the passing of the Act. 

By the Committee.'] What is the reason for that ? 

Mr. Pope.] You will require some formal evidence of the reason for that; it is not opposed. I 
will put Mr. Tahourdin into the box to explain the reason for putting that clau!*e into the §ill. 

Mr. Horace F. Tahoukdin, recalled. 

Mr. Pope. Mr. Pope —continued. 

784. You are Chairman of the Isle of Wight 790. By the Committee.'] Are these lands 
Railway?— Yes. situate near any population? — They are near 

785. Will you explain the reason for putting stations, 
in Clause 8 ? — We have several pieces of land 

up and down the railway, part of which are used ^^^' Pope.] it is the ordinary clause. 

at present and part of which will be used, and ,. , 

the time has expired and there might arise a Chairman. 

question or their being surplus lands. 791. If you had not been going to convert 

786. That is to say, you have acquired under your stock, would you have come for this power? 
previous powers certain lands ' — Yes. — We should not have come to Parliament with 

78V. Tne statutory period of 10 yeai's is run- a Bill simply for this purpose, but we have got a 
ning out ? — It has nearly run out. note for some time to put this in the first Bill we 

788. You still think that you may require applied for. 

these lands for the purposes of the railway, there- 792. By the Committee.] Do you require the 

fore you desire a removal of the powers for a whole of these lands for your own purposes ? — 

further period of i years ?— That is it. Yes. 

789. If you did not get this extension under 793. You never would think of selling them 
the provisions of the Lands' Clauses Act you for building purposes? — Not outside of the 
would have to sell the lands you hold now, at works. 

the expiration of 10 years from the passing of 794. You put this clause in this Bill to avoid 
the original Act? — Yes. the expense of a separate Bill ? — Yes. 

Chairman.] I think that is sufficient information on that point. I understand that Clause 15 is 
struck out of the Bill. I did not know thnt there was an absolute agreement that it should be 
struck out, but the Committee took some exception to it, and I think a willingness was expressed 
to omit it if the Committee desired. 

Witness.] Clause 15. as amended, stands in the Hill. We said if 14a was adopted that Clause 15 
might go out. 

Chairma't.] If the clause, as amended, was read to the Committee it would be an advantage ; it 
is not very easy to follow it us we have it here. It is a clause which provides for turning preference 
stock into ordinary stock, wiiich U an unusual proceeding. 

Mr. Pope.] The clause, as amended, reads in this way : the marginal notes is " conversion of 
5 per cent, preference stock into 4 per cent, preference stock," and the body of the clause " is on 
the Ist of January 1891 the existing 5 per cent, preference stock in the capital of the Company 
shall be by virtue of this Act cancelled and extinguished, and on that day there shall be, by virtue 
of this Act without further or other authority, created a 4 per cent, preference stock of the Com- 
pany to the amount of 84,012 /. lOs. in lieu of and in substitution for the stock cancelled and 
extinguished as aforesaid.'* (To the Witness.) I suppose that thai 84,012/. is the proportion to 
which the stock would be increased by reason of the reduction to 4 per cent, i — Yes. 

Chairman.] That clause refers to a change from 5 per cent, preference stock to 4 per cent, 
preference stock. The clause I am referring to has, as its marginal note, ** Conversion of 4 per 
cent, preference stock into ordinary stock." 

Mr. Pope.] I confess I understood that Mr. Tahourdin said that would affect so small a number of 
shareholders that he would be quite willing that it should be struck out of the Bill; I do not find 
it sttuck out of the Bill, but I am not dispose to go behind what Mr. Tahourdin said. 

Chairman.] We do not wish to pin Mr. Tahourdin to what he said ; I do not think he implied 
that it would tpso facto be struck out, but he expressed a willingness to abandon it without much 
regret if the Committee desired that it should be struck out, and I think the Committee would 
rather that it was not in the Bill. 

Mr. Pope.] Then we shall strike it out. 

Chairman,] I think 
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Chairman.'^ I think Clause 14a is unobjectionable. We shall require clauses to be put into the 
Isle of Wight Bill to provide, as in the other cases, for the publication of the accounts in the 
way we desire, keeping the old original ordinary stock in the foreground, and also some limitation 
on the borrowing powers. 

Mr. Fop€.'\ It would be desirable possibly that some clause should be agreed on as a common 
clause to that eifect, which would secure the object you have in view, which would be inserted in 
all the Bills. 

Chairman.'\ There is such a clause in the South Western Bill which seems to us to be very well 
drawn. 

Mr. Paj^e.'] I do not see why that should not be adopted as a general clause. 

CAairma)u'j There is another clause in the South Western Bill which you can adopt at the same 
time, Clause 2, Sub-section 14, a clause preventing any extension of the borrowing powers by this 
alteration of stock. 

Mr. Pope.'] ilmte so, I do not think it will affect the Isle of Wight Company, for they have no 
borrowing powers to affect. 

Chairman.] Possibly not, but we wish to make assurance doubly sure. It is to be understood 
that the general observations that I have made apply to the Isle of Wight Bill as well as to the 
others. Then any new clauses that may be necessary, can be submitted to the Committee on 
Friday. 
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MEMBEK8 PRESENT: 



Mr. Bristuwe. | Mr. Dickson. 

Mr. Buxton. ! Mr. John Ellis, 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. ! Mr. R. iMowbray. 

The Right Hon. H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, ijt the Chair. 



LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY (CONVERSION OF STOCK) BILL. 

The Preamble haying been amended in accordance with the decision of the Committee, the 
Preamble, aj& amended, was passed. 

The clauses of the Bill were proceeded with. 

Clauses having been incorporated in the Bill embodying the decision of the Committee, the 
clauses, a^^ amended, were pa^ed. 



CALEDONIAN RAILWAY (CONVERSION OF STOCK) BILL. 

The Preamble having been amended in accordance with the decision of the Committee, the 
Preamble, as amended, was passed. 

The clai.-^e? of the Bill were proceeded with. 

Clauses haviner been incorporated in the Bill embodying the decision of the Cinnnuttee, the 
clauses, as amended, were paj^sed. 



GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (CAPITAL) BILL. 

The Preamble having been amended in accordance with the decision of the Committee, the 
Preamble, as amended, was passed. 

The clauses of the Bill were proceeded with. 

Clauses having been incorporated in the Bill embodying the decision of the Committee, the 
clauses, as amended, wore passed. 



THE ISLE OF WIGHT RAILWAY BILL, 1890. 

The Preamble having been amended in accordance with the decision of the Coounittee, the 
Preamble, as amended, was passed. 

The clause* of the Bill were proceeded with. 

Clauses having been incorporated in the Bill embodying the decision of the Committee, the 
danses, as amended, were passed. 



The Committee deliberated upon a Special Report to the House. 
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I N D E X. 



[N.B. — In this Index the Figoree foUowin;; the Names of the Witnesses, and thm»e in the 
Analjrhis of Evidence of each Witness, refer to the Questions in the E? idence ; and the Numerals 
following Special Rep. to the Pages in the Special Report by the Committee.] 



A. 

ACCOUNTS. Advantao:e to railway companies in having as few descriptions of st'^-ka 

at different rales as possible, Grinling 250-252. 261 Explanation in connection with 

the accoiint of the Great Northern Company, as already showing the capital under the 
proposed conversion of stock into "preferred ordinary" and **deferreJ ordinury,''iA. 
379-382. 386-392. 400-406. 

Stipulation on the part of the Board of Trade as to the accounts clearly showing the 
amount of paid-np capital as distinguished from the nominal, as a condition of further 
(.'uplications bein^: sanctioned; importance of explicit records on this point in the public 

interest, Giffen 637-539. 564, 565. 575, 582. 583 Approval, on the whole, of full 

latitude in tne companies as 10 the amount of stock to be converted, and -is to the recon- 
version, &c., so lonj^ as full records are kept of the paid-up capital, ib. 576-580. 5H7. 

Importance of the accounts clearly showing the paid-up capital apart from duplication 

or splitting, /Vice 637, 638 Great importance attached to simplicity and uniformity 

in cari>ing (tut conversion so that the accounts may be clearly understood by the public, 
Gairdner 753, 754. 762-764. 770. 782, 783. 

Satisfaction of the Committee with the provisions in the Bills for maintaining in the 

front of the accounts the old original ordinary stock,;?. 59 Approval by the Committee 

of the clause in the South V\'e8tern Bill on the subject of accounts, /?. 61 • 

Recommendation by theCommitiee that, in order to prevent any confusion, the original 
8i04'k or paid-up capital shall be recorded and shown in the accounts as though no altera* 
tion had been made in the form of the stock. Special Rep, v. 

Astlcy William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Witness is Chief Manager of the London 
and Westminster Bank, 708. 

Opinion that railway companies should be empowered to split or duplicate their 
stocks accordinji to the circumstances of each company, 709, 7 1 o. 722, 723— Ad vantage 
of the ^ood investments created fir the public by nieans of preferred stock ; approval of 
the dividend being cum ulative, 711, 712. 734-736. 

Appioval of the maiimum dividend on preferred stock being fixed at 6 percent., 

though 4 per cent, would be a fair proportion, 71:^-716. 724-731 Belie! that the 

conversion of stocks would not yiffect banker:) injurionsly, 717-719. 732, 733. 731) 

Disapproval of any right to re-convert, 737, 738. 



B. 

Bank of England. Probable effect of extensive conversion of railway stocks in enhancing 
the \alue of Bank of England stock. May 61 1-613. 

Opinion that the creation of large amounts of preferred stock would not facilitate loai 

transactions, 3/«^ 627, 628 Belief that the conversion of stocks would not affect 

bankers injuriously, A$tle 717-719. 732, 733. 739; Gairdner 766-768. 778-781. 

Board of Trade. General policy of the Board of Trade to favour the utmost libertv in 
railway companies as to the arrangement of their capital ; instances to this effect, Gi/f<?w 

509-543 Explanation that the Board of Trade express no opinion as to the exfie- 

diency < f duplication, but considers that the question shonid be carefully considered, 
as by ihe piesent Coinmitt'-e, ib. 540-643« 5^2, 563. 566-574. 

Adoption by the Board of Trade of the principle of non-intervention in the financinl 
affairs of railway companies. Special Rep. v. 
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Report, 1 890 — continued. 



Caledonian Railway Company. Particulars respecting the capital of the company; total 
of abe^t 40,000,000 /., of w4nch about 1 1 ,000,000 /. is ordinary stock and 2,784,693 /. is 

deferred ordinary stock, Sir F. King 122-134 Great populaiity of the present 

scheme with the shareholders of ihe company, ib. 144-151 Proposed issue of 

preferred converted ordinary stock and deferred converted ordinary stock, each equal in 
amount to the present ordinary stock, t&. 152-156- — -Provision as to the dividend being 
still de<:lare<i on the ordinary stock, ib. 157*1 59* 176'178. 

Reason ft)r fixing 3 per ceat a« the maximum dividend on the preferred ordinary. 

Sir F.King 162, 163.209 Statement 10 be issued to the shareholders explaining 

that there would be no increase of ca|Htal, but only a duplication of stock, ib. 163-165 

Question considered as to the names or lilies to he given to the two stocks when 

duplicated ; willingness of the promoters to leave this matter entirely to the Com- 
mittee, ib. 179-187. 

Lar;;e number of shareholders expected to convert if the Bili be passed ; check 

thereby to further ac tion of the Trust Company, Sir F. King 199-202 Preference 

on the part of the board for as little conversion as po.-sible, tlie object being to give the 
option to the shareholders, and to exclude the operation of outside companies, ib. 
205-208. 

Approval on the part of the Committee of the adaption of the word "converted" in 
order to prevent confusion, p* 17. 

Decision ol the Committae to strike out the clause providing for the re-conversion of 
stock* p. 69. 

Report by the Committee to the effect that the preamble of the Bill, as amended, ia 
proved, and that anaendments have been made to the Bill, Rep. iii. ix. ; p. 62. 

See also Re^convereion. Scotland. Stock Conversion Trust. Voting Power. 

Capital, Facility of avoiding any appearance of duplication of capital under the Bill 
promoted by witness' company ; nominal increase, however, in cairying out conversion 
as in the case of the consolidation of the pieference stocks of the N«Tth Western 

Company, Scott 102 Statement as to the beneficial effect of the proposed conversion 

scheme of the Great Northern Company with regard to the future raising of capital^ 
as an additional amount could be raised for the same annual charge, Grinling 
310-313. 

Eestriction under one of the Standing Orders upon increase of capital when an 
amaJgumation takes place, Giffen 523, 524 — —Repeated instances of increase of the 
nominal capital of companies, as on occasions of amalgamation, ib. 524. 530 Mis- 
representation of cai'ital where duplication takes place, Price 636. 

Compulsory Conversion. Necessity of the proposed conversion scheme of tlie Great 
Nortiiern Company being compulsory ; great confusion otherwise, Grinling 377, 378. 

393-398. 407-414 Conclusion that compnUory conversion is very objectionable and 

would noi be approved by Uie eharehcWers of the South Western Company, Scott 
106^111. 

Conversion or Division {Ordinary Stock). Expediency of the railway companies carry- 
ing out the conversion of their own stocks, under d'irect Parliamentary provision, rather 

than of the matter being taken up by outside companies, Scott 9^,99. 112-115 

Strong feeling at the boards of the North Western and Great Western Companies adverse 
to conversion, ib, 1 13-115. 

Approval of full latitude in the companies as to conversion, Giffen 57&*g6o. 587*; 

Price 635. 639. 644. 662-673. 707 -It is, in fact, a defensive opeiation against the 

action of outside bodies. Price 651. 674-676— ^Opinion that railway compaAJes should 
be empowered to split or duplicate their stocks according to the circumaliances of each 
company, Astle 709, 710. 722, 723. 

Principal objt^ct of the several Bills to carry out the division of ordinary stock ini<»v 
two portionat one of which shall have assigned to it u fixed rate of dividend, while tJie 
other shall be entitled to such an amount of income as, after the payment of the fixed: 
dividend on the fir^^t portion, may remainavailable for distiibu tion out of the earning»of 
the company. Special Rep. iv. 

CotuQlusion of the C<i«iraitiee that there is nothing unreasonable nor objectionaUe 
from a public point of view in the conversion of ofdinary stock into a preferred and a 

deferred 
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Report, I 8qo— continued. 

Conversion or Division (^Ordinary Stock) — continued. 

deferred class, aud that the necessary pt)wer, when desired by any railway company, 
should not le refused. Special Rep, iv. 

See also Caledonian Raihoay Company. Duplication of Stock. Great 

Northern Railway Company. Isle of Wight Railway Company. London 

and iSafHth Western Rmbimy Company. Splitting of Stock. Tm3t Com- 
pame&. 

Cumulative Dividends, Objection to the cumulative system being applied to the pre- 
ferred or deferred slock, Price 705, 706; Gaitdner 76-5 ^**— Approval of the dividend 
on tbe preferred »tOGk being cttAtfuktiire, Astle 711, 712. 



D. 

Debenture Stock, Reason foi* the pi-oposed conversion of debenture stocks af the Great 
Northern Company into one 3 per cent, stock; improvement tlipreby itn the »*ggregJite 
value, GnWm^r 372-336. 

Deferred Ordinary Stock, Speculative characier of the A. stock of the Great Noithern 
Company, by reason of its ^raall amount and flnctuating dividend ; increase of value 

where theie is an increased market, Grrnling 261-^3. 280-285.293-295.33)0 Less 

speculation and increased value where there is a large amount of deferred stockj 1^. 
261-263. 280-285. 293-295. 339. 

Importfince attached by witness (apart from his offidal position*) to deferped stock 
receiving a siibstaBtid proportii^n of the net income; increased fiJoeiuiiion and 9jjeeuk- 
tion accordingly as«uch proportion is small, Giffen 534-561. 588,589. 

Difficulty in preventing fluctuation and speculation in deferred stock ; unimportance 

attached to a suffgestion by Mr. Giffieu on this point. May 602-608 -S^:)eciflcttive 

character of the deferred stock, Astle "jx^ Views of witness as the imjio^ptuuce of 

•deferred sto^ k being maintained at a larger amount, and participating substantially in 
the net profits; suggestion* on this sttlgect, Gairdner 747-^76K 765^759» 

Balance of earnings to be divided among the holders of deferred ordinary stock after 
the payment of a fixed dividend on the deterred stock, Special Rep, iv. 

See also Accounts, Caledonian Railway Company, Conver^hn, ^c, hh of 

Wight Railway Company, London and South Western Rtdlway Company, 

Dividends. Recommendation of ihe Committee that, in order to avoid any confusion as to 
the actual amount of the paid-up capital of a company, the dividend shall in all caaea 
continue to be declared on ihe original stock, Special Rep. v. 

See aloo Preferred St^ek. Cutmdative Dividends. 

Duplication of Stock. Consideration of objections to the duplication of the stock €if the 
South WesU*rn Company, instead of splitting it; grounds for tbe coBcluaion rhae 
duplication is far preferable in tbe interests of the shareholders, and tlnit thei-e will be 

less speculation than if the stock were split under the Act of 1868, Scatter 45-^a 

JDecided opinion that the specul^itive element 16 reduced where stock is duplicated* insteiid 

of split, Scott 103 Opinion that duplication will not lead to speculation, whilst it will 

increase the value. Sir J. King 188-192. 198, 

Grounds for pi^ferrin^^ the scheme of tbe Great Nol'thern CcMnpany to a duplication of 
the stock, though the la-tter might be the better plan if there were a €;afe dividend of 
6 per cent., Grinling 334-371 — — lioss speculaltive character of the deferred stock of the 
Great Northern Company than under a duplication scheme, ib. 4^6. 

Explanation that there was no ques^on of duplication of stock at tlve time of the Act 

of 1868, Giffen oi^i 517 Do'jbt as to dwplftcation being more «pen 10 objection 

than splitting, ifay 600, 6oi. 614-^24. 

Approval, on the whole, of pe^wer in the ctmipanies todupficate; le^s ^p^^nlation 
where there are large amounts of deferred stock than under the splitting system, Price 

634, 635. 650,651. 665. 673. 695-700. 703-706 Dissent from the opiaion that there 

Would be less fluctuation of itocks if duplicated ; preference for splitting, Gairdner 752, 
753.761. 
See also Aeeounts* Conversieu^ 6f€u 
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G. 

Gairdner, Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Wilnees is General Manager of the 
Union Bank of ScotlanH, 740,741. 

Belief that there is a strong feeling among railway shareholders in favour of convrrsion 
or subdivision of the ordinary stocks as increasing thtir market value, 743-746 Con- 
si Jerable doubt in I he minds of directors as to the expediency of conversion and the 
creiition of deferred stock, 746-749. 

Views of witness as to the importance of deferred stock beins: maintained at a large 
amount and participatins: substantially in the net profits ; suggestions on this subject, 747- 

7a >• 755-759 Dissent from the opinion that there would be less fluctuation of stocks 

if duplicated ; preference for splitting, 752, 753.761 Great importance attached to 

Eilniplicity and uniformity in carrying out conversion so that the accounts may be clearly 
understood by the public, 753, 754. 762-764. 770. 782, 783. 

Question whether the schemes before the Committee would prevent trust companies 

from further operating i«i railway stocks, 760, 761 Disapproval of any re-conversion ; 

increased confusion and speculation thereby, 765- 770 Objection also to the dividends 

being cumulative, 765. 

Opinion that bankers would not be affected by conversion, unless there were a great 

impetus to speculation, 766-768. 778-781 Consideration of the effect of conversion 

ati regart's voting power; difficulty on this | oint, 771-773. 

Giffen^ Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Witness is one of the Assistant Secretaries of 
tlie Hoaid of Trade, certain statistics under the Regulation of Railways Act coming before 
Ills Department, 508. 

General policy of the Board of Trade as regards railways to favour the utmost liberty 
to the companies as to the airangement 01 their capital; instances to this effect, 509- 

5^3 Origin of the clause io the Hegulaiion of Railways Act of 1868 as to the 

splitting of ordinary slock into preferred and deferred ; views expressed in the House of 
Lords l»y the Duke of Richmond (then President ot the Board of Trade) in favour of 

tids clause, which was adopted, 510-518 Kxplanation that there was no question of 

duplication of stock at the lime of the Act of 1868 ; 516, 517. 

Question in 1867 of the issue of ^hares at a discount, this having been done by several 
crjiiipanies, without opposi'K u on the pait ii the Board of Trade or of the Legislature, 

^1 8-^^21 RecommendaiH n in the Report oi the Royal Commission on Railways in 

1H67 th^t Parliament f'hould relieve itself fiom all inteiference in the financial aHiairs of 
railway companies, 522. 

Restriction under one of the Standing Oiders upon increase of capital when an amal- 
gamation takes place, 5*i3, 524 Repeated instances of increase of the nominal capital 

of companies, as on occasions of an»algamation, 524-530 Ijarge increase or dupli- 
cation ol capital of the North Britisi» Company in 1888; 526-528. 531. 569 lufor- 

ntation respecting the large duplication in the case of the Taff Vale Company in 1889, 
HTjd the conditions under whicli -allowed, 530-536. 569. 584, 585. 

Stipulation on the part of the Board of Trade as to the accounts clearly showing the 
amount of paid-up capital as dihtinguished from the nominal, as a condition of further 
duplications being sanctioned ; importance of explicit records on this point in the public 

interest, 537-5E9- 564» 565- 675; 5^^* 6^3 ;-Explan iti( n that the Board of Trade 

ex|>re86 no opinion as to the expediency of duplication but considers that the question 
shi'Uld be carefully considered, as by the present Committee, 540-543. 562, 563. 
566-574. 

Importance attached by 'AitnchS (apait from his otiicial position) to deferred stock 
i**^ceiving a substantial prop«»riion of the net increase ; increased fluctuation and specu- 

1b tion ac( 01 dingly us such proportion is small, 534-561. 588,589 Belief as to the 

origin of the b percent, clause in the Act of 1868; increased dividends on ordinary 
stocks since that year, 551 -557. 

Approval, on the whole, of full latitude in the companies as to the amount of stock 
to be converted, and as to re-conversion, &c., so long as full records are kept of the 
paid-up capital, 576-580. 587 Effect* of the issue of shares at a discount in in- 
creasing the capital bearing dividend, this not applying to the system of duplication. 

Great Northern Railway Company. Total of 13,472,327/. as the original stock or 
ordinary capital of the Great Northern Company, inclusive of 269,260/. derived from 

premiums and not receiving dividends, Grinling 228-233 Total of 15,789,010/. 

as the amount of preference stocks, the debenture stock being 9,089,301 /., ^. 234, 

236- 
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Rerxirt, i8go — continued. 

Great Northern Railway Company — continued. 

SpeeiHl power obtained by tiie companvy under their Act of 1848, to divide their 
original stock into equal moieti< s, tlie B. ntock taking a preference cumulative dividend 

of 6 per cent., and the A. stock receivinsr the balance, Grinling 236-240. 252-255 

Explanation that it was optional in the directors under the Act of 1848 to allow con- 
version to go on, and that for special reasons a certain amount of preferred and deferred 
Block was issued, and the process of conversion was stopped, ih, 241-247 Consolida- 
tion of various preference stocks ui«der ihe Acts of 1872, 1875, and 18K7, the addition 
to the jueference capitil thereby being 1,803,000 /., ih, 248-252. 256-260. 

Initiation taken by the shareholders in prei&sing convi^r^ion on the board of directors; 
that is, in view of the large increase of market value thereby, this being about ti2j per 

cent., Grinliny 271-279. 3^3-385 Statement as to the disadvanta<re of three separate 

stocks (ordinary, preferred, and deferred) in li u of one ordinary siock in the caa- of the 
Great Northern Company; ol»jeci of the pres-nt compulsory scheme to brintr thesf 

stocks into prefemd and deferred, ib. 286-28S Hiiiher relative value of the 4 

per cent, consolidated preference stock than of the previous ^i per cent, stock, lA. 
28^-295. 

Recognition under the present s heme of the Great Noithern Company cf the ori^^inal 
division into A. and B. stocks, with the modification tiiat 4 per cent, interest is substi- 

luted fur 6 per cent., Grinling 322-330 Arrangements as to the proportionate issue 

of deferred stock and preferred stock, there bein^' 75/. of the latter at 4 per cent,, and 

150/. of the foimer for every too/, tif ordmiry stock, ih. 328-350 Statemtiin nf the 

annual dividend on the original stock of the company since 1870 ; average of 4 /, 145, 3 d. 
for the last ten years, ib. 335-339. 

Reason for fixiusr the preferred divi<lend at 4 per cent, inptead of 3 per cent., as in the 

case of the Caledonian Company, Grinling 340 368.415,416 Prospect of the H. 

shareholders falling in with the schnme, though not retHining cumulative rigJits^ ih, 
348. 407-411. 

Active part taken by witness, as u large holder of or>linary stock, in supporting 
the proposed conversion of the stock, instead of the matter being taken up by trust 

investment or other outride companies. Green 417-429 Prospect of both the A» and 

B. ^tocks being eventually got rid of under the present scheme; reference iiereon to 
the vety speculative character of the A. stock, ib. 427*429. 

Special circumstances und'-r which the Gieat Northern Company took the lead in 
converting ordinary stock into preferred and deferied; justification for their dcjin^f so, 

l^ice 631. 666 Questionable expediency of the arrangement proposed by the Great 

Northern Company in their Bill of this Session, ib. 667-673. 703-706. 

Report of the Committee that the preamble of the Bill, as amended, has been 
proved, and that amendments have been made to the Bill, Rep. iii. ix. ; p. 62. 

See also Capital. Debenture Stock. Duplication of Stock. 

Greeny Richard. Large interest of witness in Greai Northern ordinary stock ; active 
part taken by him in >upporting the proposed conversion of the stock, instead of the 
matter beiuif taken up by trui^t investment or other outside companies, 417-429 

Prospect of both the A. and B. stocks being eventually got rid of under the 

pie«ent scheme; reference hereon to the very specnlutive character of the A, stock, 
427-429. 

Grinling, William. (Arialy<*is of his Evidence.) — Witness has been accountant of the 
Grtat Northern Railway Company for twenty yenrs, 225-227. 

Total of 13,472,327 /. as the original stock or ordinary capital of the Great Northern 
Company, inclusive of 269,260 /.derived from premiums and nut receiving dividends, 22B- 

233 Total <>f 15,789,010/. as the amount of preference stocks, the debenture stuck 

being 9.089,301 /., 234,' 235. 

Special power obtained by the company under their Act of 1848 to divide their original 
stock into equal moieties, the B. stock takiog a preference cumulative dividend of 6 per 
cent., and the A. stock receiving the balanc^, 236-240. 252-255 Explatiation that 
it Mas optional in the directois, uiidtr the Act of 184S, to allow conversitn to go on^and 
thai for Fpecial reasons a certain amount oi preferred and deferred stock was issned Hnd 
the process of convert; iou was stop)>ed, 241-247. 

Consolidation of various preference slocks under the Acts of 1872, 1875, and 1887, the 

addition to the preference captital theieby being 1,803,01,0/, 248-252. 256 260 

Advanta^^e to a railway compaity to have as few d( scription<( of stocks at difft rent rates 
as possible, 250-252. 261. 

View of witness' diiectois that 6 per cent, is now much too hi^h a rate al which to 

place any guarantf ed or preferred stock ; opinion that in future ail such stocks will have 

160. I 3 to 
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Report, 1890 — eontinned, 

Grinling^ William. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

to be placed at 5omethriig like the current rate of the day, 352 Stateinent as to the 

disadvantage of th?se separate stocks (ordinary, preferred, and deferred) in lieu of one 
ordinary ^tock, in the case of the Great Northern Company; object of the present com- 
pulsory schema to bring these stocks into preferred and defeiTed, 26i-2'7o. 286-288 

Specnlative character of the A. stock by reason of its small amount and fiactuatiug 
dividend ; increase of value where there is an increased market, 261-263. 280-^285. 293- 

295- 339- 

Initiation taken by the shareholders in pressing conversion on ihc board of directors; 
that is, in \iew of the large increase of market ▼alue tltereby, this being about 12| per 
cent., 271-279. 383-385 Higher relative value oi the 4 per ceitt. consolidated pre- 
ference stock than of ihn previous 4^ per cetit. stock, 289*-295-->^— CalottktieAs as tothe 
much higher relative value of a 4percent.defierred ordinary stoek than of the pfesent 6 per 
cent. B. stock, ^96^309. 

Statement as to the beneficial efiect of the propo«^ed convwaion scheme with regard to 
the future raising of cajiital, as an additional amount could be raised for the same annual 

charge, 310-313 Comment upon the operations of the Stock Investment Company, 

as in theoiise of the London and North We>tefn Rail way Company; considerable profit 
nade by the fbmer in their mode of dealing witl) the ^MKiimiry atork of the UUer, 
313-321. 

Recognition under the present scheme of the Great Northern Corapffny of the <mginal 
division into A. and B. stocks, with the modification that 4 percent, interestis substituted 

for 6 per cent., 322-330 Arntngetnent as to the proportionate issue of deferred stock 

and preferred stock, there being 75 /. of the latter, at 4 per cent., and 50/. of the former 

for every 100 i. of the ordinary stock, 328-350 Grounds for preferring the proposed 

scheme to Jt duplication of the i^tock, though the latter might be the better plan if there 
were a ^afe tdiviikod of 6 per cent, 334*371. 

Statement of the annual dividend on the original stock of the company since 1870 ; 
average of 4^. 14*. 3^. for the last ten years, 335-339 Reason for fixing the pre- 
ferred dividenvlat 4|>er cenu instead of 3 per cent., as m the case oi'theCakdonian Com- 
pany, 340-368. 415, 416 Prospect of the B. shareholderi falhng in with the scheme^ 

though not retaining cumulative rights, 348. 407-41 1 Reasons lor the proposed con- 
version of debenture stocks into one 3 percent stock ; improvement thereby in the aggre- 
gate value, 372-376. 

Necessity of the proposed conversion scheme being compulsory ; great confusion other- 
*^>6^> 377* 37^* 393'39^- 4^~4H — Explanation in connection with the accounts as 
clecnrly showing the capital under the proposed contertion iA stocks into ^^ preferred 

ordiuaiy"and ^'deferred ordinary," 379-382. 3H6-392. 400-403 ^Less speculative 

character of the deferred stock tlianr under a duplication scheme, 416. 



Isle of Wight Railway Company, Total of twelve miles as the laigth of the railway ; particu- 
lars as to the capital and dividends, Takovrdin 431-441 Ordinary stock of 914,57a /. 

dividends thereon not having been paid till 1875, and havmg gradually increased up to 
6i percent, in 1889, ib. 437-441. 

Statement explanatory of the proposed conversion of capital under the Bill before the 

Committee, as regards debenture and ordinary storks, Tahourdin 439 Particulars 

respecting the proposed conversion of the three 5 per cent, debenture stocks into one 
4 per cent, stock ; consents obtained from more than three-fourtlis of the stock holders, 

ib. 442-454- Infirmation as to the proposal for converting each 100 Zr of ordinary stock 

into laoZ. of 4per cait. preferred mock amd 100/. of defei^red stock ; utmnrmity of the 
ordinary shareholders in approving this scheme, ib. 455*463. 492. 

Further creation of 4 per cent, stock by the conversion of each looZ. of 5 per cent, 
preference into 125/. of 4 per cent; contemplated bonas of toper cent, of deferred 
stock in connection with this conver:*ion, the directors, however, not attaching mach 
importance to the latter proposal, Tahourdin 464-494— Main principle of the Bill 
that all the stocks (except the delerred ordinary) shall receive 4 per cent., ib. 466. 473 , 
474- 

Object of Clause 8 of the Bill to extend for another peiiod of ten years the time for 
retuiuing certain lands for the purposes* of the railway, Tahourdin 784-794. 

Amended clause substituted for Clause 15, with reference to the conversion of 5 per 
eent. preference stock into 4 per cent, stock, pp. 60, 61. 

Amendment of the preamble by the Committee ; also, of certain provisions of the 
Bill5 Rep. m. ix« ip. 62. 

See also Voting Power. 
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Reporty. 1 8gO'^-HX)ntinued. 

Issue of Shares at a Discount^ Question in 1867 of the issue of shares at a diseountj thie 
having been done by several companies, without opposition on the part of the Board of 

Trade or of the Legislat«ire, Gijlffn 518-621 tffect of the issue of shares at a 

dificoAint in increasing the capital bearing dividend, tbis not applying to the Hystemiif 
duplication, ib. 582, 583. 

K. 

Kxnffy Sir James. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Long experience of witness in connection 
with the Caledonian Railway, of which he is now Deputy Chairman, 116-121- 

Parliculars lespecting the capital of the company; total of about 40,000,000 /., of 
which about 11,000,000/. is ordinary stock and 2,784,693/. is diiferred ordinary stock, 

12^-134 Purcliase of 600,000/. ordinary stock by the Stock Conversion and Invest- 

nreiit Company, for the purpose of dividin:^ it into preferred and deferred; encceas of 
theoperation, 135-137. 

View of the board that the shareholders should have the option of dividint^ their 
stock, instead of this being done tlirough the Stock Conversion Company, 138, 139- 
207— — Prejiftilicial influence which might be exercised as regards the pt^icy of the 
Cttiedouian Company, through the large voting power of the Stock Conver^on Company, 

or otiier outside comvanie», 140-143. 193. 215-219 Great popularity of the present 

scheme with the shareholders of the Caledonian Company, 144-151. 

Proposed issue of preferred converted ordinary stock and deferred converted ordinary 

stock, each equal in amount to the present ordinary stock, 152-156 Provision us to 

the dividend being still declared on the ordinary stock, 157-159. 176-178 — Reason 
for fixing 3 per cent, as the maximum dividend on the preferred ordinary, 160-162* 
209. 

Statement to be issued to the shareholders explaining that there will be no Increiiss of 

capital, but only a duplication of stock, 163-165 Explanation that not only will it be 

optional in every shareholder to convert, but tha*, if he should convert, he caEir^^ convert 

into ordinary stock, 166-169. 203, 204. 220, 221 Decided objection to ti>e stock 

being split instead of duplicated, 170-174. 

Question considered as to the names or titles to be givtn to the two stocks when 
dup4icated ; willingness of the promoters to leave this matter entirely to the Committee, 
179-187 — —Opinion that duplication will not lead to speculation, whiUt it will 

increase the value, 18H-192. 198 Favoumble opinion of Scotch bankers und of 

the community generally as legards the proposed duplication, 194-198. 

Large number of shareholders expected to convert if the Bill be passed ; check 

thereby to further action of the trust companies, 199-202 Preference on the part 

of the board for as little conversion as possible, the object being to give the option to 
the shareholders and to exclude the operition of outside companies, 205-208. 

Explnnation on the subject of the qualification of directors, as affecte«J by the Billj 

210-214 Reason for |>r."posing to give a much larger voting power to the preferred 

than the ordinary stock, though the board are quite willmg to fail in with the wishes. 
of the Committee on this point, 222-224. 



London and South Western Railway Company, Total of about 31,000,000 /.as the capital of 
the London and South Western Company, of which 11,500,000/. is ordinary capital, 

Scotter 1-3 Object of the present Bill to duplicate the ordinary stock, the m^itter 

having been forced upon the directors by the shareholders, ib, 4-9. 82— Ni^ceasity of 
approval by the general body of ordinary shareholders, ib. 10. 

Option to be exercised by every shareholder whether to keep his stock as it is or 

to have it divided into preferred and deferred, Scof^^r 11-13 Proposal in the Bill 

that the preferied stock shall have 4 per cent, and thut any excess shall go to the 
defecittd stocky £^. 14^ 81 '*<-<— Priority still to be poesessed by the existing deb^fnture and 
preleience stocks, ib. 15, 16. 

Willingness of the company to adopt suggestions as to the mode of showing in the 
accounts the amount of each class of stock after duplications; there is no doubling 

whatever of the capitul, Scotter 32-44 Advocacy of duplication rather than splitting, 

ib. 45-82. 

Grounds for the opinion that not more than one-half the ordinary stock of the South 
"Western Company would be converted, Scott 104. 109, lie. 

Report by the Committee to the effect that they have aiUiended ilie preamble q^ 
the Bill^ and have gone through the Bill and made amendments thereto. Rep. Wu viii, ; 
p. 62. 

See also Capital. 

1 60. 1 4 r^ \ 
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M. 

JktaVi Frank. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Witness is Chief Cashier of the Bank of 
Enoland, 950. 

Opinion that the division of lailway ^tock, as into preferred and deferred^ is not 
attended with any public inconvenience, whilst it increases the range ol' safe investments^ 

581-593 Effect of the operation of tiust companies in lailway stocks in i^iving them 

a large voting pow* r, 593-697 Increase in the market value of stock by conversion, 

698» 599- 

Doubt B^ to duplicati n being more open to objection than sphtting the stock, 600, 

601. 614-624 DiflBciiliy in preventing fluctuation and speculation in defeired stock; 

unimp^>rtHnce attached to a susruestion by Mr. Giffeii on this point, 603-608 Dissent 

from the view that it is expedient to keep the preferred stock up to par, 609, 6io, 

l^robable effect of extensive conversion in enhancing the value of Bink of England 
stork, 61 1 -6 13, 

Approval of the railway companies being able to carry out conversion schemes, 

instead of this being left to trust companies, 625, 626 Opinion that the creation of 

large amounts of preferred >tock would not facilitate loan transactions, 627, 628. 



N. 

North British Railway Company. Large increase or duplication of capital of the North 
British Company in 1888 ; Giffen 526-528, 531. 569. 



P. 

Parliamentary Restrictions. Cuhclnsion of the Committee adverse to Parliamentary inter- 
vention in the financial affairs of railway companies; security to be obtained rather 

by trusting to the self-inlere<t of the shareholaers. Special Rep. iv, v Adoption of 

this principle, ns laid down by the Royal Commission in 18G7, by the Board of Trade, 
and by eminent Parliameniary authorities, ib. 

See als»i Conversion^ Sfc. 

Preferred Ordinary Stock. View of witness* directori th.it 6 per cent, is now much too 
high a rate at which to place any ^au^allteed as preferred stock ; opinion that in tiie 
future ail such stock will have to be placed at something like the current rate of the 

day, GrinVng 252 Calculations us to tiie much higher relative value of a 4 per 

cent, prefeired ordinary stock of the Great Northen Company than of the present 6 per 
cent. n. Slot k, ib. 296-309. 

Helief as t(» the origin of the 6 per cent, clause in the Act of 186^; increased 

diviiien»ls on ordinary stocks since that yen, Giffen 551-517 Dissent from the view 

that is expedient to keep the preferred ftocks up to par, May 609, 6l0. 

Great inpioviment by making the preferred stock 4 per cent, instead of 6 per rent., 
Price 631. 964. 707. 

Advantage of the good investments created for the public by moans of preferred 

stock, Price 631 ; AstU 711, 712. 734-7:^6 Approval of the maximum dividend on 

preferred slock being fixed at 6 per cent.; although 4 per cent, would be a fair pro- 
portion, ib. 713-716. 724-731. 

Fixed rate of dividend to be assigned under the several Bills to the prefeired 
ordinary stock. Special Rep. iv. 

See also Accounts. Caledonian Railway Company. Conversion^ 8fc. CumU" 
lative Dividends. Public^ The. 

Price, Rokeby. (Anulysis of his Evidence.) — Witness is Chairman of the Stock 
Exchange; he repiesents generally the views of the Stoik Exchange Couimittee, 629. 
650-652. 

Explanation thnt wiine^s w«»uld prefer that there should be no conversion of railway 
stocks, but that, as trust companies are operating ibr this purpose, it is much better 
that the v%ork should ite carried <>ut ciirectly by tne railway companies and their share* 
holders, 630, 631. 634-639. 651. 6.53-1)6 1. 674-676. 

Special circumstances under which the Gieit Northern Company took the lead in 
converting ordinary stock into |)refeired and defeired ; justificatio.i for their doing 

so, 631. 669 Advantage of the creation of preferred stock as supplying a useful 

investqfient j 
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Report, 1890 — continued. 

Price, Roheby, (Analysis of bis Evidence) — continued. 

investment for trustees and others, 631 Great improvement by making the 

preferred stock 4 per cent, instead of 6 per cent., 631. 664. 707. 

Adoption of the term '^preference " by the Railway Investment Company ; objection 
on the part of the Stock Exchange, so that the term " preferred " was substituted, 632, 

633 Approval, on the whole, of power in companies to duplicate; le?8 speculation 

where there are large amounts of deferred stock than under the splitting system, 650, 
651. 665-673. 695-700. 763-766. 

Expediency of full latitude in the companies to duplicate or split, as each company 
may prefer, though witness would prefer one uniform system, 635. 639. 6^4. 662-673. 

707 Importance of the accounts clearly showing the paid-up capital apart from 

duplication or splitting, 637, 638 Approval of power in shareholders to re-convert ; 

consideration of objections thereto, 636-645. 657-690. 701, 702 Suggestion that 

duplicated stock should have only half voting power, or the same power as before 
duplication, 645-649. 

Questionable expediency of the arrangement proposed by the Great Northern Com- 
pany in their Bill of this Session, 667-673. 703-706 Doubt as to any confusion of 

the public through the quotations of capital in the Stock Exchange official list, afler 

duplication or conversion, 692-694 Objection to the cumulative system being applied 

to the preferred or deferred stock, 705, 706. 

Public^ The. Opinion that the division of railway stock, as into prefeired and deferred, 
is not attended with any public inconvenience, whilst it increases the range of safe 
invest ment8,jMa:y 591-593 Advantage of the creation of preferred stock as supply- 
ing a useful investment for trustees and others, Astle 711, 712. 734-736; 
Price 631. 

View of the railway Ci)mpanie8 that the stock in its new form will be more 
convenient and attractive to investors, and that the arrangement will be advantageous 
to the propric torsi, Special Rep. iv. 



Qualification of Directors. Explanations upon the subject of the qualification of 
directors of the South Western Company, as affected by duplication of the ordinary stock; 
desire to preserve the same qualification as at present, without any diminution, Scotter 

18-31 Approval of the qualification of directors, as under the Bill of the 

London and South Western C impany, Scott 106-108 Explanatii)ns on ihe subject of 

the qualification of directors, aa affected by the Bill of the Caledonian Company, 
Sir J. King 210-214, 

R. 

Railway Investment Company. Summary of the operations of the Railway Investment 
Company in the offer of deferred stock and preferred stock of the company in exchange 
for ordinary stock held by shareholders in the North Western, North Eastern, and other 
com) anies ; unsatisfactory result as regards the return on the deferred stock, 
ScoU 85. 

Adoption of the term " preference " by the Railway Investment Comp^jny ; objection 
on the part of the Stock Exchange, so that the term "preferred" was substituted. 
Price 632, 633. 

Re-conversion. Explanation that not only will it be optional under the Bill in every 
sliareholder of the Caledonian Company to convert, but that, if he should convert, he 

can re-convert into ordinary stock. Sir J. King 166-169. 203, 204. 220, 221 

Approval ol power in shareholders to re-convert ; consi^ieration of objections thereto, 
Pnce 639-645. 657-690. 701, 702. 

Disapproval of any right to re-convert, Astle 737, 738 Objection tore-conversion ; 

increased confusion thereby, Gairdner 795-770. 

Rejection l»y the Committee of the re-convereion clause of the Caledonian Bill, 
P* 59- 

Regulation of Railways Act (1868). Clause introduced into this Act permitting the 
division of stocks, and laying down the precise conditions which should govern the 

operation, Special Rep. y Very limited extent to which use has been made of the 

foregoing section, ib. 

Royal Commission on Railways. Recommendation in the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Railways in 1867 that Parliament shouM relieve itself from all interference in the 
financial affairs of railway companies, Giffen 522 ; Special Rep. iv, v. 

225. E 
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S- 

Scotland. Favourable opinion of Scotch bankers and of the community generally as regards 

the proposed duplication of Caledonian Stock, Sir. J. King 194-198 Belief that 

there is a strong leeling among railway shareholders in Scotland in favour of conversion 
or subdivision of the ordinary stocks as increasing their market value, Gairdner 743- 
746 — Considerable doubt in ihe minds of directors as to the expediency of conversion 
and the creation of deferred stock, ib. 746-749. 

Scottf Archibald. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Long expeiience of witness in connection 
with the London and South Western Railway, 83, K^. 

Summary of the operations of the Railway Investment Company in the offer of 
deferred stock and preferred stock of the Company in exchange for ordinary stock held 
by shareliolders in the North U'estern, North Eastern, and other com; anies ; unsatis- 
factory result as regards return on the deferred stock, 85 Particulars as to the opera- 
tions of the Stock Conversion Company in the issue of different claases of stock in 
exchange for ordinary stock of the North Western, North Eastern, and Caledonian 
companies, 85-89. 

Conclusion that the operations of these companies are very misleading to the public, 

and, if extended, may become very embarrassing to the railway companies, 90-101 

Expediency of the railway companies carrying out the conversion of their own stocks 
under direct Parliamentary provisions, instead of the matter being taken up by outside 
companies, 98, 99. 1 12-^1 15. 

Facility of avoiding any appearance of duplication of capital under the Bill promoted 
by witness' company; nominal increase, however, in carrying out conversion, as in the 
case of the consolidation of the preferred stocks of the North Western Company, 102 

Decided opinion that the speculation element is reduced where stock is duplicated 

instead of split, 103. 

Grounds for ihe opinion that not moie than one-half the ordinary stuck of tlie South 

\^ estern Company would be conyerted 104. 109, no Conclusion that compulsory 

conversion is very objet tionable «nd would not be approved by the shareholders, 10.5-1 1 1 

— -^-Approval of the qualification of directors as under the Bill, 106-108 Strong 

feeling at the boards of the North Western and Great Western Companies adverse to 
conversion, 11 3*1 15. 

ScotteTf Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Tt>lal of about 31,000,000 /. as the capital 
of the London and South Western Railway Company, of which 11,500,000 /. is ordi- 
nary capital, 1-3— Object of the present Bill to duplicate ihe ordinary stock, the 

matter having been forced upon the directors by the shareholders, 4-9. 82 Necessity 

of approval by the general body of ordinary shareholders, lo. 

Option to be exercised by every shareholder, whether to keep his slock as it is or to 

have it divided into preferred and deferred, 11 Proposal in the Bill that the preferred 

stock shall have 4 per cent., and that any excess ^haU go to the deferred stock, 14. 81 

• Priority still to be possessed by the existing debenture and preference siock, 15, 16 

• Intended continuance of the same voting power as at present, 17. 

Explanations upon the subject of the qualification of directors, as affected by duplica- 
tion of the ordinary stock ; desire to preserve the same qualification as at present, 
18-31— Willingness of the company to adopt suggestions as to the mode of showing 
in the accounts the amount of each class of stock after duplication ; there is no doubling 
whatever of the capital, 32-44. 

Consideration of objections to the duplication of the stock, instead of t^plitting it ; 
Grounds for the conclusion that duplication is far preferable in the interests of the share- 
holders, and that there will be less speculation than if the stock were split under an Act 
of 1868; 46-82. 

Speculatien. See Deferred Ordinary Stoch, Duplication of Stock. 

Splitting of Stock. Decided objection to the stock of the Calt.'donian Company being 

pplit instead of duplicated. Sir J. King 170-174 Expediency of full latitude in the 

companies to split or 10 duplicate, as each company may prefer, though witness would 
preftr one uniform system, Price 636. 639. 644. 662-673. 707 Preference for split- 
ting rather than duplication, Gairdner 752, 753. 760. 

Oiit^in of the clause in the Regulation of Railways Act of 1868 as to the splitting 
of ordinary stock into preferred and deferred ; views expressed in the House of Lords 
by the Euke of Richmond (then President of the Board of Trade) in favour of this 
clause, which was adopted, Giffen 510-518. 

See also Accounts. Conversion, 8fe. Duplication of Stock. 

Stock 
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Stock Conversion and Investment Trust (Limited). Particulars as to the operations of the 
Stock ConyerBion Company in the issue of difFerent classes of stock in exchange for 
ordinary stock of the North Western, TTorth Eastern, and Caledonian Companies, 
Scow 85-89-: — Purchase of 600,000 /. Caledonian ordinary stock by the Stock Con- 
version and Investment Company for the purpose of dividing it into prererred and 

deferred ; success of the operation. Sir J, King 135-137 View of the board that 

the shareholders should have the option of dividing their stock, instead of this being 
done through the Stock Conversion Company, ib. 138, 139. ^207. 

Comment upon the operations of the Stock Investment Company, as in the case of 
the London and North Western Railway Company ; con!>iderable profit made by tlie 
former in their mode of dealing with the ordinary stock of the latter, GriHlimj 
3 1 3-3^1- 

Letter from the secretary (Mr. Spens), explanatory of the position and action ol the 
company in the matter of voting power in respect of railway stocks held by them^ as 
in the Caledonian Company, p. 56. 

Statement on behalf of the Caledonian Company that they are quite satisfied with 
everything that has been done by the Stock Conversion Company, pp. 56, 57. 

Stock Exchange. Doubt as to any confusion of the public thioui»h the quotations of 
capital in the Stock Exchange official list, after duplication or conversion, Price 6q2- 
694. 



Taff Vale Railway Company. Information respecting the application in the case of the 
TafF Vale Company in 1889 and the conditions under which allowed, Oiffen 630"o3t>* 
6^9- 584* 5^5- 

Tahourdiny Horace F. (Analysis of his Evidence*.)— Witness is Chairman of tiie Isle 
of Wight Railway Company, 430. 

Total of twelve miles as the lengtli of the ruiiway ; particulars as to the capitul nnd 

dividends, 431-441 Ordinary stock of 149,172 /., dividends thereon not having been 

paid till 1875, and having gradually increased up 10 6^ per cent, in 1886; 437-441 — - 
Statement explanatory of the proposed conversion of capital i.nder the Bill before the 
Committee, as regards debenture, preference, and ordinary stocks, 439. 

Particulars respecting the proposed conversion of the three 5 percent, debeiuur*^ 
stocks into one 4 per cent. stocK ; consents obtained from more than three-fourths of the 

stockholders, 442-454 Information as to the proposal for converting 100 f* o^ 

ordinary stock into 100/. of 4 per cent, preferred stock and 100/. of deferred siock ; 

unanimity of the ordinary shareholders in approving this S( heme, 455-463. 492 

Further creation of 4 per cent, stock by the conversion of each 100 /. of 5 per rent, 
preference into 125/. of 4 per cent.; contemplated bonus of 10 percent, of deferred 
stock in connection with this conversion, the directors, however, not attaching much 
importance to ihe latter proposal, 464-494. 

Main principles of the Bill that all the stocks (except tl e deferred ordinary) i^liall 

receive 4 per cent., 466. 473, 474 Explanation of the result as regards voting power 

of the proposed duplication of the ordinary stock ; this would not prejudically affect the 
the voting power of the preference shareholders, 500-506. 

[Second Examin.ition. J — Object of Clause 8 of the Isle of Wiizht Railway Bill to extend 
for another period often years the time for retaining certain lands for the purpoi^e^ of 
the railway, 784-794. 

Trust Companies. Conclusion that the operations of the trust companies are very mis- 
leading to the public, and, if extended, may become very embarrassing to the railway 

companies, Scott 90-101 Approval of the railway companies being able to carrv out 

conversion schemes instead of this being left to trust companies, May 625, 626. 

Explanation that witness would prefer that there should be no conversion of railway 
stocks, but that, as trust companies are operating for this purpose, it is mnch better iliat 
the work should be carried out directly by the railway companies and their share- 
holders. Price 630, 631. 634-639. 651. 653-661. 674-676 — Question whether thi! 
schemes before the Committee would prevent trust companies fr<>m further operating in 
railway stocks, Gairdner 760, 761. 

Trustees. Views of the Committee as to the insertion of clauses respecting the |.ower:i of 
trustees, pp. 58, 59. 
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U. 

Uniformity of Nomenclature. View of the Committee that all railway stocks converted 
into |>referied and deferred should bear a uuifunii nomenclature. Special Rep. r. 



Value of Stock, Increase of the market value of stock by conversion, May 598, 599. 
See also Caledonian Railway Company. Great Northern Railway Company. 

Votina Power. Intended continuance of the same y>>ting power as at present, under the 

Billof the London and South Western Company, Scotter 17 Prejudicial influence which 

might be exercised as regards the policy of the Caledonian Company through the large 
voting power of the Stock Conversion Company and other outside companies. Sir J, 

King 140-143. 193. 215-219 Reason for proposing (in the |)art of the Caledonian 

Company to grive a much larger voting power to the preferred than the ordinary 
stock, though the board are quite willing t> fall in with the wishes of the CoTumittee on 
this point, ib. 222-224. 

Explanation of the result as re&:ards voting; power of (he proposed duplication of the 
ordinary stock of the Isle of Wight Railway ; this would not prejudiciallv affect the 

voting power of the preference shareholders, Tahourdin 500-506 Effect of the 

operation of trust companies in railway stocks in giving them a large voting power, May 
593-597- 

Sus:gestion that duplicated stock should have only half voting power, or the same 

power as before du;)lication, Price 645-649 Consideration of the effect of conversion 

as regards voting power; difficulty on this point, Gairdner 771-773. 



W. 

Works. Report by the Committee that no new works are authorised either by the Londo:i 
and South Western Bill, Caledonian Bill, Great Northern Bill, or Isle of Wight Bill, 
Rep. iii. 
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Brought from the Lords, 31 July 1890. 
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K E P R T. 



BY THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to consider the Children's "Life 
Insurance Bill [hx.], and to Report to the House. 

dUDERED TO REPORT, 

That the Committee have met, and considered the said Bill, and have exanmiml 
several Witnesses. 

The Committee have resolved that it is expedient that ClauHu % uf which 
the marginal note is ^Insurance Money to be paid to Undertakers," foe ^nt!*irawii 
from the Bill ; but (wring :to the approaching Prorogation of l*arliament they have 
been unable to complete their consideration of the said Bill, and iMJiximiiiend, that 
in the event of the said .Bill being re-introduced into the House next Session, thu 
said Committee shouM be ne-<appointed. 

And the Committee .have directed the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, 
with Appendix, to be laid before your Lordships, 

25th July 1890. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE. 



Die Luna, 16** Junii, 1890. 



Children's Life Insurance Bill [h.l.]. 

Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read ; Moved, that the Bill be now read 2» : 
After short debate, motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accordingly, and referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Petition against ; of Executive Council of the Ancient Order of Foresters ; read, and 
referred to the Select Committee. 



Die Veneris, 2(f Junii, 1890. 



Select Committee on : The Lords following were named of the Committee : 



Lord Chancellor. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Spencer. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

Earl .Beauchamp. 

Earl Selbome. 

Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 

Lord Bishop of Ripon. 



Lord CUfford of Chudleigh. 

Lord Ker. (if. Lothian,) 

Lord Poltimore. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

Lord Norton. 

Lord Herschell. 

Lord Thring. 



The Committee to meet on Tuesday next, at Three o'clock, and to appoint their own 
Chairman. 



Die Martis, 24** Junii, 1890. 



The evidence taken before the Select Committee from time to time to be printed for the 
use of the Members of this House ; but no copies thereof to be delivered, except to Members of 
the Committee and to such other persons as the Committee shall think fit, until further order. 
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LORDS PRESENT, AND MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT 
EACH SITTING OF THE COMMITTEE. 



Die Mortis, 2r JunH, 1890. 



LORDS PRESENT: 



Earl of Derby. 

Earl Spencer. 

Earl Beauehamp. 

Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 

Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 



Lord Poltimore. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

Lord Norton. 

Lord Herschell. 

Lord Thring. 



The Order of Reference is read. 

It is moved that the Lord Bishop of Peterborough do take the Chair. 

The same is agreed to. 

The course of proceeding is considered 

It is mdVed by the Earl Beauehamp, *'That it is expedient that no evidence shall be 
received, except on oath." Objected to. — On Question : 



Content, 1. 
Earl Beauehamp. 



Not Contents, 10. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Spencer. 

Lord Bishop of Peterborougli. 

Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 

Lord Poltimore. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

Lord Norton. 

Lord Tiiring. 

It is resolved in the negative. 

It is moved that the Committee be an open one. 

The same is agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o'clock. 



Die Veneris J "IT Junii, 1 890. 



LORDS PRESENT: 



Lord Chancellor. 
Earl of Derby. 
Earl Spencer. 
Earl of Harrowby. 
Earl Beauehamp. 
Earl of Selborne. 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. 



Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 

Lord Poltimore. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

Lord Norton. 

Lord Herschell. 

Lord Thring. 



The Lord Bishop of Peterborough in the Chair. 

The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Tuesday last are read. 

The following Witnesses are called in, and examined, viz. : Sidney Barwise, Esq.. 
^.B., M.R.C.S., John Branson, Esq., m.r.c.p. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 



The Earl Beauchamp objecting to a question put to the last-named witness, moves, 
" That the question being as to a matter not within the witness's own knowledge, be not put." 
Objected to. — On Question, it is resolved in the negative. 

The following Witnesses are called in, and examined, viz. : J, Branson, Esq., m.r.c.p. 
(further examination), Tf. /. Cleaver, Esq., M.D., E, B. Pullen Burry, Esq., M.R.c.s.,'and H, A, 
Hodson, Esq., m.r.c.s. 

Onhred, That the Committee be adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 



Die Martis, l"" Jvlii, 1890. 



LORDS PRESENT: 



Earl of Derby. 

Earl Spencer. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

Earl of Selborne. 

Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 



Lord Poltimore. 
Lord Brougham and Vaux. 
Lord Kinnaird. 
. Lord Norton. 
Lord Herschell. 
Lord Thring. 



The Lord Bishop of Peterborouoh in the Chair. 

The Oidi^r of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

The following "Witnesses are called in, and examined, viz. : George Thomson, Esq., m.d. 
J/. F. Carfer, Esq., John Troxdheclc, Esq., Arthur Browne, Esq., and H, W. Hooper, Esq. 

Ordered J That the Committee be adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o'clock. 



Die Vmeris, A"" Julii, 1890. 



LORDS PRESENT : 



Earl of Derby. 
Earl Spencer. 
Earl of Harrowby. 
Earl Beauchamp. 



Earl of Selborne. 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
Lord Poltimore. 
Lord Thring. 



The Lord Bishop cf Peterborough in the Chair. 

The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Tuesday last are read. 

It is moved by the Chairman "That an Extract from the Report of the General Hospita. 
ami Di^^penaary for Sick Children, Pendlebury," be put in. Objectedto — (The Earl Beauchamp). 
— On Quej^tion, it is resolved in the affirmative. (For Extract, see Minutes of Evidence.) 

The following Witnesses are called in, and examined, viz, : Captain Burnett (Chief 
Constable, Rotherham), /. /. Ritchie, Esq., m.r.c.s., Mr. James Tasker, Mr. William Hartopp^ 
Mr. R. A. Leach, and Mr. James Kershav:, 

Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 
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Die Mar lis, 8^ Jidii, 1890, 



LORDS PRESENT ; 



Earl of Derby. 
Earl Spencer. 
Earl of Harrowby. 
Earl Beauchamp. 
Earl of Selborne* 



Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 
Lord Poltimore. 
Lord Brougha/m ajid Vaux. 
Lord Nortom 



The Lord Bishop of Peterborough in the Chair. 

The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

The following Witnesses are called in, and examined, viz. ; The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Wills, and the Honourable Mr. Justice Day. 

It is then proposed that the Reverend Benjamin Waugh be called in and, examined. 

It is moved by the Earl Beauchamp, " That it is expedient that the Reverend Benjamin 
Waugh be examined on oath." Objected to. 

After discussion.— On Question : 



Content, 1. 
Earl 'Beafiicbamp\ 



Not Contents, 9. 

Earl of Derby, 

Earl Spencer. 

Earl o£ Selborne. 

Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 

Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 

Lord Poltimore. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

Lord Norton. 

It is resolved in the negative. 

The following Witness is called in, and examined, viz. : The Reverend Benjamin Waugh, 

Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o'clock. 



JOie Veneris, 11° Ju/m, 1890. 



LORDS PRSSEJCT; 



Earl of Derby. 

Earl Spencer. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

Earl of Selborne. 

Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 



Lord Ker. {M. Lothian,) 

Lord Poltimoi'^; 

Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

Lord Kinnaivd. 

Lord Norton. 

Lord Thriag. 



The Lord Bishop of Peterborough in the Chair. 

The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Tuesday last were read. 

The following Witnesses are called in, and examined, viz. : Mr. W, Crool\^, and Mr. 
A. Dobaon, 

Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned till Wednesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 
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Die Mercurii, 16" JuUi, 1890. 



LORDS PRESENT: 



Earl of Derby. 

Eail of Harrowby. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

Earl of Sel borne. 

Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 

Lord Ker. {M. Lothian,) 



Lord Poltimore. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

Lord Norton. 

Lord Thring. 



The Lord Bishop of Peterborough in the Chair. 

The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

The Course of proceeding is considered. 

After long discussion, it is moved by the Lord Bishop of Peterborough, "That it is 
expedient that Clause 2 be withdrawn." — On Question, resolved in the affirmative. 

The following Witnesses are called in, and examined, viz. : Mr. T. Dewey and Mr. Taunton. 

Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o'clock. 



Die Veneris, 18° Julii, 1890. 



lords present: 



Earl of Derby. 

Earl Spencer. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

Earl of Sel borne. 

Lord Clifl'ord of Chudleigh. 



Lord Poltimore. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

Lord Norton. 

Lord Herschell. 



The Lord Bishop of Peterborough in the Chair. 

The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read. 

The following Witnesses are called in, and examined, viz. : Mr. T, Dewey (further 
L-xaiiiination)j Mr. David Fortune, Mr. W. H, Hambridgey and Mr. John Clensy. j 



Ordered f That the Committee be adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 
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Die Martis, 22^ Julii, 1890. 



LORDS PRESENT: 



Earl Spencer. 
Earl of Harrowby. 
Earl Beauehamp. 
Earl of Selbome. 



Lord Ker. (if. Lothian.) 
Lord Norton. 
Lord Thring. 



The Lord Bishop of Peterborough in the Chair. 

The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

The following Witnesses are called in, and examined, viz. : Mr. Edwin Hooper^ Mr. J. E. 
Cleveland, Mr. Wyatt Sargent, and Mr. M, J. Cunningham. 

A question arising as to the course of examination of the last-mentioned Witness : 

After long discussion, it is moved by the Eai*l Beauehamp, That the questions and answers 
after Answer No. 4399, be struck out, and that the Witness be requested to point out the 
grounds upon which he supports the resolution he produces. 

The said Motion is, after discussion, agreed to. 

The following Witness is again called in, and further examined, viz. : Mr. M. J. 
Cunningham. 

Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o'clock. 



Die Veneris^ 2&^ Jtdii, 1890, 



LORDS PRESENT; 



Earl Spencer. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

Earl Beauehamp. 

Earl of Selbome. 

Lord Ker. {M. Lothian.) 



Lord Boltimore. 
Lord Kinnaird. 
Lord Norton. 
Lord Thring. 



The Lord Bishop of Peterborough in the Chair. 
The Order of Adjournment is read. 
The Proceedings of Tuesday last are read. 

The following Witnesses are called in, and examined, viz. : Mt. J. E. Cleveland (further 
examination), Mr. T. B. Stead, and Mr. Walton. 

A Draft Report is laid before the Committee, and agreed to (vide the Report). 
Qxdered, That the Lord in the Chair do make the said Report to the House. 
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EXPENSES OF WITNESSES. 









Number 


Allowance 


Expenses 


Total 


NAME 

OF 

WITNESS. 


Profession 

or 
Condition. 


From whence 
Summoned. 


of 
Days Absent 

from 
Home, under 

Orders 
of Committee. 


during 

Absence 

from 

Home. 


of 
Journey to 

London 
and Back. 


Expenses 
allowed 

to 
Witness. 










£. «. d. 


£. #. d. 


£. #. d. 


Ptillan Buiry 


Medical Doctor - 


Liphouk, Hants • 


^ 


3 3- 


- 17 - 


4 - - 


Dr. Bransoci 


Medical Doctor - 


RothArham - - - 


2 


6 6- 


2 7 8 


8 13 8 


Dr. Ckaver - - - 


Medical Doctor - 


Sheffield - - - 


2 


6 0- 


2 6 10 


8 12 10 


Sidney Barwise - 


Surgeon 


Blackburn - 


2 


6 6- 


3 1 6 


9 7 6 


H. A. Hodaon - 


Surgeon - - - 


Brighton - 


1 


3 3- 


- 17 - 


4 - - 


Dr. Thfjmaon 


Medical Doctor - 


Oldham 


2 


6 6- 


2 15 4 


9 1 4 


Arthur Brownu - 


SoUcitor and Deputy 
Coroner. 




2 


4 4- 


1 17 8 


6 18 


H, Hooper 


Coroner 


Exeter - - - 


2 


4 4- 


3 - - 


7 4- 


M. F. Carter 


Surgeon - . - 


Newnham, Gloucester - 


2 


6 6- 


2 2 3 


8 8 3 


CiiptfllD Burnetr - 


Chief Constable - 


Rotherham 


2 


2 2- 


2 6 8 


4 8 8 


Dr. Eit4:Me 


Medical Doctor - 


Leek, Staffi)rd8hire - 


2 


6 6- 


2 6 


8 12 6 


J^m&& Ki^v&huv! - - - 


Union Officer - 


Rochdale - 


2 


2 2- 


2 6 - 


4 7- 


William Hartoiip 


Union Officer 


Bradford - 


2 


2 2- 


2 6- 


4 8- 


Jnmei TaKlter 


Relieving Officer 


Sheffield - 


2 


2 2- 


1 18 10 


4-10 


R. A. Leaph 


Clerk to Guardians 


Rochdale - 


2 


2 2- 


2 6 


4 8 - 


A. Dob«t)n - - . - 


Insurance Agent 


Manchester 


2 


2 2- 


2 4- 


4 6- 


J. E. Cleveland - 


Secretary to Friendly 
Society. 


Manchester 


2 


2 2- 


2 4- 


4 6- 


W, Crookfl - - - - 


Mechanic - 


Poplar 


1 


- 10 - 


— 


- 10 - 


P, H* Taunton - 


Secretary to Liver 
Friendly Society. 


Liverpool - - - 


2 


2 2- 


2 8 6 


4 10 6 


David Fortune - 


- 


Glasgow - 


3 


3 3- 


4 10 - 


7 13 - 


Edwin Huoper - 


Coroner - . - 


Birmingham 


2 


2 2- 


1 10 - 


3 12 - 


J. E, CleTplftnd - 


Secretary to Friendly 
Society. 


Manchester 


2 


2 2- 


2 4- 


4 6- 


A, Peat - - - - 


Collector to Insurance 
Society. 


Rotherham - - - 


2 


2 2- 


1 19 6 


4 1 6 


J. E. Clevel&nd - 


Secretary to Friendly 
Society. 


Manchester 


2 


2 2- 


2 4 - 


4 6- 


J, fl. Steed - . - - 


- 


Hull - - - - 


2 


2 2- 


2 1 


4 3 9 


T* WaJton - - - - 


■ 


Southampton 


1 


1 1 - 


1 > 6 
£. 


2 1 6 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 



Die Veneris, 27" Junii, 1890. 

Mr. Sidney Barwise, m.b., Lond., m.r.c.s. 

Mr. John Branson, M.R.C.P., Edin. ; 
L.R.C.8., Edin. ; L.8.A., Lond. 

Mr. William Jackson Cleaver, m.b., m.d. 

Mr. Henry Burry Pullen Burry,L.R.c.P., 
M.R.C.S. ------ 

Mr. Henry Algernon Hodson, l.r.C.p., 
M.R.C.S. ----■' 

Die Martis, V Julii, 1890. 
Dr. George Thomson - - - - 
Mr. Maurice Frederic Carter - 
Mr. John Troutbeck - - - - 
Mr. Arthur Browne - - - - 
Mr. Henry Wilcocks Hooper - 

Die Veneris, 4"" Julii, 1890. 
Captain Lindsay Robert Burnett - 
Mr. John James Kitchie, m.r.c.s., l.s.a. 
Mr. James Tasker - . - - - 
Mr. William Hartop - - - - 
Mr. Robert Alfred Leach 
Mr. James Kirshaw - - - - 

Die Martis, 8*^ Julii, 1890. 
The Hon. Sir Alfred Wills - 
The Hon. Sir John Charles Day - 
The Rev. Benjamin Waugh - - - 



PAGE 

3 



10 

18 



23 
26 



29 
33 
39 
43 
50 



55 
61 
%5 
70 
73 
76 



79 

87 
91 



Die Veneris, 11° Julii, 1890. 

Mr. William Crooks 

Mr. A. A. Dobson - - - - 



PAGE 

104 
116 



Die Merciirii, \& Julii, 1890. 

Mr. Thomas Charles Dewey - - - 134 

Mr. Frank Henry Taunton - - - 148 

Die reneris, 18^ Julii, 1890. 

Mr. Thomas Charles Dewey - - - 163 

Mr. David Fortune - - - - 171 

Mr. William Henry Hambridge - - 180 

Mr. John Clensy 183 

Die Martis, 22^ Julii, 1890. 

Mr. Edwin Hooper - - - - 191 

Mr. John Edward Cleveland - - - I95 

Mr. Wyatt Sargent - - - - 196 

Mr. M. J. Cunningham - - . . 203 

Die Veneris, 25^ JuUi, 1890. 

Mr. John Edward Cleveland - - . 206 

Mr. Thomas Ballan Stead - - - 217 

Mr. Thomas Walton - - - - 221 
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Die Fenerisy2V Junii 1890. 



LORDS PRESENT: 



Lord Chancellor. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Spexoer. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

Earl of Selborne. 

Lord Bishop op Peterborough. 

Lord Bishop op Ripon. 



Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 

Lord POLTIMORE, 

Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

Lord KiNNAIRD. 

Lord Norton. 
Lord Herschell. 
Lord Thring. 



The Right Rev. THE LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH, in the Chair. 



Mr. SIDNEY BARVVISE, m.b. Lond., m.r.c.s., is called in; and Examined, as follows: 



Chairman. 

J. You are an m.b., and a Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons ? — I am. 

2. And you also hold a diploma of Public 
Health?— Yes, of the University of Cambridge. 

3. You are now medical oflScer of health for 
Blackburn, in Lancashire .' — I am. 

4. The population of Blackburn is returned at 
125,000?— Yes. 

5. Previously you were parish doctor for 
Birmingham ? — Y ee. 

6. There you had, upon the whole, or mainly, 
a large parish practice? — I had then between 
16,000 and 16,000 parish patients in 3 J years. 

7. You were in charge of the districts, Nos. 3 
and 4 of the Birmingham Union for 3^ years ? — 
I was. 

8. Will you tell the Committee what was 
the class of population with which you came in 
contact mainly during that time? — It would be 
the very lowest class of population that there is. 

9. Was your attention called to the practice 
of child-lite insurance amongst the classes you 
mainly dealt with? — I dealt entirely with the 
pauper class; I had no private practice. I 
noticed that the children of the outdoor paupers 
were insured in large numbei*s. 

10. Not only did you observe that the children 
of a very large class of persons were insured in 
large numbers, but did you observe any connec- 
tion between the treatment of such children and 
the fact of their insurance? — I was convinced 
after a little while that the chief anxiety of the 
parents was to see the child dead from the 
moment of its birth ; that was the case. I may 
say that during labour, I constantly heard the 
mother and the women in the room say, it would 
be a blessing if the child were born dead, and as 
soon as a child was bom, whenever it was ill, I 
have otten heard it said, " It will be a blessing if 

(142.) 



Chairman — continued. 

the Lord takes it," or some other phrase equiva- 
lent to wishing it were dead. 

11. Then this experience of yours led you 
finally to put the question generally, when visit- 
ing sick children, " Is this child insured " ? — - 
When I saw them being neglected. 

12. In fact you frequently put that question ? 
— I frequently put that question. 

13. Did you take any steps to verify the 
answers which the parents gave you ? — No, I 
did not. 

14. Did they generally either deny the in- 
surance or admit it ? — They have denied it, and 1 
have found out afterwards that the child has 
been insured; but that was not a general thing 
at all. 

15. You had practically no means of knowing 
whether the child was or was not insured, 
except the statement of the parent ? — None 
whatever. 

16. In every case then in which the parents 
stated that the child was insured you could take 
that statement as a matter of fact ? — Yes. 

17. But you could not i^ke in every case the 
statement of the parent that it was not insured ? 
— No, I could not. 

18. Therefore it is upon the admitted cases 
of insurance that you formed your opinion? — 
Yes. 

19. What was your opinion of the effect of in- 
surance in such cases as those you did attend ? — 
That a sum of 2 /. or 3 / is sufficient to upset the 
balance of the motives of the parents. 

20. You thought that in such cases it led to 
the neglect of the children ? — It was an additionl 
motive to nesflect. 

21. You thought that in addition to the obvi- 
ous motive in some cases afforded by the expense 
of bringing up the child and the trouble of the 
child in sickness, this additional motive of a sum 
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Chairman — continued. 

of money to be got when the child died acted as 
an incentive ? — As an inducement- 

22. What was the character of those cases 
which came at length to impress ytmx with this 
opinion ? — Generally, they were cases which 
were signed up when they died, as " marasmus," 
or " atrophy,'' or some other vague term which 
simply means wasting. 

23. It would he difficult would it not for a 
doctor to distinguish between a case of wasting 
naturally, and a case of wasting due more or 
less to the withholding of tood ?— It would. 

24. And in the case of withholding food, the 
doctor would be obliged in moat cases to take the 
word of the parent that the child was being pro- 
perly fed? — He would- I have often felt that I 
nave not believed that the children were being 
properly fed, and have cress-examined the parent 
as to how and how often it had been fed ; and 
have even gone so far as to examine the 
bottle in order to see any evidence of its being 
fed. 

25. Do you remember any special cases of 
neglect of the kinds you speak oi, which struck 
you most ? — Yes ; there were two forms which 
the neglect took, the one was thai which I have 
mentioned in not feedino the child, and not 
attending to it ; the other class of neglect was in 
not calling in a doctor at aII, wiben the child was 
at death's door even. In many ca&en I have been 
called in when the child has been 4ead, and not 
until then 

26. Then,tas.a matter of fact, you were Ire- 
quently called in very late ? — Yee ; very 
late. 

27. In cases of bronchitis and pneumonia? — 
In cases of bronchitis and pneumjonia 1 have 
been called in when the child was dead- 

28. In cases of bronchitis and pneumonia it is 
clear that exposure, accidental exposure even, 
and still jnore, wilful exposure, would aggravate 
the symptonas? — li would produce the pneu- 
monia. 

29. And if the disease existed exposure would 
aggravate it ? — It would. 

30. If you had no knowledge of the history of 
the case, you would have no means of ascertain- 
ing whether this child was wilfully exposed 
or not ? — None whatever. 

31. A parent having a child suffering from 
bronchitis or pneumonia might bring it throngh 
the streets, and you would have no means of 
knowing whether the disease was aggravated in 
that way? — No; I remember a case of a child 
coming to me suffering from pneumonia, and I 
do not think it lived the day out. 

32. Was that child insured ? — I cannot say. 

33. Were there other characteristics of the 
insured children amongst those classes which 
struck you ; did you ever blame the parent for 
bringing a child out in that state ? — Yes. 

34. Were the parents in the habit of asking 
you carefully for your certificate in these kind 
of cases? — It is really that which .attracted my 
attention to these cases first of .all ; when I:have 
seen a womaji, vwithout showing .any regard to 
the welfare of Jier child, ^askiiig me (questions 
about whether the papers would come, or if slie 
wouldjget^a certifi<Mite; or the .way .they would 
put it would be, *' Would it be all right if any- 



Chairman — continued. 



thing happens," that is the common phrase, and 
a phrase I have heard a good many times ; it 
was- that I say which aroused my suspicions. 

fiS. Y«u thought that this eagerness for the 
certificate, and the question about "anything 
happening," and " it being all right," showed a 
guilty intent on the part of the parent ? — It cer- 
tainly showed what the parent was most thinking 
of; I should have expected the parent to have 
asked about what was to be done with the 
child. 

36. Had you reason to believe that in any of 
the cases the children were insured when the 
parents said that they were not? — Yes, there 
wa« one case ; I could not name it ; but a case in 
which it came out at the inquest that the child 
was insured, and I had not filled it up in ray 
form. 

37. You say that it had become practically 
your habit in many cases to ask, ^' Is this child 
insured?" In what kind of cases did you 
generally ask that ? — Generally in those cases of 
marasmus I should ask that. 

38. Were you ever told that the parent was 
not quite sure whether the child was insured 
or not ? — Yes, they used va^ue phrases ; the 
phrase I have frequently heard is, *' I think some- 
one," a sister or a cousin, " has it in a bit of a 
club." 

3d. Would. those peopk nun any risk of losing 
their insurance policy if they deceived y<oii on 
this matter ?—tI -do not think so, but I <lo not 
knew. 

40. What is the exact nature of .a doctor's 
certificate ; it is «imply a aiedical certificate as 
to the cause of death, is it not? —It is simply a 
certificate which goes to the registrar, and there 
is a penalty for using it for any other purpose. 

41. The doctor is not called upoli to say that 
the child died from natural causes ; but he cer- 
tifies to the nature of the disease ?— Yes. 

4^. And whether the disease -was super- 
induced by crime or neglect would not appear 
upon tlie certificate, he simply says the child 
died of such-*and-such a dieeaee ? — That is so. 

43. And that certificate goes to the registrar? 
— Yes, that certificate goes to the registrar, and 
a copy of it to the Registrar General. 

44. Do you think that in those cases you 
speak of there was any temptation to the parent, 
arising from the balance between the insurance 
money and the expenses ; that there w.as a money 
temptation to the parent ? — I know that that was 
80 ; I know cases too where the money has not 
been spent upon the burial. I have found a 
case, it was only the day before yesterday ; Mr. 
Waugh saw me and he a&ked me that question, 
and I found a case. 

45. Will you state the case to the Committee ? 
— It is not the case of a child, hut it is to the 
point. A man named Powell who was insured 
for 3 L 10 «. was buried by the parish. 

i46. This is a oaae of death insurance in which 
the person was buried by the parish ? — Yes. 

47. JTJiat goes to. show that a person on whose 
life an insurance has been effected may, never- 
theless, be burietl by the parish ? — Yes. 

'48. Could you Jinswer the /lueridon whether 
the parish could in lany case refuse to bury the 
child or person ? — They can refuse if they i now 
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Chairman — oonthmed. 

the person is insured, but the burial would be 
effected by withholding the knowledge from the 
relieving officer. 

49. You think that a very small money balance, 
speaking of the class of per:^on8 you are in the 
habit of attending, would be a temptation to them 
to neglect or do away with the child ? — Yes- 

50. Such a sum, for instance, as SO ^. ? — Yes, 
indeed, a very few shilHngs; anything sufficient 
for driiyk. 

51. To ])eople Tn the lowest classes, you think 
the temptation of a few shillings woold be an 
adequate temptation to induce them to neglect 
or improperly expose a child to get money ? — 
Speaking of the people who systematically 
neglect their children, 2 s. or 3 s. extra to be 
spent ifn the case of death would be An additional 
inducement ; that is to say, to persons of that 
class that I am speaking of, the very lowest 
class. One woman who neglected her child got 
her livini^j by singing hymns in the street; she 
was drunk tuo or three days before, and she 
was drunk two or three days after, the child's 
deat)). 

Earl Beatichamp, 
r>2. Was that child insured ? — I cannot answer 
that qjuestaon. 

Chairman, 

53. In a oommunioation you made to the 
editor of " The Birmingham Daily Post," in 
Qotoh^r 1888, you. say that the medical man is 
compelled to grant a certificate even where he 
has the ^avest misgivings of criminal neglect, 
" because he can prove nothing against the state- 
ment of the parents ; " has that been your ex- 
perience? — It has been my experience over and 
over again I have felt that the children have 
been neglected. In one case I was confident 
the child had been starved, and this case I 
reported to the coroner, but ft went no further 
than having an inquest. The child was 2^ years 
of age, and weighed 7 lbs. 

54. You think that in the case of a coroner's 
inquest the doctor in many cases can prove very 
little ? — Very little ; he can prove more if he has 
made a post-mortem examination. 

56 Then I come now to the question of post- 
mortem examinations ; is it inot the case that :a 
child may be killed by improper or over-fieeding 
quite as easily as by «tarvation ? — By improper 
feeding, certainly. 

56. The parents may give the child a quantity 
of improper food? — Certainly, that would Idll 
it. 

57. I am told that one effect of improper feed- 
ing is convulsions ?— Yes. 

58. Is there anything, except the history of 
the case, which would enable a doctor to dis- 
tiuguiali between convulsions brought on hy im- 
proper feeding .and convulsions arising from ,any 
other cause? — The oommoBest cause of con- 
vulsions is improper feeding. I would suspect 
improper feeding in every case until I found 
s^me other cause for it. 

^9. And the coaly thijjg that would detect that 
thoroughly would be a post-mortem examination? 
— Xes ; unless the doctor obtained evidence of 
improper feeding. 
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60. That is, in other wv)rds, unless he had the 
history of the case before him ? — Yes. 

61. SyfliptoBfts,AS distinguished from the his- 

tory of the case, would not be sufficient? The 

convulsions produced by improper feeding he 
would not be able to distmguish from those pro- 
duced by teething; and the only persons from 
whom he would be able to get the information 
would" be the parents. 

62. You also say that there are no certain signs 
by which starvation can be detected without a 
post-mortem examination ?— And even with a 
post-mortem examination it is not always cer- 
tain. 

63. Have you sent many cases of this kind on 
to the coroner ? — I have. 

64. Do you send them to the coroner in the 
first instance, or to the police ?--I send them to 
the coroner. 

%5. Then on what condition does the coroner 
hold the inquest ? — He instructs one of his 
officers to make inquiries, and if it is a very bad 
case there is an inquest ; in the majority of 
cases he does not have to hold an inquest. 

^f}. Do the police generally report that an in- 
quept IS necessary or desirable ?-^ The coroner's 
officer is a police officer, and he makes the in- 
quiry ; It is a separate department of the police. 

67. When a case comes before the coroner and 
you are called as a witness, can you give any 
further evidence of the cause of death ?— The 
history of the case, or such evidence as I have 
had given to me, is. all I can say. 

68. You can say, for instance, "This child 
died from bronchitis or pneumonia," but you can- 
not tell the coroner anything as to what at^gra- 
vated or even caused that bronchitis or pneunToniay 
unless you know the history of the case?— No. 

^u^'uT^^®," ^'^" ^^^^^ '^^^^ given evidence that 
a child had suffered from this or that disease but 
the jury would not be induced thereupon to' say 
that the child had been done away with?— I 
know a case in which I gave the strongest evi- 
dence ; in the case I have already menti'oned the 
child weighed 7 lbs. at 2J years of age, and the 
evidence there was very strong; I believe I 
had a post-mortem in that case, but the coroner 
addressing the jury, said that it was a bad case • 
I think he advised them not to return a verdict 
of manslaughter, because those cases were so fre- 
quently thrown out at the assizes. 

70. Did the coroner express the oploion that it 
was a bail case ?— Yes ; at the same time he 
advised the jury that it was a useless expenditure 
of the ratepayers' money to send such cases to 
the assizes, because they could not get quite 
legal proof. 

71. You positively say that uithin your know- 
ledge the coroner did say that ; are you speaking 
of matters within your own knowledo-e ?— Yes 

72. It occurred in a case in which you ffave 
evidence?— -Yes. ° 

73. And you heard the coroner say tliat ?— -I 
have heard that saia several times. 

Karl JB^auchfmp* 

74. Did you hear this said in that particular 
case ?— In that ^)articular case I cannot say that 
the coroner said it, but I have, beard it said over 

and 
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and over again. 1 have heard the coroner say 
over and over again that where we have these 
cases of neglect, and children dying from neglect, 
which are practically manslaughter, it is useless 
sending such cases to the assizes, as the accused 
have been so frequently acquitted. 

Chairman. 

75. Have there been many cases in which you 
have refused a certificate in which the case has 
reached the coroner's court ? — Yes ; I should 
think altogether there would be, perhaps, 20 cases 
a year. 

7b. Which have gone to the coroner's court ? 
— Yes ; those would not be all children, of 
course. 

77. But of the children ; how many oases 
would there be ? — Only five or six cases would 
go to the court. 

78. Cases in which you refused a certificate, 
and the cases weit to the coroner? — Yes. 

79. Not more than half-a-dozen cases in each 
year? — Not more. 

80. Do you chink that the conditions of 
evidence at courts of assize encourage doctors to 
give certificates and let the matter drop? — I 
cannot say that. 

81. Would you say, then, that a reference to a 
number of cases tried at the assizes and the 
convictions obtained would give a true idea as 
to the extent of the criminal neglect of children ? 
— I am sure it would not. 

82. You are decidedly of opinion that there 
may be and have been many cases of neglect of 
children which, first of all, do not reach the 
coroner; secondly, which, having reached the 
coroner, never reach the court of assize ; and 
thirdly, having reached the court of assize, no 
conviction was obtained in them ? — Yes. 

83. There are, in fact, those three safeguards to 
the criminal against the punishment of infanti- 
cide ? — Yes. 

84. Are there any special difiiculties in getting 
evidence amongst the lower classes of crimes 
against children ? — Y^es- 

85. What are they ? — The way in which the 
cases break down, as to proof, before they get to 
the assizes. The evidence, as a rule, is fairly 
strong before the coroner, but the mother of the 
child is nut on bail, as a rule, and has been visitini,^ 
her neignbours in the meantime, and the evidence 
against her, as to her guilt, is certainly much 
weaker at the assizes than it is before the coroner. 
I believe the fact is, that the feeling of resent- 
ment which exists naturally in the minds of 
decent people, and which compels them to tell 
the whole truth before the coroner, has subsided 
in the two or three months which elapse before 
the assizes are held. 

86. Do you think the people vou speak of, 
whose childien you knew were insured, all of 
them, lived on the parish ? — I had no knowledge 
of anyone off the parish at all ; 1 devoted the 
whole of my time to parish work ; 1 had no 
private practice. 

87. Did you find that those whom you attended, 
and whose children were insured, were also at 
the same time on the parish ? — They were on the 
parish when I was attending them. 



Chairman — continued. 

88. You could not have been attending them 
unless they were on the parish ? — I could not 
have been attending them unless they were on 
the parish. 

89. Ami, although they received parish relief, 
they also insured tneir children ? — Yes. 

90. Did you ever know a case in u hich having 
to pay insurance money was the reason assign^ 
f 3r going on to the parish ; that the parents said, 
^* I shall have to go on the parish now because I 
am paying the insurance premiums, and it im- 

G^verishes me so that 1 must go on the parish '*? — 
o ; because all the cases I had were on the 
parish at the time of their coming to me. 

91. What do you really think is the chief 
danger of child-life insurance ? — That it certainly, 
with the lowest class, is an inducement, I believe, 
to neglect the children. 

92. You think that in many cases the children 
who are made away with are made away with 
rather by letting the children die, than by any 
actual violence done to them? — Yes; it is 
passive. 

93. What may be called constructive infant- 
icide, letting the child die rather than save its 
life? -Yes. 

94. Have you any idea of how the money may 
be spent when there is anything over fix)m the 
funeral ; have you ever known a case in which 
the insurance money has been paid, and you have 
seen that the parents have oeen 'spending it 
either in paying arrears of rent, or in drinking, 
or in any other way ? — Not to my knowledge. 

95. In all the cases you have spoken of you 
have been attending? — Yes, gratuitously, as 
parish doctor. 

96. They have not paid for your attendance? 
— That is so. 

97. Is it not the fact that gratuitous medical 
attendance can be obtained free in the large 
towns by people wishing for it? — In Birming- 
ham, I believe, a third of the population, when 
ill, are treated gratuitously each year. 

98. Are there a great many sick clubs, in 
which the people get allowances for themselves 
and children when they are ill? — There are two 
large general hospitub for medical attendance, 
and there is one large general dispensary in which 
they have tickets given them for relief, as well as 
medicine, gratis; there are altogether about 13 
medical charities in the town. 

99. Practically, any person who wanted medical 
attendance for his child could very easily get it? 
— Y'^es. 

100. It would not be necessary to make a 
death insurance in order to get money to pay 
the doctor?- -Most emphatically, that is not the 
case. 

101. I presume, a doctor's fees, if you will 
pardon me for asking you, are not larger in the 
case of a child that dies than in the case of a child 
that lives, if he charge any fees? — I have no know- 
ledge of their fees at ail. 

102. But, obviously, if a parent can get the 
child attended by the doctor for nothing or next 
to nothing, there is no occasion for insuring the 
child's death in order to pay the doctor? — 
Certainly not. 

103. You 
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C ^ hair man — conti n ued. 

103. You do not think that the payment of the 
doctor's fees is by any means a necessary part of 
the payment out of the sum for which the child is 
insured? — Certainly not. 

Earl of Derby. 

104. From what you say I infer that it would 
be absolutely impossible for the medical man, in 
the majority of t'.ases, unless he had a previous 
knowledge of the family, to say decidedly that 
the child had been killed by neglect ?— Yes; I 
mean that unless he knew how the mother had 
been attending to the child while he was away 
he would not know whether his instructions were 
carried out or not. 

106. Practically, it is impossible to tell whether 
a child's death could have oeen averted by proper 
care or whether it has died in consequence of 
neglect; that is what you would put to the 
Committee? — That is what I mean. 

106. Taking the case of parents who are 
willing to let their children die or to kill them 
for the sake of the few pounds or shillings of 
insurance, do not you think that the mere object 
of saving trouble and expense would operate in 
the same way ? — I do. 

107. Therefore, if you would entirely get rid 
of the temptation to infanticide which is said to 
be created by insurance the stronger temptation 
to infanticide would still remain, namely, that of 
getting rid of the cost of the child ? — That is so. 

108. Therefore, any check upon insurance 
would be nothing more than a partial check upon 
the evil you describe? — It could not be more 
than that. 

Earl Spencer, 

109. Is there much difficulty in a poor person 
receiving a medical order for getting a parish 
doctor in Birmingham ? — There is no difficulty 
whatever ; the medical order is always given in 
every case, and inquiries are made in the mean- 
while. If it is found, as it sometimes is, that the 
parent of the child (if it is a child) can afford \o 

Eay he is mnde to pay for the order afterwards, 
ut the order is always given in the first instance, 
and I should think there would be only half a 
dozen cases in a year in which they are mude to 
pay. 

110. When you are attending a case of that 
sort does the doctor allow medical extras for the 
proper treatment of the child out of the work- 
house ? — Yes. 

111. In those cases where there is a balance 
from the insurance, have you ever known a case 
where the Poor Law authorities have claimed 
any part of the receipts? — No. 

112. You spoke of the gratuitous medical 
treatment of the poor in Birmingham ; are the 
two large dispensaries you mentioned gratuitous ; 
are they not subscribed for? — There is one large 
dispensary with four branches : it is quite gra- 
tuitous. 

113. They are not provident dispensaries? — 
No ; there is a large provident dispensary in the 
town as well, but I do not call that gratuitous. 

114. In some of those cases you speak of the 
neglect of the mother might have arisen from 
extreme poverty ; is that the case or not ? — They 
could always have obtained relief if they asked 
for it. 

(142.) 



Earl Spencer — continued. 
115; In the case of convulsions is it not from 
ignorance and the result of the improper feedinir 
that convulsions come on ? — I do not think con- 
vulsions are (they were not in my practice) a 
case in which I should say there was much blame 
to be attached to the parent, 

116. It was mere ignorance, was it, and im- 
proper feeding ? — In the case of convulsions, I 
think it was. 

117. Then you do not think they often im- 
properly feed them in order to bring about death 
for the purpose of getting the insurance ? — I do, 
but not by causing convulsions; the improper 
feedin r I mean is that which does not introduce 
enough food into the stomach to cause convul- 
sions. 

118. It is generally by semi-starvation that 
the result is arrived at ? — Yes, generally by 
semi-6tarvation. 

Lord Khmaird, 

119. Was not your answer to a previous 
question that the commonest cause of convulsions 
was improper feeding ? — Yes, but the commonest 
form of death is not convulsions. 

Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, 

120. Do the insurance officers require a 
doctor's certificate besides the certificate that 
you «rive to the registrar ? — No ; they require a 
certificate from the registrar, not from the 
doctor. I believe it is illegal for the doctor to 
fill up such a certificate ; the registrars consider 
it taking a perquisite from them. I have fre- 
quently had a certificate brought me by a person 
whose child was insured to fill up, but I have 
always refu>ed to do it and sent rhem to the 
registrar. 

121. Do you know, in fact, what children 
amongst those you attend are insured, and what 
are not ? — As a rule, I know. 

122. You think that there are not many cases 
that would escape your knowledge ? — I should 
only inquire into a case where the child had been 
neglected, but I could find out by asking ; I 
have asked frequently. 

123. By the insurance officer coming to the 
doctor who had been treating the child for the 
certificate, instead of his troing to the registrar, 
you would be bound then to know every case in 
which the child had been insured? — Certainly. 

124. But under the present system you have 
not an opportunity of doini: more than asking? — 
It is not provided for, and I do not know unless 
I ask. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

125. I did not quite understand with refer- 
ence to the certificate you gave ; if you thought 
the child had been starved, would you not put 
that in your certificate ? — When I had been 
attending the child for some time ; it wa^ always 
a point whether I had been attending the child 
for some time or not ; I should make inquiries 
where 1 could and where I have not been 
satisfied in my mind, I have given certificates 
with the name of the deceased, and " marasmus." 
The registrars have received instruction from 
the Registrar-General to make inquiries into 
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Lord Kinnaird — continued, 
those doubtful certificates, and 1 have left it with 
the registrar. 

126. Would not an insurance company take 
very good care that they would not pay in any 
such case? — I think the insurance companies 
pay, because it is to the agents' interest to make 
them pay ; for instance [this is not the case of a 
child, but it bearsiiponyour lordship's questionj, 
I knew a man who was in au advanced stag© of 
consumption who was taken into aa insurance 
oompany. and when lie died they came to me 
and asked me to put ** bronchitis " upon my 
death certificate, because if I put " consumption " 
they would not get the money. I asked the 
woman where she got this information from ; she 
said she got it from the agent. The agent cer- 
tainly ought to have known, and would have 
known, that the mfUQ was ill, from his appearance ; 
I think the agents try to get as many cases as 
they can. 

Lord Thnnij. 

127. Is marasmus, as vou call it, or natural 
wasting, a conmion complaint amongst children ? 
— It is rather common. 

128. Is it a common complaint, or does it arise 
from the poverty of tiie parent ^ — 1 have to use 
the statistics ; the death figures include a large 
number of those doubtful cases. 

129. But I want to know whether, quite apart 
from doubtful cases or life insurance, taking the 
upper classes if you like, do children often die of 
marasmus, or wa^ting, in the upper classes *•" — 
Amongst the doctor^ who attend the up])er 
classes'^ marasmus is practically a symptom, and 
the doctor of the upper classes goes to the 
cause of a symptom. 

130. The question I want to ask is whether 
we can draw any conclusion as to whether 
wasting is a natural complaint or what you may 
call an artificial complaint produced by neglect ; 
do they die of marasmus when they are properly 
fed ? — I do not think they da 

181. Then apart from quasi-artificial means, 
children do not die usually of marasmus? — 
Amongst the upper classes I do not think 
they do. 

132. Then, if they do not die of marasmus 
amongst the upper classes, and they do die of 
marasmus amongst the lower classes, that shows 
that wasting is produced either by neglect or by 
what is the same thing, by the miserable poverty 
of the parents; that is the conclusion, is it not? 
— I have no experience of middle-class practice. 

133. Then with reference to the grant of a 
certificate. When the doctor is called upon to 
give n certificate of death, he would have in 
most cases he had attended, personal knowledge 
before he ga\e the certificate? — The law says 
nothing about it. 

134. Do I understand that you may be called 
in to see a dead human being and certify to his 
death, without having ever attended him before ? 

No ; the certificate says that I '^ last saw him 

alive on ji certain date," and as long as the doctor 
has seen the patient alive at all he can fill up 
the certificate. 

135. That would be the legal construction? — 
That is tie practice. 



Lord Thriny — continued. 

136. Are you obliged to give a certificate ; 
supposing you refuse to give one? — You ace 
not obliged to give a certificate, but you axa 
compelled to report the case to the coroner if 
you do not give a certificate. You have to give 
a certificate within a certain number of days ; 
but in the meanwhile you have reported the 
case to the coroner, and he, in the meaowhile, 
makes up his mind whether he will hold an 
inquest or not* 

137. Going back a little further, apart from 
parochial practice, supposing a person dies in 
London or Birmingham, what happens as regards 
the certificate ? — I think this will answer the 
question. This I know to be the common prao- 
tice. A doctor would have an unqualified afisist- 
ant, who will have a doctor's door-plate put up, 
he will see the children regularly until they are 
ju«t dying ; then he will fetch the doctojr, a 
regularly qualified man in practice, simply to see 
the child that he may sign the certificate; he 
will see the child alive upon the day of deaths 
perhaps, and he will give a death certificate. 

138. Without having the slightest knowledge 
of the cause of death except from the slight 
examiuation he can make of the child's body ? — 
And what his assistant tells him, 

139. You are a parish doctor? — I was ; I am 
not now. 

140. Supposing you went to see a child, and 
doubted the cause of death, do I understand you 
must either give a certificate, or must write to 
the coroner stating the reasons for not giving a 
certificate ; I want to know what is the low ? — 
You are compelled to give a certificate. 

141. Supposing you had not seen the child at 
all, what happens? — Then you cannct give a 
certificate. 

142. Supposing you had seen a child only 
alive once, what would you do ? — I ehould refuse 
to give a certificate. 

143. Must you assign reasons for that refusal 
to the coroner ? — 1 should do so. 

144. What reason would you assign ? — That 
I could not fill up the certificate because I did 
not know what the child died from. 

145. In those doubtful cases instead of stating 
that it was pneumonia, or sojnething of that sort, 
might you not say you did not know ; would not 
that be sufficient ? — Those cases in which I had 
this doubt were cases which had been under 
my care for some time, and which I should cer- 
tainly know more about than the coroner would 
by his inquiry oflScer. 

146. Are you subject to any action for libel if 
you merely say, '* I do not know the cause of 
death"? — No; but I believe you are liable to 
a penalty if you refuse a death certificate im- 
properly. 

147. Is there a fee given for a death certifi- 
cate ? — No. 

148. It is gratuitous ? — Yes; there is a penalty, 
I believe, for taking a fee for a death certificate. 

149. The danger would be that you might 
be punished for refusing a death certificate im- 
properly ? — Yes. 

150. That is the danger you run? — Yes. 

151. " Impropei'ly " would mean refusing, it 
without sufficient reason ? — Yes* 

152. Now 
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Lord Thring — continued. 

152. Now with reference to these insurance 
societies, do you know at all, within your own 
knowledge, how they collect their fees, or what 
they do to get this lar^e business ? — Not within 
my own knowledge. I have seen the collectors 
in the courts going from house to house. 

153. You ao not know whether there is a 
great deal of touting ? — I do not. 

154. Then you said something about the 
anxiety for the children dying before birth ; of 
course the societies do not insure childreti before 
biiih, do they?— No, but I brought that out 
because it is a thing that should be faced. 

155. Do you mean that there is a natural ten- 
dency in the lower classes to wish their children 
not to come into the world at all? — Yes, not to 
oome into the world at all. 

Lord Norton. 

156. You stated that you had known parents 
say, that it would be a blessing if the child were 
born dead ; that must have been a case of insur- 
ance before birth? — Not necessarily, but on 
account of the trouble. 

157. How could the parents sajr it will be a 
blessing if the child is born dead, if it were not 
insured ? — I have no knowledge of children being 
insured before birth. 

158. What is the greatest age of a child of 
which you have known a suspicious death of that 
sort? — I could not say. 

159. What is the limit of the Act as to insur- 
ance, is it not the age of 10 ? — I do not know 
anything of the law on the matter. 

160. Do you believe that in the case of an 
older child such a temptation would cease, the 
child's life being more profitable than the insur- 
ance ? — Certainly. 

161. Is it not often the case that parents of 
this class are out at work and have to leave their 
sick children to nurses? — That was not the case 
in Birmingham. 

162. You said that sometimes parents do not 
know of the insurance of their children, but 
surely the payment from time to time must make 
them aware of it ? — I said they professed not to 
know. 

163. Do you suppose that many of the children 
in ivhom these suspicious cases of death occur 
are illegitimate children? — Most of them are, 
that would be in my practice. 

164. What sort of undertaker is employed in 
the case of a funeral of a child of that sort? — I 
do not know exactly how to describe the under- 
taker; I know the shops they go to for the 
funerals, and I have seen the funerals in the 
streets. 

165. There are actually professional under- 
takers employed in a case of that sort? — Yes. 

Lord Bishop of Ripon, 

166. May I ask whether the evidence you 
have been giving applies as much to Blackburn 
as to Birmingham? — I have not had time to go 
into the question yet in Blackburn, but tne 
operatives are a much more respectable class in 
Blackburn than they are in Birmingham. 

167. Do 1 understand (if I may go back to the 
question of the certificate given by the doctor) 
that, as a rule, the doctor would wish to give the 

(142.) 



Lord Bishop of Ripon — continued. 

certificate, in fact,- rather than withhold it? — 
Certainly. 

168. So the weight of inducement is on the 
side of giving the certificate? — On the side of 
peace and quietness. 

169. Otherwise he might be involved in great 
awkwardness by refusing? — Besides that, in 
private practice it would do a man damage to 
refuse a certificate ; he would not be popular if 
he did. I was more independent because I had 
no private practice. 

170. May I ask this; I did not quite under- 
stand your statement respecting the case you 
mentioned of the child two and a-half years of 
age, 7 lbs. in weight; you implied that the 
coroner recommended that that case should not 
go to the assizes, because of the difliculty of 
proving any neglect ? — Yes, because those cases 
of manslaughter have gone from Her Majesty's 
coroner in Birmingham, time after time, and 
the accused have been acquitted. 

171. In that particular case the coroner 
actually used such influence as he possessed to 
stop its going ? — I do not remember whether he 
did, in this pai*ticular case, in fact, 1 think, that 
in this particular case it was not our proper 
coroner. 

172. I only v%ant to make it clear upon that 
particular case whether the fact was so or not ? — 
I cannot remember ; my opinion is that it was 
not our regular coroner. 

Lord Poltimore. 

173. T think you said that the large proportion 
of children who died from neglect were illegiti- 
mate children ? — Yes. 

174. Have you any idea what the proportion 
would be between legitimate children and illegi- 
timate children amongst the deaths? — My opinion 
would give an exaggerated view of the facts, 
because I had more to do with illegitimate 
children than an ordinary practitioner would. 

Earl of Harrou)hy, 

175. How many years were you at Birming- 
ham ? — Three and a-half years. 

176. What number of children roughly passed 
through your hands? — I had 15,600 cases in the 
three ana a-half years, mostly children. 

177. And in Blackburn you have only been a 
short time? — I am medical oflScer of health 
there ; I have no practice. 

178. How long have you been there ? — Twelve 
months. 

179. Would you go so far as to say that the 
greatest number of children you had to do with 
were insured? — I should not like to give the 
figures at all, but it was a very common 
practice. 

180. Did you find very great ignorance as to 
the rearing of young children amongst that 
class ? — The greatest ignorance. 

181. Are many of them put out \o nurse while 
the parent is at work or seeking for work? — 
That is not very common in Birmingham. 

182. We understand you not to be speaking 
of artizans and operatives, but of the very lowest 
classes ? — Of the very lowest classes. 

B 183. You 
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Earl Beauchamp, 

183. You told UB of the Birmingham medical 
charities being so numerous that there was one- 
third of the whole population of Birmingham 
receiving gratuitous relief; does the same sort 
of thing exist in Blackburn ? — No. 

184. Birmingham is exceptional in that 
respect'' — I should think Biimingham has more 
medical charities than any town in England. 

185. Do I understand you to say that you 
refused certificates in five or six cases ? — There 
were inquests in five or six cases yearly. 

186. Were those cases specially of children ? 
—Yes. 

187. Do you know, taking the case of the 
last year you were in Biimingham, whether in 
the six cases in which you refused certificates, 
the children were insured or not? — I cannot 
answer the question. 1 have tried to find out. 

188. The object of the inquiry of this Com- 
mittee is to understand how far insurance bears 
upon children's life ? — Quite so ; but I have no 
record of whether those children were insured or 
not. 

189. Possibly you might have a record 
referring to other years ; have you no means of 
ascertaining or inibrming the Committee whether 
in the majority of cases in which you refused 
certificates, the children had been insured or not ? 
— I asked the question regularly and my impres- 
sion is that the majority of them were insured. 

190. Is it your experience that the majority 
of the children whom you attended were insured 
or not ? — I should think that at least 25 per cent. 
\vould be insured. 

191. You have told the Committee that you 
blamed the parents for taking the children out, 
and that the parents in some cases have said to 
you, *• Will it be all right if any thing happens ; " 
m those cases had you any hesitation in giving a 
certificate ? — 1 certainly should hesitate ; I can 
remember children getting better and going 
under other doctors and dying afterwards, 

192. They being no longer on the parish? — 
Going away from me because I had talked to 
the parents severely. 

193. 1 suppose they came to you as the parish 
doctor? — Yes, because they could get me for 
nothing, as it were^ 

194. The doctors whom the poor employ 
would be men whom they would remunerate 
themselves ? — Yes. 

195. You have told the Committee that in 
some cases you examined the bottle in order to 
detect improper feeding ? — Yes. 

196. Would you tell us what happened after 
that examination of the bottle ? — I can remember 
examining the bottle. I could not say there was 
anything wrong with it 



Earl Beauchamp — continued. 

197. Did you remonstrate in any way with 
the parents ? — No, I could not say there was 
anytning wrong with it. 

198. In answer to an early question you told 
the Committee that you were convinced that 
the chief anxiety of the parents was to see the 
child dead from the moment of its birth ?— In 
a large number of cases. 

199. Would you wish to qualify that state- 
ment as a general proposition ? You stated that 
the chief anxiety of the parents was to see the 
child dead from the moment of its birth; do you 
propose to qualify that in any way ? — I should 
certainly say that that was not the majority of 
my patients' wish, but of a large number of 
them. 

200. Have you found within your experience 
any instance of maternal affection among the 
patients you have attended ? — Very often. 

201 . Do you believe there is such an instinct 
as parental aflTection ? — Of course I do ; but it is 
certainly very slight amongst the very lowest 
classes, and does not exist in a large number of 
them at all. 

202. Do you think that the parents who are 
so neglectful of their parental duties would be 
stimulated to take greater care of their children 
if they were restricted as to life insurance ?— I 
think they would not have such a direct motive 
the contrary direction. 

203. Do you think that a parent who would 
lavish care and affection upon his child, if it 
were uninsured, would leave it to perish for the 
sake of a few shillings? — No, I do not. 

204. Then you do not consider that the few 
shillings would be a sufi&cient inducement to 
neglect ? — Not where there is any true parental 
feeling. 

205. The mischief, if there be mischief, which 
follows from life insurance, would depend upon 
the amount of parental affection that exists ?— 
Certainly. 

206. I ou have no statistics at all to lay before 
us with regard to the proportionate mortality 
between children insured ana uninsured ? — I left 
Birmingham 12 months ago, and since then I 
have been out of practice, so that my attention 
has not been directed to this subject at all until 
last Tuesday ; otherwise I believe I could have 
got figures had I been asked while I was in 
Birmingham. 

207. Did you collect any statistics when you 
were in Birmingham ? — I was commencing just 
when 1 left ; I had made up my mind to tfuce up 
the subject thoroughly. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Mr. John Branson, m.r.c.p., Edin. ; l.r.c.s., Edin. 

as follows 

Chairman, 

208. You are a Licentiate of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons ? — Yes ; and a member of the 
Eoyal College of Physicians. 

209. And you are a licentiate of the Apothe- 
caries' Society ? — 1 am, 

210. Are you medical officer for the Rother- 
ham district ? — I am. 



L.8.A., Lond., is called in ; and Examined, 



Chairman — continued. 

211. How long have you been so ? — Between 
three and four years. 

212. Have you practised in Rotherham since 
1876 '/—Yes. 

213. For the last three or four years you have 
been medical officer ? — Yes, I have been for 33 
years connected with medical practice. 

^ 214. JlVhat 
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214. What is the main class of labour in 
Rotberhain ? — Chiefly miners and ironworkers. 

215. Are you ipedical officer of the Poor Law 
Board or of the Sanitary Board ? — Of the Poor 
Law Board of the Botherham district. 

216. Is child insurance practised largely by 
this class of persons you have spoken of? — Very 
largely. 

217. Mainly amongst the labouring class; the 
miners and ironworkers ? — Yes. 

218. Can jou say anything as to the character 
of the class amongst whom this practice has pre* 
vailed? — Those who insure most are generally 
confined to the more improvident classes of tlie 
poor ; in my experience the better-class poor do 
not insure the children as a rule, but it is very 
largely those who are improvident and very 
poor. Those are the baser class. 

219. Those of bad character ?— Those of bad 
character. It is very common amongst them. 

220. Then you would sa^ that the majority of 
those insurances within your knowledge are not 
held by the thrifty and respectable, but by the 
lower class, the bad people? — I meet occasionally 
with industrious and worthy amongst the lower 
class^ but that is not the rule ; they are, as a 
rule, the dissolute. 

221. Have you observed any effect that this 
practice of insurance has had amongst this class ? 
— The general effect of infant insurance amongst 
this class I refer to has been to make them care- 
less as to the treatment of their children, either 
with respect to giving them medicine, or food, or 
clothing ; it has generally demoralised them ; 
their natural care has been lessened by the in- 
ducement to neglect which insurance holds out 
to them. 

222. You consider that insurance would offer 
a considerable added inducement to the natural 
dislike of the cost and trouble of bringing up the 
children? — It is so; the people express tnem- 
selves in a very indifferent way about the death 
of a child : they look to death as though it were 
the natural sequence of insurance. 

223. Have you any cases that you can give 
the Committee to illustrate that statement ? — I 
have had many cases which I could mention ; a 
little while ago I brought up two cases before 
the magistrates ; it is only the flagrant cases that 
we can lay hold of; nothino^ is more easy than to 
kill a child, but nothing is more difficult than to 
detect the crime ; we can easily see what the 
result is, but we cannot tell how it is brought 
about. In April last two children were insured; 
the first child had been previously brought to me, 
and then the parents brought up a second child 
in a dying state from scarlet fever. My son, 
who is a qualified surgeon, helps me at home; he 
saw the child, and gave instructions respecting 
medicine and treatment, and the parents were to 
come for the medicine, but they never came 
near ; the child died. 

224. Were you aware of the case of a person 
of the name of Pritchard ? — That is the case I 
am now referring to. 

225. You had two cases of the sort in question 
in one day, I think ? — There were three cases 
really in court that day, and we got convictions 
in two cases. 

(142.) 
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226. What were they convicted of? — Neglect- 
ing the child and of cruelty ; in the first child's 
case I sent for the father and mother, and told 
them I should give themt he benefit of the doubt ; 
although I had not the slightest doubt in my 
own mind that they had neglected it, and 
had been very cruel, and I told them that they 
were not worthy of the name of fiather and 
mother; I gave them a certificate, but warned 
them that I should not do the same upon a similar 
occasion if it occurred again. 

227. Have you known any cases of improper 
feeding ? — I might say that, in eleven days, this 
same woman came up with another dying child 
in exactly the same condition ; it died in an 
hour-and-a-half after 1 saw it; it was patent 
to anyone when the child was brought to me 
that it was dying ; it was full of dropsy and 
bad inflammation of the lungs ; it had been 
ill above a week, but it had neither clothing 
nor the appearance of any kind of comfort, ana 
it was upon that case, coming upon my warning 
which I had given only eleven days before, that 
I refused to give them a certificate, and referred 
them to the coroner. They were prosecuted and 
convicted, and the man has just come out of gaol. 

228. How long a term of imprisonment did 
they get?— Two months; but the wife escaped, 
by getting into the hospital; she had been ill; 
the nome was one of the most desolate I have 
ever been in. 

229. Could you mention any other case? — I 
am attending now three cases which bear uj)on 
tiis subject. I have one I was called to last 
week ; it was scarlet fever again. I may say, 
that we never see the children, as a rule, 
until the case is hopeless ; as a rule, in con- 
vulsions, it is generally from the uraemic poison 
of the scarlet fever; and death may occur at 
any moment ; ordinary starving is slower ; they 
are better able to time it. When they wil- 
fully mean to compass the death of the child, 
as I know they do in many cases, they can time 
it so as to kill it in a few days ; but in this kind 
of case they are often caught ; the convulsions 
of scarlet fever often kill within an hour or two, 
and in this case, last week, the child died within 
a few hours. There are three other children now 
in the house whom I am attending ; they have no 
means of projier nursing; however, I insisted 
upon the bedrooms being changed and greater 
attention being paid to them, and those three are 

fetting better. When one of the children died, 
told the parents I should give a certificate that 
time, but I blamed them very much ; they had had 
no regard whatever to preserving the life of the 
child. I may mention another case. A few 
days ago I was sent for to attend another child 
in convulsions, it was under two years of 
age, and the whole house are insured; the 
woman drinks, which is very common in con- 
nection with these cases. She had been feeding 
a child under two years of age with what is called 
" souse," often a miserable mixture of pig's skin 
and pig's ears, boiled, which had driven the child 
into mflammationof the bowels, and ultimately into 
convulsions ; the little dress that it had on would 
almost have stood in dirt ; it had inflammation 
of the throat as well ; there was no attempt at 
nursing; in the home the furniture would not 
b2 ^ fetchj 
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Chairman — continued, 
fetch 3 s. ; but all their concern was about these 
very certificates I hold in my hand ; I have 
brought them with me {producing the same). 
They have just insured the child again. I am 
dealing with the system, not with individuals, so 
that the names will not appear ; they had allowed 
the policies in the ofiice to hipse, because the 
agent had failed to call; he had got into 
trouble himself, and so they allowed them to 
fall through after paying over two years. They 
immediately re-insured the children with the 
agent who Iliad lost the first office, in this new office. 
Oa the day the child was in convulsions*, the in- 
surance agent, without having seen the child at 
all, gave them these fK)licies, guaranteeing, as 
the outside stamp says, ** Immediate full benefit." 
On the strength of a payment of 4^.. in that 
case there is 3 /. payable ; for 4 rf. in another 
case, 3 /. 10 5. ; and for another 4 rf., 10 /. ; each 
policy stamped " Immediate full benefit." In- 
side the policy they follow the old lines, *^ a 
penny a week insuring quarter benefit for a 
quarter of a year ; half benefit 26 weeks ; full 
benefit, 52 weeks ; " but from what is stamped 
outside and on the paying card, the people have 
the idea that they will get the money instantly 
they have made their Hrst payment; so these 
had paid their 4^., and their poJicies were 
stamped to give "full benefit.*' The company 
are all right, because they have constant lapses, 
and in that way they are able to make these very 
sensational offers from the money that is ever- 
lastingly becoming lapsed. This woman, I may 
say, had no idea apparently beyond insurance; 
the one leading idea of her home-work is to keep 
these papers intact ; she will sell the furniture, 
when she has it, and the first money from her 
husband's wages is taken to pay this agency, 
which has to be kept up. I believe, if she had 
not got ashamed, this child would have been 
dead already, but she is taking a little more care 
of it now, but I am verv much afraid it will die. 

230. How many of tlie family are insured?— 
The father and mother are both insured. There 
is a sister of 13, she has paid only 4 d, ; here is 
a little child of 10 months, and this patient I am 
now attending of a year and 1 1 months. 

231. The three children and the parents are 
all insured ? — Yes. 

232. You have not found, then, that the 
parental affection of mothers of that class makes 
them very careful of their children or very 
desirous of preserving their lives ? — No, I find 
their natural affection seems to be so marred by 
their miserable surroundings and their loose 
habits, that they seem to have an unnatural wish 
to be rid of them : they do not make any trouble 
about them when they die; the tendency is 
towards death ; the insurance is a powerful in- 
ducement in that direction. 

233. You do not think, from your experience, 
that parental affection is in every case, or even 
in a great many cases, a sufficient protection for 
the children ?— Certainly not; I have two cases 
side by side, which I am attending at present ; 
one I may say fairly contrasts with the other. 
In one case Ae individual is a decent, honest, but 
very poor man, who had been paying for about 
1 1 years, and nursing his children rightly ; but 



Chairman — continued. 

he yesterday said to me, " These agents are 
never off the door-step; they are constantly 
pestering and plaguing us ; but I shall not insure 
that baby." The baby was in danger. '* I had 
insured the others, and after 10 years I got into 
poverty, and the policy lapsed, an^ all that money 
IS lost,^' he said, '* whereas if I had paid it into 
the Post Office Savings Bank I should have had 
something." That was a case in which the man 
really wished to do right by them. Next door to 
him I am attending an illegitimate child, and in the 
opinion of myself and the registrar, it is the in- 
tention of that woman to kifl that child if she 
can. My son and I have been so frequently 
there, and watched her, that she does not neglect 
it to the same extent as she did ; the child is living 
now and is three-quarters of a year old ; 1 believe 
it will die ; but we have made it a very difficalt 
thing for her, because we knew that she had it 
insured directly it was born. 

234. You have so carefully watched the 
mother of the child that you have prevented 
what you believed to be an intended murder? — 
Yes. 

235. But in a great many cases that watchful- 
ness would be impossible? — Quite impossible. 

236. A busy medical man could not possibly 

five his attention to a case of that kind ? — No. 
n scores and scores of instances I have written 
secondary causes in the certificate, when I have had 
plenty of moral evidence that the child had been 
destroyed, but, having no technical or legal 
evidence, I was powerless. 

237. You had no such evidence in those cases 
as you thought would be in the least likely to get 
a verdict from a jury? — No ; the past history of 
the case must be found, and to get that a 
detective would have to live in the house. 

238. In most cases the doctor could not 
possibly know as much about the case as you 
know of the history of this woman ?-• No, he 
could not. 

239. Therefore in most cases they feel them- 
selves bound to give a certificate? — Tes, because 
it is so difficult to get legal evidence upon which 
to get a conviction. Besides that, there are so 
many other reasons ; the doctor is not a prose- 
cutor; he does not like to be in that position; 
that is rather the duty of the i)olice ; it is a great 
waste of his time ; I have had many days wasted 
over the Pritchard case. It does not pay the 
doctor, in fact, and if he can give a certificate in 
any way without doing violence to his conscience, 
he will do it. The loss of time in attending 
before the coroner, and then before the magis- 
trate, and then cooling his heels for two or 
three days at the assizes, is a very serious thing. 
And you have to bear in mind that if he fails 
to convict there is discredit to the doctor and 
damage to his practice, so that a doctor is very 
chary of refusing to give a certificate, even when 
he is morally convinced that it is a case of 
murder. 

240. A doctor has every encouragement to 
ive a certificate, and very little to refuse ?— 

ery little, but I have refused many. 

241. When certificates are refused the cases 
have to go to the coroner ? — Yes. 

242. Can you state whether, as a rule, those 

cases 
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cases end in conviction? — In most cases they 
fall through. 

243. They fall through for want of sufficient 
eyidencey — ITes; for want of sufficient evi- 
dence. ^ 

244. You could net give such evidence as 
would convict? — No. 

245. Therefore it would have been a waste of 
time to have prosecuted such cases ? — Yes. 

246. Now with reference to prosecutions by 
the police ; it is their duty, is it not, to take up 
those cases ? — Yes. 

247. Do they generally perform that duty ? — 
They are more powerless even than the doctor. 

248. Why ? — The doctor hHS the best oppor- 
tunity for getting information, such as it is ; but 
going after the death the police have no means 
of knowing anything about the case, except 
through the doctor, or some other source; such 
information is very rareljr to be obtained ; the 
neighbours do not like to inform one against the 
other. 

249. Th^n when a case does come before the 
coroner, T believe I am right in saying that in 
case of death the husband cannot bear witness 
against the wife, or the wife against the hus- 
band ? — That is so. 

250. Therefore, if only one of the parties was 
ffuilty even, and they did not both combine to 
bring about the death, the case would still fall 
through ? — That is so. 

251. Do you always, in case of suspicious 
death, refuse to give a certificate ? — Whenever 
I am reasonably convinced that there hns been 
neglect I refuse the certificate, and refer the 
parties either to the registrar or the coroner, but 
they are nearly always referred back again ; 
they get a certificate from the coroner. He ^'ay8, 
*' I cannot get forward ; ** but still, whenever I 
am satisfied there has been criminal neglect I 
take a stand and refuse the certificate. 

252. May I ask what is the precise nature of 
the doctor's certificate ; he does not state the 
remoter causes of diseases ; he simply says that 
death arose from a certain disease ; is not that 
so? — We simply come in at the subsequent or 
secondary cause. 

253. As to the cause of that cause you know 
nothing ? — Nothing. 

254. The case may be apparently one of 
natural disease ; but it may be a natural disease 
produced, or greatly aggravated, by neglect or 
designed ill-treatment? — Yes. 

255. It would be almost impossible, would it 
not, for a doctor to^ distinguish between the two 
cases? — The majority of the marasmus cases 
arise out of neglect and insufficient or improper 
food, and I believe I should be safe in saying 
that 90 per cent, of those cases are cases which 
might have been saved. 

256. You give this as your opinion as a 
medical man; do you find that opini^m is 

5enerally prevalent amongst the profession ? — 
t is. 

257. Do they hold the same views as you do ? 
— The experience of every medical man I have 
spoken to nas borne out the same thing, namely, 
the difficulty of giving certificates. 

258. Practically then, as a matter of fact, for 
one reason or another, medical men do give many 

(142.) 
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certificates which they ought not to give ? — Yes, 
we do. 

259. Have you found out in what way the 
very bad class of people amongst whom the cases 

irou speak of arise look upon insurance ? — They 
ook upon it very much as a lawful speculation ; 
in the way in which a woman answered me the 
other day, when I was called in to see one of her 
children. It was a horribly neglected home, 
and several of the children were ill ; this one 
was dangerously so from sheer neglect ; it was 
patent to me, from the environments of the house, 
that there was no proper attention paid to the 
child. ( inquired about the insurance. I 
thought there must be a motive for the neglect ; 
and It was the case, that while there were so 
many children and such great poverty there was 
insurance. I said, "Why do you insure the 
children ? " and the woman replied, " To put 
them away, sir." But I said, " God gave you 
these children to preserve and take care of; " 
the woman had never looked at it in that light ; 
she was dumb ; but the feeling was there, and 
came out, as it always does, when I speak to 
these people ; that that is the tendency in their 
minds; the very fact demoralises them; the 
children will be put away, and they can afibrd to 
be careless. Careless people become criminal 
people ; people drinking or beginuing to drink 
soon come to think that this insurance and the 
doctor's certificate is all they need to think about; 
the clothing, the nursing, and the feeding, is less 
important. 

260. People get dangerously familiarised with 
the possible prospect otthe child's death ? — They 
become perfectly wooden and indifierent to it. 

261. The thought which is constantly before 
their minds is, *^ If the child dies I shall get so 
much money "?— Yes ; it produces neglect, and 
in some cases positive criminality. 

262. As regards the insurance of children, do 
you find that those bad classes of parents give 
much attention to your medical instructions when 
you tell them to treat the children in a certain 
way ? — Never as we could wish ; we find them 
almost invariably neglected; occasionally the 
medicine is poured down the sink and not given 
at all. 

263. Though you have directed the medicine 
to be given you have no evidence that the 
medicine is given ? — No. 

264. And you believe that in many cases it 
has not been given ? — Frequently, when I have 
ordered applications, I have turned down the 
clothing to see if my directions have been com- 

Elied with, and 1 have found that my instructions 
ad not been regarded at all ; they have put out 
all sorts of excuses ; that they had not got it, or 
had not the money to get it. The man I sent to 
gaol had 2 /. a week, and had always averaged 
30 $. ; so that ii was not want of money, it was 
pure vicious neglect. 

265. There would have been no difficulty in 
getting medicine ? — No ; they would get it, if 
necessary, for nothing from the union or hospital. 

266. Are there any particular drugs that they 
may give \jq the children easily which will pro- 
duce death ? — It is a very common thing to give 
them soothing syrups and a little laudanum, now 

B 3 ^ and t 
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and then ; it k a very oommon practice with the very 
worst characters, in nursing children, especially 
illegitimate children ; but those who are clever 
and smart enough know that they do not need 
to give direct poison ; simply sour milk will kill 
as surely as if they were poisone<l with arsenic ; 
the mere action of the acidulated milk destroys 
the digestive lining of the stomach and bowels, 
so that it is simply a question of time when the 
child is bound to die of starvation. The people 
who take charge of illegitimate children know this, 
and the parents of illegitimate children, too. 

267. Do they put a little vinegar in the milk? 
— There is no need to do that; if they put it in the 
sun it will soon turn sour. There were two 
women I went sharply after to the Masborough 
side of Botherham, a little while ago. I heard 
them singing and laughing away as lively as if 
they were at some merriment, as I was coming 
up, and when 1 got there they were at the wash* 
tub, those two strong young women, and the 
little child was in a cradle. 1 had previously 
ordered beef-tea and arrowroot to be given to 
the child. When .1 saw the child it was just 
alive ; the eyes were glazed and blinded, it was 
so near death. I do not suppose it had had any- 
thing in its lips for some time ; the lips were 
cracked and dry. I opened the child's mouth ; 
the little tongue was like a bit of dried stick; it 
lay in a little wooden cradle, dirty and badly 
covered. I turned round and said to one of the 
women, " Where is the milk or the arrowroot 
which I ordered?" She said, "Oh, master, 
it could not take it." I said, '' Then where 
is it ; let me see it ? " Then the mother went 
out of the house and rushed to the next 
house, and came back shortly with a dirty tin 
pot with some greasy water in it and said, 
^' This is it." 1 felt very angry because the 
child looked so horribly neglected. I took a 
knife up from the table and, looking in the 
woman's face, I said, " If you would just draw 
that knife across the child's throat, that would be 
kinder than letting it die of starvation. This 
little child cannot speak to you and tell you what 
is the matter with it; if you let it die like this 
because you want it dead I will let you go to 
the coroner." They said, " Oh, master, we are 
ignorant and young." They had been singing 
like crickets before I got to the house. 

268. You find, in many cases, a mother with- 
out a mother's feelings?— In innumerable cases ; 
and it makes my practice very often painful to 
me, when 1 am powerless to protect the children 
as I would, 

269. Do you think it is a reasonable accu- 
sation against those promoting this Bill to allege 
that they say that the working classes have no 
parental affection ? — It is a great libel upon the 
working classes. These that I am speaking of 
are the dissolute classes, the offshoots, doing a 
little bit in the parish and a little bit in the house ; 
they have no sense of moral and home obli- 
gations ; there are not so many of the better class 
of working men who insure their children; they 
find they can invest their money to better ad- 
vantage, and they are not short of burial money ; 
it is those who waste their money who rely 
upon this suspicious basis for burying their 
children. 



Chairman — continued. 

270. I think vou said something about lapses 
in the case of parents whose insurance had 
lapsed ; as a matter of fact, do you know that 
there are a good many lapses ? — They are very 
common. These two cases I am attending are 
both cases in point. 

271. In those cases all the money that they 
have paid goes to the insurance company? — 
Eventually ; there is a short period of grace 
allowed. 

272. Is it not very probable that their getting 
all these lapses covers the cost arising from these 
cases of criminal neglect and murder, and makes 
the business pay pretty well in spite of them ? — 
That U so. Take the case of Pritchard; they 
have no claim upon the company, but, although 
they were vicious people and deserved nothing, 
in each case half-a-sovereign was handed to them ; 
that would be published in the company's sta- 
tistics, showing that they were so genei*ous, and 
that keeps up a fictitious idea. 

273. Is it your opinion that the case of a dona- 
tion or gratuity given on death in this way brings 
in fresh cases to the society, and makes it popu- 
lar ? — It is so. 

274. Therefore the society can very well 
afford to write off these bad cases, as a shop- 
keeper writes off his bad debts? — And leave 
large balances. 

275. It would not be a sound argument to say 
that murder in connection with insurance could 
not be committed, because the loss would he so 
heavy that the insurance society could not carry 
on its business ? — That would be absurd, in my 
exi)erience. 

276. Do you think that there is great tempta- 
tion in handling money, and that if the handling 
of the money were made impossible by law it 
would have a great effect in checking this bad 
practice? — As a practical man, moving in and 
out amongst this class of i>eople, I do not think 
it would do that which is really needful ; it would 
be a check, but not a sufficient check. 

277. What do you think would be a sufficient 
check ? — In my judgment, the best check would 
be registration ; that every child insured should 
be registered, as in the case of vaccination or 
baptism registration ; and that each child insured 
should be brought to the doctor when it was in- 
sured ; but the greatest work is done by insuring 
dying children and weakly children, such as the 
one I am now attending. It is insured dow, 
when it is practically in a dying state, and the 
agent has not seen the child. 

278. Do you think that the agent either did 
not know that the child was dying, or that it was im- 
material to him ? — It is immaterial to him. I have 
heard many people complain that the insurance 
companies slide out of paying in all sorts of ways 
and that they, ue., the people, are pinned down to 
certain conditions. Dr. Cobban, the police 
sui^eon, told me only yesterday that he had a 
man come to him who had insured his child when 
it was born six months forward, in order to 
have it in immediate benefit. The company 
took the money, and it died in nine weeks. 
The man came back to say the agent would 
not pay, because the child was under three 
months. 
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Chairman — continued. 

279. Was this told you by Dr. Cobban ? — 
Yes, only yesterday. 

Earl Beaucbamp. 

280. Where does Dr. Cobban live ? — In 
Sotherham ; he is the police surgeon there ; he 
said, " Go back and tell the agent you have paid 
the money." 

The committee-room is cleared, and after 
a short time the public are re-admitted. 

Chairman, 

281. You were just now giving the Committee 
a statement you said you had heard from Dr. 
Cobban, the police surgeon, in your neighbour- 
hood, as late as yesterday ; have you a very 
distinct recollection of what he did say ? — Yes, I 
have. 

282. Perhaps you will proceed with your 
statement ? — He told me that in this case he had 
attended, and when the child was bom it was 
insured and six months paid forward, which the 
agent received. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

283. It was insured after the child was born ? 
— Yes ; directly after the child was born ; the 
child died, if I remember rightly, when it was 
nine or ten weeks old ; it died within three 
months. On applying to the agent he declined to 
pay, saying that the child was not in any benefit. 
He came back and told Dr. Cobham that he had 
been refused, so he said '^ Go back again and tell 
him that as you have paid the money he must 
pay, or you will bring it into court, and that I 
will appear as a witness against them;" the 
money was instantly paid. 

Chairman. 

284. I may ask you what facilities there are in 
Kotherham for obtaining medical attendance gratis ; 
can a poor man easily get the attendance of a 
doctor for nothing?— Very easily. 

285. He may be a member of one of the 
friendly societies, which give a sick allowance ? — 
Yes. 

286. Or he may be a member of a club which 
has a club doctor 1 — And then there is the parish 
doctor and the hospital as well. 

287. In point of fact, no member of the work- 
ing classes need go without medical attendance 
for want of money to pay the doctor? — Certainly 
not. 

288. Then, if it be alleged that he must make 
a death assurance in order to get the money to 
pay a doctor to attend his child, the allegation is 
absurd ? — Yes. 

289. The doctor's fee for attending a child 
which dies is not larger, is it, than if it recovers ? 
— Certainly not. 

290. And if he can pay for the attendance of 
a doctor when the child does not die, he can pay 
for the attendance of a doctor when the child 
does die ? — Yes. 

291. When parents have insured the child, and 
you have attended a good many cases, have the 
parents paid you any money out of the insurance 
money after the child's death, or did you always 
attend as the parish doctor? — In the case of 
Pritchard I attended as private doctor. 

(142.) 



Chairman — continued. 

292. Did the parents of the child pay you 
anything for attending ? — In the first case 
they came and paid 2 «., but in this transaction 
upon which I put them in prison they paid 
nothing. 

Earl of Derby, 

293. I suppose it is the interest ot the insurance 
office to refuse payment in everv case where any 
proof can be given that the cnild has come to 
its death by improper means ? — Decidedly. 

294. Presumably, if the practice is so common 
as you have described it, the insurance offices 
must be very well aware that such cases frequently 
do occur ? — Yes. 

295. If that is so, how is it that they make no 
attempt to detect these offences, and so save 
themselves from payments which they need not 
make? — I have never known them attempt to 
prosecute in any case. They generally try 
to minimise the payment ; if there is anything 
shaky about the case as to age, or the child 
ailing at all when insured, they make their pay- 
ment less. 

296. I presume it is absolutely against the 
interests of the offices that such murders should 
take place ; they lose by every such case, do 
they not? — I presume they do. 

Chairman. 

297. I omitted to ask you this: have you 
observed in the directions of one of those com- 
panies this direction to its agent : *' You will be 
careful not to permit a claim to be allowed upon 
an infantile policy unless it ha? been in existence 
the requisite period, because it will bring dis- 
credit upon the company if they refuse to pay a 
claim after the necessary certificates have been 
procured;" has your attention ever been drawn 
to that rule ? — No, it has not. 

Earl of Sclbarne. 

298. Are these all time policies; policies for 
a limited time ? — All children's policies are, as I 
understand, under 10 years of i^e. 

299. Is the insurance for a limited time? — I 
believe it is in most cases. ^ 

Earl Spencer. 

300. In the case of these prosecutions which 
you said you knew of (I think Pritchard was the 
name you mentioned) who was it instituted the 
prosecutions ? — I did. 

301. You did, as medical officer of the parish? 
— I sent the particulars to the coroner, and ^ve 
the particulars to Captain Burnett, the chief of 
the police; he took the case up upon the strength 
of my notes. 

302. What were they prosecuted for; what 
was the charge, neglect?^— Wilful neglect of the 
children in allowing them to die in an inhuman 
way. 

303. They were not charged with man>- 
slaughter? — No, the coroner refused to do it; 
he Quid not have any inquest ; he referred the 
case straight to the magistrate without holding 
any inquest. He said, " I will send my certifi- 
cate to bury, so you must send them on to the 
magistrate," and with my notes they were pro- 
secuted. 
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Earl Spencer — continued. 

304. The masietrate tried the case out? — The 
magistrate tried the case out, and they were 
convicted for neglect. 

305. And upon conviction the insurance- 
money could not be paid, I suppose? — The 
society paid 10 s. in each case as a gratuity ; the 
full benefit, if they had got the full amount, 
would have been 3 /., but they were under three 
or six months. 

306. Was it in consequence of the successful 
prosecution that the insurance was forfeited, or 
how was it ? — It was forfeited because they were 
not in benefit according to the company's rules ; 
it was a pure gratuity on their part to give this 
half-sovereign. 

307. But in the case where the prosecution is 
successful, would the fact of conviction forfeit 
the insurance ? — It would, in my judgment ; buf 
I do not know of a case. 

Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 

308. Do policies often lapse from neglect 
of the agent to apply for the premiums? — 
Yes; and from the movements or the people 
and their carelessness they are very apt to get 
behind ; they have a few weeks' grace ; I forget 
whether it is eight or ten weeks. 

309. Do I understand you to say the agents 
are careless? — In one case 1 have mentioned, 
the agent himself was to blame ; he got into 
legal trouble over a case of arson he was charged 
with. 

310. That, you think, is not a common thing ? 
— It is common enough for the policies to lapse. 

Lord Thring. 

311. Are you personally acquainted with the 
manner in which these insurance companies con • 
duct their business ; how do they collect their 
subscriptions? — The agent goes round weekly. 
I know a case in j)oint ; they will have, perhaps, 
four or five or eight or nine, which they can 
very well get in one house, and it is worth the 
agent's time to go round every week. 

312. Supposing the agent does not attend each 
week ; if the people are careless thejr will allow 
the policy to lapse ? — In that case, it is stated by 
the rules that if the agent does not call it is their 
duty to acquaint the oflBce, or to take the money 
to the office. The agent not calling does not 
excuse them ; but being careless people, they are 
very often caught. 

313. Who gets the benefit of the lapsing, the 
shareholders or the directors ?— That I do not 
know. 

Lord Norton. 

314. Should you say that the greater number 
of the cases of suspicious deaths have been of 
illegitimate children ?— It is not uncommon ; in- 
deed it is very common amongst married people 
to have children die in this way ; but it is a 
much more prevailing custom for illegitimate 
children to b^ treated so. 

315. Have many cases come under your notice 
in which, the mother ha-ilng dif»d, the child has 
been in the care of a stepmoiner? — Not many 
cases ; a few. 

316. But you would say that, in all the sus- 



Lord Norton — (x>ntinued. 

picious cases that have come under your notice, 
the parents are of the lowest class, and 
usually a drunken and ill-conducted lot? — 
Not all ; a child, in one case I know, was left 
motherless, and is in charge of the grand- 
mother. I found my instructions invariably 
neglected. The child was dying from this maras- 
mus, and I got cross with her, and said, ** I shall 
give the case up unless you carry out my instruc- 
tions ; the child is dying, and I will not be 
responsible." She nearly broke into tears, and 
said I was very severe upon her. I said, " I want 
you to see this ; if you were struck with apoplexy 
now, and fell ill, I would look after your interests, 
and I want you to deal with the child in the 
same way as you would want to be dealt with if 
you were in the same position." She nursed the 
child. A little time afterwards I met the father, 
and said, " How is the child ? " He said, « She 
is dead, sir. I called at your surgery, but you 
were not in ; we called in another doctor." 

317. What was the father ? — The parents were 
in a very fair average position. They were in a 
good home ; but I could see the child was in the 
way. The grandmother had a large laundry, 
and the child was a nuisance to her. 

318. You said the better class of working men 
did not insure their children ? — As a rule they 
do not 

319. But they provide for iheir children in 
better ways ? — They have their own clubs, which 
allow so much fof a child, and frequently they 
make provision by savings banks and Post OflSce 
savings banks. I do not find that they usually 
insure in these little ofiBces such as I have named. 
It is not the custom amongst that class so much 
as it is amongst the dissolute. 

320. Then the cases of insurance that you have 
been referring to are generally insurances in 
friendly societies or in burial clubs? — In the 
better class of working-men. 

321. And not in clubs specifically for the 
burial money ? — No ; I apprehend rather in such 
as the Oddfellows and Masons. 

322. In all cases there is not only the interest 
that my Lord Derby referred to of the officers of 
the society against imposition of this sort, but it 
is the interest of the neighbours to look after any 
suspicious case of maltreatment of a child, is it 
not ? — It is never done ; the neighbours will not 
often interfere even when a child has been 
neglected to death ; they will not interfere or 
inform one against another ; it is not their busi- 
ness, they thmk. 

Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

323. I think you said the society sometimes 
made the death of a child a kind of advertise- 
ment ? — That is so. 

324. So as to get fresh insurances? — Tes ; they 
make it known that they have been especially 
generous in cases where they have had no claim 
upon them whatever ; it is an inducement to the 
people to feel that they will always get some- 
thing. In one case I am atteudmg now the 
sister and sister-in-law have both got claims, 
they are both of them parish patients, and they 
are both very dissolute. The idea of insurance 
was regarded as a sort of legal speculation ; thej 

lost 
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Lord Bishop of Ripon — continued. 

lost sight of the individual in the money question 
absolutely. 

325. But what 1 was thinking of wa^< that the 
question whether the society would make a piofit 
or net must depend upon the question of life or 
death. The death of a great number means loss 
to the society ; but I gather from you that they 
speculate, so to speak, that although a death may 
mean a loss, yet a death, if it is well advertised, 
may mean a gain ? — It is a gain to them, because 
they give a small grant, not a large grant ; in 
this case it was 10 5. each. 

Lord Poltimore, 

326. You mentioned the bu J case of Pritchard ; 
was she a married woman ? — Yes. 

327. With one child ?— Several. 

Lord HerschelL 

328. Are the societies you have been speaking 
of principally mutual societies? — I scarcely know 
what they are in themselves ; I do not come in 
contact with them except through these children. 

329. Are they societies constituted for the pur- 
pose of the shareholders gaining profits, or are 
they mutual societies ? — I am not aware that any- 
one gets a benefit, except the company itself ; I 
am not aware that there is any benefit except 
the death-rate that is iiiven when the insured 
dies ; but the company is worked upon ordinary 
business lines for the benefit of the society. 

330. They are not societies composed of 
members which pay into a certain fund for their 
own benefit ?— I think not. 

331. With reference to the inducement which 
the companies would have to pursue investiga- 
tions in case they were auspicious of foul play, 
do you think it possible that the sum in a par- 
ticular case which they would have to pay is so 
small that it might be disadvantageous to them, 
on the whole, even if there were suspicions, to 
take proceedings on account of the damage to 
their business generally ? — That is so ; they do 
not like to have any contention with reference 
to any of the insurances ; they do the same thing 
with reference to adults. I have recently had 
two paupers, who both died in the union : they 
were insured all round to the extent of nearly 
100/. each; that is a very common practice; 
people all round makinii money out of their 
deaths because there is no limit. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

332. Had you had any experience of child 
insurance before you went to Rotherham ? —Most 
of my ex[)erience has been in Rotherham ; but I 
became aware of the very easy way in which 
children were disposed of, the easy transition from 
neglect to the grave, when I was a m^^dical student 
in Liverpool ; it was so very common there to get 
medical certificates ; either a midwife, or a 
chemist, or any unquali^ed man of any sort, 
could get certificates from some medical man to 
any amount at a shilling each ; he would sign 
them without demur and without question ; this 
question of insurance, and of granting or refusing 
certificates, is a matter I have looked into a good 
deal ; it has been a painful i>oint with me all my 
medical life. 
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Earl of Harrouhy — continued. 

333. Taking 3/. as the amount payable on the 
death of a child, what proportion of that would 
bo spent upon the burial expenses? — There is 
very little legitimate expense ; 2 L would cover 
all legitimate expenses. If it is an Irish death, 
the people generally spend a lot in drink, but it 
is very coujmon generally to have what they 
call a spree. 

334. But the legitimate funeral expenses, 
what would they come to? — The legitimate 
funeral expenses do not come up to the 3 /. 10 s, 
which they may receive ; they generally have a 
little margin, and they make a little feast with it. 

Z^5. You have referred to the penalty upon 
a medical man for improperly refusing to give a 
death certificate ; what is the position of a 
medical man with reference to giving a death 
certificate?— He is perfectly independent; he 
can refuse any time he chooses. 

336. Can he refuse without assigning any 
reason ? — No ; he must give his reason to the 
coroner ; he must say to the coroner why he 
refuses it, otherwise he is bound to give a certi- 
ficate ; but because of the difficulties I have just 
named the majority of general practitioners are 
conveniently deaf and blind to an evil they can- 
not cure ; we cannot remedy the evil because of 
the want of technical evidence, so that a child 
has often passed away and a certificate been 
given, when we know morally that the child has 
not had a chance of life. 

337. I understand you to say that it is not 
really the thrifty working classes who ara 
aflfected by this question? —No; but the per- 
centage of the others is so great that it becomes 
a burning question. I have nothing to say 
against the thrifty ; and there are thrifty people 
in this line of life as in others. 

Earl Beauchamp, 

338. The workers in coal and iron are notO' 
riously amongst the least cultivated <'f the work 
ing classes, are they not ? — I think we may take 
it so. but it is not the better class even of those 
that I am referring t >. We have some fine 
samples of homes and honest life amongst the 
workers of coal and iron in our neighbourhood ; 
it is the offshoots of those people of a slavish 
type, who exist partly on parish, partly on a 
little work, and partly drunken ; it is amongst 
those that this insurance evil is so mischievous. 

339 Your duties as medical officer of the Poor 
Law Board broucijht you chiefly into contact 
with the worst part of the working classes ? — 
Yes, in this particular I have come across all 
classes durin<r my medical life, but the outcome 
of my exj)erience is, that it is not the better 
working classes who lend themselves to this 
practice. I have, however, found that fairly 
decent people, when they have drunk, have dege- 
nerated into wilful neglect which borders upon 
criminal conduct ; that is a very common tiling. 

340. I suppose the burials in Rotherham take 
place in the cemetery ? — Yes. 

341. Is there any bye-law restricting the time 
at which funerals are to be performed, as to the 
days ? — No ; occasionally they go by the doctor's 
advice ; if it is a very infectious case, they would 
bury in a very short time. 

C 342. Are 
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Earl heauchamp — continued. 

342. Are funerals allowed on Sundays ? — 
Yes. 

343. Is that day very much chosen by the 
working classes? — There is a large percentage 
buried on Sunday. I may say amongst the honest 
working classes they prefer the Sunday, because 
it does not fake a duv's work from them ; it does 



Earl -B^awcAamf^— continued. 

not matter so much to the poor and the more im- 
provident ; the Sabbath and week day are all 
alike to them,fo.- they never trouble about losing 
a day. 

344. Do you know at all what was the practice 
in Liverpool ? — Not in reference to burial. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Mr. WILLIAM JACKSON CLEAVER, m.b., m.d., is called in; and Examined, 

as follows: 



Chairmaiu 

345. You are a Bachelor of Medicine ? — 
Yes. 

346. And a surgeon of Edinburgh ? — Yes, 
M.D. 

347. At present you reside at Broomhilll, 
Sheffield?— Yes. 

348. You are surgeon to the Child's Hospital, 
Sheffield?- Yes. 

349. For how long have you been so ? — I have 
had 14 years' experience. 

350. Is it long since your attention was called 
to the question of infant insurance ? — It was four 
or five years ago. 

351. May 1 ask what it was (hat first drew 
your attention to the subject ? — What drew my 
attention first was what I. read and saw in the 
newspapers, coupled with the cases brought to 
me at the hospital. In years gone by I used to 
have a ji^reat number of very weakly infants 
brought to me close upon their death, for whom 
I used to give a certificate, not thinking there 
was anything wrong about the case ; it is only in 
the last four or five year^ that I have got to 
know that those children had many of them* been 
insured. 

352. Those children that were brought to you 
were brought towards the close of their lives ? 
— They were. 

353. You had no oppt rlunity of attending 
them for any length of time ? — Very often I only 
saw them once. 

354. Probably once or twice would be about 
the most you would have seen any of them ? — 
The majority of them I saw only once or twice. 

355. A number of those were cases of emacia- 
tion presumably ? — Yes, they were. 

356. May I ask this ; as regards emaciation it 
would appear upon your certificate as marasmus, 
would it not ? — It would appear upon the certifi- 
cate as marasmus, or congenital debility, as the 
case might be. 

357. And as regards external features, are 
they pretty much the same whether the child is 
dying from inability to digest food, or from food 
not being given ? — To a great extent. 



358. You could not tell without a post-mortem 
examination which it was? — No. 

359. The child being brought to you in a state 
of emaciation, the parents saying that "This 
child will not eat its food," or *' would not take 
it," you would have no means of checking that 
statement ? — None whatever. 

360. Your certificate would be marasmus, or 
atrophy ? — Yes. 



Chairman — continued . 

361. Your certificate is strictly as to the 
medical cause of death ? — Yes, as to tiie medical 
cause of death. 

362. When you were so much struck with 
those cases, which were brought to you, what 
action did you take ? — I first began questioning 
the mother, more particularly where I did not 
like the statement as regarded the child ; and if 
my suspicions were still further aroused by the 
answers, instead of giving a certificate I would 
write upon a slip of paper that the child had been 
brought to me in a state of extreme debility, 
that its death had ensued within a very short 
space of time afterwards, and that I could not give 
a certificate ; that was taken to the registrar. 

363. How many, upon the average, would there 
be of such cases? — There used to be, from »ix to 
ten years ago, a great number, but those cases 
have gradually dwindled away, and I cannot 
help thinking they have dwindled away because 
of tne great care I have exercised in the last four 
or five years in questioning the mothers before 
granting death certificates. 

364. You find that the parents rather avoid 
you ? — They will not come to the hospital at all 
in cases of that kind. 

365. Your suspicion arose, I may say, again 
from parents bringing them to you so late in the 
progress of the disease ?— Yes, in the last two or 
three days. 

366. 'Did the parents who brought those 
children so late to you show any particular 
parental aflfection or desire for their recovery?— 
bome of them did, 1 am sure ; others just the 
reverse; but I often noticed that the children 
were brought not by their own mothers, but 
by some friend, and when I have asked where 
the mother was, I was told either that she was 
ill in bed or working, or was deaf, or that there 
was some reason why she did not come to the 
hospital with her child. I noticed that, in several 
cases ; it seemed to me that to avoid questioning, 
somebody else brought the child. 

367. In order to avoid the inconvenience of 
questioning ? — Yes. 

368. It would npt be true to say that the 

Eeople no longer brought their children to your 
ospital, because they could get better attend- 
ance elsewhere ? — No. 

369. The medical skill at your hospital was of 
a high class ? — It is generally considered so. 

370. You do not think then that the diminu- 
tion in the number of cases you speak of is owing 
to the iact that the practice of insurance has 

ceased 
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Chairman — continued, 
ceased or diminished in SheflSeld?—! am sure 
that is not the case. 

371. The practice has greatly increased, has 
it not?— I believe it has, but 1 do not know of 
my own knowledge. 

372. Do you think that all the persons who 
give medical certificates are as careful as you 
have described yourself to be ? — 1 am sorry to 
say they are not. 

373. Medical certificates are given carelessly, 
you think ? — I am sure they are. 1 have given 
many carelessly myself from having no suspicion 
of their b«^ing anything wrong. 

374. I suppose, as a matter of fact, a very busy 
medical practitioner has not time to look very 
closely in the cases brought to him for certificate ? 
—They have no time, and, as it were, shift the 
responsibility on to the registrar of births and 
deaths. 

375. And in the case of hospitals in the out- 
patient department, we all know that in large 
towns they are very crowded ? — They are very 
crowded ; you can only devote a very short space 
of time to each case. 

376. A very great number of cases have to be 
dealt with in a very short time? — About a 
hundred cases have to be dealt with in about an 
hour and a^half. 

377. It is impossible to give much attention in 
those cases to each ? — It is. 

378. Supposing a doctor orders medicine, has 
he much power of ascertaining whether that 
medicine is given or not? — None whatever; they 
have only the mother's word for it. 

379. And similarly as regards that and medical 
comforts which doctor's order ? — I can only rely 
upon what the mother tells me at the hospital, 
because I never see them at all elsewhere. 

380. That observation would specially apply 
to what we call cases <)f out-patients ? — i es. 

381. I think you stated that it would be 
difficult to distinguish in many instances be- 
tween cases where the disease was natural, 
and cases where the natural disease was induced 
by evil intent ? — It is absolutely impossible ; you 
cannot tell. 

382. You might have a very strong suspicion 
but you could not hold that a suspicion would 
warrant you in withholding the certificate? — 
Not unless I could gather suspicious circum- 
stances from the neighbours or friends. 

383. Not from the symptoms ? — No. 

384. If suspicious circumstances did not come 
to your knowledge you would have no reason 
for refusing a certificate? — I should have no 
reason for refusing a certificate. 

385. Therefore, not only careless practitioners 
but a careful practitioner like yourself must fre- 
quently give certificates where they ought not ? 
—Very often. 

386. The medical certificate is, therefore, a 
very slight protection to the children ? — It is 
hardly aru' protection. 

387. When a medical certificate is refused and 
a case comes before the coroner, the doctor must 
naturally appear as a witness? — He must. 

388. What more can he state except the circum- 
stances which have come to his knowledge ? — He. 
can say nothing more than I am saving now, that 

(142.) 



Ch av man — continu ed . 

the case has not been treated properly, in his 
belief, but that he cannot verify it by actual facts. 

389. That would not be evidence to warrant a 
conviction for wilful neglect, or manslaughter ? 
— No. 

390. Therefore, in yuur opinion, the majority 
of cases which come before the coroner get off scot 
free ? — Yes. 

391. From the inadequacy of the medical evi 
dence ? — Yes, 

392. The only evidence the docter could give 
would be the medical history of the case? — xes, 
that is ail. 

393. And that he can only get from the parents 
of the child or those in charge of the child?— A 
doctor in my position can only get it from the 
parents. 

394. Have you known of cases which have 
been brought before the coroner and which have 
failed ? — I do not remember a single such case 
coming before the coroner ; I can only think that 
the registrar of births and deaths on receiving my 
note, and not the certificate of death, has given the 
parent the certificate himself. 

395. The registrar did ? — Yes, because I have 
never yet been called before the coroner upon a 
single occasion for one of those cases. 

396. Do you think the registrars are careless 
in giving their certificates ?— -I will not go so far 
as that, but they may err on the side of good 
nature and give the parent a certificate because 
they have no evidence and think they can get no 
evidence to inculpate him. 

397. Is it generally the opinion of your pro- 
fession, as far as you can gather, that there is a 
good deal of wilful neglect and child murder 
connected with insurance?— I believe it is a 
very common idea in the profession that 
there is a great deal of it going on. One 
cannot help thinking so, if one sees the cases 
that I see. 

398. Do you ever attend those cases at the 
children's houses? —Never. 

399. Always at the hospital? — Yes, always 
at the hospital ; they come as out-patients. 

400. Therefore if a child dies, you at the hos* 
pital have really hardly any chance of knowing 
the history of the case because you are not going 
backwards and forwards to the home? — I only 
get my knowledge from the parents the first time 
they bring a case, and that is often the only time. 
I had a case last week in which the mother 
brought a child to the hospital in the last stage of 
emaciation. I asked her whether the child was 
insured, and she told me it was not. Now we 
have in Sheffield an inspector from the society, 
and I wrote to him and asked him to inquire into 
the case before the mother came again. When 
I was at the hospital on the Saturday, I heard 
that a certificate was required for this child ; I 
had only seen it once ; the mother seemed a 
respectable woman ; I questioned her very closely 
and gave her a certificate^ but at the same time I 
wrote to the inspector, as I say, and he replied to 
me that he could find no evidence of wilful neglect 
or anything of the kind ; but I cannot understand 
why it was the mother only brought this child to 
me within two daysof its death. 

401. Are you in the habit of asking the parents 
when they bring a child to you whether the 
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child is insured ?~I am now ; T used not to do 

80. 

402. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
number of insured children as compared with 
those who are not insured, who are brought to 
you ? — I should think that somewhere about 25 
per cent, of the children T have inquired into 
have been insured, but I have only the mother's 
statement to go upon, and the mother can easily 
say the child is not insured when it is. 

403. Whenever the mother says it is insured, 
you know, of course, that it is insured?— Yes. 

404. But it is by no means certain, when she 
says it is not insured, that it is not insured ? — I 
cannot tell that. 

405. Have you ever known any cases of this 
kind being brought before the assize court at 
SlieflSeld ? — Not one. 

406. And you know very few cases, I should 
presume, from what you have said, in which a 
coroner's jury has returned a verdict against the 
parents ? — I have not had one. 

407. Although you have had good reason Cor 
believing that in many cases you ought to have 
had them? — 1 know it. 

408. You do not give that as a guess, but as a 
moral certainty ? — A moral certainty as great as 
anything ran be where I have not the actual 
facts to deal with. 

Lord Clifford of Ckudleigh. 

409. Have you any reason to think that 
mothers do conceal the fact that a child is in- 
sured? — I am not aware of that from actual facts, 
but I have my suspicions very often that it 
is so. 

410. You have never discovered a case, have 
you? — No; because it is only within the last 
year that we have had an inspector that I could 
apply to to tell me : in cue case the mother told 
me that the child was not insured and it was in- 
sured, but in one case only, that I know of. 

Chairman. 

411. That was a recent case, I think? — It 
occurred about six months ago. 

412. Since the inspector has been in Sheffield ? 
Yes. 

Lord Norton. 

413. You seem to think that this class of cases 
has dwindled away since more care has been 
taken; does that mean that more inquiry has 
been made ? — Yes ; more inquiry has been 
made. 

414. Have you any suggestion to make to the 
Committee as to improving the action of the 
certificate generally ; one suggestion has been 
made that a certificate should be given on the 
first insurance only? — it is a very difficult matter 
to say ; I have thuught about it, but I have come 
to no definite conclusion as to what would be the 
best thing to do. 

415. As the cases come to vou at the hospital 
you can hardly tell much of the character of the 
people who come? — No, very little; because it 
is so very easy to keep a child in dirt^ clothes 
and unwashed at home, and vet to bring it up 
looking fairly respectable at the hospital. 



Lord Norton — continued. 

416. What is your idea of the character of 
parents generally in such suspicious cases? — I 
should say that it is about half-and-balt. Some 
seem to huve a great deal of motherly care and 
instinct about them, while others seem to be per- 
fectly callous about it. There is no doubt that, 
so far as illegitimate children are concerned, 
there seems to be no motherly care whatsoever. 

417. Have you any means of saying what 
proportion of the cases are illegitimate ? — 1 
cannot give the proportion ; a large number of 
the cases in Sheffield are those of illegitimate 
children, but I could not give any percentage- 

418. You do not know at all the proportion of 
the cases in which the child is in the care of a 
stepmother, the mother being dead ?— No ; I 
daresay there may be many such cases, but 1 do 
not know them ; I take it for granted that the 
mother is the mother of the child and not a step- 
mother, unless there is something to arouse ray 
suspicions. 

419 When you say so generally that you 
cannot be sure whether the cases are truly stated 
to you, why, in those circumstances, do you 
suspect?— My susjncions are aroused in the first 
instance by the appearance of the child ; if the 
child is very close to its death, as you can see by 
its appearance, my suspicions are still further 
aroused ; and, unless the mother can very straisfht- 
forwardly answer all my questions, I am, of 
course, still further suspicious. 

420. You say that the cases have been 
diminished by the employment of an inspector ; 
who is the inspector and what is his business ? — 
He is an inspector appointed by the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

Lord Poltimore, 

421. Are the children generally brought to 
you in the first stage of illness, or, as a rule, are 
they brought to you wlien they are very far 
gone ? — A careful mother always brings the child 
at an early stage of illness, unless it is one of 
those numerous cases in which it has been seen 
by another doctor outside, and he says he believes 
he cannot get it better, and then they bring the 
child to me ; there may be many cases in which 
the child has been treated quite properly out ot 
doors, but the parent brings it up to me very 
near its death, hoping it may get better treat- 
ment, or different treatment, at the hospital. 

422. Can you tell me at all the proportion of 
such cases? — No; but we get a very great 
number of cases. The out-pationt visiting days 
are Mondays and Thursdays ; and on Mondays 
I should say that, out of 100 children brought 
up, there would be three or four cases of emacia- 
tion, which be perfectly honest cases of emacia- 
tion due to marasmus, but I should feel perfectly 
sure, though I may be wrong in my opinion 
about it, that they are cases of neglect. 

Lord Thring, 

423. Why do they bring you up the neglected 
children ? — For the certificate. 

424. If the child is once seen by you at the 
hospital, and the mother comes to you another 
day and then says the child is dead, do you grant 
the certificate ? — Very rarely of late. In some 
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Lord Thring — continued. 

cases I have written to the i?aspector to inquire 
into the case, but more frequently I have refused 
a certificate, giving only a slip of paper to take 
to the registrar. 

425. How do you know that the chUd is dead ? 
— I have only the mother's word for that; a 
mother brought up a child last Thursday week, 
and on the Saturday she applied for a certi- 
ficate. 

426. Do you grant a certificate without seeing 
that the child is dead?-- Yes; the child is at 
home. I do not see the child. 

427. Is that the practice of the hospital? — It 
is the practice of all hospitals in simdar cases; 
we must take the word of the parent that the 
child is dead, because we are not an out-patient 
visiting hospital. 

428. But it surprises me to learn that you 
grant a certificate at all ? — In most cases I am 
not surprised to hear that the child is dead. 

429. How many times would you have a child 
brought up before you granted a certificate ? — 
I have done so when it has been brought up 
once, twice, or three times, quite according to the 
nature of the case ; if it is a case which is to my 
mind free from suspicion, I should grant it. 

430. The question suggest- itself, of course ; 
how do you know what the child dies of if you 
do not see the death ; I suppose you presume 
that the disease continues ? — If a child is Drought 
up at three or four months of age only weighing 
3 or 4 lbs., it would be a very great miracle that 
the child should riecover, and I tell the mother, 
the first time she brings it up, that the child will 
most likely die, and that no medical aid will be 
of any avail. I lecture her, and ask her why 
she has not brought up the child before ; she may 
give sometimes one reason and sometimes ano- 
ther, but I have not the slightest doubt that what 
the mother tells me afterwards is true, that the 
child died at a certain time, and I must give the 
certificate. 

431. Supposing you did not give the certificate, 
what would happen to you ? — If I did not give 
the certificate, and the registrar refused to give 
a certificate, the case would have to go before 
the coroner, and I should be called up to give 
evidence before the coroner, and also at the 
magistrate's court, I presume, and also at the 
assizes. 

432. I do not mean that ; but supposing you 
had not seen the child dead, and did not give the 
certificate, what would happen to you ; is it not 
a sufficient justification for you to say that ynu 
have not seen the child dead? — If the child died 
between the two visiting days in the week, and 
I had no cause for suspicion, I should give the 
certificate, because I should know that the mother 
had not the chance of bringing the child up 
again to see me ; but if the child was very ill, 
and very near death when brought to me, I 
should say to the mother, " This child is very ill ; 
I cannot take the responsibility of giving you a 
certificate if it dies between Monday and Thurs- 
day. It is your duty to call in a medical man ; 
if you cannot call in a^medical man and pay him, 
there is the parish doctor you can call in." 

433. I cannot understand why that parish 
doctor should give a certificate at all, and why 
you do not say, '^ I am not in a position to give a 

(142.; 



Lord Thring — contin u ed. 

certificate, I have only seen the child once pre- 
viously, I do not know that the child is dead ;" 
it is only an inference that the child died of the 
same disease as that for which it was seen ? — It 
is only an inference that the child has died of 
that disease, but the inference is a (airly solid 
one. 

434. I cannot understand why you do not 
refuse the certificate? — I think, in many in- 
stances, it would be a great unkindness t) the 
parents to put them still further to the trouble 
if they are perfectly honest people and do not 
wish to call in other advice, or better advice than 
they have had. 

435. How would you put the parents to trouble? 
— The trouble would be having the coroner's 
inquest upon the child ; and again, the parents 
could not bury unless they got either my certi 
ficale or the registrar's certificate. 

436. But if you are at all doubtful they ought 
not to bury under those circumstances? — I quite 
admit that. I freely admit that I must have 
given many certificates in my time which I ought 
not to have given. 

Lord Brougham and f^aux. 

437. In the event of one of these dissolute 
mothers telling you what was not true, and that 
you did not give a certificate, what would be the 
effect of your decision? — I could not imagine 
such a case ; I never had such a case ; it would 
defeat its own object, I should think ; if I gave 
a certificate for a child which was not dead, I do 
not know what benefit the certificate would be to 
the people. 

Lord HerschelL 

438. The registrar does not register merely 
upon the medical certificate ; he requires, does he 
not, the statement of some one who was present 
at the time of the death ? — Yes. 

439. So that the fact of the death does not rest 
upon the certificate, but rests upon the evidence 
of some one whp was present at the time of the 
death ? —Yes. 

440. Then the medical certificate gives the 
probable cause of death (upon the assumption 
that the child is dead) which fact the reiristrar 
has learned from some other quarter, and, as I 
understand, if you had seen the child within a 
short period of its death, and learned that it was 
dead, and had seen from such-and-such conditions 
that it seemed to be due to that disease, it would 
be the ordinary course to give the certificate that 
it had died of that disease ? — Yes. 

441. I suppose, if the certificate were not 
granted under such circumstances, where there 
was no suspicion, the records of the cause of death 
would be nothing like as complete as they are ; 
they are only obtained from the last medical 
practitioner who treated the patient? — That 
is so. 

442. Supposing that you refused to give a 
certificate, under what circumstances ought the 
registrar to permit the funeral to proceed with- 
out the certificate of the coroner ? — That I can- 
not say; of those cases that I have referred to 
not a single case has come before the coroner, I 
take it, because I have not been summoned. 

443. Is there no cause of death registered at 
all in such a case? — 1 believe the registrar 
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Lord Herschell — continued. 

simply takes it from the mother's lips, ^ She has 
wasted away." 

444. But when a medical man has been 
attending the patient within a day or two of the 
patient's death, if the medical man states that he 
IS unable to state the cause of death, do you 
mean to say that the registrar would insert 
simply what he has leai*nt from the mother l — It 
must be so. 

445. Or would he leave a blank ?— " Debility 
uncertified," I have seen in a certificate ; " un- 
certified " is occasionally inserted. 

446. The registrar, according to your idea, 
possibly communicates with the coroner, and the 
coroner thinks that the child may be buried 
without an inquest? — I think it very possible 
that that may be so. 

447. Could you communicate to the Com- 
mittee some of those instances which would 
enable the Committee to know who is the regis- 
trar to apply to for an explanation as to what 
was done in the particular cases where you have 
refused to certify ? — Any of the registrars of 
births and deaths in Sheffield could do that. 

448. Do you mean to say there could be cases 
in the districts of each of them, where you have 
refused to certify ? — No doubt there must have 
been cases in all of them in the last 10 years. 

449. Would you have any means of referring, 
so as to enable you to know the particular cases 
in which you refused to certify ? — No ; but I 
know a registrar's name in Sheffield at the 
present time who, I have no doubt, could give 
information upon the subject ; he is one of the 
registrars of the Eccleshall district. 

Earl Beatichamp. 

450. The registrar's certificate is required 
for the ordinary burial ? — After the doctor has 
been, the doctor's certificate goes to the regis- 
trar. 

451. No clergyman can bury except upon the 
production of the registrar's certificate ? — That 
is so. 

452. The registrar's certificate is required for 
the pur|)ose of burial? — Yes. 

453. But are you aware that under the 
Friendly Societies Act of 1875 a special certi- 
ficate is required to enable the insurance com- 
panies to pay the insurance money ? — I do not 
know that. 

454. Section 28 says, by sub-section 2, *^ No 
society shall pay any sum on the death of a child 
under 10 years of age except to the parent of 
such child, or to the personal representative of 
such parent, and upon the production by such 
parent or his personal representative of a certi- 
ficate of death issued by the registrar of deaths, 
or other person having the care of the register of 
deaths, containing the particulars after-men- 
tioned." Then there are the particulars, and then 
another sub-section, sub-section 4, goes on to say, 
'^ No registrar of deaths shall give anyone or 
more certificates of death for the payment in the 
whole of any sum of money exceeding 6 /. on the 
death of a child under five years, or tor the pay- 
ment in the whole of a sum exceeding 10 /. on 
the death of a child under 10 years; and no 
such certificate shall be granted unless the cause 
of death has been previously entered in the 



Earl Beauchamp — continued, 
register of deaths on the certificate of a coroner 
or of a registered medical practitioner who at- 
tended such deceased child during its last ill- 
ness, or except upon the production of a certificate 
of the probable cause of death under the baud of 
a registered medical practitioner, or of other 
satisfactory evidence of the same." You were 
not aware of those provisions ? — I was not. 

455. Assuming these provisions to be the 
law, when you have signed that paper which you 
have described to us, the registrar mij;ht grant a 
certificate for burial, but he could not grant the 
certificate which would justify the insurance 
company in paying the insurance money ? — So 
I understand from what your Lordship has been 
good enough to read. 

456. Will you describe to us more particularly 
the contents of the paper which you have signed 
in various cases in which you have refused the 
certificate ? — First there is the date, then ** Child's 
Hospital, Sheffield. This child has been brought 
up to me in the last stage of emaciation," or 
" the last stage of congenital debility," or some 
similar term of that kind. *' The mother now 
applies for a death certificate. I cannot give it." 
Then I sign my name. 

457. You do not know the eflPect of the 
working of the law of insurance sufficiently 
to tell us any instance in which the insurance 
has been either paid or withheld after the sig- 
nature of such a paper by you ? — No, I do not 
know that part of it at all. 

458. Your withholding the certificate, and 
signing a paper of that description, would prevent 
the registrar giving such a certificate as would 
justify the payment of the money by the in- 
surance company ? — So I believe. 

459. By Act of Parliament? — So I believe. 

460. Would you describe to the Committee a 
little more in detail what the position of the 
Children's Hospital in Sheffield is ? — It as an out- 
patient and in-patient hospital ; but it is a very 
much larger out-patient hospital, in proportion, 
than an in-patient hospital. 

461. But your relations to anybody who comes 
in there are purely voluntary ? — They are purely 
voluntary. 

462. Nobody is compelled to come to you ? 
—No. 

463. You are not in a position of a parish 
officer ? — No ; the only passport for admission is 
poverty and suitability, for both out and in- 
patients. 

464. Then your experience is necessarily very 
different from that of a parochial medical officer? 
— It is very different because I never see a 
patient in his own home by any chance. 

465. Whereas it is the duty of the parochial 
medical officer to see patients in their own homes? 
— Yes, it is, if they call him in, to do so. 

466. It is no part of your business to visit 
them in their own homes ? — Not at all. 

467. How long has your inspector been 
appointed? — A little over a year. 

468. I think you mentioned one case of a 
mother concealing the ftict of a child being in- 
sured ; has there been more than one case of that 
sort brought to your knowledge ? — And stating 
that it was not insured, only one case that I know 
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Earl Beauchamp — continued, 
of; but last Monday week I had what I thought 
was a very suspicious case, which I handed over 
to the inspector, but the inspector could not find 
out anything, because the neighbours will not 
deal hardly with one another unless there is 
sonietMng very gross, and a child can so easily 
be put away by slow degrees and by small opiates, 
as I have often found to be the case, that even 
the neighbours' suspicions are not aroused. 

469. Have you found, generally, on the part 
of mothers, great intelligence with respect to the 
bringmg up of their children?— There is a great 
deal of ignorance, but I think the majority are 
intelligent. 

470. Where children are brought up by hand, 
do you find adequate intelligence shown on the 

Jmrt of the mother, as to the preparation of food, 
or instance?— There is very great ignorance in 
that respect. When I see an emaciated child I am 
in the habit of eaying, " What are you feeding 
that child upon ? " and if it is a child of 10 or 12 
months, but not younger, and they say, " It 
feeds with us, sir," nothing can be worse than 
that. 

471. And that on the part of parents who 
were supposed to be careful and affectionate ? 
— Yes ; I cannot help thinking that if it is not 
criminal it is very gross negligence, because they 
have other mothers older than themselves around 
and alongside of them, and they ought to be able 
to find out what to do, if they are ignorant them- 
selves. 

472. Do you think, speaking from your own 
knowledge, that it is fair to say that mothers of 
the working classes have an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the best way of bringing up children by 
hand ?— I should say that 50 per cent, of them 
have an intelligent appreciation of how to bring 
up children by hand ; they have been taught for 
many years now. We distribute leaflets from 
the Children's Hospital in any case where we 
think the mother is ignorant, giving directions 
for her to go by. For the last 14 years I have 
endeavoured, as far as I possibly could, by the 
aid of these leaflets, to inculcate that knowledge, 
and I think it must be only very young and 
reckless mothers who could feed their children 
in the way that some feed them. 

473. What is the average rate of infant mor- 
tality in Sheffield?— I could not say, speaking 
from memory. 

474. What is the average rate of general 
mortality in Sheffield ? — The average rate would 
be about 22, I believe ; that would be about the 
average death rate ; it was 25 a little while ago, 

475. Although you are surgeon to the 
Children's Hospital, you cannot give the Com- 
mittee any information with respect to the rate 
of mortality amongst children in Sheffield ?— Not 
from memory, I have known it and appreciated 
it, but at the present time I cannot bear in mind 
what it is. 



Earl Beauchamp — continued. 

476. Have you formed any comparison as to 
the proportion of children in Shenield insured 
and uninsured ? — I have not formed any such 
comparison ; I have not studied the question in 
that light at all ; it is only facts which have been 
brought before me at the hospital which I can at 
all deal with. 

Lord Chancellor. 

477. Have you any means of knowing how 
many children are insured ? — Only those that I 
inquire into. I inquire into a good number. I 
might inquire into half-a-dozen cases a week. 

478. What I mean is, have you any means 
of ascertaining how many are insured without 
reference to those that came before you ? — I have 
no means of ascertaining that. 

479. Will you tell the Committee what is the 
form of certificate you give in case of death? — 
Three is the name, age, and address of the child, 
with spaces for the primary and secondary cause 
of death, and also the length of time the disease 
has lasted ; that is the certificate. 

480. Then you certify, not the death but the 
cause of death, assuming the death to have taken 
place ? — Yes ; there is also a blank space in each 
certificate which has to be filled in or left vacant, 
according to what the medical man thinks that 
the child died of, as I am informed, if I have not 
seen the child dead. I ought to have mentioned 
that before. 

481. What is about the average attendance of 
your out-patient children during the year? — 
The attendances are between 16,000 and 20,000, 
but the distinct or separate cases are between 
4,000 and 5,000. 

482. During the whole period you have been 
speaking of, how many times do you think you 
have reiused to certify upon the ordinary certifi- 
cate, and have given the paper you spoke of? — 
Not more than half-a-dozen times, perhaps, in a 
year, for the last three or four years; before that 
hardly any at all ; because I had no suspicion 
then that the question of money was mixed up 
with the death of the child. 

Chairman, 

483. You stated that 50 per cent, of the 
parents were intelligent as regards the bringing 
up of children ; therefore, 50 per cent, may be 
ignorant ; that being the case, there being s.me 
ignorance and even considerable ignorance, a 
mother who wished to show a child foul play 
could always shield herself under the plea, of 
ignorance ? — I have no doubt they do so. 

484. The amount of prevalent iunorance would 
become an easy and handy excuse for a person 
dealing out foul play ? — I am quite sure it 
does. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Mr. henry BURRY PULLEN BURRY, l.r.c.p., m.r.c.s., is called in; and Examined, 

as follows : 

Chairman. Chairman — continued. 

485. You are a Licentiate of the Royal Col- 486. And a Member of the Royal College of 
lege oir Physicians ?— I am. Surgeons ?— Yes. 

(14!2.) ^ 4 487. Youj 
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Chairman— continued. 

487. You are also a general practitioner ? — Ye?. 

488. How long have you been in practice? — 
12^ years. 

489. You were first appointed as house physi- 
cian, and afterwards as house surgeon at the 
London Hospital? — Yes. 

490. Have you had any experience in rural 
districts ? — Yes, ever since then ; for a little over 
ten year?. 

491. Therefore, in fact, two years and a-half 
years in London, and 10 years in the country, 
cover your medical experience ? — Yes, about. 

492. Where has been your practice? — My 

fractice has been in the north of Hertfordshire ; 
wish particularly to draw attention to this : at 
BaldocK, in Hertfordshire; Stotfold, in Bedford- 
shire, and Arlesey, in Bedfordshire ; those were 
three places at which child-life insurance was 
carried on to a varying extent, and, more or less, 
amongst differing classes of population ; and now, 
for the last six years, I have been at Liphook, in 
Hampshire, and I observe a different state of 
affairs amongst the neople there. 

493. What was the occupation of the popula- 
tion at Baldock? — The population of Baldock 
was almost exclusively engaged in malting and 
brewing, and the women in straw-plaiting; but 
at Arlesey they were engaged in brick-making 
and clay-work, as well as straw-plaiting. 

494. And at Liphook the occupation is chiefly 
agriculture ? — Entirely. 

495. In point of fact, you have had a very 
varied experience? — Yes. 

496. Have you, during your experience in 
those respective places, had your attention called 
to infant insurance? — I have directed a great 
deal of attention to the subject. 

497. In which of those places would you say 
infant insurance was carried on most? — I think 
it was about the same all round at each of the 
four places I have mentioned. 

498. Have you formed any strong opinion 
upon the subject of" infant insurance? — I have, a 
very strong one. 

499. Against it ? — Very strongly against ir. 

500. Will you give the Committee the grounds 
upon which you came to that strong opinion? — 
The great frequency with which I was called in 
to cases of moribund children. I had a branch 
surgery in Arlesey while living at Baldock, the 
two places being four or five miles apart, and 
was constantly called in to see moribund children ; 
it was a matter of constant occurrence while I 
was there. 

• 501. When did you see the children? — On the 
point of death, and they were dead within a few 
hours. 

502. Those illnesses were not, I presume, 
what would be called sudden and rapid illnesses 
which would have prevented the parents calling 
in assistance? — Not at all; they were all cases 
in which a certain amount of medical attention 
and skill would probably have pulled the child 
through ; they nearly all seemed to be suffering 
from lung troubles ; they appeared to be children 
who had been allowed to catch a cold and had 
not been [)roperly looked alter for it, but had 
been allowed to get into that state. 

503. Are you aware what number or pro- 
portion of those children were insured ; did you 



Chairman — continued. 

take any means of inquiry ? — Nearly all were in- 
sured. 

504. You ascertained that? — Yes, or rather 
I did not ascertain it ; the people do not make 
any secret about it; they openly admitted it ; it 
had become a notorious thing in Arlesey. 

505. You were just called in in time to enable 
them to get a certificate for registration ? — Just 
that and nothing else. 

506. Did you notice that that was very fre- 
quently the case? — Yes. 

507. Especially and almost exclusively in the 
insurance cases ? — My impression is that it was 
exclusively in insurance cases, but I would not 
be positive about it. 

508. But you are i»ositive that the large 
majority were insured cases? — Distinctly; the 
very larire majority. 

509. How did you know they were insured 
cases? — Either thcj people told me beforehand, or 
came to me afterwards to ask about the certi- 
ficate. 

510. And you would sometimes ask whether 
the child was insured? — Yes, occasionally. 

511. The parents had no hesitation at all in 
telling you that the child was insured ? — I never 
met with any. 

512. There was no attempt at concealment at 
all ?— I never met with any. 

513. What would you say was the character 
of the people who thus insured their children ? — 
The people who insured their children were of 
all sorts, good, bad, and indifferent; but the 
classes amongst which this neglect took place, 
the cases in which there were deaths brought 
about in this way, were the most profligate, 
adulterous, drunken, aud dirty; everything is 
abominable and filthy in those people's places. 

514. Were many of those children illegiti- 
mate? — About half the children in the place 
were illegitimate ; at any rate, an enormous 
number. 

515. It was not y*>ur experience apparently 
that the fact of a man receiving weekly wages 
made him always kindly and affectionate ? — Not 
at all ; many of those men were making good 
money, from 1 /. co 30 s, a week in the brick 
fields. 

516. I suppose a great many of them were 
intemperate ? — All of them, more or less. 

517. What would you say of the mothers? — 
I did not know much about the mothers. 

518. But the fathers? — The fathers were an 
awfully drunken lot. 

519. You say, in your notes, that the children 
of the married people, as v\ell as the unmarried, 
were neglected until it was too late to save life ; 
you did not observe any diff*erence ? — I do 
not think I did ; the people used to live to- 
gether as man and wife and have children, any 
number of them ; I came across cases in which 
people had lived together as man and wife and 
had several children, and then got married, so 
that you could not tell whether you were treating 
legitimate children or not ; you might say that 
five out of six of the weddings that took place 
were necessary, or that there had been children 
before. 

520. You ai*e speaking specially of Arlesey ? — 
Yes. 

^ 521. jWas 
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521. Was it your opinion that the insurance 
money was any temptation to people of this 
class r — I think so, and I have always thought 
so. 

522. A drunken, intemperate, and debauched 
man would be tempted by money, which he could 
spend in debauchery and drink ? — I have always 
thought so. 

523 Parental affection for his child would not 
prevent that ? — There is very little parental 
aft'ection amongst the average of those people. 

524. Because they were a hard-up, drunken, 
and worthless people? — They simply care for 
nothing but drink. 

525. \ \ ere you called in as parish doctor or 
as an ordinary practitioner? — As an ordinary 
practitioner. 

526. As an ordinary practitioner you were, of 
course, entitled to fees ; did vou generally find 
when a child was insured by the parent, and died, 
that you got your fees paid pretty regularly ? — T 
got almost no fees at all. 

527. You found the parents got the insurance 
money, but you, at all events, were not benefited 
by it? — I do not know anything about the in- 
surance money ; I know I got no fees. 1 used 
to reckon about 50 per cent, bad debts in the 
place. 

528. You did not find that in the case of the 
insured children you were better paid than in 
the case of the uninsured children ? — I cannot 
tell that. 

529. You did not get the fees, at any rate ? — 
No ; I used to make 50 per cent, bad debts. 

530. Had you any sicK clubs in your neigh- 
bourhood ? — Yes, there were sick clubs in the 
neighbourhood. 

531. In those sick clubs the patients could cet 
the doctor's attendance for notning ? — But that 
only related to the labourers themselves, not to 
the children. 

532. It would apply, would it not, to cases 
where parents in various benefit clubs made 
their children members of the clubs. Children 
can be made members of those clubs, can they 
not ? — Not in the ordinary sick clubs ; but in 
that neighbourhood every doctor had a little club 
of his own for children. 

533. And the parents paid so much a week or 
so much a year in those clubs ? — Yes. 

534. And then got doctor's attendance for 
nothing ? — Yes. 

535. Did you notice that those who provided 
for sickness through your club sent for you as 
late as those who had their children insured ? — I 
do not remember a single case of those in my 
club having a sudden or suspicious death.' 

536. You drew a distinction between those 
who were insured in such sick clubs and those 
who were insured in other insurance societies ? — 
I did not as a general principle, because 1 did 
not know ; but as to that particular case, it was 
so, that none of the members of my little club 
died a suspicious death. 

537. Did you often have occasion to refuse a 
certificate in an insurance case ? — No ; my prac- 
tice, as a rule, was not to refuse a certificate un- 
less there was something definite, absolutely 
certain. 

(142.) 
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538. Was that on account of the difficulty of 
proving the facts before the coroner afterwards ? 
— That is one reason ; another Is, that if you see 
a child or person before death, the certincate is 
expected of you. 

539. It would be an injurious thing for a 
private practitioner, not a parish doctor or official, 
if he got the name of frequently refusing certifi- 
cates ? — That is so. 

540. Parents would not like to call him in ? — 
^'ot only parents, but other people also. 

541. Do you think there are many cases of 
criminal neglect which in this way escape the 
law ? — I do not believe the law knows anything 
about the cases, or gets hold of 5 per cent, of the 
cases. 

542. Did you ever know a case brought up 
before the coroner ? — Yes, I knew one, and in 
that case the coroner could do nothing but censure 
the woman. This was not at Anesey, but in 
another part of Hertfordshire. 

543. The coroner did not send the woman on 
to the assizes ? — No, he could not do that. 

544. It is your distinct opinion that in the 
cases you have mentioned, the insurance money 
was an inducement to the parent either to do away 
with the child or to criminally neglect it ? — I am 
strongly of that opinion. 

liOrd Clifford of Chudleigh. 

545. Upon the question of certificate you say 
you sometimes know that a child is insured by 
the parents coming to you for a certificate ; has 
that to be handed to the insurance office ? — 
That is what it is wanted for, but it is of no 
good. 

546. The parents tell you it is wanted in 
order to insure their getting the money ''' — 
Yes. 

Lord HcrschelL 

547. You alluded to those different places 
apparently for the purpose of drawing some 
distinction between them ; I should like to know 
what that was ? — At Arlesey the population was 
of the wretched and fearful description I have 
mentioned, and that is where the suspicious 
deaths took place in much the larger proportion. 
At Stotfold a place of the same size, but not so 
depraved, it was less ; and much less also at Bal- 
dock ; but at Liphook, where I live now, there 
is almost purity, I should think, in this matter ; 
I have never seen a single case in six years that 
was suspicious. 

548. So that although you think that infant 
insurance prevailed about equally at the several 
places, the evils of it depended U| on the character 
of the population? — Yes, exactly. 

Earl Beauchamp, 

549. You told the Committee that at Baddock, 
and also at Stotfold, all the moribund children 
brought to you were insured ; speaking generally; 
were all the children in the district insured? 
— I could not say that; a very larger number 
were. 

550. It was the prevailing habit of the district ? 
— Child insurance was very prevalent in the 
district. 

551. In the case you have just given the Com- 
D mittee 
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mittee where the coroner censured the woman, was 
she the naother of the child ? — I am almost positive 
she was. 

552. But you cannot say ft>r certain ? — I cannot 
say absolutely for certain, but I am almost certain 
she wa«. 

553. Miglit she have been a nurse or step- 
mother ? — ^No ; I am almost certain she was the 
mother. 

Lord Chancellor, 

554. Were you called before the coroner ? — 
I was. 

555. What was the cause of death? — Bad 
feeding. 

556. Not starvation ? — Physiologically it was 
starvation, but not in the other way ; the child 
had had food, but it had had food that it could 
not digest. 

557. But it was established that the child had 
been fed by the mother ? — Yes ; it had been fed 
on biscuits and boiled bread ; it was a very little 
child of about six weeks or two months old. It 
simply could not digest the food. 

55S, The result of that was that the view 
ultimately entertained was that the child had 
not been wilfully put out of the world ? — I do 
not think it was. 

Chairman. 

559. It is quite easy, is it not, for a parent 
who knows how to do it, to kill a child by over 
feeding or cramming it? — I do not know about 
its being easy ; but it is not difficult if you have 



Chairman — continued, 
a child which is at all weakly, by giving it 
the wrong food, to kill it. Tlwre is one case 
which it would be as well to mention, because it 
perhaps shows another aspect of the case, and 
that is this : There was one case I knew of two 
years ago, in which there were four or five 
children ; I think it was five then in the family, 
one of whom was a delicate one, and that was the 
one that was insured ; none of rhe others were 
insured, until I pointed it out to the people, and 
I refused to admit it. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

560. With reference to those insurance 
societies which you speak of, were they local or 
branches of any great central body ? — One is cer- 
tainly a branch of a large central body. I do 
not quite know what the other is ; we had two 
in our neighbourhood. 

561. Could you tell the Committee how the 
payii.ents are made ? — Weekly or fortnightly. 

562. To whom are they made? — They are 
made to a canvassing agent; a man who goes 
round trying to get new business and collecting 
the pence at the same time. 

563. Have you any objection to tell the Com- 
mittee the name of the central society ? — I do 
Hot know that I have ; the Prudential Society is 
one. I do not know what the other is ; they 
call themselves by so many names; it is some 
society with head-quarters at Croydon. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Mr. HENRY ALGERNON HODSON,l.b.c.p., M.R.c.8.,is called in ; and Examined as follows. 



Chairman. 

564. YotJ are a member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons and also a Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians ? — Yes. 

565. You are at present a physician prac- 
tising in Brighton ? — Yes. 

666. Before you practised in Brighton you 
had a large practice m the county of Devon? — 
Yes ; before that I was house surgeon to a large 
London hospital. 

567. Have you formed a strong opinion as 
to the connection between murder or the putting 
away of children and insurance ? — A very strong 
opinion. 

568. Was that founded upon your experience 
in London and in the country, or only in the 
country ? — Principally in the country. 

569. In what part of the country ? — In Devon- 
shire. 

570. It was an entirely agricultural popula- 
tion, I presume ? — No, it was not aa entirely 
agricultural population; there were potteries 
and clay-works, brick-making. 

571. In what part of Devonshire? — A place 
called Bovey Tracy. 

572. Would you kindly say to the Committee 
upon what grounds you formed this unfavourable 
impression as regards child insurance ? — My 
attention was drawn first to the subject by find- 
ing that the children did not get well, as they 
should. I found small babies who really ou^ht 
to get well, did not get well, and then on careful 
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inquiry, by being able to see the chidren at 
their homes, I found they were simply ill-fed; 
they were fed with bad food., and certainly, to 
the best of my belief, no medicine was given 
them ; and I am sorry to say that in every such 
case I found out that the child was insured. 

573. That caused your unfavourable opinion 
upon the subject? — Yes, it did. 

574. Is it an easy matter to bring home this 
crime of wilful neu:lect and child murder to the 
parent? — It is impossible, under the present 
state of the law, for this simple reason ; that 
although one is perfectly satisfied, as I have been 
in many cases, that a child has been literally 
murdered, for I can call it nothing else, yet if 
you get them up before the coroner you are 
asked. Are you prepared to swear that that child 
would have lived if it had been properly fed ? 
Of course you cnnnot swear that, and then the 
case falls through at once. 

575. Have you had a case of that sort before 
the coroner ? — Yes, it \Ta8 a case where the child 
was, practically speaking, starved to death ; an 
inquest was held and fhe verdict was "Died 
from natural causes." 

576. Did you give notice tiiat in every suoh 
case in which you knew the child was insured, 
you would refuse the certificate? — ^I did. 

577. Do you think the company were cognisant 
of this announcement? — I do, because an agent 
came to see me about it. 

578. As 
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578. As regards the Bymptoms of foul play, 
would you say the mothers are becoming quite 
skilled and crafty in the way of putting away 
children ? — I think they are. 

579. They can put them away without starving 
them, can they not ? — They can put them away 
by simply giving bad food and feeding them 
irregularly ; they give them food ; they do not 
directly starve them, but improper food is as bad 
as insufficient feeding. 

580. When ycu ordered medicine for a child, 
had you any power of testing whether the 
medicine was given or not ? — Simply by cross- 
examination ; occasionally you could tell, but it 
was very difficult to ascertain. In the hospital 
you can tell exactly, because your own nurses 
give it, but in their own houses it is impossible 
to tell. 

581. What kind of character did those people 
bear who you thought were doing away with 
their children ? — 1 should call them decidedly 
dissolute. 

582. Were there a considerable number of 
them ? — Yes. 

583. You did not find that their parental 
affection was very strong?- -Not in those cases. 

584. Of course the respectable poor ^?— The 

respectable poor do not insure their children. 

585. You think the majority of the reapectable 
poor were not in the habit of insuring their 
children ? — Yes. 

586. It was only this very low and bad clasSjjrou 
think, who were in the habit of insuring ? — That 
18 so. The same thing is taking place now. I 
am connected with the General Hospital at Hove, 
Brighton, and there the same thing takes place ; 
of course I do not see the poor at their homes 
there, but the house surgeon told me yesterday 
that it is very largely done there ; he says that 
they have had a very large number of cases of 
marasmus, which is wasting disease, in which we 
are perfectly satisfied that the children are simply 
starved for the sake of the insurance money. 

587. Is it the case that dov-'tors do not care 
very much to bring those cases before the coroner 
because they know it is no use ? — It is an utter 
waste of time. 

588. The doctors no not care to do it knowing 
that it is no use ? — It being of no use. 

589. Your experience at Brighton goes to the 
same point as your experience in Devonshire ? — 
That is so, only that I have not the same ex- 
perience at Brighten, because I only see the 
children that are brought to the hospital ; I do 
see cases of it, but not so many as I did in 
Devonshire, but every one I speak to makes the 
same remark as to insurance ; it is simply a pre- 
mium for murder. 

Lord Norton, 

590. When you say that the respectable poor 
do not insure, do you positively state it as your 
opinion that the great mass of the insurance 
of children is by dissolute, parents ? — I stated 
that that was simply my experience of people in a 
certain locality ; my experience of people in this 
locality was that the dissolute people insured 
their children. 

591. And that the others did not? — In that 
particular locality. 

(142.) 
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692. D > you mean in Brighton or Devonshire ? 
— i do not know enough about the people in 
Brighton ; I see a very Targe number there, but 
they are brought to the hospital ; I do not know 
about them at home. 

593. Have you any idea whether a very lar^e 
number of those children who are insured would 
be illegitimate children ? — I do not think that 
makes any difference. 

Earl of Selborne. 

594. I suppose you would have no means of 
judging what sort of proportion those who live 
bear to those who die? — I camMt form an 
opinion upon that. 

595. Or what amount they are insured for? — 
I know nothing about the amount they are in- 
sured for. 

Lord Norton, 

596. What age would they be insured at ? — 
From six weeks up to two years. 

Lord Chancellor, 

597. From what time to what time were you 
in Bovey Tracy? — I was there from 1879 to 
1883, I think it was; I was there about five 
years. 

Lord Foltimore. 

598. Did your practice extend there beyond 
the Potteries into the agricultural districts, or 
was it simply confined to the Potteries ? — It was 
a general practice ; it was a very small pottery, 
comparatively speaking. 

599. Was there any distinction between the 
pottery people and the agricultural classes ? — It 
was not the pottery people, they were of a very 
superior class; it was the brick-making class 
that this practice prevailed amongst. 

Lord Thring, 

600. Is marasmus a common disease amongst 
the better classes ? — It is becoming very common 
amongst the lower classes. 

601. You said that you believed that a ;rreat 
number of cases of marasmus were produced 
artificially ? — Yes. 

602. Therefore natural marasmus, not pro- 
duced artificially, is a very rare disease ; that is 
to say, children properly cared for do not die 
from marasmus ? — Not usually. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

603. Will you give the Committee the area 
over which you had charge at Bovey Tracy ? — I 
could not. 

604. Could you give the population ? — It is a 
small place. I suppose there are not above 
3,000 inhabitants, between 2,000 and 3,000. 
Then, of course, there are outlying places ; there 
is a place called Chudleigh Knighton, and the 
surrounding districts. 

605. You were poor law medical oflicer? — 
Yes. 

606. And you cannot tell the Committee what 
the population under your care was? — I cannot, 
it was seven years ago. 

607. You cannot give the Committee any up- 
proximate estimate ? — Not nearer than 2,000 or 
3,000. 

D 2 aOQ. Then ^ 
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Earl Beauchamp — continued. 

608. Then your deduction is based upon a 
population of 3,000? — I beg pardon, I stated 
that I had also seen it working at the London 
Hospitals. Then I have also seen it working at 
Brij^ton, and I saw quite enough in this one 
place alone to show me the undesirability of 
allowing this insurance. 

609. At the hospital they were brought to you 
as out-patients ? — Tes. 

610. And you have no opportunity of visiting 
the children in their own homes there or of 
knowing anything about them, except what their 
parents tell you ? — That is so. 

611. A question was asked with regard to the 



Earl i?eaucA«mp— continued, 

intelligence which mothers show as to bringing 
up chudren by hand ; do you find that mothers 
are apt to be successful in that sort of thing ? — I 
think they are. 

612. Do you find that they always carefully 
prepare the food for their children ? — Not 
always ; but I think they are very careful as a 
rule ; a woman who cares for her child is very 
careful about the food, and you will see children 
among the lower classes brought up by hand 
quite as well nourished as amongst the upper 
classes. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered^ That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 
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LORDS PRESENT: 



Earl of Derby. 

Earl Spenceb, 

Earl of Habrowby. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

Earl of Selborne. 

Lord Bishop op Peterborough. 

Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 



Lord POLTIMORE. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux. 
Lord Kinnaird. 
Lord Norton. 
Lord Herschell. 
Lord Thring. 



The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH, in the Chair. 



Dr. GEORGE THOMSON, is called in ; and Examined, as follows: 



Chairman, 

613. You are Coroner of Oldham ? — I am. 

614. You are also a medical man ? — I am. 

615. Have you, in your capacity as coroner, 
and also as a medical man, formed any opinion 
as to the effect of child life insurance on child 
mortality and life ? — 1 have in both capacities 
formed the opinion that it has a decidedly pre- 
judicial effect. 

616. From what circumstances do you draw 
these conclusions ? — As a medical man 1 chiefly 
draw it from my earlier experience in practice. 
1 came in contact with cases where I was not 
summoned until the child was beyond the possi- 
bility of hope of benefit by treatment, and I was 
also compelled to notice that parents under 
these circumstances were more anxious about the 
certificates for clubs than they appeared to be 
for the recovery of the child. 

617. These were cases of insured children? — 
Yes, cases of insured children. 

618. And what led you to suspect foul play ; 
was it the greater neglect of these children by 
their parents ? — Undoubtedly. 

619. In what class of people did you generally 
find these cases ? — Amongst chiefly the class that 
spend their money carelessly, intemperate people, 
betting people, the baser sort of workpeople 
generally. 

620. Not thrifty and respectable people ? — As 
a rule not. 

621. These were, in point of fact, not persons 
who, from a desire of thrift and care for their 
children, would be likely to have insured them ? 
— Certainly not. 

622. Therefore they were not people whose 
motives for insuring their children would have 
been thrift, and saving to the rates ? — I should 
say not, 

623. Have you had a large number of in- 
(142.) 



Chairman — continued. 

quests on insured children ? — Not a large num- 
ber. 

624. Do you mean a large number actually, or 
in proportion to the cases? — I say not a large 
number in proportion to the death rate of young 
children. 

625. Can you tell us what have been the 
actual number of cases from August 1887 to 
June 1890 out of the 407 inquests you have 
held ? — I can give you the precise number out of 
these 407 inquests; 71 were on children under a 
year; about half of those were under three 
months, and either not in benefit, or uninsured. 

626. When you say not in benefit you mean 
insured, but not yet entitled to benefit ? — Yes. 

627. That is to say more than half were 
insured ? — A great deal more than one-half. 

628. But a certain proportion of the insured 
had not reached the age of three months at 
which they would come into benefit ? — Exactly, 

629. Perhaps you will go en? — Forty-two 
inquests were held on children over one year of 
age and under five. 

630. How many of these were insured ? — Of 
those nearly the whole. 

631. From five years and under 10, how many 
were insured ? — Twenty-two inquests, and those 
nearly all insured. 

632. Much the larger proportion then of 
inquests on children were held on children under 
one year ? — Certainly. 

633. Has there been any diminution of late in 
such cases to your knowledge, that is in cases of 
insured children coming before you as a coroner? 
— No ; I do not consider there has been any dimi- 
nution in numbers. 

634. Were there any number of cases during 
the period we are referring to where the child 
was buried without investigation, and which were 

D 3 4)086^ 
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Chairman — continued. 

cases which you think ought to have been 
inquired into? — 1 am sure there have been cases, 
but I nan only estimate the number. 

635. Have you any rough idea as to the 
number of capes ? — I have formed a rough idea 
that probably there would be about 150 of those 
during the three years referred to. 

636. During the three years ? — Which ought 
to have been investigated. 

637. Which you think ought to have been in- 
quired into ? — Yes. 

638. How do you account for that fact? — I 
account for that by the fact that medical men, as 
a rule, certify those cases. 

639. When a doctor refuses to certify, do the 
persons having the custody of the child report 
the death to the police ? — They go to the police. 

640. What action do the police generally take 
in such cases ? — The police make some inquiries 
as to the circumstances, and as a rule they are 
satisfied, or, at any rate, are unable to find cir- 
cumstances which they consider evidence of 
negligence, or worse. 

641. Then the police do not invariably report 
to the coroner under such circumstances? — 
Hardly ever. 

. 642. How does this come about; are the 
police satisfied generally with the statements of 
the parents? — 1 assume they are satisfied, or at 
any rate they are satisfied that they cannot get 
evidence. 

643. For one or other of those reasons they 
do not in very many cases report to the coroner ? 
— They do not. 

644. Is there any attempt ever made to induce 
the medical oflScer to give a certificate by the 
police? — Oh, yes; it is not uncommon for the 
police to send an oflficer to a medical man where 
he has refused to certify after they have made 
inquiries, and to nssure him they have no ground 
for suspicion. 

645. If he still refuses, what do the police do 
then? — Then they send the persons in charge 
of the child to the registrar. 

646. And do they direct them to inform the 
registrar that the police are satisfied? — They 
do ; they sometimes send an officer with these 
persons to the registrar in order to get the 
case registered. 

647. They ask the registrar to register the 
death ?— Yes. 

648. Do you know what payment is made to 
th e registrar for issuing a certificate of death ; what 
does he get on each certificate, do you happen to 
know? — I am not able to answer from personal 
knowledge, but I believe it is about 1 x. % d. 

649. If the registrar is not satisfied with the 
cause of death he communicates, I presume, with 
the coroner I — He does. 

650. Is it his legal duty to do so? — He has 
instructions from the Registrar General as to 
certain circumstances under which he ought to 
communicate to the coroner, in cases for instance 
of sudden death where the cause is unknown ; 
that is to say, where the cause alleged to the 
registrar is, in his opinion, insufficient. 

651. It will depend entirely then upon the 
judgment and integrity of the registrar whether 
the case reaches the coroner, or not at all ? — 
Certainly to some extent, only he would be liable^ 



Chairman — continued. 

I believe, to be checked by the Registrar General 
if it did not. 

652. I think yoi stated that there were about 
60 cases of insured children where there was 
ground of suspicion of improper feeding or negli- 
gence or worse ; how many of these were so re- 
ported by the registrars ? — Thirty-five cases in all. 

653. Had all these cases been previously re- 
ported to the police? — Nearly all; I cannot 
vouch for all. 

654. Amongst these cases there were several 
from suffocation in bed with parents from what 
is called overlaying ? — That is so. 

65t, That is not an uncommon ca^^e? — Not 
very uncommon. 

656. In the case of overlaying, would it be 
almost physically impossible to produce evidence 
that this was either intentional or accidental. If 
a mother overlay her children, would it be at all 
likely that there would be proof of her having done 
so either designedly or undesignedly before you, 
the coroner? — Very unlikely ; it is very unlikely 
that we should get evidence thai a jury could 
depend upon. 

657. In fact, then, the police really come 
between you and the doctor who refuses the cer- 
tificate ? — Certainly they do. 

658. And they m»y be called practically 
the judges of the case as to its fitness for you or 
not ? — -Yes, to a great extent. 

659. Do you think that is altogether a proper 
and safe position for the police ? — I think not ; I 
think that it perhaps goes a little beyond their 
strict duty. 

660. Do you consider this practice of the 
police responsible for all cases passing without 
investigation ? — Indirectly so ; I should not say 
all, but I say that indirectly it is responsible to 
a considerable extent. 

661. In the majority of cases the police are 
responsible for cases not coming before you? — 
Kitner directly or indirectly. By indirectly, I do 
not suggest that many of these cases were re- 
ported to the police, but that medical men, after 
experiencing the futility of withholding a certifi- 
cate, as a rule grant certificates in such cases. 

662. At all events it is clear that the police 
have very great power in the matter from their 
position ? — Undoubtedly, 

663. Is it your opinion that in those cases that 
do come before you infant insurance tends to the 
neglect and death of the insured ? — Yes, I have 
formed that opinion. 

664. Have you in any such proceedings before 
you in these cases taken any further proceedings 
such as sending cases for trial to the assizes ? — 
I have not. 

665. Will you say why ? — The principal 
reason is that it is almost impossible to get 
evidence that people could be convicted upon. 

666. Do you find that juries as a rule are re- 
luctant to return verdicts of manslaughter or 
murder? — I should say that I am generally 
obliged to advise them tliat it would be useless ; 
juries are certainly reluctant, unless they have 
very strong evidence before them. 

667. You have to advise the jury ? — I have to 
advise the jury that there is no evidence to convict 

668. Is it your experience that in such 
suspicious cases the agents of the insurance 

societies 
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societies give you any help at all in getting at 
the truth ?•— Never. 

669. You have never had an insurance agent 
come to you and say, " I think this is a suspicious 
case, and you ou*;ht to inquire " ? — Never. 

670. You have got no help from them ? — 
Never. 

671. Have you ever known an agent call per- 
sonally on you and ask you to falsify a medical 
certificate a3 to the duration of disease ? — Yes, 
that has happened to me personally. 

672. Would you give any further explanation 
of the circumstances of that case? — Yes, that 
occurs under these circumstances : if a child or 
adnlt has died from a disease of considerable 
duration, and the medical man certifies the dis- 
ease as lasting so many months, it sometimes 
happens that the case has been insured within 
that period, and then a certificate dating the dis- 
ease further back than the date of the insurance 

5revents the insurance money from being got. 
'hen the relatives come to ask to have the certifi- 
cate altered. It has happened to me in certainly 
a few cases to have an insurance societj 's agent 
come upon a similar errand. 

673. You are speaking now as a medical man, 
not as a coroner ? — As a medical man. 

674. They could not apply to you as coroner 
to do anything of the kina ; you were asked to 
falsify your certificate as a medical man ? — 
Exactly. 

675. To what extent do you find children in- 
sured in cases that come before you ?— Nearly 
all are insured under 10 years of age ; it is 
exceptional to find them not insured. 

676. Do you find them insured in one or more 
societies ; do you ever ask this question in the 
case of a child ? — I always ask the question and 
press the inquiry as to unregistered societies as 
well, but I find that it is not common to have 
children insured in more than one society in 
Oldham. 

677. Is it a common thing for a patient then 
to tell you that the child is not insured in more 
than one society ? — That is so. 

678. Have you any means of testing that state- 
ment ? — I have taken every trouble to test it. 
For the last six months I have gone over the 
registrar's books with their permission, and com- 
pared them with the depositions in my possession, 
and I have found the statements made in court 
correct. 

679. The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in their Report make the following state- 
ment : " From the nature of the cases it is almost 
impossible to obtain direct and inculpating 
evidence of criminality of this character, which 
is chiefly committed by a single individual in 
the privacy of the home ; " does that correspond 
with your experience as a coroner ? — Entirely so. 

680 For tnat reason you have not in many 
cases sent down the cases for trial at the assizes ? 
— ! have not in any case. 

Eaxl of Derby. 

681. You said, I think, that it was very com- 
mon for you not to be called in to a case of infan- 
tile illness until too late ? — That is so. 

682. Do you at all confine that to the case of 
(142.) 
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insured children, or does your remark appl 
equally to all ? — I should say that the remarl 
applies chiefly to insured children. I should not 
Uke to say entirely so. 

683. You have not the means, I presume, of 
distinguishing between the effect of unintended 
neglect or ignorance, and the effect of wilful 
neglect? — Only one's knowledge of the world. 
One forms an opinion from the character of the 
people in charge of the child. 

684. You may know that a child has died 
mainly in consequence of neglect, but you cannot 
say whether that neglect has been intentional or 
not ? — That, of course, would be very diflScnlt to 
get at. 

685. It is a common thing, is it not, among the 
class whom you are describing, to treat children 
with great neglect, whether they are insured or 
not?— Among the baser class of workpeople, 
yes. 

686. We are speaking of that class ? — Quite so. 

687. You gave us some figures as to the num- 
ber of inquests held on children, and you gave 
us the number of inquests on children who died 
under a year old; can you say whether the 
number of deaths under a year old was greater 
in that case than, according to statistical laws it 
ought to be ? — I do not know that I quite catch 
your meaning. 

688. A certain numberof children everywhere, 
and all over England, die under a year old ? — 
Quite so. 

689. A certain per-centage of the whole 
mortahty occurs in such cases. I want to know 
whether the infantile mortality upon which you 
have given evidence is greater than the average 
of England ? — 1 can give you the figures ; 1 have 

fot the figures from 1882 to 1889, if you wish to 
ave them. The deaths in Oldham of children 
under a year to a thousand births which is the 
usual way of putting it, were as follows : in 1882 
the figures were 180 ; in 1883, 159 ; in 1884, 183 ; 
in 1885, 167 ; in 1886, 174 ; in 1887, 187 ; in 1888, 
157 ; and in 1889, 178. I believe the average of 
England is 147, if 1 remember rightly. 

Lord Clifford. 

690. Do people who are careful and thrifty 
insure their children equally with those who are 
careless and dissolute in Oldham ? — I believe so ; 
that is my. experience. 

691. Do you find that in a family of careful 
and thoughtful and good parents they make a dis- 
tinction between their children, and insure some 
and not others ? — I cannot say so. 

692. You have never noticed that? — No, I 
have not observed it. 

693. Do you find any difference with those 
who are not so careful ; do you find generally 
that they insure some children and not others ? — 
No, I cannot say I have observed that. My 
attention has not been particularly directed to 
that point, but I have not noticed that. 

Lord Norton. 

694. Can you state whether of the suspicious 
cases that come under your notice any large pro- 
portion of the children are illegitimate ? — 1 think 
I can answer by referring to figures for 1888, 

D 4 but 
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but I cannot answer offhand. I can give you 
the number of illegitimate cases up to seven 
years of age for the year 1888, if that will assist 
you. In tnat year there were two male illegiti- 
mate children and five female illegitimate chil- 
dren on which I held inquests. 

695. Out of what total number?— The total 
number under seven years is 36. 

696. Then it is a small proportion of the chil- 
dren who are illegitimate ? — A small proportion. 

697. Are there many cases, do you know, 
where the mother having died the child has been 
under the care of a stepmother? — I cannot 
answer from recollection. 

698. It has not come under your observation ? 
— Not particularly so. 

699. You say in every suspicious case the 
parents have been dissolute and heartless, and 
with very little natural affection for their children ? 
—Yes. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

700. In your experience as a medieval man will 
ou go so far as to say that an insured child is 

ess carefully managed than an uninsured child ? 
— Amongst a certain class. 

701. Amongst the class we are now discussing? 
— I should certainly say so. 

Lord Thriny. 

702. You said, as I understood you, that 
during the three years 150 children had been 
buried without investigation whose deaths ought 
to have been investigated ; on what ground do 
you form that calculation ? — I base that chiefly 
upon my own early experience as a medical man ; 
it is simply an estimate. 

703. You may tell us how you do form it ; 
why do you say 150 more than 1,000, or any 
other number ? — I am estimating the number of 
unsatisfactory cases that probably come before 
medical men in the town. As I say, I base it upon 
the numbers which I myself saw in my earlier 
experience in practice. 

704. What experience are you talking of ; at 
what time ? — Fifteen years ago, perhaps. 

705. Fifteen years ago you were a medical man 
in Oldham ? — I was. 

706. I understand that you calculate these 150 
children were buried improperly ; under what 
circumstances ? — I calculate it roughly upon my 
estimate of the number of cases which medical 
men are likely to meet with in which they hesi- 
tate to certify death. 

707. What number of cases is a medical man 
likely to meet with, according to your expe- 
rience? — My experience in these cases was, I 
should say, that I met with an average of six or 
eight such cases during the year. 

708. You met with six or eight cases in which 
you hesitated to grant a certificate ? — Yes. 

709. That would make, in your experience as a 
medical man, 18 cases in three years: — Yes, 

710. How do you put 150?— » I should say we 
have 40 odd medical men in the borough, and of 
these probably something like one-third or one- 
fourth are comparatively young men, and have 
chiefly to deal with that class of case. 

711. As I understand you, you calculate it in 
this way, that each medical man in Oldham has 



Lord Thring — continued, 
four or five cases which he ought to report, and 
then you multiply that by the number oi medical 
men m Oldham ? — No ; you have not caught my 
meaning. 

712. With respect to the police, I want to 
know this: suppose a medical man refuses a 
certificate, under what law does the person apply 
to the police ; the police have no power to grant 
an order for burial ? — No ; but the police are the 
people who make inquiries if there is anything 
supposed to be wrong. 

713. Supposing you refused to grant me a 
certificate, why should I apply to the police; 
what good do I get in applying to the police?— 
It is simply the only machinery that exists as 
between the people and the registrar. They 
might, if they chose, go to the registrar. 

714. The legal course would be to go to the 
registrar ? — That is what I say. 

715. Then they apply to the police with the 
view to get the police to help them ? — I do not 
think that would be quite the way to put it. 

716. What I want to get at is this ; when they 
apply to the police, is not the inference that they 
wish to have the case investigated ? — They 
generally apply to the police because they are 
directed to do so by the medical man when he 
refuses to give a certificate. 

717. The medical man has no right to refer 
them to the police ? — It is simply the custom. 

Lord Poltimore, 

718. I understood you to say that the better 
class of working men insure their children's lives 
as much as the more dissolute class ? — I think 
so. 

719. If that is so, upon what do you base your 
belief that a very large number of these children 
among the more dissolute classes die of neglect; 
why should not the result be that the dissolute 
condition of the parents causes the death of the 
children without their actually causing it? — 
Undoubtedly the death-rate would be likely to 
be larger among that class of people in any case; 
but my observation has led me to think that it 
has increased amongst the children who are 
insured. 

720. The number of sus])icious cases, in fact, 
amone the children of these dissolute parents 
who die is a considerable one ? — I do think so. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

721. What proportion of the working classes 
of Oldham do you group into this category of the 
thriftless and dissolute whose children sufier in 
this way ? — It is rather a difficult question to 
answer. 

722. Are we talking of a fourth? — No, not 
nearly that ; I think the proportion is small in 
Oldham; we have an exceptionally good working 
class in Oldham. 

723. It is a small proportion ? — It is a small 
proportion. 

724. But the whole of them, speaking roughly, 
insure their children ? — I believe so ; that is my 
belief. 

725. Would you consider it any great tempta- 
tion to the doctor to certify even in a dubious 
case ? — No ; the reason a doctor certifies, as a 

rule 
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rule is, tliat he discovers by experience that it is 
no use not certifying. 

726. But in a case in which he has a good deal 
of doubt, why should he not refuse to certify ? — 
Because he finds if he does not nothing comes 
of it, and the odium of what the people call 
trouble falls upon his shoulders. 

727. And he does suffer considerably, does he ? 
Undoubtedly. 

728. So that there is great temptation to adopt 
it?— Yes, in that way. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

729. May I ask what your experience was 
before you were a coroner; were you parish 
officer? — I am still parish medical officer; I 
have a district in Oldliam. 

730. How long have you been parish medical 
officer? — For 11 years. 

731. Of the cases of which you told us, where 
you were invited to falsify the medical certifi- 
cates, in how many cases did the agents of the 
insurance companies come to you ? — I should say 
it has happened to me six or eight times, speak- 
ing from memory. 

732. Could you discriminate at all between 
children and adults? — I think it has happened 
oflener in the case of adults than in the case of 
children, in my recollection. 

733. In how many cases do you think it would 
have occurred to children ? — Keally it is difficult 
to answer the question ; I cannot speak from 
memory. 

734. Our inquiry is not dealing with the 
whole question of Ufe insurance, but with the 
question of infantile insurance ? — I should think 
probably, in the case of children, it may have 
occurred two or three times ; I cannot answer 
precisely, because I am speaking of things that 
have happened, most of them, a good many years 

735. May I take it that this application on the 
part of agents of the insurance, companies 
happened a good many years ago ? — I have not 
had recent applications, but I had one last year 
in the case of an adult. 

736. How long would it be since you were 
last asked to falsify a certificate in respect of a 
child ? — Probably, at least, five or six years ago. 

737. Would that have been by the insurance 
company, or by the parents of the child? — It has 
happened by the agent of the insurance company ; 
it is more common from parents. 

738. What would be the last occasion of an 
application of that nature made by the agent of 
any insurance company, of a child ? — Do you 
mean the case of a child? 

739. Yes?— I am afraid I could not give you 
dates. 

740. Was it within the last five years? — I 
should say within five or six years. 
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741. Within six years ? — I should say probably 
within six. 

742. But you do not remember the circum- 
stances of the case? — No; I cannot give you 
precise information about that. It is a matter 
of distinct recollection that the thing happened, 
but I have no date of it to refer to. 

743. It appears to you to be a matter of such 
minor importance to be invited to falsify a certifi- 
cate that you took no memoranda ? — No memo- 
randa. 

744. You thought it was a matter of no conse- 
quence ? — Of consequence, but one does not make 
memoranda of everything of that kind unless one 
thinks there is something to come of it. If I had 
thought of it, no doubt I should have made 
memoranda. 

745. You told us one of your difficulties in 
dealing with these cases was the lack of evi- 
dence ? — I waH not coroner at that time. 

746. But you were the medical officer of the 
parish ? — Yes. 

747. When a suggestion of that sort was 
made to you you contented yourself with simply 
refusing ? — Exactly. 

748. Then, with regard to an answer that, 
fell from you at the very beginning of your 
examination, you were asked what effect the 
system of life insurance had, and you said a 

{prejudicial effect ; would you explain that a 
ittle more ; prejudicial to whom ? — Prejudicial 
to the lives of the children. 

Lord Norton, 

749. In the case in which you were pressed to 
falsify a certificate by an insurance agent it was 
the interest of the company not to falsify your 
certificate ? — Most certainly. 

750. Why should you be pressed by an in- 
surance agent to do that which was against the 
interest of the company? — I presume it may 
have been in the interest of the agent ; I am 
not in his confidence, but I presume that was 
his reason. 

751. How could it be the interest of the 
agent ? — I suppose to increase his popularity in 
the district. 

Chairman, 

752. There is only one question more I should 
like to ask you in respect of these cases, in 
which you were asked to falsify the certificate ; 
you stated that you made no memoranda, never- 
theless the case made such a deep impression on 
your mind that you remember it to this day ? — 
Undoubtedly ; these cases always strike me 
very forcibly. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Mr. MAURICE FREDERIC CARTER is called in ; and Examined, as follows: 



Chairman, 

. 753. You are Coroner for the Forest Division 
of the County of Gloucester ? — I am. 

754. And you %re also Clerk to the Guardians 
of the District of Newnham-on-Severn? — Yes. 

755. What is the population in your division 
(142). 



Chairman — continued. 

of the county ? — There is a mixed population in 
my division of 60,000; about 20,000 in the 
mining division of the Forest of Dean, and fishing 
and manufacturing also. 
756. 
E 
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757. In fact it is a fairly representative 
population of the population of England ? — Yes, 

758. It contains agricultural, fishing, raining, 
and manufacturing inhabitants ? — Yes. 

759. What is the population of the division ? 
—About 60,000. 

760. Hovr lon^ have you held office as 
coroner in this division ?— Upwards of 22 years. 

761. How many inquests do you hold in a 
year ? — An average of 52. 

762. In all you have held something between 
1,100 and 1,200 inquests during your tenure of 
office ? — Yes. 

763. In the course of holding these inquests 
has your attention been called to the practice of 
child-life insurance ? — It has. 

764. Have you formed any opinion upon it? — 
I have. 

765. What is your opinion? — I think it is 
very prejudicial, it tends to crime ; that is the 
opinion I have formed. 

766. Your distinct impression and belief is that 
it tends to crime ? — Certainly. 

767. That is founded on an experience as 
coroner of 22 years ? — Yes. 

768. Could you give the Committee an idea of 
the reasons which have induced you to form the 
opinion that child-life insurance leads to cidme ? 
— The case I should like to speak to j'our Lord- 
ships about, and hand in if necessary a note of, is 
a case which is strongly impressed on my mind, 
that occurred in 1880. Tne reasons which in- 
duced me to come to this conclusion were these, 
that I found, in the first place, there was a neglect 
to send for a medical man in proper time. 

769. In the case of insured children ? — Yes. 
Then there was a disregard of his advice ; but 
thirdly, and most important, was the giving food 
which was absolutely improper, and which gene- 
rally caused death by convulsions. 

770. The parents did not call in a doctor till 
too late, they gave improper food, and they paid 
no attention to the doctor's instructions ? — Yes. 

771. Those were the circumstances that in- 
duced you in the case of insured children to 
suspect foul play ? — Yes. 

772. Can you give any case to illustrate what 
you have been saying ? — The . case, I think, 
that first most strongly impressed itself on my 
memory was a case in the year 1880, a case of a 
child named Boyce Wilkes. The child was eight 
years of age, and for some reason which has never 
been known it strayed from its father's house, 
and at the end of three days it was found in the 
forest ; it was taken home. The first result was 
a loss of three toes ; the child became imbecile, 
and there was a terrible shock to the system. 
In a few months afterwards, when the life would 
not, under any circumstances, be insured by any 
cautious or proper agent, the agent who did not 
exercise any ordinary care cur caution, or any care 
or caution, insured the child for a sum of 10 /., a 
sum which would not be wholly payable until the 
child became 10 years of age. The child died ; I 
held an inquest, and I have the notes of the c»se. 
The medical man. Dr. Carleton, stated that he ex- 
amined the child, he found it in a very emaciated 
condition, and that in his opinion the life would 
have been prolonged if more careful treatment 
had been exercised and proper nourishment 
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given. That case has more strongly impressed 
itself on my mind than any other case that I have 
had, and, in consequence, I strongly expressed 
myself upon it. 

773. Do you know of any other case ? — I have 
also brought a note of the last inquest I held in 
such a case ; that was in February 18S9. 

774. Last year? — Last year. That was the 
case of the child of a drunken father who had 
lost his situation through impropriety of conduct. 
I should add that they had had 14 children, 
eight of whom had died. There was an inquest 
on one, and that child was insured at Cardifif. 
This child being seriously ill, always in delicate 
health, was taken to Dr. Halpin, and he recom- 
mended that they should apply for assistance 
to the union. No application was made, but in 
the month of November, the day before it died, 
on a cold and miserable day, it was taken down 
to Dr. Carter, of Sydney, and the next day it 
died. That child was insured when it was known 
to be in a serious state of health, and when they 
were told that it was in a bad state of health by 
Dr. Halpin ; and when I examined the woman 
she said she insured it because she thought the 
money would be acceptable. I found in this as 
in many other cases that the jurors will not find 
culpable neglect ; they always attribute it to the 
ignorance of the parents. 

775. Reverting to the seoond case you have 
just mentioned to us, this was the second dnld 
that had been insured in the family? — There was 
another child also insured, and that child was ill 
also. 

776. How many died ? — I cannot tell ; eight 
out of 14. 

777. There were 14 children in the family? — 
Yes. 

778. These three children were insured ? — 
Yes. 

779. These three children were sickly child- 
ren ? — The first died and an inquest was held in 
Cardifif. The second was insured ; and the third 
died, and an inquest was held by me; and it was 
also insured, and insured at a time when it w«8 
an imbecile. 

780. I suppose a reasonably intelligent a^nt 
could have seen from the appearance of the cnild 
that it was in a very bad state of health ? — Yes. 

781. There could have been no doubt what^ 
ever ? — No ; just as in the case of Boyoe Wilkes* 

782. Speaking of agents, do you happen to 
know, as a matter of fact within your own know^ 
ledge, that insurance agents are paid considerable 
premiums upon every fresh case? — I know it 
IS to their interest to insure as many cases as 
possible. 

783. You are not able to state of your own 
knowledge what percentage of cases there is? 
—No. 

784. We have had it in evid^ce from medical 
men practising in various parts of the country 
that tney give certificates in cases of doubt, and 
only in a glaring case do they refuse it; do you 
think that is the case with the medical men in 
your division of Gloucestershire? — Certainly 
not ; I do not think there is a medical man in the 
whole of Gloucestershire who would venture to 
give a certificate in a doubtful #cs8e. 

785. Do you ever ask the parents, wiien a 

susfHcious 
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CA^itrmoa -—continued. 

suspicions case comes before you, whether the 
child is insured ? — Always. 

786. Do they very often say no ? — No, I think 
not 

787. When they do say no, do you take any 
steps to verify the statement ? — No. 

788. Are there any steps you can take as 
coroner ? — I can only do so by asking the police 
to inquire of all the agents in the district. 

789. That is the only step you can take ? — 
Yes. 

790. Meanwhile the jury must give their ver- 
dict?— Yes. 

791. In all suspicious cases do you find the 
parents show any reluctance to admit the fact of 
insurance ? — No. 

792. Even in all cases you have found that to 
be the case?— I should say I sometimes find 
from the notes of the police cases where a 
question is always put to the police, "Is the child 
insured?" and it sometimes happens that the 
answer of the police is " No," and I find upon 
inquiry that it has been. 

793. At what i^e do you find children insured ; 
very young ? — Yes ; I think two years. 

794. Had you a oaoe reported to you in which 
a woman who had just been confined was solicited 
to have her child insured ? — I have been told of 
the case. 

795. Did it come before you personally ? — No. 

796. Do you think then, from your experience 
of insurance and the profits of insurance, that the 
familiarity oF the parent's mind with the death of 
the child being connected with money has a 
tendency to deprave the mind of the parent ? — 
Yes, I think so. 

797. The idea of profit in connection with the 
death of the child is constantly before the parent's 
mind ? — It seems to me to be so. 

798. And you find it to have that effect ; have 
you known any case in which a child was not in- 
sured until it was ill ; is that the case you have 
been giving us ; what you call the Bream case ? 
— The last case was the Bream case. 

799. Do you think that the cases of fatal 
neglect of children which have come before you 
have been amongst tho very poor ? — No, I think 
not. 

800. Are they as common among people with 
high w^es as with low wages ? — I thmk so. 

801. How would you describe the class of 
people who, in your opinion, allow their children 
to die wilfully neglected? — People who are dis- 
solute and of drum^en habits. 

802. Their homes are very miserable, wretched 
homes ? — Unfortunately the homes of the poor 
are very unsatisfactory. 

'8013. Is that generally on account of their 
poverty ? — I think not. 

804. Or on account of their vicious habits ; 
does it cbme very often from the vicious habits 
of the parents ?— Yes ; but I do not think that is 
so in my district. 

805. In these cases of strongly suspected 
neglect of insured children that have come before 
you, have you ever committed any for trial ? — 
Never. 

806. Can ycm give the Conmiittec the reasons 
why you have not committed the cases for trial ? 
— Iliave never been able to obtain a verdict 

(142.) 



Chairman — continued. 

from the jury to enable me to do so. They 
always stop short of culpable neglect. They find 
neglect, but never culpable neglect 

807. They will not nnd criminal neglect ? — No. 

808. Why do you find juries do that ? — Very 
often they are persons of the same station of li^ 
as the person who is incriminated. 

809. They do not wish to be hard on their 
own neighbours, perhaps ? — One would take the 
most charitable view. 

810. You are obliged to tell them in certain 
circumstances that tnere is no legal evidence to 
justify them ? — When there is none. 

811. You think it is your experience that 
juries do acquit where, in your opinion, after 
having heard the case, there ought to have been 
a committal and trial ? — Undoubtedly. 

812. And that very often? — I cannot say very 
often. In certain cases, certainly, if I had been a 
juror I should have found a verdict 

813. And in many cases where you have not 
been able to recommend a jury to find a verdict 
on the facts you have morally no doubt that it 
was a guilty case ? — None. 

814. Have you formed any opinion from your 
experience as to the causes why insurance money 
is a temptation to the parents ? — I know that in 
cases before me, for instance, of improper treat- 
ment or neglect to send for a medical man, those 
cases do not always apply to those who are 
insured, but also in cases where people are not 
insured. If people are wicked enough ^3 want 
to ^et rid of the burden of the maintenance of 
their children, a fortiori they would, if in addition 
to getting rid of the burden they get money. 

815. It is a double temptation ? — It is a dfouble 
temptation. 

816. The person who is hardhearted enough 
to get rid of a child because he does not like to 
bring him up would be the very person who 
would feel the temptation of the money gained 
by the child's death ?— Yes. 

817. You are clerk to the Newnham guar- 
dians ? — To the guardians of the Newnham-on- 
Severn Union ; I have been for 40 years. 

818. Many persons who insure their children 
send for the parish doctor, when they send for 
one at all ? — Yes. 

819. The parish doctor attends ihem for 
nothing ? — Yes. 

820. It would not be true then to say, in a 
great many of these cases, that the parents 
require the insurance money in order to pay the 
doctor ? — Oh no, but I should say that in many 
of these cases they would not obtwn an order 
from the relieving officer to get the attendance 
of the medical officer, because he would say this 
is a case where they are able to pay. 

821. In cases of inability or difficulty to pay 
they have no difficulty in getting gratuitocra at- 
tendance from the parish doctor ?— None. 

822. Are you aware if there is any law which 
compels the guardiajoBtD oon^peLa parent to bury 
a child if he is insured ? — No. 

823. Have the guardians any power of com- 
pelling die parent to bury ? — W one whatever. 
The only thing they would do trould be to issue 
a distress upon any furniture in the parents-* 
possession. 

824. Take a case where a parent has insured a 
E 2 ^ child's I 
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child's life, and the child dies, and the parent 
has got the insurance money, and that is 
known to the guardians, and the guardians 
demand payment for the funeral ? — I am afraid, 
legally, the guardians would have no power. If 
the funeral expenses were paid by way of loan, 
possibly they might, but I know of no other 
mode in which they could get payment. 

825. They have no power of enforcing payment 
of the burial expenses ? — No. 

826. The parent might take the whole of the 
insurance monev, and might still leave the parish 
to bury the child ? — Quite ; but I do not think it 
would be possible in the union to which I belong. 
It may be so elsewhere, and I am told it is so. 

827. But there is no power to compel him to 
do so ? — No. 

828. As you say that these bad cases that 
have come before you have directed your atten- 
tion to crime in connection with insurance, have 
you thought of any way of stopping this, judging 
from your own experience ? — Do you mean as to 
the verdict of jurors? 

829. No ; I mean as to the temptation to the 

f)arents to commit crime? — I have during the 
ast 10 years over and over again said that, in 
my opinion, one of two things should happen, 
either that the insurance should be abohsned, 
that it should not be permitted by law, or that 
no larger sum should get into the hands of the 
parents except sufficient to provide a decent and 
proper burial, so that no profit should be made 
out of it. 

830. In other words, you think that the only 

f)ractical legislation on the subject would be legis- 
ation of some kind or other that prevented the 
insuring parent making u profit on die death of 
the child?— Certainly. 

831. Unless you can stop that you think we 
shall not be able to stop crime in connection with 
insurance? — I think not. 

832. You think that would be eflfectual? — ^I 
think it would. 

* Earl oi Derby. 

833. Then I understand you propose to limit 
the sum total to the parents to what would be re- 
quired to meet the expenses of the funeral ? — 
Yes. 

834. Would you fix the amount at the lowest 
rate for which a funeral can be conducted ? — No. 

835. In what manner would you secure the 
money obtained by insurance being applied to 
the purpose of the funeral ? — I suppose it must 
be paid into tlie hands of the person who under- 
tooK the burial. 

836. Paid direct to the undertaker ? — Yes, or 
some person appointed by law. 

Earl of Selbome. 

. 837. Is there any legitimate object of insur- 
ance except burial ; would not the expenses of 
medical attendance come under the same prin- 
ciple ? — I do not know how that is at all. I 
thought it was only for burial, but I cannot speak 
of my own knowledge. 



Earl of SeJhome — continued. 

838. . In what proportion of the cases of neglect 
that have come oefore you do you consider there 
has been wilful neglect ; can you give the pro- 
portion ? — I have a great diflScuIty in saying, but 
during the last five years I should think there 
have been five or six cases, probably. 

839. Out of about 50 a year?— That is the 
whole number ; it would not be 50 children. 

840. How many cases of inquests on children 
have you in a year ? — I think about one-third of 
the number would be under 16 years of age, and 
I thiuk that during the last five years I had 
about 15 cases which were suspicious and bad. 

841. Cases where you think there has been 
moral proof, though perhaps not legal proof?— 
Yes. 

842. Were there many of those cases where 
you think the jury might have found a verdict, 
and yet were unwilling to do so from private cir- 
cumstances ?-— In my opinion the juries ought to 
have so found. 

843. There was suflScient evidence? — I thought 
so in some few cases. Very often there is great 
difficulty as to the question of means. Unless 
means are proved^ in some cases difficult, although 
the power is absolutely insufficient, it would be 
impossible to convict. 

I Lord Clifford of Chudleiyh. 

844. Do you know if the agents of the com- 
panies make any medical inquiry before in- 
suring ? — I believe it is not the practice to do so, 
except in cases above 50 /. I asked that question 
in the case of Boyce Wilkes, and I said, " Why 
was not that done, seeing the terrible condition 
in which the child was ? and they said, " tt is 
not the practice in cases under 50 /., certainly 
not under 10/." 

845. They trust, in fact, to the medical cer- 
tificate they get after death? — Yes. I should 
say I have never received any assistance from 
the agents of the companies to enable me to con- 
duct any inquiry into any of these cases. 

846. You are dependent entirely for infor- 
mation as to whether the child has been insured 
or not upon the answers of the patents, or people 
connectea with them r — Yes. As to the last 

Question, in every case of sudden or violent 
eath, or where the cause of death is unknown, 
the police make inquiries, and at once report to 
me ; but suppose it should not happen to come 
to their knowledge, and the medical man did not 
certify, then they go to the registrar, and the 
registrar at once fills up a form, sending it to 
me, asking me whether, in my opinion, it is a 
case in which an inquiry ought to take place. If 
I thiuk the inquiry is unnecessary I say so. If 
I think it is I send it to the police and ask them 
to make full inquiry ; but I have never found 
any difficulty, either with the registrar or with 
the police. The police report every case, except 
by accident, but I sometimes have both at the 
same time; that is, I have a notice from the 
registrar and a notice from the police. 

Lord Norton, 

847. Do you think that the limit of money 
insured for should not exceed the burial 
expenses ? — Yes. 

348. In 
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848. In answer to Lord Selborne, it seems you 
did not include in that the medical expenses ? — 
No. 

849. Do you not think there should be in- 
cluded the expense of medical attendance? — I 
think they are proper, no doubt. 

850. Do you think the limit which the law 
now imposes is too large a sum for that double 
object, burial and the medical expenses ; would 

?rou make the limit narrower than it is now by 
aw?— I think so. 

851. By how much ; what sort of a sum do 
you say, on an average, should be the limit for 
burisl expenses and medical expenses ? — It would 
be impossible for me to give an answer to that 
question. The sum reasonably and properly in- 
curred should be paid. That is the limit I should 
give. 

852. Have you any sum in your mind as to the 
average limit for the burial expenses in the case 
of a child in that class of life ?— No. 

853. Do you not know what the burial ex- 
penses are for a child in that rank of life ? — ^I 
forget the sum. I know the sum for the coffins 
from the tenders to the guardians. The coffin 
would not be more than 6 «. or 8 s., and not higher 
than 15 s. for any coffin. 

854. Then in your mind, recommending as 
you have recommended to us, that the sum 
should be limited to the burial expenses, do you 
mean a sum of about 1 /. or 2 /. ? — That would 
depend on age. I should think 1 /. would be 
sufficient. 

855. £.1 ought to be the limit? — Yes. 

Lord Brougham, 

856. Are you a medical man yourself? — 



Lord Thring — continued. 

862. You think that the prohibition of the in- 
surance of children under one year of age would 
be regarded certainly as a grievance by the poor ? 
— I think so, I am inclined to think that any 
prohibition would be regarded as a hardship by 
the poor. 



No. 



Earl of Selborne. 



857. If the same principle were adopted as in 
the case of fire insurance ; that is, that it should 
be for the person insured to make out the actual 
loss, do you see any objection to that ? — None 
whatever. I am inclined to think that is the 
better course. 

Lord Thring. 

858. The mortality of children is in inverse 
proportion to their age; that is to say, more 
children die during the first three months than 
during the next three months, and so on? — 
I believe so. 

859. Do you know in suspicious cases whether 
the children were under two or three years of 
age or over two or three years of age ? — I think 
in some cases they were certainly above one 
year. 

860. You are not a medical man, but you 
know it is much easier to kill a child without 
being detected under two years than it is after- 
wards ? — I should think so. 

861. Do you think there would be any great 
harm in prohibiting the insurance of chilaren 
under a certain age, for example prohibiting the 
insurance under one year altogether. Would 
that be any hardship upon the poor, or can you 
give any opinion upon it? — 1 know they say so, 
because the case put to me very often by the 
parents is this, that they feel it is an absolute 
necessity to do so. It is their duty to do eo, and 
by insuring they assist the rates. 

(142.) 



Lord Poltimore. 

863. Have you any means of judging of the 
proportion of legitimate and illegitimate children 
among these suspicious cases ? — In my opinion, 
there are more legitimate children; for this reason, 
the parents of illegitimate children have not 
the means. The sum which a woman having one 
of these children would get would be the mini- 
mum of 2«. 6 d. and the maximum of 5 5., and, 
therefore, she would not be in the same position 
to insure as the working man getting 30 s. or 40 s. 
a week. That is my opinion unquestionably, 
that the cases have been more legitimate than 
illegitimate. 

864. I think you said in your evidence that 
there were cases in which the parents applied to 
the parish to bury although the child was insured? 
— No ; on the contrary I said it certainly would 
not be so in my district. 

Lord HerschelL 

865. In those doubtful cases where the medi* 
cal certificate is refused, what happens ; is there 
always an inquest or how is the burial permitted ? 
— Where the medical man refuses to give a certi- 
ficate the case then, as I have said already, is left 
to the police. The police give me as full an 
account as they can, and if necessary I inquire 
of the doctor, and if after the investigation made 
by the police and myself and the questions I have 
asked the doctor, I think that an inquiry should 
be held, I always hold it, and in the case of an 
illegitimate child I hold it in every case of death, 
whether insured or not. 

866. In some of these cases if you were satis- 
fied that although there was suspicion, nothing 
more than suspicion could be proved, and there 
can be no advantage in holding an inquest, do 
you authorise burial without an inquest ? — No, 
that is not my practice. 

867. If you think after your investigation is 
concluded that the case is one of suspicion you 
would always hold it? — Yes, and I believe my 
district is now in a fairly satisfactory condition, 
because through the length and breadth of it 
I have stated the course I should take, and I 
have also told people in every part of my district 
that it would oe useless to attempt to get out of 
the difficulty by attempting to tell me that the 
impropriety of food arose from ignorance, because 
they know after what I have said that cannot be 
held to be good, and that in every case I shall 
hold an inquiry. 

868. Do you think that the practice, when it 
has become known, of holding an inquest in all 
cases where a certificate has been refused, and 
there are suspicious circumstances connected 
with the death has had a tendency to produce a 
more healthy condition of things, and diminish 
suspicious cases ? — I can only say that since this 
case of which I spoke most strongly, the last case 
in November 1889, I have not had to make an 
observation of ihe same kind up to this date, nor 
to hold an inquiry of a similar kind. 

E 3 ^ 869. Ijdo 
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Lord -H<?r*ci*i/— continued. 

869. I do not think you told us the age of the 
child in the case you mentioned ; you said it was 
soon after he attained the age of ten ; can you 
tell us how Boon? — I cannot tell you how soon. 
The agent said he was about 10, or just past 10. 

870. Therefore he died too late to secure the 
surance money for the parent ? — He died just in 
time to enable them to get the money. 

871. Then he was unoer 10 ? — No, he was orer 
10 ; I said the whole money was not payable until 
he attained the age of 10 years. It so happens 
that there was a coincidence that the child had 
attained the age of 10 years, and then died. 

872. A question has been put to you with re- 
gard to preventing the evils which now exist by 
providing for the payment of the money required 
for the funeral only to the undertaker. Do 
you think such legislation would necessarily 
prevent the evil? Might you not have an 
arrangement made between the undertaker 
and the parent that something should be 
paid by the undertaker to the parent? — ^I am 
afraid there is hardly a law which cannot be 
evaded. That might be so. Speaking of my 
own district^ I do not think it would be possible, 
because I know all the people, and I think they 
are people who would be incapable of acting in 
collusion with people insured, but I believe in 
8om« districts in England it might happen. 

873. Supposing instead of the money being 
paid to the undertaker it were required before 
the payment was made that there should be a 
statutory declaration by the undertaker as to 
what his charges were ; do you think that might 
have the same effect?— No doubt. 

874. StiU, if the undertaker were a dishonest 
man, after having received the money abso- 
lutely, he mi^ht give some back to the parent ? 
— That would be subject to the same difficulty as 
the payment to the undertaker. 

875. What I meant was rather this: an ex- 
ception has been taken to the payment being 
made to the undertaker as putting the whole of 
the funeral expenses out of the control of the 

Earent ; do you think if the society were pro- 
ibited from paying in respect of the funeral ex- 
Senses any sum beyond what the undertaker 
eolared to be his charges, that that would be as 
effective as ©ayment direct to the undertaker? — 
I am afraia not. I should think the proper 
course would be to pay to the undertaker. Your 
Lordship assunsee tnat it is to ^o into the hands 
of the parent after the declaration made ? 

S76. Yes? — I am afraid that would be hardly 
satisfactory ; I mean with such a class of per- 
sone, who could be guilty of doing a wrong, for 
instance. 

£arl Beauchamp, 

877. I understood you to say that> in the case 
of WUkes, the medical man who conducted the 
post-mortan examination gave his opinion that 
the deatii might possibly have been prevented ? 
— I will give the exact words he used. The 
child's life may, possibly, have been prolonged if 
careful treatment and nourishment had been 
given. 

878. Do you think that an opinion expressed 
in those guarded terma threw any reflection on 



Earl J9ea2icAa»9^-*Gontinued. 

the parents ? — No, not necessarily. In this case 
there is the extraordinary fact that they paid no 
attention whatever, although the child was known 
to be in that serious condition of health, and no 
medical man was called in from the time it was 
insured to the time it died, on no occasion. 

879. There was no evidence of any ill-usage or 
actual ncfflect? — No, except so far as you find 
that the doctor was of opinion that the nourish- 
ment appeared to be insufficient. That he drew, 
no doubt, from the emaciated state of the child. 

880. Did the doctor express an opinion that 
the nourishment was insufficient? — He said, if 
careful treatment and nourishment had been 
given, the child's life might have been prolonged. 
That, I think, is the sort of evidence one generally 

![ets from medical men. They scarcely ever go 
urther than that. They do not say " I am abso- 
lutely certain," but they say, '' It is possible that 
life would have been saved, but I caimot say." 

881. Amongst other illustrations of neglect, 
you mentioned that one was improper food ? — 
xes, 

882. Do you find that parents in the lower 
classes are familiar witli the best and most im- 
proved methods of bringing up children by hand ? 
— I cannot say that, but I think they ought to 
know that milk or milk and water is a proper diet 
for children, and they are always told so, but 
they give all kinds of things. They give potatoes, 
biscuits, boiled bread, and all sorts of things. 

883. Would that be true of children whose 
lives were uninsured as well as of children whose 
lives are insured ? — I have said so. 

884. It is not characteristic of parents of 
children who are insured ? — I have said so, 

885. Though they may possess this knowledge 
they do not always practise it? — That is so. 

886. Juries you say always attribute the death 
to the ignorance of the parents ? — That is so. 

887. After all the juries are in a position to 
form a sound opinion as to the intelligence of the 
parents, are they not ? — ^In my experience they 
are not. 

888. Will you explain that a little more frcon 
your experience? — I said, taking the case of 
people whose education is very imperfect, of low 
position in society and in life, they are hardly 

Seople I should think to form an opinion like a 
octor for instance or myself. 

889. Not as to the cause of death undoubtedly, 
but as to the habits of the parents ? — YeSj, I think 
it is very possible that they come to the concltt- 
sion that it is from ignorance, because the habits 
of these persons are exactly their own habits. 
No doubt that is so. 

890. WiUi reeard to these insurance societies, 
are they mostly local, or do they bdong to any 
lar^ oiiganisation ? — A large organisation. The 
society with which I am most familiar ia liie 
Prudential. 

891. To come to another point, you have been 
clerk to tUe guardians I think? — Yes, for 40 
years* 

892. Have you observed at all whether the 
tendency of medical relief is to bring persona oa 
the list of paupers who belbre they received 
medical relief were not on that list ? — I think it 
has that tendency. 

893. And 
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Earl Beauchamp — continued. 

893. And that therefore it would be a matter 
contrary to public interest to encourage persons 
to receive medical relief and so become familiar 
with the habit of receiving assistance from the 
rates ? — That has been my opinion for many 
years* 

Chairman, 

894. May I ask in point of law are coroners 

Eaid a fixed salary t>r paid according to the num- 
er of inquests they held ? — A fixed salary. 

895. That is at least your own experience ? — 
Yes. 

896. As regards these cases ofneglect to which 
you were referring in your opinion on a bad case, 
one clear evidence of neglect was neglect in 
calling in the doctor ?— Yes. 

897. They did not call in the doctor although 
the child was so seriously ill ? — They never called 
in the doctor. 

898. That you would regard distinctly as 
neglect ? — Yes. 

899. And as approaching to criminal neglect, 
wilful neglect certainly? — No doubt ii you 
prove they had the means of paying for the 
medical man. 

900. Even if they had not the means they 
could have got the gratuitous attendance of the 
parish doctor? — That does not follow. The 
Guardians may say this is a case in which we 
are of opinion you can pay. 

901. Either they had means or they had not 
means ; if they had means they could have paid 
the doctor, and if they had not means they could 
have got him? — Yes. 



Chairman' — continued. 

902. Therefore, in eidier case there was 
neglect ? — Undoubtedly, 

903. I wanted to put a question or two as 
regards the payments of doctors ; let us take the 
case of a child who is taken ill, and the parents 
send for the doctor and the child recovers and 
does not die, in that case how would the doctor 
be paid ? — He must be paid by the parents who 
were able to pay unless they had an order from 
the guardians. 

904. There would be the necessity to pay the 
doctor whether the child recovered or died ?— 
Yes. 

905. And the same necessity in each case ? — 
Yes. 

906. A doctor would not charj^e more for 
medical attendance in the case of a child that 
died than in the case of a child that recovered ? 
— I apprehend not. 

907. Then there is no necessitT apparently for 
effecting an insurance which will pay the doctor 
if the doctor can be paid or left without payment, 
which comes to the same thing, in case the child 
does not die ? — Yes. 

908. It is exactly the same thing? — Yes. 

909. Therefore, there is clearly no necessity 
for an insurance in the case of death any more 
than for an insurance to pay the doctor when the 
child recovers ; am I not right ?-^Ye8. 

910. In Tact this claim for death insurance to 

Eay the doctor will not hold water ? — I never 
card it suggested until to-day. 

[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
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Chairman, 

911. You are Coroner for the City and 
Liberty of Westminster ? — Yes. 

912.' And your area extends from Temple 
Bar to Knightsbridge, and from Oxford-street to 
the river ? — Yes. 

913. You are a solicitor ? — Yes. 

914. And Master of Arts and Bachelor of 
CivU Law ?— Yes. 

915. Have you any knowledge of what the 
population of this district of yours is ? — I have 
not been able to find out. I was only asked to 
give evidence on Saturday, so that 1 have not 
been able to find out. 

916. How long have you held your office? — 
For four years, two of which was as deputy. 

917. Two as deputy, and two as coroner ? — Yes. 

918. How many inquests do you hold in the 
year on the average ? — The average is about 350, 
or a little over. 

919. Including inquests on persons of all ages ? 
— Yes. 

920. Has your attention been called to cases 
of insured children ia your capacity as coroner ? 
— Yes^ it has. 

921. Have you formed any opinion of the effect 
of child life insurance ?— Yes. 

922. What is your opinion ? — My opinion is, 
that it is prejudicial to child life. 

923. What were the features in case» of in* 
sured children which attracted your attention, 
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and made you form this opinion ?— They were 
badly fed, and insufficiently fed, and exposed to 
cold and rain, and they were found suffocated in 
bed with their parents. That struck me most. 
I also notice that there is a great deal of drink^ 
ing. The parents are very often drunk when 
in charge oi them ; I have often noticed that. 

924. You have found the parents come to 
your inquest drunk ? — Yes, 1 have found them 
come to my inquest drunk ; sometimes ^m the 
proceeds of the insurance. 

925» All these facts apply to insured children ? 
— Yes. They also apply, but not to such a great 
extent, to children not insured. 

926. You found them in both cases, but in a 
greater number in the insured than in the unin* 
sured cases? — Yes. 

927. How do you ascertain that a child is in- 
sured ? — My officers always make a report, and 
one of the questions they have to fill in is whctiier 
the child is insured. 

928. Supposing the parent gays the child is not 
insured, do you take any steps to verify the 
statement ? — I ask when the parent gives evidence. 

929. Do you find that that evidence is always 
correct and truthful ? — It is not always the same 
as what is stated to the officer. I sometimes find 
that they have told the officer that the child is not 
insured, and when on oath tiiey admit that the 
child is insured* 

E4 980. In 
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930. In what class of people do you generally 
find that these neglected children are insured ? — 
In the lowest classes, at Clare Market, and that 
part. 

931. Leading improper and depraved lives? — 
Yes. 

932. Have you formed any idea as to what 
proportion of this kind of people there are in 
your district; are there many of them? — Yes, 
there are a great many. Westminster is not so 
bad as it was, but the worst part now is in Clare 
Market> where there are the Covent Garden 

Sorters and people of that kind, and those who 
ve by selhng things in the street, a general 
hand-to-mouth existence. 

933. Is it your opinion that these are a class 
of people to whom a few pounds on a child's 
death would be a temptation ? — Certainly. 

934. Supposing that the child were not in- 
sured, there might, notwithstanding, be neglect 
on the part of the parent ? — Yes, there often is. 

935. Is it your opinion that, supposing the 
parent is disposed to neglect his child from other 
causes, viciousness, or drunkenness, or cruelty, 
that the possibility of making money by the 
child's death would be au additional temptation ? 
— Yes, I think so. 

936. With people of this class? — With people 
of this class. 

937. Cau you give us any illustration of sus- 

ficious cases that may have come before yon ? — 
have in my mind the case of a strong child of, 1 
think, six months old, and the parents were in 

S)or circumstances. I think the father was a 
ovent Garden porter. They had more than 
one child, and this child was insued. The child 
became ill, and on the point of death was taken 
to King's College Hospital, and it was found to 
be dead just as it was taken in. An inquest was 
held, and the post-mortem examination showed 
that the child had been suffering for at least 36 
hours from inflammation of the lungs ; it had had 
no attention; and, I think, the mother was a 
Hower seller, or some kind of seller in Clare 
Market ; she took it out with her up to the day 
of its death. It was cold weather at the time, 
but she denied that the child had had anything 
the matter with it. The medical evidence was 
to the effect that it was impossible not to have 
noticed that something was the matter with the 
child. 

938. Inflammation of the lungs we all know 
is a very acute and painful disease ? — Yes. 

939. A mother could not be ignorant that her 
child was suffering from inflammation of the 
lungs? — That was the opinion of the doctor. 

940. Nevertheless she took it out with her ? — 
Yes. 

941. Were there any dispensaries at hand? — 
Yes ; \here are maiiy dispensaries, and the 
hospital is quite close. 

942. Was the parish doctor about in the neigh* 
bourhood? — He would be quite available if 
wanted. 

943. Neither to the dispensary, nor to the 
hospital, nor to the parish doctor did this mother 
make any application whatever ? — No, she said 
the child did not need attendance. 

944. Are you aware what money came to that 
parent ; did you hear it was an insured child ? — 



CAaiViwan— continued. 

I undetstood it was about 2 /. 10 *., but I do not 
know that exactly. 

945. That is an instance of what you would 
call a suspicious case? — Yes. I may say that 
that is a common kind of case. 

946. You have had many similar casee ? — Yes. 

947. And they all more or less have that sus- 
picion attaching to them ? — Yes. 

948. You have not found that parental affec- 
tion in these cases makes the mother very careful 
about the child?— No. 

949. The mother did not show much parental 
affection ? — She did not seem to me to show any. 

950. In other like cases you have not seen 
much parental affection? — It is very diflicult to 
say. Sometimes there is a great show of grief 
at the death, and sometimes, when I am certain 
there is a great grief, there is nothing shown at 
all ; it is very difficult to say. 

951. Is it your opinion from what you know 
of this class of people, these depraved and worth - 
less people, and from their habits of life, and so 
on, that, generally speaking, they are people 
whom strong parental affection would keep from 
ill-using their children and neglecting them ? — 
No, I So not think they have such parental affec- 
tion as other parents. 

952. You do not think we can safely rely on 
the instinct of parental attection in all cases of 
insured children ? — Not in my experience in that 
class. 

953. Do you commit for trial in all these sus- 
picious cases? — No; it is very rare to get a 
verdict. 

954. What would you say were your reasons 
for not committing for trial when you have the 
suspicious cases? — The first is the very great 
difficulty in getting evidence, except that of the 
parents, and then the chief witnesses are usually 
friends of the parents and of the same class, and 
they obviously make the best case out. 

955. You can perceive that they are doing so ? 
Yes, it is quite evident. 

956. Screening the parents as far as they can ? 
— Yes, they do. 

957. Even when you get very strong evidence 
do cases of this kind generally break down, or 
not?— It is very common when they are sent to 
trial to break down. 

958. In the case of a trial for homicide or 
manslaughter, am I right in saying that a hus- 
band cannot give evidence against a wife^ or a 
wife against a husband ? — I believe so. 

959. In that case the only evidence forthcom- 
ing would be that of the children of the family, 
the other children, if there were such, or the 
neighbours ? — Yes, and the police. 

960. The evidence of the children would be 
worth very little, if anything, for the want of 
understanding the treatment of a child by a 
parent unless there was violence? — Sometimes 
children are very clever and very sharp. 

961. A child would not have sufficient medical 
knowledge or experience to see that the parent 
was treating the child improperly, giving it im- 
proper food ? — I should look with great suspicion 
upon whatever a small brother or sister of die 
child mi^ht say. There is no knowing what 
home influence might have been brought to bear 
on what they were saying. 

962. The child would give evidence under 

considerable^ 
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considerable terror of the treatment it would 
receive from the parents, after A'ards if it gave 
evidence against the parents? — Oh, yes. 

963. And the evidence of the neighbours you 
say for the reason you have given is generally 
worth very little ?— Generally worth very 
little. 

964. What is the locality you specially refer 
to as regards these cases ? —Clare Market. 

965. 1 ou have cases of insured children from 
Clare Market?— Yes. 

966. A good many of them ? — I cannot give 
you the exact numbers ; I have not been able to 
get them. 

967. Could you tell the Committee anything 
about what is known as the Strand case ? — The 
Strand fire case ? 

968. Yes? — That was a case where two children 
of a man who took a house in the Strand were 
insured. I think they were respectively about 9 
and 10 years old, and they were insured for sums of 
about 7 /. and 10 /. The house was insured as 
well, and the man was a hairdresser. The house 
was burnt down one night; there was evi- 
dence that it had been prepared for burning, 
and the two children were burned to death. 
There was an inquest, of course, on the bodies, 
and the man was committed for trial for murder ; 
he was also tried at the same assizes for arson, 
and he was convicted of the arson, but acquitted 
of the murder. There was no direct evidence 
except the evidence of the wife, who gave evid- 
ence in my court, and the children. There was 
no other evidence except one other man and an 
assistant, who was also tried for the same offence 
and acquitted. The mother's evidence was not, 
of course, given at the trial. 

969. The mother's evidence was against the 
father ? — To some extent it certainly was. 

970. But could not be admitted at the trial at 
the assizes ? — No, 1 think it affected the jury at 
the inquest materially. 

971. What was the verdict of the jury at the 
inquest? — They returned a verdict of murder. 

972. The case then, of course, went before the 
assizes? — It went to the Central Criminal 
Court. 

973. Was the parent convicted ? — No. 

974. Then you think that the inability to 
receive the mother's evidence conduced to the 
case breaking down ? — Yes, I think it does. 

975. Do you know any other case which broke 
down; do you know what is called the Sernfe 
case? — The Strand case is the Seme case. I 
remember another case of an illegitimate child ; 
I am not quite sure whether that was insured. 
It was a second child ; it was supposed to be 
killed by its mother. 1 had not much doubt about 
it. It was sent for trial, but it broke down on 
tJie medical evidence. 

976. Do you find many cases of overlaying of 
children ? — Many. 

977. In those cases it is almost impossible to 
prove an evil intent ? — Yes ; I may say I held 
51 inquests on children under 12 months old this 
last year, from June to June, and 18 of those 
were suffocated while in bed with their parents. 

978. You have not sent all the strongly sus- 
picious cases of neglect to the Central Criminal 
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Court? — No ; the jury does not return a verdict 
against them, and nothing is done. 

979. And a jury, as a rule, will not return these 
verdicts ? — No. 

980. Although in your opinion, having 
watched the case, they ought to have done so ? — 
There is a very strong case made out, and I 
think they ought to. 

981. Do you remember the case of a girl who 
was brought before you for neglect of her child ; 
it was her second child, was it not? — I have 
tried to look it out, but I have not been able to 
find the case. 

982. You have not got notes of the case ? — I 
have notes. 

983. You remember there was such a case ? — 
There was such a case, but I cannot remember 
the details sufficiently. 

984. Tlie case of a girl who was brought 
before you for neglecting her child ; it was her 
second child, both insured, and the jury let her 
off. This was the second child ? — Yes, perhaps 
that is the case you referred to first, I do not 
think it was neglect ; I think there was distinct 
evidence that the child was deliberately killed. 
I have had another case like that, but I do not 
know the details of it. 

985. The reason that you do not get so many 
cases sent to the court., is that juries, in point of 
fact, let the woman off; they do not like to send 
it? — They do not like to send it ; they very often 
ask, if it is an illegitimate child, where the father 
is. That seems to be a sufficient reason to them. 

986. Is there any other reason why these kind 
of cases do not go to the Central Criminal Court, 
besides the reluctance of juries? — There is a 
great deal of difficulty in getting up the cases ; I 
do not think very often the cases are worked up 
enough. 

987. In the case of these insured children, 
have you ever known a case in which an in- 
surance agent has come to you and offered to 
give you help in proving that it was a bad case ? 
— No, never. 

988. It would be to the interest of the insur- 
ance company of which he is the agent to prove 
that it was a bad case, because they would not 
have to pay the money ? — It might not They 
might lose all the insurance business in that 
neighbourhood. 

989. They might lose the iosurance business 
in the neighbourhood by being too strict ? — I 
only know they never have helped me. 

990. Do you know much, or do you know 
anything about the extent to which child insur- 
ance is carried on by agents in your district. 
Are there many agents going about ? — I have 
been told so, that, generally speaking, a parent is 
always asked to insure a child, and very many of 
them insure. 

991. In different societies? — Yes; most re- 
spectable families. 

992. Is it your opinion, from what you have 
experience of, that there is a certain amount of 
competition among these societies through their 
agents for insurance ? — I cannot say. 

993. Do you think that this amount of crime 
in connection with assurance will ever be checked 
so long as there is a profit accruing from death ? 

F —I think 
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— I ihink it wonld make a certain difference if a 
parent knew that tbere conid be no profit ac- 
cruing from death. 

994. It would tend to check the crime in con- 
nection with insurance ? — Yee. 

995. The clasfl of persons of whom you have 
spoken are many of them in a very low state of 
life?— Oh, yes. 

996. Do you know anything about their wages? 
— It <lepend6 entirely ; sometimes a Covent Grar- 
den porter will earn a great deal of money, as, 
for instance, just now, and then he will earn 
very little in the winter. 

997. Most of these men would be able to pay 
1 rf. a week for six months, say without feeling it 
very much if l^ey were in work? — I should 
think 60. 

998. That would suffice as we know to bring 
the insurance money. No dread of being 
pauperised, or being humiliated would come upon 
these people's minds, so very low as they are ? — 
They do dread being pauperised, however low 
they are. 

999. Why do they dread being made paupers 
of? — I think the restraint is one thing, and the 
natural feeling of shame that they have. 

Earl of Derby, 

1000. Do you know whether, as a rule, the 
children are only insured in one office, or in 
several ? — I only get reports of insurance in one 
ofiice ; I do not remember a case of two ; there 
may be such cases, but they are not reported to 
me. 

Loord Norton. 

1001. Of course if there were no profit in the 
insurance money all your suspicions of foul play 
would cease ? — Yes, often, 

1002. Whjit suspicion of foul play could there 
remain if there was no profit in the insurance 
money? — I think that very often children are 
neglected when there is no insurance. 

1003. What is the inducement of a parent to 
neglect a child which is dying if he makes no 
profit by it ? — They make a profit indirectly by 
no longer having to support tne child. 

1004. Do you think tnat accounts for a good 
many of the cases which you consider suspicious, 
the mere wish to remove the burden of the 
child's support. Do you think that accounts for 
many of the cases of suspicious death which 
have come under your notice ? — I think very 
often they simply neglect the child without 
much thought at all of what the consequences 
are. 

1005. Without any thought of the insurance 
money ? — Yes. 

Earl of Harrowhy, 

1006. Do you find that all the working classes 
in your district in Westminster insure as a rule ? 
— 1 think they insure largely. 

1007. All the honest working people ? — 
Yes. 

1008. Can you give us any idea of the propor- 
tion of those who come into the category of the 
vicious and degraded, who are likely to try and 
make a profit by their children's deaths ? — 
Compared with the respectable ? 



Earl of ^arrotrfty— continued. 

1009. Yes?— No, I cannot. 

1010. Then it is a great indictment to bring^ 
against a class of people ? — I may say this, that 
amongst the cases of children that come under 
my knowledge, the large majority of them 
belong to the poorest and almost the dissolute 
classes^ and it is a rare thing to get a case from 
a respectable working man's family. 

1011. You say, therefore, it is rather the vicious 
and dissolute parents than even the very poor 
that resort to this expedient to raise noney ? — 
Yes. 

1012. And only a small proportion of the work- 
ing people of Westminster come into your 
category ?— Yes, it is chiefly in places like Clare 
Market ; Westminster is changing from day to 
day. Just about here they are putting up arti- 
zan's buildings, which will change the character 
of the poor very much. 

1013. Have you had any opportunity of judg- 
ing of the feeling of the honest working class as to 
this question of children's life insurance, whether 
they think any further restriction is needed? — I do 
not think they like any interference. Those with 
whom I have talked, certainly say that it is a great 
boon to them to be able to insure their children, 
and Ithink it would be resented if it were stopped. 

1014. They would resent any interference ? — 

1015. Of course they are aware that we have 
our feelings about the horrors of the system, as 
far as it affects a small number ? — Yes. 

1016. Can you tell us what the legitimate cost 
of the burial of a child under 10 years of age in 
Westminster would be ? — ^I think about 30 5. 

1017. And what they can get from the life 
insurance is about 2 /. 10 s, ? — £. 2 10 5. after the 
child is three months old. 

1018. Then there is the payment of the doc- 
tor's bill over and above that? — Yes, if there is 
any doctor. 

1019. Would you tell me what happens in 
London if the doctor refuses to certify the cause 
of death; what is the next step? — Either the 
doctor reports the case to me, or the registrar does* 

1020. Is the doctor bound to report the case ? 
— No, he is not bound, but he often does. 

1021. Supposing he does not report, and simply 
refuses, what hapi)ens ?— The child cannot be 
buried, and nothing can be done until the death is 
reported to the registrar, and the registrar always 
reports it to the coroner. 

1022. Then it comes to you in that way ? — It 
comes to me in that way. 

1023. The registrar must report to you ? — Yes, 
and in addition a report always comes through 
the police ; I sometimes get three reports of one 
deatn, one from the doctor, another, from the 
registrar, and another from the police. 

1024. You get three reports, you say ? — I may 
in some cases. 

1025. And those three parties are bound to 
report to you as coroner ?— Two of them are ; I 
consider the police and the registrar are bound 
to do so. 

1026. What happens if yon do not see cause 
to hold an inquest ? — There is a form which has 
lately been issued by the Registrar General, 
which is filled up to the effect that " I have caused 

inquiry 
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Earl of Harrowby^^-coDikiued, 
inquiry to be made into the death, and I do not 
consider it a proper case in which an inquest 
should be held/' . 

1027. And upon that the burial may take 
place? — The death is registered, and the 
registrar gives his permission to bury. 

1028. After the doctor refuses a certificate 
you have an informal investigation, not an 
inquest, and upon that you allow the funeral ? — 
That is so, if it is a case in which an inqnest is 
not necessary. 

Earl Beauchamp, 

1029. You told us that 30^. was the under- 
taker's charge ; does that include the cost of 
transit to the place of burial?— Yes, that is 
the cost of the funeral. That is only what I 
have been told on inquiry. I have asked people 
how much has their funeral cost them. 

1030. Is there any preiudice on the part of the 
poor, of whom you £ave been speaking, at being 
buried at the expense of the parish ? — Yes, I 
think there is a strong prejudice. 

1031. Do you speak of Westminster, or other 
parts of England, as to the prejudice of the poor 
to being buried by the parish ? — I cannot speak 
as to otlier parts of England so well, but certainly 
as to Westminster. 

1032. It is considered rather a loss of caste 
and a stigma to be buried at the cost of the 
parish ? — Yes, they feel it a slight on the dead 
person. 

1033- The respectable working classes try and 
avoid that as much as they possibly can ? — Yes. 

1034. I think you told us that the evidence 
given before you on oath varied from the infor- 
mation obtained informally by the police ? — It 
does often* 

1035. You attach great value to evidence 
given on oath, as contrasted with evidence given 
loosely, and not under the sanctity of that ob- 



Earl JBeiiuchamp — continued, 
ligation ?— Certainly, I think the formality makes 
a great diffisrence as far as I have been able to 
judge. I think people in the lower classes have 
a belief that there will be very serious consa- 
quenoes if they do not tell the truth under oath. 

1036. You told us some thing which I did n«t 
quite follow about a child which was deliberately 
killed ? — Do you mean the case of a naother who 
bad had a second ill^timate chikL 

1037. I think that was the case. That was 
the expression you used. There was no doubt 
the child had been deliberately killed ? — Suflfo- 
cated. 

1038. Deliberately killed was your ex- 
pression ? — By suffocation. 

1039. Deliberately? — Yes, that was my 
opinion. 

1040. What was the verdict in that case ? — 
By n^y jury it was murder, and it was sent for 
trial, and the mother was acquitted. 

1041. Where was the trial? — It must have 
been at the Central Criminal Court. 

1042. The trial there was by a jury ?— Yes. 

1043. They heard evidence on oath ? — They 
heard evidence on oath in the same way. 

1044. And there was a conflict of opinion 
between your jury and the jury at the Central 
Criminal Court? — Yes. 

1045. What was the exact verdict of your jury 
in your court? — Wilful murder against the 
mother. 

1046. That was not sustained in the Central 
Criminal Court ? — No. 

Chairman. 

1047. Did you form any opinion why it was 
not sustained ; did you give any attention to the 
trial? — Yes, I thought it broke down through 
the medical evidence. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
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Chairman, 

1048. You are Deputy Coroner for the town 
and county of Nottingham ? — For the town and 
county of the town of Nottingham, but not for 
the county at large. 

1049. You are also a solicitor? — I am. 

1050. Do you know what is the present popu- 
lation of the town and county of the town of 
Nottingham ?— I believe about 235,000. 

1051. How long have you held this office of 
deputy coroner ? — Nearly 14 years, and for the 
last six or eight years I have dxme nearly all the 
duty. 

1052. Could you say about what number of 
inquests you have held annually in those 14 
years ? — I believe the average is about 240. 

1053. Of inquests on persons of all ages? — ^Yes. 

1054. Amongst these, were there many chil- 
dren's catocs ? — A great many. 

1055. Have you any idea as to the proportion 
between the children and adult cases that came 
before you ? — I cannot give the percentage ; the 
infant mortality in Nottingham is very high, 
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owing to the large number of women employed 
in our factories and warehouses. 

1056 In these cases of children has your 
attention been called to insured children ? — V ery 
much. 

1057. Have you formed any opinion of the 
effects of child insurance as regards child life ? 
— I have. 

1058. What do you think they are ?— My 
opinion is tiiis, that in cases of neglected children 
the insurance money is very often the climax, or, 
I may say, the last incentive to allow the child to 
die. What I mean by that is this, that the in- 
surance money is not the only incentive. The 
child, to begin with, is a burden, especially if it 
is illegitimate and it is first neglected ; its health 
becomes degenerated, and then the insurance 
money, I think, comes in and operates as a bait to 
continue that neglect. 

1059. In most of these cases, then, it is your 
opinion that there has not been violence used to 
the child, but it has been wilfully and criminally 

p 2 neglected ? 
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neglected ? — In the case of suffocation of children 
I think that there is very frequently violence 
used, because I find distinct evidence of pressure 
upon the children's faces, the noses being pressed 
in, but it is impossible to say whether that is 
wilful or accidental. 

1060. You have had a coubiderable number oi 
those over-laying cases as they are called ? — A 
very large number. I think during the time 
that I have held office I must have had at least 
100. 

1061. Of children overlain by the mother? — 
Yes, the mother or the father, or both. Some- 
times there are three or four, and I have known 
even five people in one bed. 

1062. What kind of parents, in your opinion, 
are they whose children are thus illtreated, being 
also insured ? — I should say that in almost afl 
cases they are poor people, but in very many 
cases they are depraved people, of depraved 
habits, living in filthy houses frequently. 

1063. There are a great many of those in 
Nottingham ? — Yes, my Lord. 

1064. Do you consider it to be any libel upon 
the respectable and properly conducted working 
men of Nottingham to say that there is a con- 
siderable number of working men who are 
drunken and immoral ? — Whether it is a libel or 
not, I am afraid it is true. The greater the 
truth the greater the libel, one of our judges 
said. 

1065. Then it is not always from extreme 
poverty that the child is neglected or ill- fed, 
but sometimes it comes from the ))arent being 
drunken or immoral ? — I am satisfied that is so ; 
and if your Lordship likes I can give an 
instance which recently happened. The case 
was one that happened in the winter time towards 
the end of last November. The deceased child, 
on whom I held an inquest, was one of four, all 
of whom were insured, 

10C6. In the same family? — In the same 
family. This child was allowed to sleep upon a 
mattress which the jury and myself saw, and 
which was in a disgusting state, completely rot- 
ten and saturated through with urine. The only 
clothing which the child had was one or two old 
jackets. In that case the father was in regular 
receipt of wages as a warehouseman, and he to 
some extent excused himself by stating that he 
was at work all day long and had not the care <»f 
the child. If your Lordship wishes I would 
give the verdict in that case, as it is instructive. 

1067. If you please ? — Tho verdict was this : 
"That on the 24 tn of November the said Alice 
Verney Barrett died from inflammation of the 
right lung ; that there is evidence to show that the 
deceased has been systematically neglected, and 
that the parents of the child, George Barrett 
and Alice Barrett, are censurable for such 
neglect, but that the evidence fails to show 
positively that the neglect was the direct cause 
of death ; and the jury recommend that criminal 
proceedings be taken against the parents for the 
said neglect." 

1068. Were criminal proceedings taken? — 
They were. 

1069. What was the result?— With this re- 
sult, that the mother was sentenced to 15 months' 



Chairman — continued, 
imprisonment, the longest term of imprisonment 
I have known in such a case ; and the father to 
three months' imprisonment. 

1070. How long ago did that occur? — A few 
months ago. 

1071. Was that since the law passed last year 
for the better protection of children? — 1 think it 
was; it was just after. 

1072. It was one of the cases in which the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren prosecuted? — No; in Nottingham the 

[)olice take upon them>elves the duty, and so 
ong as they do their duty there is no necessity 
for anyone else to intertere, and they do their 
duty to the best of their ability. 

Earl of Selbome, 

1073. The case you have just mentioned was 
an insured child?— It was. Tl;ere were four 
insured, and they were all grossly neglected. 
1 only had to do with one case, but all the others 
were in a very bad condition. 

Chairman, 

1074. What was the age of the child ?— It 
was a year and 1 1 months old. 

1075. On the death of that child, do you know 
what sum tlie parents were to receive? — The 
father of the child said that he was insured, but 
was not in benefit ; but I should like to state my 
Lord, that at Nottingham there is a practice 
that even where tlie child is not in benefit 
parents still apply for and obtain a portion of the 
msurance money. If a child is insured for 30 *. 
they will get perhaps 15 s. or 1/. 

Earl of Selbome^ 

1076. What do you mean by beinjr in benefit? 
— When they have not been insured for a suffi- 
cient time, say three months. 

1077. The insurance is not ripe? — The in- 
surance company is not legally responsible, but 
as a gratuity they pay them 15*., or 1 /. or so. 

Chairman. 

1078. You ask parents in suspicious cases 
whether the child is insured ? — I almost in- 
variably do so ; if I do not it is through inadver- 
tence. 

1079. When the parents deny it, do you take 
any steps to see if they have told you the truth ? 
— I have not done so. 

1080. Could you do very much to find out 
whether the parent was telling jou the truth or 
not? — I could. I could ascertain it definitely, 
and that is through the registry oflices. In fact 
I have been told by one registrar that of the 
children under 12 months that die about three- 
fourths are insured. In every case I believe in 
Nottingham the parents come to the registrar for 
a certificate, for this reason, that I refuse to oive 
them. In many cases the parent, or the aorent 
of the insurance company, presents to me a printed 
form of certificate which I invariably refuse to 
sign. 

1081. In such cases? — In such cases. The 
result is that they are bound to go to the registrar 
to get a copy of the certificate before they can 
get the insurance money. So that I believe in 

Nottingham 
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Chairman — continued. 
Nottingham in every case the registrar must 
know whether the children are insured or not. 

1082. Have you found it to be the case that 
where you have refused a certificate the registrar 
has given one ? — Always. They always do that, 
I believe 

1083. Your certificate does not go as to whether 
the death is by natural or unnatural causes, but 
simply as to the nature of the disease that existed, 
that the death was from pneumonia or from bron- 
chitis?- Yes, with the addition that if it is 
caused by neglect I should put that in a certifi- 
cate, as in a case of this kind I have just quoted; 
I should certify in that case the death would 
have been caused by inflammation of the lungs 
aggravated by neglect probably. 

1084. Thereupon the registrar is bound to 
give his certificate ? — I believe so. 

1085. And thereupon the funeral takes place ? 
—Yes. 

1086. There could not then be a case of a child 
remaining unburied because he had got no cer- 
tificate from the registrar?— No, because in that 
case if the parent refuses to bury the child, the 
parish would be bound to do so. 

1087. You think in some cases the parents 
would deny the fact of insurance?— I think it is 
possible, but I have not investigated that subject. 

1088. Do you often find a case of a person, 
being a parent, giving you evidence which you 
are afterwards able to prove to be untruth- 
ful? — Yes, I had a case a very short time 
ago where I put two questions to a mother, 
and I got two very significant answers. The 
first question asked was as to how the child had 
been fed. She at once denied having fed it on 
bread and milk, because she said, *• I knew it 
was not proper food." I had said nothing to her 
about it being proper or improper. The second 
question I asked was, was tne child insured. 
She said, *^ Yes, but I hope you do not think I 
have killed it." Then she stated that she had 
not given this child improper food. The child 
was examined by a medical man, a post-mortem 
examination was made, and it was found that the 
child's stomach was completely filled with bread, 
'stuff'ed with it. 

1089. You did not ask her A\hether the child 
had been fed on bread and milk ?— I asked her 
how it had been fed. I did not know at that 
time that the medical man had found the bread. 
I examined him afterwards, and then I re-called 
her. 

1090. Your question then, in the first instance, 
was simply a general question? — Yes. 

1091. This was a volunteered statement, "I 
had not fed it on bread and milk "? — Fes, and 
she said, ^' Because I knew it was not proper 
food." 

1092. Then it appeared atter the post-mortem 
examination that the child's stomach was full of 
this bread and milk, which the mother said she 
knew was improper food and she had not given ? 
— Yes, and the verdict was that the child had 
been sufibcated after having been improperly 
fed, or something to that effect. 

1093. Did that child bring the mother any 
money at its death as an insured child ? — I thiuK 
it brought 30 s. 

1094. Do you make it a rule to put such 
(142.) 
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questions, especially in the cases of illegitimate 
children, as to whether they are insured? — I 
always do so where I suspect there is any 
neglect. 

1095. Do you generally find that the illegiti- 
mate children are insured?— Almost invariably, 
I think. 

1096. Are there any kind of cases in which 
you ask this question about insurance. A child 
may be killed in other ways than by improper 
food, for instance ? — If it is a case of accident, I 
should not trouble about it 

1097. If you suspected that a child had been 
drugged with syrups and improper medicines ? — 
In cases of that kind 1 should ; and I have fre- 
quently known of laudanum poisoning, and 
poisoning by Godfrey's cordial infants' preser- 
vative, and in cases of that kind I should ask. 
Those are cases that occur frequently with the 
children of young women who are at -work in the 
day-time, and I believe that there is a very 
common practice in Nottingham of leaving a child 
in the care of some other person during the day- 
time, and to make it sleep for several hours it 
will have a dose of laudanum given to it ; some- 
times too much is given, and then it comes under 
my hands. I have had many cases of poisoning 
in that way. 

1098. You said to us that juries are very easily 
moved by the parents to let them off? — I should 
say this, that that remark applies to juries at the 
assizes more than to juries who come before me. 
My experience has been this, that if a jury of 
men had been encouraged in cases of this kind such 
as the one I have quoted, they would have re- 
turned a verdict of manslaughter, but I have dis- 
couraged such a verdict. 

1099. Would you say why ? — The reason I 
have done it is this ; as I have stated over and 
over a^ain to juries that if they send a case for 
trial the case will be stale when it is tried 
at the assizes, perhaps two or three months 
old, and the sympathies of the jury will 
be worked upon in favour of the prisoner ; 
and, if I may say so, the judges appear to be 
over protective of criminals; they seem to 
throw a mantle round them which it is almost 
impossible to remove. If there is any techni- 
cality which can be taken advantage of the 
prisoner gets the benefit of it, and the public in 
cases of that kind do not appear to be considered. 
There was a case at Derby a few months ago 
which appeared to me from the report to be a 
gross case of neglect, but it broke down. There 
was another case at Liverpool which was sent for 
trial for manslaughter, and the jury refused to 
convict, 

1100. In point of fact, then, it is your opinion 
the chances of escaping before a jury of assize 
are even greater than they would be before a 
coroner's jury ? — Very much so, and still greater 
than at the sessions. There is a case pending 
now which is coming on in a few days which 
came before me, a very gross case of neglect. 
My practice has beer, to recommend that ray 
jury should not return a verdict of manslaughter, 
but that the mother should be censured, and that 
the prosecution should be undertaken by the 
guardians. That was the law before the recent 
Act was passed, that the guardians had to take 
it up. That has been done with j»^ccess in 
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several cases. The guardians have prosecuted, 
the parents have been brought before (he magis- 
trates almost immediatelj after the offence, and 
have been dealt with at once, before the offence 
was stale, and whilst the facts were in the 
memory of the witnesses, and in several cases of 
the kind that have been brought forward and 
dealt with by the magistrates there have been 
convictions*. 

1101. Those would not be convictions for 
manslaughter or murder, but convictions for 
cruelty and wilful neglect? — Wilful neglect In 
a case I speak of now, which is pending, the 
matter has been tried once at the se>»sions. The 
magistrates thought it too serious a case to deal 
witH themselves, and she was sent for trial at the 
sessions. The jory in that case did not agree, 
and she was remanded to the next sessions 
to be tried again. In that case the evidence 
showed that she had grossly neglected this 
child, and had obtained assistance from the 
union on a doctor's certificate. She had had 
two doctors who had both recommended 
her not to feed the child on bread and 
milk or bread, but she admitted to me that 
she had fed it down almost to the day of its 
death on bread. She had continued to feed it on 
bread. She had also got milk from the work- 
house which she had drunk herself, and cod -liver 
oil which she got from the same tource, she said 
she had thrown on the back of the fire, and 
allowed the child to die. 

1102. And this was the child's own mother? — 
Tes. 

1103. Have you ever known a case where 
-evidence of character, and evidence that the child 
was well cared for affected the verdict of your jury, 
which evidence afterwards proved to be untrust- 
worthy ; do you remember the case of a clergy- 
man who spoke of care being bestowed on a child? 
— I have found this, that clergymen are very apt 
to give certificates of respectability where they 
know little or nothing about the case. One 
case I had was where an illegitimate child had 
been farmed out to a villaee near Nottingham, 
and it was brought into Nottingham in a dying 
condition, and died immediately afterwards. I 
held an inquest upon it, and at the inquest a sort 
of testimonal of respectability or certificate of 
respectability was presented to me from the 
parish clergyman, who said that he believed the 
woman in whose charge the child had been was a 
very respectable and honest woman, and had done 
everything she could for the child. I found at 
the inquest that 5 5. a week had been paid for 
the child, and all the other income was about 2 8. 
a week made by the husband, so that the whole 
family had only about 7 5. a week to live upon, 
and the post-mortem examination made disclosed 
the fact that the child had literally been starved 
to death. If I had relied upon that clergyman's 
certificate I should not have held an inquest. 

1104. The clergyman declared that he knew 
the child was well cared for, and he had only seen 
it when he christened it? — I believe that was the 
only occasion when he had seen it. 

1105. That letter, of course, would influence 
both you and the jury, if the case were before a 
jury? — It did not influence me, but it might 
have influenced the jury. 



Chairman — continiied. 

1106. There was one thing which has been, 
said which you can perhaps tell us about. Is it 
the feeling with doctors, or is it your own feeling, 
that in cases which fail, we will say, at the 
assizes, and the doctor has ffiven evidence as to 
how the child in his opinion has come to its death, 
that gives very dangerous teaching to other 
persons as to how they may get rid of their clul- 
dreu ? — I can only inier that is so. It is a matter 
one can hardly define or prove positively, but I 
do find this, that where medical men give very 
definite evidence of neglect and absence of 
disease, there is great difficulty ia getting a con- 
viction. In the case I mentioned as pending now 
three medical men had given evidence that the 
child had apparently been starved to death, and 
that there was no evidence of any other disease, 
any constitutional disease whatever, aad still 
there is great difiiculty in getting a conviction. 

1107. Taking all these things into account 
and the comparative facility with which doctors' 
certificates are given, and the difliculty of proving 
cases before the coroner's jury, and the still 
greater difficulty of proving cases at a court of 
assize, do you think that it is a reasonable 
demand to make that those who promote this 
Bill should produce a great number of cases of 
conviction and punishment for infanticide; do 
you think that criminal courts are, after all, the 
proper test, and a sufficient test, of crime in con- 
nection with insurance ? — No, my Lord, I think 
they would be very insufficient tests, for the 
simple reason that a very small percentage of 
cases go before the judges for trial. 

1108. To demand, then, that we should pto* 
duce cases of conviction for infanticide is, under 
all the circumstances you have described to us^ an 
unreasonable demand? — Certainly; even in cases 
of charges of wilful murder a jury^ as we have 
all seen, will almost invariably acquit of the 
higher charge, but convict in many cases of 
concealment of birth, if possible. That is very 
frequently done ; in fact, the greater the punish- 
ment the greater the difficulty in obtaining a con- 
viction. 

Earl of Selbome. 

1109. You said just now that there was a case 
in which three medical men gave consistent 
evidence that a child had not been properly used, 
but that there was no conviction? — I say the 
jury disagreed, and the case is now pending for 
a second trial. 

1110. What sort of evidence was given a^inst 
the evidence of those medical men ? — Practically 
no evidence at all, except what was elicited from 
the medical men themselves, that in some cases 
children would die notwithstanding every care 
and attention, but I believe all three medical 
men qualified their statements by this answer, 
that in this particular case there was no disease. 

1111. Your attention no doubt has been 
directed to the requirements of the law in this 
case with regard to the certificates to be given 
upon which the money is to be paid. Do you 
think the certificates are sufficient?— Does your 
Lordship mean the copy of certificates obtained 
from the registrar ? 

1112. Yes; I have the Act of Parliament 
under my eye, which provides ihat the registrar 
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18 to give a certificate whwh ie to «tate certain 
particulars, one of these particulars is to be the 
cause of death, snd that must be the cause 
of death, as entered in the register by the 
certificate of a medical practitioner, I tasked 
you whether you thought that anything more 
might be usefully certified by the medical practi- 
tioner in such a case ? — I think, my Lord, that if 
the medical practitioner knew all the circum- 
stances that had preceded death for a consider- 
able time he would, in many cases, refuse to 
certify. 

1113. Of course if he refuses to certify, how 
is the cause of death entered upon the register? 
— Then the case, as a matter of course, is referred 
to me. 

1114. It goes to the coroner? — It cannot be 
registered until reported to the coroner. 

1115. Would it be possible to require the 
medical officer in a case in which he is of opinion 
that there has not been proper care to add that 
to his certificate of the immediate cause of death ? 
— No my Lord, I do not think that would be desir- 
able ; I think the better course is not to certify 
at all. 

1116. I am supposing the case that he does 
certify, and of course if the law required him to 
state anything that he knows about the ill-treat- 
ment of the child he would be subject to penalties, 
I suppose, if he does not to do so],? — No, my Lord, 
he is only subject to a penalty if he refuses to 
certify without reasonable cause. 

1117. Even if the law required that in those 
cases, he should not only certify the immediate 
cause of death, but what he has observed about 
ill-treatment of the child, of course he would 
be at liberty to do so, and bound to do so. I 
wanted to know whether such a requirement 
would be any protection against abuses of this 
kind? — I think not more protection than we have 
at present. 

1118. We have had evidence that medical 

Eractitioners Jo certify very easily ? — That, I 
elieve, is not my experience. I believe that the 
medical practitioners in Nottingham refer suspi- 
cious cases to the coroner. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

1 1 19. What proportion of your 240 inquests 
per annum, do you think, are children under two 
years of age? — I can scarcely answer that ques- 
tion at present, for I have not calculated the per- 
centage. 

1120. A considerable proportion? — Yes, a 
large proportion. 

1121. Fifty or 100 ?— I could not say definitely 
what proportion. 

1122. In the case you mentioned, where a 
man was getting good wages, would that mean 2 /. 
a-week ? — Thirty shillings or 2 /. 

1123. Would 15 «., do you consider, be an in- 
ducement to a man in that class, to make away 
with a child ? — I think that would act as an extra 
inducement. I stated previously that I do not 
think it would be sufficient inducement alone, 
but the child already being somewhat of a burden, 
I think that that would act as an additional in- 
centive. 

1124. Is that a common feeling among a 
certain class that all children are a burden ? — 

(142.) 
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I believe with the respectable poor it is not so. 
I believe that many are extremely fond of their 
children, and are sorry to loose them when 
they die. 

1125. Do not the disreputable parents get 
regular work in factories? — Very frequently, 
eiuier in the factories or doing work outside. 
What they do is to get work from tiie ware- 
houses, and do it at home, lace work. 

1126. Do you think that the want of funds 
has anything to do with not getting up a case 
before the assizes ; you said that before your 
court the jury very often convict, and then after- 
wards they do not ; do you think that is caused 
by want of funds to get up the oaee ? — No ; I 
believe that in all eases where there was a likeli- 
hood of conviction the poliee would take up the 
case. 1 do not believe want of funds would 
come into the question. 

Lord Norton. 

1127. You say you never knew of children 
of deceit parents dying susjpiciously ? — Very 
seldom. 

1128. ^Ind you say that of all the dealha 
coming before you three-fourths are insured ?— 
That 1 have learnt from the registrar. I per* 
sonally have not the means of knowledge, but 
that waA the result of an inquiry that I made. 

1129. In fact, all those cases must have been 
cases of parents leading a dissolute sort of life ? — 
Generally so. I mean to say that a very large 
number of the suffocation cases occur between 
Saturday night and Sunday morning. 

1130. When you use the expression making 
away with a child, I suppose you mean, gener- 
ally speaking, rather neglecting the child in a 
case of illness rather than taking actual steps to 
hasten the death ? — I do not thi& I made use of 
that expression. If I had said ao it should be in 
that sense. 

1131. It is a very rare thing diat a parent 
should take an actual step to Imsten the child's 
death in your opinion ? — I should not say so. I 
think there are many cases so suspicious that one 
might naturally infer that the neglect had been 
intentional. I have in my mind suffocation 
cases. 

1 132. But, generally speaking, it would rather 
be a negativ^e act of neglect than a positive act of 
hastening the child's death? — In cases I have 
had there has been very positive evidence of 
positive neglect, where children have been left in 
the house in a starving condition for hours 
together, without any food or anyone to take care 
of them. 

1133. They seldom go a step beyond giving 
unwholesome food?— I have given a case of a 
mother feeding a child on bread and milk after 
being told by two medical men not to do so. 

1134. Do you think the greater number of 
cases of death of children have been those of 
illegitimate children ? — I can hardly answer that 
question definitely, but I have reason to believe 
that most of the illegitimate children, or nearly 
all, are insured. 

1135. You do not make the opposite statement 
that the greater part of those die suspiciously ? — 
Ko, not the greater part. 

F 4 llSfi. You 
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Earl of Selbarne. 

1136. You said juet now that of the suffoca- 
tion cases, a great number occured between the 
Saturday night and Sunday morning; do you 
attribute that to the parents getting drunk after 
receiving their wages on the Saturday ? — I should 
infer that ; it is very diflScult to obtain definite 
evidence of it ; but when I find five or six cases 
in succession, as I have done, occurring in that 
way I naturally suspect it. 

Lord ThrvKj, 

1137. Do you think that the better class of our 
poor look with a feeling of abhorrence at their 
neighbours who murder, or are supposed to mur- 
der, their children ? — I think in many cases that 
would be so, but the respectable poor would 
scarcely live in the slums wnere such cases would 
occur. 

1138. But you think a respectable poor person 
would view the ill-treatment of children with the 
same horror as he would the ill-treatment of an 
adult ? — I think so. 

1139. Do you know whether the better class 
of poor would object to any check being put 
upon insurance or any partial prohibition ; for 
instance, if a prohibition were put that they 
should not be msured within the first year, or 
three months, or six months? — I think very 
likely that a proportion would object. 

1140. They would look on it as a hardship ? — 
It is very possible they may. 

Lord Poltimore, 

1141. I suppose it is almost impossible to prove 
a case of suffocation, or what they call overlay- 
ing? — On the contrary, it is proved in every case 
that I have by the medical evidence on a post- 
mortem examination being made. 

1142. But that it is done purposely or acci- 
dentally ? — I cannot say whether it is done pur- 
posely or accidently, but in every case of sus- 
pected overlaying J have a post-mortem examina- 
tion made, and there 1 have definite evidence of 
the death being caused by suffocation. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

1143. What is the cost of the burial of a child 
of this tender age in Nottingham ? — I have no 
personal knowled;j e of that, but I should say that 
1 /. or 25 5. would be ample fur a child under 12 
months of age. 

1144. And what they get is about 2 Z. 10 5.? — 
.^0 s.y 2 /., and 2 /. 10 «. for a young child. 

1145. And is it the habit of the working 
classes to insure in Nottingham, as we have 
heard in certain cases?— A very large propor- 
tion. 

1146. It is the habit of the class ? — Yes. 

1147. And these sad events occur principally 
in ihe families of the vicious; it is not merely the 
very poor? — That is so in cases that I have to 
deal with. 

1148. It is more the degraded poor, it is not 
mere poverty that induces to this crime? — In 
cases tnat I have come across, I cannot speak to 
those the registrar has come across, where no 
inquest is held. 

1149. Have you thought of any remedy for 
meeting this evil ?• — Yes ; I have stated, a lor 
time ago my opinion that it might be a gc 



Earl of Harrowby — continued. 

thing to prohibit insurance of children under a 
certain age, say 12 months, and one reason that 
I have for that is that the expense of burial is so 
small that I do not think it would be any serious 
obstacle. I have found that there is generally 
no diflSculty in raising a little mcney to bury a 
person with, among friends and neighbours. 

1150. To bury a child of that tender age ? — 
— Yes. 

1151. Under 12 months? — Yes; and over 12 
months ago they have a better chance of living. 

1152. That would be your remedy to forbid 
insurance for a child under 12 months? — I should 
forbid it unless for a very small amount; I should 
forbid it unless for an amount less than the burial 
money would be. 

1 153. Might I repeat the question of the noble 
Lord just now; do you thmk the respectable 
working class would be at all injured in their 
feelings by a provision of that kind ? — I think to 
a very small degree, where the smaller number 
must give way to the larger. 

Lord Thring, 

1154. I think you rather reform the answer 
you made to my question, because it was with 
that very object I asked you; I asked you 
whether you do not think that putting any 
restriction on child insurance for the first year, 
or even for the first three months, which is the 
most dangerous time, or the first six months, the 
better poorer class would not complain as being 
unfair to themselves ? — I answerea it in the way 
I did, because I wished to give a simple answer 
to your Lordship's question without going any 
further, but when I am asked further, I give 
the further answer that I think the insurance on 
a child of such young age should be limited to 
an amount which would be under the expense of 
the burial. 

1155. But you would not prohibit it alto- 
gether ? — Either prohibit it altogether or restrict 
it in that way so that no profit should be made. 

1156. If you prohibit it altogether, we will 
take the first period, I mean particularly the 
one when the children mostly die, within the 
first three months? — Or six months. 

1157. I want to know, do you think that if we 
prohibit altogether the insurance of children 
within the first six months that would afford any 
ground for the poor to complain, and, conse- 
quently, if you think it would, whether it would 
be a reasonable ground ?— -To a very small ex- 
tent, indeed. 

Earl oi Derby. 

1158. Up to what age would you prohibit in- 
surance ; up to 12 months ?— If prohibited at all, 
I should draw the line at 12 months, because I 
think that when a child begins to walk about at 
12 months it can sometimes get food for itself, 
and it has a better chance of Uving. 

1159. I suppose after a certain age it would 
be able to say what was the matter with it, and 
then to complain, and nut be so easily put out of 
the way ? — That is so. 

1160. At what age do you think it would be 
comparatively safe? — The word ** comparatively" 
is a large one. 

1161. Safe as we have been hearing of? — 

After 
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Earl of Deriy— continued. 

After twelve months I should say it would be much 
safer than before twelve monthp. After two years 
it would be much safer than at twelve months. 

Earl of Sclbome 

1162. J should like to ask you this question : 
one must assume, I suppose, that in the great 
majority of cases in which children's lives are 
insured they do not die, otherwise it would be no 
profit to the insurance company ; is not that so ? 
— ! do not know the proportion, my Lord, but I 
believe the insurance premiums are so high that 
the companies still make a profit notwithstanding 
the great amount of infant mortality. 

1163. Even in the case of death when the 
insurance money has to be paid ? — Yes, my 
Lord, I believe that the amount of money that 
comes to be insured is not more than 30 or 40 
per cunt^ of the premiums paid. 

Lord Norton, 

1 1 64 Do they not make a great deal by for- 
feited premiums ? — A large amount 

1165. I suppose that is one of the largest 
sources of profit? — I have little doubt it is. 

Earl Beauchamp, 

1166. Do you think the evils of infantile in- 
surance are very much brought about by undue 
pressure on the part of agents of insurance com- 
panies ? — I have very great reason to think so, 
Decause I have had cases where the mother has 
said to me she has had no peace until she has 
insured her children. The agent has been 
hardly off the door step. 

1167. Would the registration or licensing of 
agents of insurance companies tend to keep this 
class of persons more under control ? — It is verv 
difficult to form an opinion upon that, because it 
is very easy to get registf red. 

1168. Then there is another point upon which 
I wish to ask you a question with regard to Not- 
tingham ; do all the funerals take place in the 
cemeteries ? — Yes, mostly ; we have other burial 
grounds. 

1169. Are there any re»trictitions with regard 
to the days on which interments can be per- 
formed ? — There are no interments on Sundays, 
1 believe, but on all other days. 

1170. Interments on Sundays are prohibited? 
—1 do not know that thoy are prohibited, but it 
is not the practice to inter on Sundays, unless in 
some very special cases. 

1171. When you say it is not the practice, 
surely in the case of the working classes who 
would lose a day's work by attending a funeral 
on any other day, Sunday is the most natural 
day, unless there is some restriction or prohibi- 
tion ? — Perhaps that would be eo, but the oflS- 
ciating clergy or ministers make it a rule not to 
inter on Sundays. 

1172. Then, practically, there is a prohibition 
to the use of Sundays ? — When I say there is no 

Erohibition that I know of, there is no legal pro- 
ibition. 

1173. But there may be bye-laws? — I believe 
there is no bye-law to that effect; I believe it is 
a practice. 

1174. I did not quite understand what hap- 
pened in cases when a certificate is refused by tne 
medical man and it is then reported to you ; how 

(142.) 



Earl Beauchamp — continued. 

is the money paid ? — ^Thc case is this, that before 
the child can be buried they have to get a cer- 
tificate. 

1175. I am not talking about the burial, but I 
am talking of claiming tne insurance money ? — 
They have to get a certificate from the registrar, 
and in order to do that the case must be reported 
to him. If there is no doctor's certificate he 
reports the case to me for investigation, and then 
I either hold an inquest, if it is a suspicious case, 
or if I see no reasonable suspicion I send a notice 
to him that I do not consider an inquest necessary, 
thereupon h*^ registers the death, and gives a 
copy of his certificate upon which the insurance 
money is obtained. 

1176. Who certifies the cause of death? — 
Practically it is uncertified. 

1177. But the law provides that no certificate 
shall be granted unless the cause of death shall 
be previously entered on the register of deaths, 
on the certificate of the coroner or registered 
medical pnictioner who attended such deceased 
child during its last illness? — The provision is 
made for a death being registered without a 
medical certificate, or the registrar might register 
it on the coroner stating he does not think it a 
case requiring an inquest. 

1178. The cause of death must be certified? — 
The alleged cause. It is not what is called a 
certified cause of death; it is the cause that one 
can best get at. 

1179. Alleged by whom? — The coroner makes 
his preliminary investigation, and if he is satisfied 
that it is a natural death he does not hold an 
inquest, and informs the registrar what he be- 
lieves to be the cause of death. For instance a 
weakly delicate child that has suffered from con- 
vulsions since birth. 

1180. Supposing he does not certify that and 
he is not satisfied ?— Then he will hold an inquest, 
then there is a certificate giving the verdict of 
the jury. 

1181. If the verdict of the jury is unsatisfac- 
torv, say, wilful murder, is the insurance money 
claimed? — Probably it would not be paid; it 
would be very likely to be claimed, but in such a 
case as that I think the insurance company would 
scarcely dare to pay it^ 

1182. Do you think it would be possible by 
strengthening the provisions of the law in re^^pect 
of the certificate to obviate the difficulties of 
which you have spoken? — I doubt whether it 
would where the cause of death is fully stated. 

1183. Where the cause of death is fully certi- 
fied there is no diflSculty, but in cases where the 
cause of death is not fully certified or improperly 
certified ? — I have in my mind cases of medical 
men giving certificates of death from marasmus, 
which is a very common cause of death, meaning 
consumption of the bowels ; but there is no evi- 
dence brought to the medical man*s mind as to 
how that consumption of the bowels has been 
brought about. Still, if he does not actually see 
suspicious circumstances, he does not refer the 
case to the coroner. 

1184. That I understand; when he does see 
suspicious circumstances, and suppose he does 
not certify, I want to know how the money 
reaches the hand of the parent? — It cannot then 
reach the hands of the parent until the case has 
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Earl Beauchamp — oontiaiied. 
been returned to the coroner, and either an in- 
quest held, or he has certified himself that one is 
unnecessary. 

Chairman. 

1185. I have only one question to ask you; 
have you ever in your coroner's experience, had 
any assistance volunteered by any of these 



CAairman^<M2ontinued. 

inaumnce agents in suspicious cases, or in other 
eases ?-^Never. I have always found them ready 
to assist the people to get the insurance money. 

1 186. To what do you attribute that ?— I think 
it is a desire to obtain popularity amongst the 
classes who are likely to insure. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Mr. henry WIT.COCKS HOOPER is called in; and Examined, 

as follows : 



Chairmaiu 

1 1 87. You are a solicitor by profession ? — I am. 

1188. You are now coroner for the city of 
Ezeter ? — I am* 

1189. I think you state that you have been 
coroner for 37 years ?-^I have been coroner of the 
city of Exeter for 37 years. 

1190. During that time how many inquests do 
you say you have held ? — The average number I 
should say was 60, save and except in the year 
1887, when I held an inquest on the Exeter 
Theatre fire, I do not take that into account, but 
generally speaking, it is about 60 a-year. 

1191. So that you have had upwards of 2,000 
inquests ? — Upwards of 2,000. 

1192. Have many of these inquests been on 
children ? — A very large number. 

1193. You could not tell from your notes or 
recollection what proportion ? — No, I cannot. 

1194. Has the proportion of these inquests on 
child cases increased or diminished during that 
time ? — It has increased undoubtedly, 

1195. Uo you think the number of child cases 
has increased together with the increase of the 
practice of* child insurance in Exeler ? — I do, 
undoubtedly. 

1196. You have seen a relation between the 
two things?— I have. 

1197« That as child insurance has increased 
the number of child cases brought before you 
have increased ? — Yes. 

1198. Have you formed an opinion on the 
effect of child- life insurance on children's lives ? 

-I have. 

1199. What is that opinion? — Au unfavour- 
able one. 

1200. A very unfavourable one ? — A very 
unfavourable one. 

1201. Do you think that child^life insurance 
is an incentive to neglect? — 1 do, I think it is 
an incentive to cruel neglect, and what is, morally 
speaking;^ murder. 

1202. What were the features of the cases 
that came before you that first made you of this 
opinion ? — There were cases of inanition, atrophy, 
marasmus, and improper feeding. 

1203. Were there any other features in these 
cases that struck you, not merely as regards the 
nature of the disease, but as regards the circum- 
stances of the case ? — Yes, my Lord, there were 
general carelessness and the neglect to send for a 
doctor until the child was in extremity and in very 
many instances not carrying out his instructions, 

1204. These were in the cases of insured 
children ? — Many of them. I cunnot say ta what 
extent. 



Chairman — continued. 

1205. Would you say the majority of them? 
— I can hardly say that, but in a large number 
of cases. 

1206. In a very large number ?— I think so. 

1 207. Were you always in the habit of in- 
quiring whether a child was insured or not ? — 
No ; 1 have not been until tlie last few years, 
when the subject came prominently before the 
public. 

1208. In consequence of the unfavourable im- 
pression made on your mind by the cases of 
these neglected children, you did begin some 
years ago to inquire in each case whether a child 
was insured ? — I did. 

1209. Had you anything for that but the 
parents' word? — No, nuthing. 

1210. And you were obliged to take the 
parents' word ? — The evidence of the parents is 
given on oath, and I thought that my duty ended 
there. Could it be proved that the parents 
were stating that which was false they were 
liable to be indicted for perjury. 

1211. It would be nobody's business in par- 
ticular in the case of an inquest to come forward 
and prove that the parents' evidence ontiiis point 
was false ?— No, not at all. 

1212. There is no prosecutor, properly 
speaking, at an inquest? — No. 

1213. There is no one specially concerned in 

? roving that the parent has told you a lie ? — 
^o one that I can see. 

1214. You took, then, the parents* word?-— I 
did. 

1215. What proportion of the children can you 
say in these child cases that came before you 
were cases in which the child was admittedly 
insured? — I can scarcely answer that. I have 
taken out a number from February 1888 down 
to May 1890, and they amount to about 44, and 
in about half those cases I should say that the 
children were insured. I always ask the ques^ 
tion now in every case, whether the child's life is 
insured. 

1216. You are speaking now of the last few 
years since February 1888? — I am. 

1217. Then it appears that, roughly speaking, 
in about one half of these cases that came beicre 
you the parents admitted having injured tl^ 
child ?— Yes. 

1218. But as regards the other halii you could 
not be quite certain that when they denied it 
they were saying the truth ? — I could not say 
that; 1 assumed they were speaking the trr.th 
under oath. 

1219. Do you think you get all the casi^B of 
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Chairman — eontinued. 

inerured children before you that have had any 
sBspicions circumstances? — No^ I do not tkinK 

80. 

1220. Could you give us anything that would 
tend to show that ? — The difficulty is in bringing 
home criminal neglect to the parties. 

1221. l>o you know what the opinions of 
medical men in your city are on the practice ; 
arc you a medical man yourself? — I am a solicitor 
of 50 years* standing. 

1222. Is it, generally speaking, their opinion? 
— I tliink I may say it is unanimously in the 
city of Exeter the opinion of the medical pro* 
fession. 

1223. To your knowledge and the best of your 
belief it is unanimous ? — I have had a long ex- 
perience and that is my opinion, 

1224. Did you ever ascertain the opinion of 
other coroners besides yourself on this subject ? — 
Yes, I have. I have solicited the opinion of the 
coroners ol the county of Devon, the whole of 
whom from my long experienc in that office I am 
well and personally acquainted with, and I should 
be quite ready to hai^ in these notes to your 
Lordship if you think it is a proper course for me 
to do so. 1 would mention first the opinion of 
the coroner of the borough of Barnstaple. He 
says, ** I consider policies on young children's 
lived are indirect incentives to murder.'* Then 
the opinion of Mr. Vau^han, the coroner for the 
borough of Devonport, is, " I believe, speaking 
generally, the system at present in use with the 
canvassers, &c., is a very bad one and much 
abused, and I have no doubt tends with other 
causes to the destruction of infant life." Then I 
have the opinion of Mr. Clark, the coroner for 
the county borough of Plymouth. I may say 
that the late coroner for the borough of Plymouth 
died about 12 months ago, and the present 
coroner says, ** The short experience I have had 
convinces me that you are quite correct in 
stating that ihe practice of insuring tire lives of 
very youu'^ children tends to the destruction of 
infant life." That is as regards the boroughs 
of Barnstaple, Devonport, and Plymouth. Then 
the opinion of the coroner for the Okehampton 
district of Devon, Mr. Burd, is, *' I lock upon 
the system as tempting and dangerous, and in 
many cases to be tne moving cause to murder. 
In one portion of my district, and that a 
sparsely populated one, I think the practice 

?revails extensively, and in same proportion 
find inquests are necessary on infant 
children." Then Mr. Burrow, the coroner 
for the Crediton district of the county of 
Devon says : *' As to the practice of insuring the 
lives of very younff children tending to the de- 
struction of Infant life, I quite agree with you." 
The opinion of Mr. Hacker, coroner for the 
Totnes district of Devon is. '* My opinion, as 
coroner, from what I have seen of the working 
of the present law as to infant insurance is the 
same as, I believe, is the opinion of most coroners, 
that it constitutes a great evil." Then Mr. Cox, 
the deputy coroner for the Honiton district of 
Devon, whose father is in a state of illness, and 
he takes his business for him, expresses their 
entire agreement with these views. ITie like 
from Mr. Rodd, the coroner for the Stoke Daineral 
district of Devon. 
1225. Do you commit all cases for trial where 
(142.) 



CAaerma»— Ksontinued. 

yo« are morally certain tliai there hav*5 beem 
cases of wilful iwglect?— No, my Lord, I do not, 
not when only morally satisfied. I require to be 
legally satisfied, as far as I can, that there is a 
probability of obtaining a conviction, and I am 
sorry to say that is very difficult at times to 
obtain, looking at the general view taken by Hei 
Majesty's judges on infanticide. When there are 
cases which ane very flagrant, of which I have 
had one or two before me of a serious nature, I 
have committed, and one was a question of 
ill-treatnjent of a child of a very brutal character 
which came before Mr. Justice Day, and where 
he sentenced the woman to 15 years' penal servi- 
tude ; and the man, as an accessory before ^"6 
fact, to five years' penal servitude. That was 
about five years ago. 

1226. Was that a case of insurance? — I am 
not sure. Mr. Justice Day knows the case very 
well; it happened to be tried before him. 

1227. 1 have no farther question to ask you 
except this : this matter pressed itself so much on 
your mind that you voluntarily wrote to me tO' 
say you would give evidence ? — ^\*e8. 

1228. Yo^i were not solicited by anyone else ? 
— No, I have taken a very strong view of the 
case for four or five years since the matter hae 
more particularly engrossed the public attention, 
and it is from that time to the present that I have 
made it a point in all inquests I hold to inquire 
and take some particulars as far as I can as to 
whether the lives are insured or not. 

Earl of Derby. 

1229. Do you think the majority of the casea 
where deaths of childen occur under suspicious 
circumstances are cases where the child is not 
above 12 months old? — Yes; I think it is under 
12 months ; I have taken them out ; 14 dayd 
6 days, 11 months, 11 weeks, 6 months, 6 weeks, 
4 months, and so on. There are 30 or 40 of 
them within the lait few years, and out of 44 
there are 38 under a year. 

Lord Clifford. 

1230. Do you have many applications from the 
registrars of births and deaths ibr your certificate 
in cases in which the medical men have refused 
to give a certificate ? — I do not get any applica- 
tion from the registrars themselves. They only 
report to me cases which they are to do by order 
of tlie Registrar General. Others report oases 
to me which when they get the notice of death 
they do not diink they are able to register, but I 
get no application for certificates from the regis- 
trar. I have never had an application. 

1231. As I understand the registrar cannot 
register the death unless he has a certificate ? — 
He must have a certificate from me of the result 
of the in<jue8t. 

1232. You give no certificates . to the eficct 
that you have examined the case and think it 
unnecessary to hold an inquest ? — That is prior to 
an inquest. 1 have given such a certificate. 

1233. Where a registrar writes without your 
actually holding an inquest or getting the verdict 
of a jury, you do not give certificates? — No, I 
do not. 

Lord Kiiinaird. 

1234. Do the insurance company pay at any 
age, say a few davs old ? — I believe they insure 
them as soon as tney are born, some of the offices, t 
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Lord Kinnaird — continued. 

aod I am given to understand, although I do not 
know it of my own knowledge, that they insure 
in one, two, and three offices. 

Lord Norton. 

1235. Do you think if the insuruble sum paid 
was Aroaller, the temptation would cease? — I do 
not know ; I do not tnink it would. 

1236. Do you think the limit now fixed by law 
is more than the burial expenses ? — Unquestion- 
ably, I should say so. 

1237. Very considerably more ? — I should 
say so. 

1238. Even including medical expenses? — I 
cannot answer that question. 

1239. Have you in your mind any limit that 
you think would be a proper limit to prevent 
any temptation to neglect a child ? — No, I can- 
not say that I have. 

1 240. What is your idea of the smallest possible 
expense of the child's funeral at the age of a few 
months, or one year ? — I should think a pound 
ought to cover it. 

1241. Do you think if the insurable sum was 
limited to I /. there would be no temptation to 
neglect the child ? — I think there would be much 
less temptation than there is at present. 

1242. You think there would still be some ? — 
Yes. 

Lord Thring. 

1243. What remedy do you suggest ? — I can 
hardly suggest any. I know the feeling of the 
coroners of the whole county is that no life 
ought to be insured under six or seven years. 
That is a very strong feeling in the West of 
England. 

1244. Do you not think that would produce 
also a very strong feeling amongst the honest 
poor?— I do not quite understand your question. 

1245. Do you not think that if insurances 
under six or seven years were jirohibited, that 
prohibition would produce a very strong feeling 
of wroni' amongthe honest poor? — 1 think it is 
possible it would irritate them. 

1246. Would it not reasonably irritate thom 
that they should be prevented from insuring their 
children ? — Possibly it might. The insurance at 
present is indiscriminate ; it is difficult to discri- 
minate between the honest poor and the other 
side of the question. 

1247. Is not that a difficulty in all legislation? 
— Yes, I have no doubt it is ; 1 do not wish in 
any way to say anything to the prejudice of the 
honest poor. I am one of those who would sup- 
port them by all means. 

1248. 1 only want to know whether it is not 
your opinion that a prohibition of that sort would 
justly cause a great feeling cf irritation amongst 
the honest poor ? — I think, possibly, it is very 
likely to do so. 

Lord Poltimore. 

1249. Do the more respectable members 
of the working class insure their children as 
much as the very dissipated and dissolute class ? 
— I think not. I think the more dissipated are 
a majority of insurers; that is my impression. 

1250. Can you form any opinion as to whether 
most of the suspicious cases are those of legiti- 
mate or illegitimate children ? — No, I cannot 
answer that question. 



Earl of Harrowhy. 

1251. You do not think you can say generally 
of the Exeter working people that they all 
insure iheir children's lives ? - Not ail of them. 

1252. It is not the habit t»f the class ?— There 
is a very large number, your Lordship possibly 
knows tha^' there are offices that have certain 
canvassers, and that is the root of the evil, in 
my opinion. They go from door to door solicit- 
ing insurances, and f)ointing out the advantages 
in cases of death. Then as soon as insured, I am 
sorry to say, I think there is great neglect used, 
and there is not that care and supervision over 
them which is possible and right, and which I 
think there should be. 

1253. About these terrible cases, they occur 
principally I think in vour opinion, amongst the 
most dissipated part, of the mojt poverty-stricken 
working people? — I think so, more especially 
amongst drunkards. 

1254. You are not bringing it as a ficeneral 
accusation against the working people ? — I wish 
that to be distinctly understood. 

Earl Beauciiamp, 

1255. Have you any opinion in your own mind 
as to the proportion between the honest poor and 
the dissolute poor?— I think the dissolute poor 
are in a large minority. 

1256. You think, in order to restrain a small 
minority of a small minority, it is worth while to 
adopt legislation which would irritate the whole 
of the honest poor?— That is not a question for 
me to say ; that is a matter for Parliament. 

Chairman. 

1257. As you have been asked that qoestiou, 
which do you think is most important, not to 
irritate the working classes or to prevent child 
murder"? — 1 think child murder should be put 
down with a very strong hand. 

1258. Do you really think that if the working 
classes had it made perfectly clear to them how 
much of child murder goes on under this system 
they would not sul)mit to a certain a^nount of 
restriction in order to prevent it? — I think they 
would. 

1259. A reasonable and right-minded man 
would see there was some reason fur restraining 
him, though he mi^ht not need it, because the 
same restrictiim might apply to others who did 
greatly need it ? — Yes. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



The Chairman reads the following letter to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment : " Sir, 1 have the honour to inform you 
that at the conclusion of the inquest held before 
me on the 9th inst. on the bodies of Sidney 
Bolton, William Sutton, and Elizabeth Jane 
Frobt, which had previously been exhumed at 
St. Paul's, Deptford, Kent, the jury added to 
their verdict the f6llo^^ing rider: * The jury are 
of opinion that the facilities given by the loose 
system of life insurance practice by some com- 
panies is an incentive to wilful murder for the 
sake of the insurance money, * and they desire 
me to forward this expression of opinion to you, 
in the hope that the Government may initiate 
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some legislation to remedy this evil. I am. Sir, 
your obedient servant (signed) Edward N. 
Woody Deputy Coroner for London, Greenwich 
Division.' 

The Chairnmn also read a second case sent to 
him by the clerk to the borough justices of 
Leicester, containinsc the report of a trial of a 
woman before magistrates for ill-treating her 
child, aged five years, when the Bench gave 
the following decision : " The Bench have no 
hesitation at all in convicting you upon the 
evidence given of gross cruelty and neglect of 
this child. It appears to the Bench precisely one 
of those cases which the Act was intended to 
meet. The poor little child should have looked 



to vou for protection, but instead of that it 
received nothing but brutal ill-usage. The fact 
of the child's life having been insured for 5/. 
throws a very grave doubt on the matter as to 
whether you were not guiltv in intent of a very 
serious crime. It is perfectly clear that a woman 
like you, brutally neglecting this child, would 
have no idea of insuring its life except for the 
purpose of obtaining a premium on its death. 
We hear that three of your children are alreadv 
dead, and that a fourth is in Dr. Barnardo^s 
Home, whilst now you are brought here for 
treating the fifth child in this brutal manner* It 
is really difficult to use moderate laujeuage in 
describing a case like this. You will go to 
prison for three months with hard labour." 



Ordered^ — That this Committee be adjourned to Friday next, at Twelve o'clock. 
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Die Veneris^ 4^ Juki 1890. 



LORDS PRESENT 



Earl of Derby. 
Earl Spencer. 
Earl of Harrowbt. 
Earl Bbauchahp. 
Earl of Selborne. 



Lord Bishop op Peterborough. 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

Lord POLTJMORE. 

Lord T«tRi»a. 



The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH, in the Chair. 



The Chairman reads the following extract to 
the Committee, from " The Sixty-First Annual 
Report of the General Hospital and Dispensary 
for Sick Children, Pendlebury and Gartside- 
street, Manchester, 1890": *^ We again feel 
bound to record our experience of the old sub- 
ject of infant insurance, beliering that in so 
doing we may assist in calling attention to the 
sttbiect. Out of the 251 children whose deaths 
took place, 184 had been insured, though at the 
time of death only 162 were ^ in benefit' The 
ayerage amount received by the friends for each 
child was 3Z. 4s. 7|i., a total sum of 523 L 13 «. 
One record is intereetiuj?. In one family there 
had been fire children, lour are dead, and one is 
now living. The first died at 11 months, the 
friends received 4 /. in money, and 3 s. in drink ; 
the second died at 11 months, 4/. and 3 5. in drink 



were received ; the third died at 15 months, 4 /. 
and 3 s. in drink were received ; the fourth died 
at one year and nine months, and 5 L and 3 s. in 
drink were received. During a considerable part 
of this period the husband was oat of work. N6w, 
while we have no warrant for putting the worst 
construction on these facts, we cannot but feel 
that the influence of the worst form of *' death 
clubs *' is wholly bad, and we trust that further 
restrictive legislation will be enacted. In making 
these observations we must make it clear that 
our remarks principally apply to those clubs 
which insure infants a few hours old, and which 
disgrace themselves by giving a portion of the 
benefit money in drink. ** 



[The same is directed to be recorded 
qtumAum valeat on the Minutes. 



Captain LINDSAY ROBERT BURNETT, is called in; and Examined^ as follows: 



Chairman. 



1260. 



You were lately Captain in the 95th 
Regiment ?— I was. 

1261. And you are now chief coniitahk of 
Rotherham?— I am. 

12(^2. How long have you held that position ? 
— For nearly three years. 

1263. Previously vou weye chief constable of 
Wolverhampton ? — i was a^ng chief constable 
of Wolverhampton. 

1264. What is the population now under your 
care ? — Approximately 50,000. 

1265. In the dischaorge of your duties as chief 
constable has your attention been called to the 
subject of child life insurance ?— It has. 

1266. For how long ?— More especially for the 
last 18 months or so. 

1267. What opinion have you formed upon the 
effect ot this practice of child insurance upon 
a child's life?— I have fojrmed a very strong 
opinion; I formed the opinion that it 16 an 
incentive to gross neglect, and very oiteo an 

(142.) 



Chairman — continued. 

incentive to death being compassed ; I have 
formed the strongest possible opinion to that 
effect. 

1268. What is the character of the population 
under your charge ? — By far the larger portion 
of them are miners; there are a considerable 
number also of ironworkers, brassworkers, 
patters, glassblowers, and canal loafers; it is a 
maritime population a good deal. 

1269. Are those labourers generally in receipt 
of good wages? — The wages are particularly 
good at present ; they have been very fair for 
some time past. 

1270. Among what class have you noticed the 
bad effects of this practice of child insurance ? — 
Ansong the dregs of each of these classes, the 
residuum of the whole lot. 

1271. Is there any considerable amount of 
them ? — Not numerically, I should think ; per- 
haps you might say, approximately, a thousand 
of them out of about 50,000. I only say 1,000 
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Chairman — continued, 
quite roughly ; I could not be positive as to 
that. 

1272. Is it your opinion that those cases occur 
largely among illegitimate children ? — I have had 
only one case brought to my notice of the in- 
surance of an illegitimate child ; the others have 
all been children of married people, or people 
passing as married. 

1273. You do not think the question of 
marriage or illegitimacy has much to do with 
those evil cases? — No, I do not think so. 

1274. What do you think it is?— I think it is 
simply callousness and selfishness, and the desire 
for gain. 

1275. Have you, in the discharge of your 
duties, brought any of those cases to justice ? — I 
have, several 

1276. Have you had any recent cases? — I 
had one yesterday. 

1277. Would you give the Committee some 
particulars of that case ? — If you will allow me 
to take them from my note book, they were as 
follows : A man and his wife, Samuel and Ann 
Price; the man was a miner, and had six 
children ; the eldest girl, Mary Ann, was 12 

f^ears of age, Lydia was 10 years of age, Caro- 
ine was seven ; John, six ; David, three ; and 
George, 15 months. From information received 
on 24th of last month, I instructed the police 
surgeon and a detective serjeant to visit the 
house occupied by those people, and, from their 
verbal report to me, I obtained the parents' 
arrest upon a warrant, and had the six children 
removed to the workhouse. The doctor's report 
and the police Serjeant's report as to the nature 
of the house, and the surroundings of the 
children, were very strong indeed ; it could not be 
stronger. I called the next morning, myself, at 
the workhouse, and saw the children ; they were 
all in a state of utter misery, semi-starved ; the 
youngest child, George, was 15 months' old, and 
he was supposed to be dying; he was in a mori- 
bund condition that day. Subsequently, my 
detective serjeant, on searching the house, found 
the insurance policies for all the six children, 
who were insured in the ** Pearl " Insurance 
Office on the 7th August 1889; those policies 
were all current at the present time. \V^ also 
found a fresh insurance upon the life of this 
infant, George, of 15 months; a second insur- 
ance. I should say that, under the six insur- 
ances effected in August last, the children were 
insured in their proper Christian names, but in 
the surname of Davis, not the parents' proper 
name ; but under the second insurance, effected 
on the I7th of last June, the child was insured 
in its proper name of George Price ; this insur- 
ance was effected in the London, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow Office. The condition of the child 
was so bad that I had the child photographed 
and weighed. 

1278. This youngest child was, in fact, insured 
in three societies, was it not ? — I shall prove that 
he was insured in three societies ; I have proved 
two already; the third came out in the subse- 
quent evidence. Then, speaking of the state of 
the child, he was supposed by the doctor not 
likely to survive the night, and the mother 



Chairman —continued, 
volunteered the information that the child was 
dying from consumption; that the child took 
food, but could not thrive upon it ; the child has 
since then been fed in the workhouse, and has 
gained, in the short space of eight days, 1} lbs. 
in weight ; he was weighed again yesterday. 
I have brought with me the photograph of 
the child, taken a week before the insurance, in 
case your Lordships should like to see it, as a 
curiosity. I may say that the normal weight 
of a child of that age should b*^ from 19 to 21 lbs., 
instead of from 10 to 11 lbs.; it weighed 11 lbs. 
and some odd ounces in its clothes, and with a 
poultice on its head; in a flannel, a jacket, a 
niffht-gown, and a poultice. The children were 
all in such a state of vermin that the workhouse 
authorities found it necessary to shave their 
heads, and poultice them and isolate them. The 
parents were remanded, at my request, until 
yesterday, and, having ascertained that the 
children were insured, I subpoenaed both the 
agents of those two insurance offices, the 
"Pearl " and the " London, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow Office," as witnesses for the prosecution. 
During the course of the proceedings a medical 
certificate was handed to me. signed by a doctor 
in the town, that the agent lor tho Pearl Office 
was unfit to attend. He did not give any specific 
disease that he is suffering from ; but tlie other 
man, whose name was William Ashmore, at- 
tended, and, in cross-examination, he admitted 
he had insured this child, George Price, on the 
17th of last month. He was asked by me his 
reason for going there ; to endeavour to ascertain 
whether he had been sent for by the parents, 
and, in reply, he said he was going down the 
yard collecting from other houses, and that he 
went into the house occupied by the Prices be- 
cause this same child was in arrears upon a third 
insurance (which was then brought to light) 
effected in his office, to the amount of \$, Sd., 
and that insurance would expire on the 24th of 
last June, or seven days after the time he 
visited ; so that the time he visited, when the 
child was moribund, the child was insured in 
thi^ third office, and the reason he went to the 
house was that he went to renew the insurance 
or to effect a fresh one. I asked him if he had 
a medical examination before insuring the life ; 
he said, No ; that it was only in cases where the 
amount insured for exceeded 10/. that they made 
a medical examination ; otherwise they never 
did. I then asked if he noticed the condition of 
the child at the time he made the entry, and he 
said. No, he did not notice whether the child 
was ill or well, he took the mother's word for it; 
he presumed the child he saw upon the mother's 
knee was the child he insured. I then pressed 
him whether he got any per-ceutage from effect- 
ing these insurances ; he hesitated considerably ; 
he said, " Must I answer the question ? " I 
said, he must. He then admitted that in those 
houses where the payment of a penny a week 
had commenced, and the weekly premiums had 
been paid for 12 weeks, he received a shilling, 
and that, therefore, it was his interest to effect a 
third insurance upon the child to get another 
shilling; the result of the case was that the 
father and mother were committed to gaol for 
three months' hard labour. 

1279. Upon 
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Lord Thring. 

1279. Upon the charge of neglectirig their 
children ? — Yes, upon the charge of neglecting 
their children. The child is now so much im- 
proved that I thought it was no use keeping the 
parents for the sessions. 

Chairman. 

1280. What was the total amount payable upon 
the death of those children ? — So far as I could 
calculate it, I made it out to be 28 /. 17 «., and that 
I believe to b^ correct, within a shilling or two, 

1281. How much a week did the parents pay 
to obtain that sum? — Sevenpence. 

1282. In consideration of the payment of 7 rf. 
a week they could receive a sum of 28 Z. 17 «. ? — 
Yes ; the eldest child's life would be worth about 
9/7 s,y and so on down to the youngest life, 
about 2/. \5s. 

1283. Sevenpence a week would be 2 8. Ad. 
a month ? — Yes. 

1284. The child comes into benefit at the end 
of three months? — Yes, it comes into benefit 
partially at the end of three months. 

1285. Therefore, for the sum of 7 s, expended 
by the parent, he might obtain, if the children 
died, 28 /. 17 s. ?— That is so. 

Earl of Selbome. 

1286. With reference to the premium, what 
was the aggregate premium upon the lives of all 
the children ? — Sevenpence a week. 

Chairman. 

1287. If all the children had died the parent 
would have received 28 /. 17#., and he need have 
paid only 7 s, for all that sum?— That mi^ht be 
the case possibly, but in this case it woula have 
been more because the children were insured in 
August last. In this case it would have been 
from 12 s. to 14 «. 

1288. What was the character of this man? — 
He was a worthless idle man ; when he chose to 
work he could get from 20 s. to 25 s. a week ; 
he would work for two or three days and then 
he would drink the proceeds. 

1289. Were the children produced in court 
durint{ this inquiry ? — Two of them were pro- 
duced in court. I was informed by a police 
inspector, when the case was resumed, that the 
mother had been seen threatening the two 
children; during adjournment she was in the 
dock and the children were in the court. 

1290. Has your bench of magistrates ever 
expressed an opinion as to this system of child 
life insurance ? — Yes, they have always expressed 
their opinion strongly when I brought the matter 
before them. 

1291. Keverting to this particular case, if the 
insurance agent had exercised anything like 
proper care or made proper inquiries, he could 
no doubt have ascertained the condition of these 
children ? — He must have seen it. 

1292. Do the parents conceal from the police 
the fact that a child is insured ? — I have never 
had any information from them of the fact. 

1293. How do you get at the fact of insu- 
rance? — By chance purely; in this case we 
found the actual policies; sometimes we get 
information and trace them up, but we have no 
actual means of getting at it. 
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Chairman — continued. 

1294. It was by searching the house in this 
case that the fact of insurance was discovered ? 
— Yes. 

1295. If the police had not searched the house 
you would have known nothinor about the fact 
of the insurance ? — No. 

1296. The parents would have given no infor- 
mation about it? — They would probably, or 
possibly at all events, have denied it. 

1297. Do you think it is desirable that there 
should be some process of registration by which 
you could know the fact of insurance ? — ^1 think 
so. 

1298. Would you have such registration en- 
forced by law ? — Certainly. I think the sani- 
tary and parochial authorities should also have 
access to the same register as well as the police. 

1299. You think every insurance society 
should be bound to place in some public register 
the name of every child insured ? — I do. 

1300. And that the register should be acces- 
sible to the public authorities ? — Yes. 

1301. Of course that would have to be en- 
forced by a penalty ? — Yes, it would have to be 
enforced by a penalty. My police surgeon, Dr. 
Cobban, has drawn up a suggestion for the 
certificate, of which I have a copy with me. 

1302. Will you lay it before the Committee? 
— This is the idea of what should be the form of 
certificate: first of all, in the first column there 
would be the number on the register, then the 
child's Christian name, and then the date and 
place of birth, and then the parents' names, with 
an asterisk under that stating whether the child 
was illegitimate or not, m which case then 
stating the mother's name; then the office in 
which the child is insured, and the amount of 
insurance and premium ; the provisions as to 
benefit, how much after each three months, then 
the signature and address of the agent issuing 
the policy. This should be countersigned by 
the registrar of births and deaths, or whoever 
might be the authority constituted to keep the 
register ; it also should have in the body of it 
the medical certificate from a qualified medical 
practitioner stating that he had examined the 
child, and whether the child in question was well 
nourished and healthy and free from organic 
disease; or on the other hand, that it m as an 
unhealthy child suffering from any hereditary 
or other disorder, in which case the insurance 
officer would be justified in taking the child's 
life only at an increased premium. With a 
memorandum to the effect that, " When the insu- 
rance has been effected, this form, dulv filled up, 
must be returned by the person effecting the 
insurance to the registrar who has granted the 
same for entry, then to be returned to insurer. 
In case of death, the person registering the death 
must produce this certificate to the registrar, 
without which a duplicate certificate for insu- 
rance purposes will in no case be granted. 
Persons using the ordinary certificate of death, 
or insurance companies accepting the same as a 
guarantee for payment of insurance money, 
render themselves liable to a penalty not ex* 
ceeding /.," as may be settled. 

1303. You have spoken of insurance agents, 
do you find that there are many of those insu- 
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ittBce agents about? — ^A great many; there is 
great oompetitkm amongst them. 

1304. The House of Commons in their Report 
state thisy ^^ That the business of these insu- 
rance societies is highly competitive ; " do you 
agree with thai? — They are immeiisely com- 
petitive. 

1305. An agent who was very particnlarly 
careful about his eases would know that if be 
rejected a case it would be taken by some other 
agent ? — The case would be snapped up at once. 
I have been informed that the competition is 
carried on to this extent, that the monthly nurses 
and midwives who attend women in this class of 
life are actually in the employment of these 
agents, to give them notice of the birth of 
children, and that a child is actually insured 
before it is many hours in the world, that is, from 
a doctor's statement to me ; it is not within my 
own knowledge. 

1306. At any rate, from your knowledge the 
business of these agents is highly competitive ? — 
It is highly competitive. 

1307. Have you ever received any assistance 
from any insurance agent in any cases of neglect ? 
— Never. 

1308. Although it would be presumably to the 
interest of insurance societies that death should 
not occur ? — Upon the face of it it ought to be 
so, but I doubt whether it would be so. 

1309. Notwithstanding that, the insurance 
agents never assist you to trace out those cases ? 
— Never. 

1310. You think, I presume, that it would not 
be to their interest to help you ? — No, the effect 
of it would be to take the business out of their 
office and to take the grist to the other mill, as it 
were. 

1311. Even supposing the societies were care- 
ful, the only result of that would be that doubtful 
cases would go to other societies who would be 
less careful ? — Yes. 

1312. A society would get a bad name and 
would have less business if it disputed its policies? 
— Undoubtedly it would. 

1313. You stated that you had summoned one 
of those agents to the police office yourself? — 
Yes ; that is the case I mentioned. 

1314. One of them produced a medical certi- 
ficate that he could not attend ; the other gave, 
you considered, unsatisfactory and reluctant 
evidence? — He gave reluctant evidence, but I 
considered it satisfactory evidence because I got 
what I wanted out of him. 

1315. But he gave reluctant evidence, you 
say ? — Yes, he gave evidence very reluctantly ; 
be came without his books, although he had been 
warned to bring them, and they had to be sent for. 

1316. Do you consider that all cases of cruelty 
to insured cmldren come under your knowledge ? 
— No ; a small percentage only, 1 should 
imagine. 

1317. Have you any remedy to suggest for the 
evils of which you have spoken so strongly ? — I 
suggest the reme^ of registration ; it would be 
very hard on the deserving struggling and thrifty 

r^or to take away insurance from them altogether, 
think. 

1318. But I suppose you think that the danger 



Chairman — continued, 
arises from the parent having a certain margin 
to spend over and above what the legitimate 
fttneral expenses would be ? — Certainly, I do. 

1319. Do not you think that as long as tiiat 
profit by death exists, there will always be to the 
baser sort a temptation to criminal neglect in 
those cases? — Always, no doubt; and I think 
that, in many cases, if the child were insured, 
and the premium were paid on the death, the 
parents would not inform the parish authorities, 
they would get the whole money, and the child 
would be buried by the parish as like as not ; it 
would be quite probable. 

1320. There is no compulsion upon the parent 
to borj'' ? — No ; if the parent is a pauper and 
cannot bury, the parochial authorities are bound 
to bury the child. 

1321. What remedy have the parochial au- 
thorities; can they proceed against the parents? 
— If the parent is a pauper they have no remedy 
whatever ; 1 think it would be a very difficult 
thing to levy an execution upon them. 

1322. And probably if they did, the execution 
would produce very little? — Very little or 
nothing, judging by the executions that we get 
in rate cases. 

1323. The most certain way in which the evil 
could be dealt with would be by preventing the 
insurer by some mode or other ^rom deriving any 
profit by the death of children ? — Certainly. 

1324. What is your opinion of the original law 
respecting insurance laid down in the Statute of 
George III., " That there should be no gambling 
on death**; is that a sound principle? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1325. Do you see any reason why a working 
man should have a piTvilege in that respect which 
others have not? — He has not the command of 
money that others have ; most of those people 
live from hand to mouth. They get I /. a week 
or 25 8. and have to live upon it ; they have to 
struggle very hard. 

1326. Do you think this low class of people 
(for instance, the loafers and so on) would be 
very maeh afraid of coming on the rates and 
being pauperised ? — Not the slightest ; they come 
on and they go off again. 

1327. They have no sense of shame or de- 
gradation ? — Not a bit. 

1328. The dread of their going on the rates 
would not operate on their minds at all ? — They 
utterly neglect that altogether; it would not in 
any iray aflfect them. 

1329. Do yon know, as a matter of fact, how 
the respectable poor are supplied with medical 
attendance ; there are sick clubs, I suppose, in 
Kotherham ? — There are many sick clubs ; the 
men who belong to those sick clubs, and keep up 
their contributions, do not suffer much when 
they are on the sick Kst, because they get an 
allowance for some time. 

1380. Do they get the medical attendance for 
themselves and their children ? — Yes, for them- 
selves and their children, in most cases. 

1331. Kespectable working men can secure 
medical attendance by belonging to one of those 
clubs for a small sum ? — Yes. 

1332. And that medical attendance would be 
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Cbmrman — continued. 

giTen in every case of a child's siolnets? — In 
every case of sickness in tke family, 

1333. A man conld secure timt attendance 
without having to reeort to a death insurance to 
pay the doctor ? — He could. I cannot tell you 
what amount the club subscription would be, but 
I can ascertain that These are the policies, and 
these are the account books in the Price case to 
show that the premiums are paid (handinff in the 
3ame). 

Earl of Derby. 

1334. In your experience are not the majority 
of cases where death is caused by neglect or 
cruelty, cases of children under the ages of 12 
months? — 1 should be fiur more inclined to say 
uader the age of two years ; I have had many 
cases of children veiling on two years. I should 
say certainly the majority of them would be 
under two years. 

1335. Then if insurance were prohibited under 
the age of two years, that would considerably 
diminish the inducement you have stated to 
exist ? — It would diminish it to some extent, no 
doubt, but then children varv so much, especially 
among the poor ; some of the children of three 
or four years old are mere infants, tkey cannot 
apeak or defend themselves. 

1336. You do not think that would be a suffi- 
cient remedy ? — 1 do not. 

1337. You would have complete piri)licity by 
registering the names of all the children insured? 
— 5 would. 

1338. Who would keep the register ? — Some 
authority should be constituted for the purpose. 
I should suggest the parochial authority ; not 
the police, certainly. 

Earl Spencer. 

1339. With reference to registration, would 
you have on the regisler the lapses that occur 
entered, as well at the fact of insurance? — Yes^ 
I think it would be necessary to do so^ be- 
eauee if the child died^ then the premiums would 
have either to be aiiown to be paid or the office 
wiould not pay the policy. 

1340. Are there a good many Lapses? — The 
lapses are what pay the offices so much. 

1341. It would complicate the register too 
much, would it not ? — 1 do not think it would. 

1342. You think it would be hard upon the 
deserrmg poor to do away with insurance? — I 
think it would, upoa many. 

1343. It is tke practiee of the deserving poor 
to insure largely i — ^It is the practiee largely, I 
think. 

1S44. What do they insure fior ? — Mainly for 
the burial expenses ; and then there is a large 
desire for moumtng, beaidefi the expenees of the 
iUaesB, and so on. 

1345. Have you known n>any eases of neglect 
in Botherham by parents, when the children 
were not inssred ?— rFreqneutly. 

134€. I suppose there is considerable induce- 
BMnt for parents who do not care for their 
children to neglect tiiem,in order to get relieved 
ef the respAnsibility of keeping them?— I have 
had as numy cases of uninsured ohiidrea nc^* 
lected as of insured. I had a case yesterday of 

(U2.) 



Earl ^SJ^n^^r^— continued. 

the same nature as that which I jttst mentioned ; 
but there the children were not insured. 

1347. You say you have heard of midwives 
acting as agents for the insurance agent? — I 
have heard so from a parish doctor. 

1348. You have not heard that direct ? — No ; 
it is only hearsay. 

Earl of Selbame. 

1349. Are there many of those insurance 
societies at Kotherham ? — Yes, a considerable 
number ; I cannot tell you bow many ; I know 
certainly of the existence of five or six of them. 

1350. Do those offices insure any other class 
of lives except these young lives r — Some do. 
Some of the offices are of a verv different cha- 
racter from others, and bear a different reputa- 
tion. 

1351. Do you say they get their chief profit 
from the lapse of policies? — They get a very 
large portion of their profit from lapsed policies ; 
the parents pay for a few weeks, then they get 
into arrears and the policy drops, then they 
effect it again and perhaps drop it again. 

Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

1352. You mentioned the idea of registration, 
was that with a view of letting the parish autho- 
rities know that an insurance policy existed? — 
For the purpose of letting not only the parish 
authority, but every authority who could be 
interested in the matter, the parish, the sanitary 
authority, and the police. 

Loid Thring. 

1353. Why do you think that your system ot 
registrataoa would stop murder ?— Because it 
vovld bring U^t to bear upon it ; we should 
know what children were insured, and if the 
parents were in a poor and struggling posidoii 
we should have power to deal wilh them. 

1354. Why should you suspect them if you 
say the uninsured children are neglected quite 
as much as the insured ?— *I <b not think they 
are starved so much as the insured children, the 
eruehy cases amongst the uninsured are xmatt 
cases of beating and bursing Aan of starva* 
tion. 

1355. You think the police would have the 
opportunity of watching these insurance cases ? — 
We know the character of the people. Police 
wbo are well looked after ou^t to know the 
character of most of the loafing fellows in the 
town; and if their children were insured we 
should be able to watch them to a certain ex- 
tent 

135fi. You think you would be able to detect 
the crime?— In a great many eases where we 
cannot at present. 

1357. Ihe Committee have been told that 
these voung children under six months old can 
be killed by sour milk ? — They can be killed in 
a great number of ways that we cannot trace^ 
such for instance as overlaying^ nobody can 
trace those cases. 

1358. Do you approve of the form of certifi- 
cate which your surgeon gave? — I do. 

13£9. You propose to have a medical certifi- 
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Lord 7%nn^— continued. 

cate that the child is in good health?— Or other- 
wise. 

1360. Who would pay for that?— The lonir. 
suflTeriiig ratepayer, I suppose ; I do not know 
who else would. 

1361. You propose that the expenses of regis- 
tration, including the expense of the medical 
certificate, should be at the expense of the 
parish? — I do not know who else would pay for 
it ; I was not thinking of the money at the 
time. 

1362. But it is a material question, because if 
the registration expenses are not payable by the 
parish, that would be absolutely prohibitory 
upon it ? — The insurance societies would not pay 
the doctor's fee ; you could not make them pay. 

1363. The insurers could not pay it? — The 
insurers could not pay it. 

1364. Therefore your plan really and truly 
depends upon the question of whether or not 
the ratepayers, in other words the parish, could 
pay for the registration ? — Yes, in the same way 
as vaccination is kept up. 

1365. Entirely at the public expense? — Yes, 
entirely at the public expense ; it would be a 
public duty. 

Lord Poltimore, 

1366. Supposing the insuring of lives of 
children under two years of age were prohibited, 
would not that piess rather hardly upon the 
deserving and respectable poor? — I should think 
if the child died no douot it would press upon 
them, but of course the expenses connected with 
the funeral of an infant would not be so great as 
the expeni^es connected with the death of an 
older child. 

1367. You said just now that the more re- 
spectable poor wish to have money for mourning 
nnd various expenses besides the actual funeral ; 
would not that equally be the case with the 
younger children ? — Yes, that would be just the 
same whether the child was two years or six 
years old. 

1368. Then, in fact, it would be impossible to 
devise a system of prohibition which would not 
press heavily upon those insuring? — That is a 
very diflScult question to answer. 

Earl of Harrotcby. 

1369. What is your ground for imagining that 
only a small proportion of the insurance cases 
come under your knowledge? — Because there 
are so very few of the cases of the children that 
die that I can trace in any way ; I know from 
hearsay many things whicn I cannot prove. I 
get a variety of information given me, which 
information is not good enough to act upon, and 
would not justify me in acting, but which greatly 
influences my mind in knowing that other cases 
go on. 

1370. That would apply to a large number of 
the cases ; you said only a email number of cases ? 
— 1 imagine only a small number of cases come 
within my knovi ledge. 

1371. Do doctors communicate with you con- 
fidentially upon the subject ? — Some of them ; 
not all 01 them. 

1372. What class of persons are the insurance 



Earl of Harrowby —continued. 

agents in Rotherham ? — One of them is a baker 
who failed in business ; another is an ex-police 
officer, and some clerks ; they are largely people 
who have other callings besides. 

1373. Are they what you would call generally 
a respectable class of persons? — A struggling 
class; slightly educated people living by their 
wits many oi them. 

1374. With reference to the societies of 
Kotherham, are they principally local societies ? 
— I do not knov7 of any local society ; they all 
have a bead office elsewhere. 

1375. Are they managed by local agents ? — 
They are managed by local airents. 

1376. What is the class of men v^ho manage 
these branches ? — They are much the same 
class as the agents who insure ; some of them 
are men who have other callings ; some of them 
sell various things on the weekly payment 
system. 

1377. Are they men of considerable standing 
in Rotherham ? — Certainly not ; of no social 
standing whatever. 

1378. Are not those who manage the local 
branches of considerable standing? — No, there 
is no one of any standing. 

1379. Have you any other idea beyond this 
scheme of registration, which you would suggest 
to meet this evil ? — I know of no other remedy 
except total prohibition of insurance. 

1380. Up to what age? — Up to the age, I 
should say, of five or six years. 

1381. xou think the evil is so great that you 
would be justified in imposing this disability 
upon a thrifty parent? — I almost think so; it is 
a very serious evil. I admit that it would be a 
very serious thing for some of the people ; but 
still the evil is very great. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

1382. Can you tell the Committee at all as to 
the proportion between insured and uninsured 
children in Rotherham ? — No, I cannot. 

1383. Would the majority of the children be 
insured ? — I should think amongst that class of 
life they would be, but I could not state posi- 
tively. I have no means of knowing; my 
general and strong impression is that the 
majority of children of this kind of people are 
insured. 

1384. What I understood you to say was that 
you had as many cases of neglected children who 
were uninsured as were insured ? — I have had as 
many cases. I have had 30 cases within the 
last 13 months, and I should say about half were 
insured. 

1385. Have you brought several of those cases 
to justice ? — I have. 

1386. Have you had any difficulty in obtaining 
a conviction ? — No, I have obtainea a conviction 
in almost every case. 

1387. What would be the nature of the 
penalty ? — The penalties vary. Yesterday there 
were four parents brought up, and they each had 
three months' hard labour ; sometimes the punish- 
ment has been as low as 14 days. 

1388. Have you known of any cases of child 
murder beyond cases of neglect? — No, I have 
not. 

1389. Have 
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Earl Beauchamp — continued. 

1389. Have you not ordered a prosecution to 
be instituted in any case of child murder ? — No ; 
nor a case of manslaughter. 

1390. Therefore there has been no failure of 
justice in any case of child murder ? — I have not 
had any case in which I could absolutely call it 
child murder. 

1391. You hold a very strong impression that 
child insurance leads to evil practices ? — I have 
that decided impression. 

1392. The information you receive you see 
through spectacles tinged with that pre-posses- 
sion? — Perhaps I do, but it is so very patent 
that I cannot help seeing it. 

Chairman, 

1393. I think you spoke of an equal number 
of cruelty cases of insured and uninsured?— 
They are in about equal numbers. 

1394. Those, as you have said, occurring 
amongst the uninsured, mi^ht be crises of cruelty 
in which there was no desire to destroy life ? — 
Yes ; cases of sudden ebullition of passion, ex- 
cessive punishment, and so on. 

1395. Were the cases of cruelty to insured 
children cases of angry passion of the moment, 
or were many of them cases of deliberate starva- 
tion ? — Many of them were deliberate slow cases. 

1396. Then the character of the cases differs 
decidedly ? — Distinctly. 

1397. The number of cases of cruelty in unin- 
sured cases might be equal to the number in 
insured cases ; but in the latter, was it apparent 
to you that the neglect was caused b^ a desire to 
extinguish life? — ^les, that was my impression. 

1398. Many of the other cases were cases of 
brutality, beating, and so on ? — Yes. 

1399. That is to say, you saw a marked dif- 
ference between the character of the offence in 
the insured cases and the uninsured cases, though 
the number w^s equal? — They were perfectly 
different characters. 

Earl of Selbome. 

1400. Do you mean that there were no cases 
of neglect of the same sort amongst the unin- 
insured ? — I have had no cases of starvation, or 
approaching starvation, amongst uninsured chil- 
dren. 

Chairman. 

1401. I think you also stated that a ^ood 
many, both of the agents and their local superiors, 
were people in a small way of business? — Yes. 

1402. Therefore, if they were very strict and 



Chairman — continued. 

particular in examining into suspicious cases, they 
run the risk, do they not, of injuring themselves 
in their business ?— They might do so. no doubt. 

1403. They would not like to make themselves 
unpopular ?'•- Certainly, they would not. 

1404. As regards those convictions for child 
murder, you say you have had no case of a 
person brought before you on a distinct charge of 
manslaughter ? — I have had none. 

1405. ^ut you have had cases of cruelty such 
as this which you have adduced here, which if it 
had gone on a little lorger would have ended in 
manslaughter ? — I have had one case in which a 
woman was sent to prison for starving her illegi- 
timate twins, and tnree or four days after she 
had been sent to prison, and had been punished 
for it, one of the twins actually did die. 

1406. This was the case vou put before the 
Committee iu which, if you had not come in and 
stopped the cruelty, it would have ended in 
death?— Yes. 

1407. I am re luested to ask you this : if it 
were required that every person acting as an 
insurance agent should have his name placed 
upon a pubhc register, do you think that would 
increase their public responsibility, and tend to 
check the evils complained of? — It would un- 
doubtedly increase their responsibility, and I 
should imagine it would tend to check the evil. 

1408. To any great degree ? — I have not had 
time to form any opinion upon that. 

Earl of Selbome. 

1409. I suppose they do not do their business 
secretly, do tney ? — Quite the reverse ; they are 
always pushing their business. 

1410. Then what difference could it make that 
their names should be put upon a register ^ — {No 
answer.) 

Earl of Hnrrowhy. 

1411. Have you, as a matter of fact, a register 
of all the agents ?--No ; I have not. I ought to 
say that I hardly even know all the agents yet. 

1412. Would it be of assistance to the police to 
have a register open to public inspection ? — Cer- 
tainly it would be ; it might be. 

Lord Pohimore. 

1413. I suppose you would have no difficulty 
in finding an agent if you wanted him ? — No, if 
I could once get the policy, I could get the 
agent, because it requires to have his initials 
upon it ; there would be no difficulty about that. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Mr. JOHN JAMES RITCHIE, m.r.c.8., l.s.a., is called in; and Examined, as follows: 



Chairman. 

1414. Abe you a member of the Boyal College 
of Surgeons? — Yes. 

1415. And a licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians ? — No. 

1416. You are medical officer of health for the 
urban sanitary district of Leek in Staffordshire ? 
— I am. 

(142.) 



Chairman — continued. 

1417. How long have you been so? — Since 
the year 1859. 

1418. Ha:i your attention been called to the 
practice of child-life insurance ? — Yes. 

1419. What is your opinion of the practice as 
carried on ; is it unfavourable to child life ? — 
Generally, yes. 
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C'Aatrmai^— continued . 

1420. Have you any experience as medical 
oflScer of health which confirms that view? — 
Yes, I have. 

1421. Decidedly so?— Yes. 

1422. You produce the health report of the 
year 1884, by the local authority? — Yes, I do. 

1423. In which you made the foUowino: state- 
ment, which I will read, and you will tell me 
whether it is correct : ** In connection with this 
subject, the question of insuring the lives of 
infants is just now engaging a good deal of 
public attention, and ^e history" of our ex- 

?erience at Leek majr be interesting and useful. 
*here has been a burial society here for upwards 
of 30 years, which has been well worked, and 
proved of great service to the inhabitants. For 
certain reasons the directors saw fit in the year 
1876 to discontinue the insuring of lives of 
children under one year. At that time the 
infant mortality was 156 to 1,000 children bom," 
which is admittedly over that of the general 
average of England ! — Yes. 

1424. **In the following year this mortality 
dropped to 109, the lowest point ever reached " ; 
that was the year following that when the local 
society discontinued cluld insurance ? — Yes. 

1425. " As soon as the local society declined 
this class of business, the branches of several 
large insurance offices took it up, and v^rously 
canvassed for the same; and m the year 1878 
the mortality pose to 170"? — That is true. 

1426. ** The average rate for the last seven 
years has been 170, and during the year just 
closed it reached 186 " ; that is correct, is it not ? 
That was in the year 1884. 

1427. '' While that for the whole of England 
amd Wales was 147 ? " — That is correct. 

1428. It i^pearsy then, from this evidence that 
in child mortality there was a fall or a rise 
■according as the children under one year of age 
were insured, or were not insured ? — It looks very 
much like that ; that was the result (^ the figures. 

1429. You are also a medical practitioner? — 
Yes. 

1430. Does your experience as a medical 
practitioner bear oat your experience as a 
medical ofiicer of health ? — Yes. 

1431. With reference to the bad efiects of this 
insurance system, is that, in your opinion, mainly 
confined to what are known as collecting 
societies, as distinguished from benefit societies 

Ad friendly societies? — Yes; because there is 
so much more influence brought to bear by a 
local society, well worked, upon the lives insured, 
and upon the attention ^iven to those lives. We 
find in the burial society of Leek, which is 
rather more of a friendly society than anything 
else, that there we get a very much smaller mor- 
tality of children at the age mentioned than we 
do in the town generally. 

1432. You are of course aware of the dis- 
tinction between friendly societies and collecting 
societies ? — Yes. 

1433. The main object of friendly societies is 
relief in sickness ? — Yes ; of course that is not 
done in a burial society. 

1434. Of course it cannot be ; but in ordinary 
friendly societies the main object is relief in sick- 
ness ? — Yes. 



C7^irmai»— eontinued. 

1435. The coUecting societies do not give 
relief in sickness ? — That is so. 

1436. They simply go in for payment npon 
death?— Yes. 

1437. In friendly societies the contribotioiis 
are generally brought by the membera to some 
local centre, and in that way they become 
acquainted with each other? — That is so. 

1438. But in a collecting society the collector 
goes from door to door and gathers the money? 
— That is so. 

1439. Friendly societies are conducted fi3r the 
benefit of the members, and the collecting 
societies for the benefit of the managers? — 
Exactly. 

1440. In your opinion those are important 
distinctions between those two kinds of societies? 
— They are. 

1441. Your experience, both as a medical 
practitioner and a medic^ ofiicer of health, is 
that the bad cases occur more largely, if not 
entirely, with the collecting societies than wi4 
the friendly societies ? — Much more largely. I 
will not say entirely, but much more largely. 

1442. The majority of the bad cases are con- 
nected with those collecting societies ? — Yes. 

1443. The other societies are much move 
respectable in every way ? — They are ; the 
persons conducting them are persona well known 
m the town aad persons of soiae standing and 
influence. 

1444. You aay tliat the main object of the 
friendly societies is relief in sickaees ; does that 
relief in sickness inclnde medical al;tendaace and 
medical confbris ? — It does. 

1445. A man belonging to one of the friemdly 
sodeties can get the attendance of a doctor and 
medical comforts without going to the parish for 
them? — Yea, if you mean by '^ medical com- 
forts " medical attendance ; we do not of course 
supply them with food; merely with medical 
attendance. 

1446. Have you thought of any way in which 
the law couM prevent the evils you appear to 
find ? — I should think it would be injudicious to 
stop insurance altogether ; I drink that would 
be very bard indeed upon a great number of 
people ; but if we could give a sort of premium 
upon life instead of tip<m death in any way, 
that would be A great object to be attained. I do 
not profess to know how to do it ; that does not 
belong to my department. 

1447. There hae been a proposal by more than 
one witness to fix the age below which no in- 
surance should be allowed ; would that in your 
opinion press unduly upon respectable parents ? 
— I thiuK it would. 

1448. You think they would resent that? — I 
think they would ; that is my belief. 

1449. If you fixed a minimum of cost, a 
respectable parent who wished to give his child 

« something better than « pauper's fiuteral would 
resent that also ? — Some miglk ; that it aqveetiem 
of sen<imeBt. 

1450. I am speaking with reference to sent^- 
ment ? — I think tbey wonld. 

1451. To«i are aware that the h^gislataon now 
proposed is very strongly opposed on the groimd 

that 
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Chairman C4w itiimed> 

tfamt it 18 opposed to the seiitinientB of the 
respectable workiog class; I want to know 
whether certain altematifves which have been 
proposed to that Bill would not also offend the 
susceptibilities of respectable parents ; if yon said 
jon shall not insure under two years, you would 
offend their susceptibilities ; ami if you said to a 
req>ectable parent, you shall have nothing but 
the very cheapest funeral, he would resent that ; 
both of those things you think would be die* 
tastefol to the woAing man ? — Yes, under the 
jureeent feeling and sentiment of the people. 

1452. Do you see any objection to sajring, 
instead of paying this money into your hands, 
this club or society shall pay the undertaker ; the 
money shall not paas into your hands? — Probably 
acme persons maght feel even that rather dis- 
tasteful; but I think that generaUy a person 
Ainking the question thoroughly out would 
agree, on account of ^ mischief done in bad 
cases, that they would give up that sentiment ; 
but it may be a question of education to a certain 
eacti«nt« 

1453. You do not think tliey would resent 
titat? — Speaking for my own town, I do not 
think the mass of the people would like it at all ; 
we have oonsparatively little evil in connection 
with this question^ because of the good working 
of the local society. 

1464. Do you think the other societies would 
resent that? — I think they would resent the 
giving them only the bare money. 

1455. The preservation of the lives of children 
being the object of the legislation, you think 
these alternative proposals for effecting that 
object would be just as disagreeable to this class 
as the paying of the undertaker would be ? — It 
is very difficult to say ; I am not connected with 
any society. I am chiefly here to speak to the 
medical facts of the case. I do not wish to 
give an opinion upon that point, because I am 
not able to give an opinion upon that view of 
the question. 

Earl of Derby, 

1456. Are the majority of cases of cruelty and 
neglect which have come under your notice, 
cases in which the age of the child was under 
twelve months?— Chiefly; but there really are 
not very many cases which have come under my 
own absolute knowledge ; I have nothing to do 
with parish practice or anything of that kind, so 
tfat, really and truly, I do not Know very much 
of ^he thing actnally, except so far as the returns 
conrinff to me as the medical officer of health, 
are tabulated and refeiTcd to in my report. 

Earl Spencer. 

1457. You said that the local society mana^d 
its affairs very well, and that notwithscandmg 
thcit when they gave up paying insurances on 
chil^en under one vear, the mortality fell from 
166 in 1,000 to 109?— Tes. 

1458. And that when the competing societies 
came in, the mortality rose to 170 per 1,000? — 
Yes. 

1439. There is a considerable difference 
between 156 and 170; do you attribute that to 
the laxer management of the new competing 
societies ?— I do, to the taking in of any child ; 

(142.) 



Earl Spencer — continued. 

because they canvassed the town for anybody 
that they could pick up. 

14(i0. When this fall took place from 156 to 
109, could you say whether that was amongst 
children of a particular age? — They were all 
under the age. 

146 L Under what age ? — Under one year. 

1462. What is the maximum age for children ? 
— These figures you have before you all refer to 
children under one year. 

1463. Entirely ?-.Entirely. 

1464. Were there any circumstances which 
might have created this great increase from 1883 
to 1884, from something like 107 to 180? — In 
1882 there was a very large mortality from an 
epidemic of measles ; that was the lai^eet year, 
and no doubt that had something to do with the 
large mortality of children under that age. 

Chairman, 

1465. For that year?— For that year, but 
there was a general increase after the adoption 
of the system of collection by insurance officers, 
that is to say after the local society discontinued. 

1466. And there were no other circumstances 
to account for the increase? — No: the general 
sanslary condition of the town was even better 
attended to than before, and it has been better 
looked to gradually. 

1467. The general condition of the people was 
the same, they were not poorer ? — No. 

Earl of SeJhome. 

1468. What is the population of Leek?— 
Fourteen thousand 

1469. How much have you had yourself to do 
with collecting the facts which appear upon that 
report which has been put in?— The sanitary 
inspector and myself solely do that, except so 
far as the registrar's returns go, which are sent 
to me monthly. 

1470. This report comes down to 1884 ; could 
you tell me whether the experience of the subse- 

auent years has been the same or different? — In 
le year 1885 the number was 145. 

1471. That is about the normal average of 
England ?— Yes. Then in 1888 it was 135, 
which is lower still ; but I may say that nearly 
all the children now are insured in the local 
society, at all events to a great extent, and I 
made inquiry as to whether there were many 
children insured in both the local society and a 
collectins: society, and I find that that is not the 
case ; the local society is being so well managed 
that the people generally insure in that in pre- 
ference to any other. 

1472. I thought you told the Committee that 
the local society discontinued infant insurance ? 
—That was in 1876. 

1473. Then they resumed? — They were obli- 
ged, or at least they thought they were, to 
resume it in self-defence, because the collecting- 
society's agent went into all the houses and took 
in children, and in taking in the children they 
took in everybody else they could canvass for ; 
the consequence was that the local society was 
obliged to take that class of work as well, only 
under better management 

1474. Is this the result of your experience, 
that when the local society discontinued and the 

H 4 other 
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Earl of &Ziome— continued. 

other society did not come in, there was a marked 
diminution; and that when the other society 
came in there was a marked increase to consider- 
ably more than the general average for England ? 
— Yes. 

1475. Then when the local society resumed 
the practice of insurance and recovered their 
influence, the average went down largely, and 
came to be equal to or less than the average for 
England? — Last year it was down to 113. 

1476. I should like to ask you a question 
about your burial society; you have said that 
the burial society only pays for burials ; at least, 
I understood you to say so ? — That is so. 

1477. Does it require evidence of the cost of 
burial or does it pay a fixed sum, without looking 
into that matter ? — They pay a fi^ed sum, but 
they do not pay that without looking into the 
case. 

1478. Is it a contract of indemnity or an 
absolute contract to pay that sum. When I say 
a '^ contract of indemnity/' I mean like a fire 
insurance to insure the amount of loss ? — They 
pay the sum, if there are no circumstances which 
interfere with that payment. There is a rule of 
the society which states, that the local committee 
have to investigate each case of death, and if 
they find circumstances of neglect in relation to 
that death they do not pay the money. 

1479. That would be an objection to paying at 
all ? — Yes, that would be an objection to paying 
at all. 

1480. If they find no such objection to their 
paying at all they pay the full sum ? — Exactly. 

Earl tSpencer. 

1481. What was the year in which the local 
society resumed their rule as to infant insurance ? 
—It was in 1880. 

Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

1482. Then it is the case that the local society 
adopted rather a different method from an ordinary 
collecting society ? — Yes. 

1483. In fact it is their interest to look into 
the cause of death ? — Yes. 

1484. Would thai lead you to the idea that if 
rules of that kind obtained in other societies 
theie would not be the same encouragement to 
neglect ? — There would not ; because the people 
would not get the money for which they had 
insured. 

Lord Poltimore. 

1485. What is the name of the local societv 
which has worked so beneficially ? — The Leek 
Benevolent Burial Society, 1 believe, is the 
name. 

1486. It is only a burial society? — It is only 
a burial society ; we have of course a number of 
friendly societies ; but that special thing is only 
a burial society. 

1487. Therefore, in your opinion, a burial 
society properly conducted is rather a safeguard 
than a danger? — Yes. These figures show that 
when the society in 1880 commenced the prac- 
tice, in the same population the burial society 
of Leek containing perhaps between 8,000 and 
9,000 persons out or the 14,000, the deaths of 
children under one year in the burial society 



Lord Pottimor^— continued. 

wero 88, but in the town generally they were 
175. In the year 1881 they were 90 as compared 
to 137 ; in 1882 they were 148 as compared to 
193 ; that was the time when there was a large 
epidemic of measles ; in 1883 the numbers were 
104 as compared with 1 18^ and in 1884 they were 
112 as compared to 186. 

1488. Then the effect of your burial society 
has, in your opinion, been beneficial, not detri- 
mental ? — Yes. 

1489. How is that burial society managed?— 
There are trustees in Leek and a general com- 
mittee elected from the members annually. 

1490. Who takes the profits ?— The society 
generally takes the profit. 

1491. Amongst the members? — Yes. 

1492. You stated, as I understood, that in 
the collecting societies the benefits went to 
the managers, and in friendly societies to the 
members ; what did you mean by that ? — I 
mean in the collecting societies ; it appears that 
the managers of the societies take all the money, 
and that a great deal of it goes in expenditure ; 
some 40 or 50 per cent. 

1493. You mean it enriches the managers?— 
I do not know whether that is so. 

1494. But you have this local society which 
you contrast very highly, apparently, ifrith the 
collecting society, and you say the difference is 
that in one case the money goes to the managers, 
and in the other, the burial society, amongst the 
members? — The remark that I made to the 
noble Chairman referred to friendly societies. 

1495. This local society appears to be an 
extremely good society according to your ac- 
count ? — Yes, but it is purely a burial society. 

1496. I simply want to know how does it 
manage its business ; does it collect . by its 
members only, or by paid agents ; does it grant 
commissions, or not? — I know nothing in the 
world about it, except what I see irom the 
report, and the report, which is before the Com- 
mittee, of the Leek Burial Society will give the 
whole information. 

1497. I wanted to know how that society 
collected its money ? — I do not know anything 
about the management, except so far as I see 
in the report ; they have their yearly meeting; 
they appoint a certain number of collectors from 
among themselves as a committee, and these men 
go round and obtain the monev required for the 
carrying on of the business, whether it be little 
or mucn ; sometimes they do not want very 
much to pay the regular amounts they require ; 
they collect as much as they need as far as I 
understand from the report. 

1498. I will not trouble you further except to 
ask vou this question : do you consider that this 
particular burial society is sucessful because it is 
managed by peculiarly honest people, or because 
the system upon wnich they work is a ^ood 
svstem, while the other is a bad one ? — ^I wink 
that is it. 

1499. Then, with reference to the amount of 
insurance, is it within your knowledge that the 
poor insure not only for the purpose of paying 
the expenses of the funeral, but for the purpose 
of procuring mourning? — They generally like 
to have some sort of respectable dress at 

these 
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Lord Poltimore — continued. 

times, there is no doubt, but I think they only 
go in just for that sum, as a rule. 

1500. Have you found that the honest poor 
man, as a rule, when he insures his chill, or the 
funeral of his child, dues it partly with the view 
that he may appear at the funeral of that child 
in respectable mourning ? — Yes, I think so. 

1501. Therefore he applies the money partly 
in mourning ? — No doubt ne does. 

Earl Beauchamp, 

1502. I did not quite understand whether the 
local society which investigates cases of death, 
exercises any choice in the admission of children 
who are insured ; for instance, if a child were 
sickly would that child be refused? — It would 
if they knew that it was so ; I have known cases 
where they have been refused. 

1503. I think you told the Committee that 
there were not many cases of child neglect which 
came within your knowledge ? — Not within my 
knowledge ; some do now and then, but nothing 
very striking; I have heard of such cases, but 
I wish simply to speak of what I know. 

1504. Respecting the cases which have come 
within your knowledge, be they few or be they 
many, have you any reason to think that those 
children were insured or not? — They have been 
insured in those cases. 

1505. And there have been cases in which 
they have not been insured ; may I take it in 
that way as well ? — I have not had many cases 
of neglect where the children were not insured; 
not many within my knowledge. 

1506. Have you had any experience as to any 
prosecutions of parents ? — I have had none. 

1507. Neither fpr neglect nor child murder? 
— None. 

Chairman, 

1508. You say this local society is very well 
managed, because the members know one 
another ? — Yes, all (»f them. 

1509. The population of Leek is 14,000?— 
Yes, 14,000. 

1510. Would that apply to a very large town 
of 220,01)0, say? — Not to the same extent; it 
could not do so. 



Chairman — continued. 

1511. The power of a local society for finding 
out character and checking bad cases is in inverse 
ratio to the population ? — It must be .^o. 

1512. I'he power to do this in a very large 
town would be very much less than in a very 
small town or village? — Certainly, unless it 
were divided into districts ; people then would 
be able to know each other. 

Earl of Harrwohy. 

1513. What class of life do the managers of 
this local society belong to, could you give the 
Committee their position ? — The\ are in a very 
i'air position in life. 

1514. Not working people; not people in 
receipt of weekly wages ? — Yes, the Committee 
are. 

1515. Who is there above the Committee? — 
There are three trustees ; I really do not know 
at the moment who they are. 

1516. Who are the people who actually 
manage this society? — The operatives them- 
selves. 

1517. Those are really ihe practical managers ? 
— Yes. 

Lord Bishop of Ripon, 

1518. These societies are divided, as I under- 
stand, from what we have heard, into two classes, 
one which I may call the profit-making society, 
and the other the mutual ? — Yes. 

1519. Is it your opinion that when a society 
is arranged upon what we may call the mutual 
system, where there are no profits, then these 
evils do not exist to the same degree ? — That is 
my view. 

1520. But that in the case of profit -making 
societies there is that incentive? — That is my 
beliefl 

Chairman. 

1521. You have given the Committee in your 
report the proportions between the death-rate of 
the burial society and that of the town from the 
year 1880 to 1884 ; could you furnish the Com- 
mittee with a similar return from the years 1884 
to 1860? — I can do so; I will supply that 
information. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Mr. JAMES TASKER, is called in ; and Examined, as follows : 



Chairman, 

1522. You are now employed as Rate Collector 
and Vestry Officer at West Bar, Sheffield ?— I 
am. 

1523. And you have been Relieving Officer 
in Sheffield until recently ? — I have for 1 1 years. 

1524. What was the population of your 
district ?— About 32,000. 

1525. In the discharge of vour duty as 
relieving officer you had to visit tfiose people ? — 
I had. 

1526. Constantly ?— Constantly, all through 
the district. 

1527. Was your attention called to the 
practice of child insurance in the district ? — Not 
officially, but it was called to cases of insurance 
frequently. 

(142.) 



Chairman — continued. 

1528. From your experience and knowledge 
of the district ? — Yes. 

1529. What was it that called your atttention 
to the subject? — I frequently saw that people 
whose children were poor and neglected often 
had plenty of money to spend, particularly after 
the aeath of a child. 

1530. You saw money coming in to this class 
of parent^ who were neglecting their children 
after the death of the chUdren ? — Yes, upon the 
death of any of their children. 

1531. You think that the coming in of money 
constituted a temptation to neglect ? — Yes, I 
believe so. 

1532. Had you reason to think that they were 
I making 
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Chairman — continued. 

making a profit by the death of their children ? 
— That was so. 

1533. In what sort of people did you find 
that ? — In the lower grade of society. 

1534. There were a good many of that lower 
grade of people in the town of Sheffield, were 
there not? — Particularly in the district I was 
in ; it was the lowest part of Sheffield. 

1535. There were a large number of the lowest 
class of people in that district ? — There were. 

1536. Did you observe amongst the people you 
bad to deal with that insurance was used to keep 
off the parish for the child's funeral ? — Quite the 
contrary. 

1537. They did not seem to care about goin^ 
on the parish? — No; the first thing they did 
would be to come to us to ask for the burial of 
the child although they would very likely have 
the child insured at the same time; but the 
difficulty was to know that. 

1538. Although they had the child insured 
they came to you to get it buried at the cost of 
the parish ? — Yes. 

1539. The parents told you, I suppose, that the 
child was not insured ? — Very often ; whenever 
the question was asked it was mobt frequently 
answered in the negative. 

1540. You had not time to verify the state- 
ment ; you had to bury at once ? — Yes, they 
simply represented themselves as paupers and the 
child would be buried. 

1541. Had you any reason to believe when 
they told you the child was not insured that they 
were deceiving you ? — I had. 

1542. Have you ever taken proceedings in 
such cases? — I have not taken legal proceedings, 
but I have recovered the money in several cases 
by threatening proceedings. After they had got 
the money to bury the child I have ascertained 
that the child was insured^ and then I have got 
our costs back from them. 

1543. Why did you not take proceedings in the 
numerous cases you spoke of? — Perhaps no pro- 
ceedings could have been taken, because there 
was nothing in the house ; if you had taken the 
whole house from the top to the bottom there 
would have been nothing in it when you had 
sold it. 

1544. When you had recovered the cost of the 
parish funeral, do you think there was still a 
profit left to the insurers? — Yes, to the party 
insuring. 

1545. A child insured at six months may be 
insured for 6 /., may it not? — It may be by law, 
but mostly in Sheffield it runs from 2 /. to 
2/. 10*. 

1546. What would be the cost of a parish 
funeral? — In my parish it would have been about 
12*. 

1547. Including all expenses ? — Yes. 

1548. A child of six months old whose life is 
insured for 2 /. 10*. could be buried for 12 *.? — 
Tes. 

1549. If then the parish could get a child 
buried for that sum of course the parent couM 
get it buried for that sum ? — Yes, I presume so. 

1550. That was the charge the undevtaker 
made ? — Yes. 

1551. Then the insurers, supposing them to be 
badly disposed, would get -2/. 10*., and all they 



Chairman — continued. 

would have to pay would be 12*., leaving them 
consequently, a profit? — Yes, of 1 /. 18 *. 

1552. If the child were insured in a second 
society there would be still more profit, because, 
although there were two insurances there would 
be only one funeral of the child? — Yes. 

1553. Therefore, the insurance money in the 
second case would be net profit ? — Yes. 

1554. A parent insuring: in two societies might 
get 5 /. insurance money upon the child ? — I dare 
say that would be so, but I doubt whether we 
had many cases of their being insured in two 
societies ; I do not think we had in our district. 

1555. There might be cases in which the 

?arent had the child insured in two societies? — 
Indoubtedly ; but I do not think we had many 
cases of that in my district. 

1556. Do you think that the parish was very 
often applied to, to bury insured children? — I 
think we were very often ; the difficulty was to 
find out whether they were insured. 

1557. Why did you suspect them to be insured? 
— Because after a death I found them very flush 
of money which I knew could not have been come 
by in any other way than from an insurance 
society. 

1558. They seemed to be very poor people, 
and after a child was dead you found them to be 
spending money ? — Yes ; having good parties and 
drinking. 

1559. Now as to the proportion of child 
insurance in your district; did you find this to 
be larger among the lower or the better class ? — 
I think it was rather amongst the lower class 
that the largest amount of insurance was effected 
in my district. 

1560. The lower you went down the more 
child insurance you found ? — Yes. 

1561. You have many betting men in Sheffield, 
have you not? — Yes. 

1562. Betting men and betting women? — 
Ye?. 

1563. They are very much given to betting in 
Sheffield, are they not ? — Yes. 

1564. Did you find this class of people very 
much given to insurance of children? — It is very 
haril to say that, because nearly all the lower 
classes in Sheffield go in for betting little or 
much. 

1565. Do you think that afreets the extent of 
the insuianoe of children ; that they look upon it 
as a kind of bet against the children's lives ? — I 
should not like to look at it in that light ; they 
might look at it as a sort of provision. 

1566. At any rate, they do not insure to keep 
themselves off the parish ? — Certainly not. 

1567. Do you think that if you preventedithe 
parent handling the money and maJLing a profit 
ID this way, it would greatly tend to check these 
bad practices ? — It would. 

1568. Have you ever considered how you 
could prevent a parent making a profit on his 
child's death ? — I have not formed an opinion » 
to how that could be dose, but I think it ought 
to be done, because while there is a profitattacked 
to it, the poor people will insure, and they do mot 
spend the. money ijudioioosly. 

1569. As loBg#a8i there is money to be obtaind 
on the death of children those things will go on? 

—The 
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— The children will tend to be negleeted in my 
Of&nion. 

1570. It tecdg to continue these evils? — ^It 
does. 

1571. Supposing the parent insured in a 
society, and the society instead of paying the 
money to the parent paid it to the doctor and 
undertaker, do you think that would tend to 
ohedc these evils? — I should think that would 
ha;ve a tendency to check these evils; con- 
siderably so^ 

1572. Do you know how the parents in sick 
clubs and benefit societies pay the doctor ? — In 
Ae sick societies that we have in Sheffiekl, to my 
knowledge the doctors do not attend to the 
children; that is done through the frrendly 
sooieties. 

1573. In friendly eocietiea do you know how 
the club doctor is paid ? — He gets so much per 
head per male member; either 2 5. 6 ^., 3 «., or 
Ss4 6 d. B, year for each member. 

1574* Who pays that ? — That is paid from the 
club. 

1575. It does not pass through the patient's 
hands ? — No ; but that does not apply to the 
chiHren. 

1576. Can a child become a member of a 
friendly society^? — He can- after 16 years of age. 

1577. The money is paid to the doctor, not oy 
the insurer, but by- the club? — That is so; no 
matter how many members of the society^ there 
are, the doctor is paid so much each per year. 

1578. And he is bound to attend them without 
charge ? — Yes. 

1579. This nroney^ her gets comes to him from 
the club ? — Yes, certainly. 

1580. Do not you think it would be possible to 
make some arrangement by which the insurance 
club or society should do the same thing with the 
undertaker a» the friendly societies do with the 
doctor, namely, pay him without the money 
passing through the parent's hands? — I am 
afraid the people would rather object to that ; 
the poor would certainly, and the better class 
would feel offended almost.. 

1581. I was^ not so mnch speaking of the 
offence, but of the posability of doing it ; it 
would be as possible in the one case as in the 
other, would it not ? — I do not see the way in 
which it could be done. 

1582. Supposing these societies were to be 
their own undertakers; supposing the society 
were to say. We will select one or two under- 
takers, ana if you. want to have your child buried 
it must be done by one of those ; that could be 
done, could it not ?— I think it could be done. 

1583. And the child could be buried by a re- 
spectable undertaker ? — Yes. 

1584. If the undertaker proved disreputable 
or dishonest, then he could be superseded by 
another ? — Yes. 

1585. The societies could be their own under- 
takers? — Yes* 

1586. Just as some shipping companies are 
thftir own iuAureDfr? — Yea, certainly* 

Earl of Derby. 

1567. Youi mid there was most insurance 
amongst the lowest class ? — In my district. 
(142.) 



Earl of Derby — oontinuedk 

1588* Do you mean by the low^t class, only 
the poorest class, or the least reputable ?— Both ; 
if you take the poor you take the disreputable 
too> because most of them.insui^ to the man. who 
goes round* and they can insure for such a very 
small sum of money; a halfpenny or a penny a 
week will effect an insuranoe^.so that even these 
very poor people do it. 

1589. Supposing a law> wiere passed prohibiting 
the insurance of children under 12, months of age> 
do you think that would have the effect of dimin«- 
ishing the abuse? — I think it would have the 
tendency of allowing the children to get over 12. 
months, and becoming older and stronger ; they 
would be able to defend themselve^^a little even 
at that age. 

1590. And If it were made two years the 
change would be still better ?--'Yesw. 

1591. Do you think that that restriction would 
be much objected to by the better part of the 
woi'king classes?—! do not. 

1592. Supposing the plan were adopted of the 
insurance money being paid direct to the imder- 
taker, so that the parent had not the handling of 
it, do not you think that would tend very much 
to diminish the practice of insurance altogether ? 
— I think it would. 

1593. The people would not care to insure 
under those circumstanoep-? — No, not that class 
we are speaking of particularly, because it is the 
balance that they want to get hold of 

Chairman^. 

1594. You mean by the class you were speak- 
ing of, the poorest class ? — Yes* 

1595. The reason they would not insure would 
be that they wanted the balance of the money 
after the funeral ? — Yes. 

Earl Spencer. 

1596* How did the question of infant insur*- 
ance come before you in yourcapacity of relieve 
ing officer? — I often had complaints made, ^ so- 
and-so came to you and got the funeral fees and 
buried the child, and now they have got the 
insurance money." 

1597. That was when you were relieving 
officer ? — Yes. 

1598. Was it part of your duty to inquire iiito 
mattera.of that sort? — If they came and made 
application to me, and I afterwards ascertained 
that they got insurance money it was my duty 
to inquire, and I did inquire, and whenever I 
could, I got the money backi. 

1599. Were there many cases- in which the 
poor law authorities attempted toget the money 
back when the children were- insured ? — Not 
many. 

1600. Did you ever try-^ — I think we have 
had cases ; but I could not recollect posiftively. 

1601. Do you ever remember recovering any 
of this money when proceedings were taken ?— 
No ; I have never recovered any money under 
proceedings, but I have recovered in several 
cases without taking prooeedings. I have gone 
to them and got the money under threat of legal 
proceedings. Their goods would not be worth 
taking in any case that I had to deal with. 

1602. Did they pay it out of the insurance 
money? — I should think not. I should think 

12 that 
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Earl Spencer — continued, 
that the money would have been spent long 
before. 

1603. Then you were not successful in your 
proceedings?— I got the money; but 1 daresay 
not out of the money the people got from the 
society ; that would have oeen spent before I 
could make the investigation. 

1604. How many cases of this sort do you 
think, in your experience as a relieving officer, 
you had to investigate ? — I really could not say 
the number. Of course those cases were con- 
tinually cropping up, and we did not recover, 
except in very infrequent cases. 

1605. Do you suppose that you inquired into 
100 cases when you were relievhig officer? — No, 
1 do not think I did. 

1606. Did you iind often cases of children 
dying of neglect when they were not insured ? — 
TVe have had cases of that sort, but not olten. 

1607. You cannot compare the number that 
vou found died from neglect when they were not 
insured, with the number of children who died 
when they were insured ?— I had no means of 
doing so. I had no account of it. 

Lord Thring. 

1608. Do the poor attend the funerals of their 
children in their working dreps, or in mourning? 
— Usually they have mourninir, but only of a 
very poor kind. 

1609. They are very anxious to have mourning, 
are they not ?^-Yes. 

1610. I presume when an honest poor man 
insures his child, he does it also with a view to 
enable him to procure mourning ? — There is no 
doubt that when honest people do it, they do it 
for that purpose. 

1611. And there is, I will not call it a super- 
stition, but a strong feeling amongst the honest 
people, that their children should nave a decent 
burial not at the expense of the parii^h, and that 
they phould be able attend the funeral in decent 
raiment? — That is so amongst the hotter class of 
poor. 

1612. I understand that your experience has 
been, not with the better class of poor, but with 
the worse class of poor? — Yes. 

1613. Therefore you cannot tell the Committee 
whether the better class of poor in Sheffield 
insure in those societies, or not ? — I can speak 
from many cases that I know, that the better 
class do insure with those societies and with those 
societies which collect. 

1614. You would say then that, supposing we 

Prohibited insurance, that would prevent the 
etter class of the poor from getting what they 
particularly wished, namely, decent burial for 
their children and raiment for themselves to 
attend it in?— But from iiij acquaintance with 
that better class, I do not think they insure their 
children fto very young \ but when they come to 
about five years old they begin to insure and 
with an honest inteniion, nn doubt. 

161o, You would agree that if under the age 
of two years insurance were not allowed, that 
wouh) not, in your oi)inicn, affect or disgust, or 
whatever term you like, the better class of poor? 
— I do not think it would do them much harm. 



Lord Thriny — continued. 

1616. What would you say, under one year 
or under two years ?— Under two years I should 
say. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

1617. Did you find, in going about amongst 
the class of people who were under your special 
charge, that there was a general opinion that 
this insurance system brought all sorts of evils 
with it ? — I do not know whether there was such 
an opinion generally entertained, but it was my 
own opinion that it did. 

1618. Was it a matter of notoriety in these 
poor neighbourhoods that a good number of 
children were illtreated in order to get the 
money? — They were verv much neglected. 

1619. That is your opmion, I know; but did 
you find that that was a prevalent opinion in the 
district during the nine years that you were 
there ? — A good many cases of that kind have 
been reported to me which I have gone to tee, 
and I have gained my knowledge from persons 
in the immediate neighbourhood who have seen 
it, and who have reported the facts to me. I 
have myself gone ana seen it. 

1620. Have you ever considered the effect of 
the compulsory registration of these insured 
children ? — I have not thought about that at all 

1621. Are the societies principally local socie- 
ties which deal with insurance in Sheffield ? — 
I think the principal ones are the Royal Liver 
and the Prudential societies. 

1622. What are the local managers of those 
branches ; what class of persons ? — Very respect- 
able persons are the managers of them. 

1623. Do they take any active part in the 
management of the whole concern iu Sheffield ? 
— I cannot tell you that exactly. I know there 
is one gentleman in each society who is ap[X)inted 
resident manager. He has under him so many 
collectors, and each one has a district, and he 
takes a book and goes out to collect from door to 
door. I do not know that he takes any active 
part, except collecting from those people. 

1624. You do not thing he inquires into the 
circumstances ? — Certainly not ; he cannot do it. 

1625. And there is no inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the death ? — The society would require 
some kind of a certificate ; but I really do not 
knew what these societies require. 

1626. So far as the agents go, you believe 
there is no inquiry by the agents of these 
societies ? — I do not. 

1627. Have you thought of any remedy for 
the state ot things you describe ? — It has been 
said that if the children were not allowed to be 
insured until after the age of two years, that 
would tend a great deal to decrease the danger 
to their lives ; it is when they are young that 
thev are most neglected, I think. 

1628. That is the only remedy which suggests 
itself to you ? — That is so. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

1629. A child dying of neglect would not 
necessarily be neglected with criminal intent? — 
Perhaps not 

1630. You would not necessarily infer when 

a child 
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Earl Beauckamp — coDtinued. 

a child died of neglect that the parent had 
neglected it for his own gain ? —Not necessarily. 

1631. Do you find amongst the classes you 
are speaking of, that the mothers are well in- 
structed as to the pro|)er method of taking care 
of their children ? — Yes, I suppose they will 
have the knowledge, but they appear to and they 
do, no doubt, wiBully neglect them when they 
ought to be carefully lookinir after them. 

1632 You have said that you suppose they 
have the knowledge, but that they wilfully 
neglect them ? — Yes. 

1633. Apart from your suppositions, so far as 
your observation goes of the class of people you 
speak of, the mothers frequently do neglect their 
children, and show ignorance of the proper 
method of bringing them up ; is that so ? — Yes. 

1634. When the children cease to be at their 
mothers* breast, their mothers very ofteti give 
them food which is very unsuitable to them ? — 
Yes, and leave them in the gutter or on the 
causeway, or anywhere else. 

1635. But not necessarily with criminal intent, 
with the view of making away with them ? — No, 
they simply leave them and neglect them. 

1636. Have you had anything to do with any 

Erosecutions for neglect of children ? — I had one, 
ut it is some years ago now. I prosecuted a 
man and his wife for neglecting their children at 
the Leeds Assizes, and they were sent up for 
two months each. 

1637. Were the children in that case insured ? 
— I am not sure. I do not think they were. 

1638. You told the Committee that the cost of 
a pauper funeral might be taken at about 12 s.? 
— Yes. 

1639. As a matter of contract? — The union 
makes it, or the guardians make it, into a contract. 

1640. Then a parent would not have the ad van* 
taee of that contract if he paid for the funeral him- 
self ? — There are numbers of undertakers in the 
town of Sheffield now who will furnish a funeral 
throughout for a very small sum. You can get 
a very decent coffin and coach for a matter of 
about 14 5. or 15 ^. ; a private person can do that. 

1641. But you have told the Committee, I 
think, that the average amount they insure a 
child for was from 130*. to 50*.? — In my dis- 
trict it was not so much as that. 

1642. If you deduct 15*. as the cost of what 
the parent would have to pay, that leaves, say 
35 *. for mourning and whatever he may have to 
pay the doctor? — Yes. 

1643. Are there fees for the burial?— Yes; 
the 15 *. does not cover the burial fees. 

1644. What would the fee be in Sheffield?— 
For a child I should think about 4*. 9 d. to 
5 $• S d, 

1645. Do funerals take place on Sundays in 
Sheffield?— Yes. 

1646. At the cemetery ? — Yes. 

1647. We have had it in evidence in another 
case that the clergy object to bury on Sundays, 
that is not the case in Sheffield, is it ? — Sunday is 
a very popular day for funerals. 

Chairman. 

1648. With reference to these costs for burial 
fees and funerals and mourning and doctors' fees, 
those of course would be expenses in the case of 
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a decent and respectable parent who wishes to 
give his child a decent and respectable funeral ; 
but in the case of a parent who wished to make 
money by the death of his child he would not go 
in for those expenses ? — No, if an honest parent 
wished to bury his child decently, it would cost 
him pretty nearly all his insurance money. 

1649. I suppose if a parent wants to make 
money out of his child's death he is not likely t/» 
engage a nurse or to send for the doctor until 
just before the child's death, so that he may get 
the certificate ? — That is so. 

1650. He will not go to more expense than he 
can help ? - That is so. 

1651. In calculating what a disreputable and 
dishonest parent would do, it is quite beside the 
mark, is it not, to talk about the expenses that 
an honest and respectable parent would go to ? — 
That is so, it is not the same thing at all. 

1652. VVhen you are talking of death profits 
in such cases, you mean that a man will go to as 
little expense as he could ? — That is so. 

1653. Therefore, to say that a respectable 

Eerson would have to go to a certain expense for 
is child's funeral, has nothing to do with what a 
disreputable person would do? — Tliat is so; 
nothing whatever. 

1654. You find the societies, like the Liver 
and the Prudential, compete with e^ch other ? — 
Yes. they do, very keenly. 

1655. Do yuu think they make very careful 
inquiries as to the character of the persons they 
insure with?— I do not think they inquire at all ; 
they go from door to door and get as many 
people to take out these insurances as they pos- 
sibly can. 

1656. The fact that the woman is a profligate, 
or the man a drunkard, does not matter to them ? 
— Not in the least. 

1657. Have you ever had an agent come to 
you and say, '^ I suspect that this is a bad case, 
and you had better look into it ?"— Certainly not. 

1658. Have you ever known them give any 
assistance to justice ? — Not any. 

1659. Although it is the interest of the society 
that there should be no bad cases, it is not the 
interest of the collector? — Not in the least. 

1660. Therefore, he is not the least interested 
in preventing all these cases ? — Certainly not ; 
it IS his interest to get as many insurances 
as he' can by which he gets a certain commission. 

1661. If he were very particular and got the 
society to dispute every policy, he would not be 
a very popular agent? — No, I do not think he 
would i>et any business. 

1 662. Therefore h e has a direct interest in taking 
business without inquiry ?— That is the case. 

1663. The society is very largely in the hands 
of its agents ? — That is so. 

1664. They have no means of checking the 
statement of their agents? — 1 do not think they 
have. 

1665. In point of fact, the interests o( the 
society and the lives of the children are in the 
hands of a set of men who do not care a pin 
about either ; that is what it comes to, is it not ? 
— 1 do net think they have any care in the 
matter. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
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Chairman, 

1666. You are the relieving officer of No, 1 
District, Bradford? — Yes, I am. 

1667. And you have been so for the past nine 
years ? — I was appointed in December 1881. 

1668. What is the character of your district ? 
what kind of people live in it? — 1 have some 
of the lowest people in my district ; it is the 
lowest part of the town. 

1 669. You have bad dwellings and bad people ? 
— Yes; we have bad dwellings and bad people. 

1670. In the district of the bad dwellings and 
the bad people, is there a considerable practice 
of insuring children's lives ? — There is. 

1671. Have you given any attention to the 
subject of insurinjg. children's lives? — I have 
thought a little of it sometimes. 

1672. Have you come to any conclusion upon 
the subject of child insurance ? — I think it has a 
very bad influence with the very low and debased 
people. 

1673. You find that even the most impro- 
vident and base insure their children's lives-? — 
Yes, they do. 

1674. Then being improvident and being base, 
it is not for thrift and respectability's sake 
they insure their children's lives ?— It is simply 
for the money. 

1675. They even insure the very old people, 
their parents, do they not? — Yes, I have known 
as many as 12 policies on one man's life, a case 
of cancer in the mouth which is a very slow 
process. The agent insured the man without 
ever seeing him, but his friends knowing that it 
was cancer, knew it would be fatal in the end. 

1676. And the a<reut never took the trouble 
to see him? — He could not have done else he 
would have seen it at once. 

1677. Either then the agent did not know 
that the man had a cancer, or he did not care, 
because the insurance put money in his pocket ? 
— He could not have taken the trouble to see 
the man. 

1678. Have you found that the eflFect of in-- 
surance has been to make parents neglect their 
children ? — Yes, the idle and the dissolute ones. 

1679. As to those unnatural parents, who it is 
said would neglect their children in any case, 
do not you think that the inducement of a pound 
or two of money in their hand to spend would be 
an additional inducement? — I do. 

1680. Supposing that a man was unnatural 
enough not to wish to bring up his child on ac- 
count of the expense and trouble, if the agent 
assures that man that he will have a couple of 
pounds when the child dies, that increases his 
temptation to do away with the child, does not it? 
— Certainly. 

1681. More especially if he is an improvident 
and base fellow and fond of drink ? — Yes. 

1682. Is the poverty you find in the district 
only such poverty as comes from want of work, 
or does it arise from idleness ? — It varies ; there 



Chairman^ continued, 
are times of bad trade when distress comes upon 
the district, and they are the class of people whom 
we have the greatest difficulty in keeping off the 
rates ; if they can have anything by false st^- 
ment and misrepresntation they will have it. 
Bradford is a manufacturing town, and there are 
times when a depression comes on when we have 
really deserving poor upon our books. 

1683. You have found that those people have 
tried to deceive you about their insuTanoe ? — Yes, 
I have. 

1684. You have found it out ai^er burial, I 
presume? — Yes. 

1685. You could not leave a child lying un- 
buried in a poor person's roomr while you were 
making investigations ? — Not ^t all times ; there 
are times when people come and state that they 
have nothing to bury the child with ; the reliev- 
ing oflScer must deal with it according to the 
statement made at the time* After they have 
got the coffih. and sometimes after the- child is 
buried, they will go to the regiBtrar and get a 
certificate and get the insurance money ; but wc 
do not get deceived so often as seme* relieving 
officers do, for this reason* : Our- clerk is a 
very old gentleman, over 80 years of age, and he 
has an assistant clerk who is regrstrafr; We have 
telephone communication between* the workhouse 
and the clerk's offitje, and if people* say they 
have no insurance, I- go at once to the telephone 
and ascertain whether they have obtained a copy^ 
of the certificate of the registrar, so that it is only 
when they deceive andj^et the child buried before 
they apply for a copy of* the certificate that I am 
deceived, otherwii^e^ I > should havca* great deal 
more of such cases than I have. 

1686. That is owing to the accidental circum- 
stance of your assistant happening to be the re- 
gistrar?— That is so. 

1687. Other relieving offioeis have' not that 
advantage ? — ^They have not^ 

1688.' Have you any* idea of the proportion of 
those cases where there would be death^^money 
where there ^vas neglect?^-*! have thought the 
matter over, and I think I should- be safe in 
saying that in one caae in; 50 there would be 
neglect 

1669. Hare you ever given iniiammtfon. to the 
police with. a viewto taking* proceedings against 
those people? — ^I have not; 

1690. Why not?— It is only circumstantial 
evidence ; we have no direct proof; of course jt)u 
can judge from seeing the conaitron of the chil- 
dren, aud the way they are allowed to lie unat- 
tended to, and 'without care, the place being in 
such a miserable condition, but we cannot bring 
any legal proof -against them; we should not get 
a conviction. 

1691. In point of fact, you did not bring those 
cases before the justices' at Bradford, because 
you could not get aaythingL: denef; it woiikl be 
practically useless? — Yee^ atBrstdlerdit would. 

169fi, What 
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Chairman — contmned. 

1692. What circumstances induced you to 
Ibisk that in these cases there was criminal 
neglect for the sake of money ? — When I first 
became relieving officer, I was astounded to see 
children in such a condition ; and sometimes when 
I have gone to a house the mother has been out 
and perhaps one child, a young child, being in 
the house alone, I have gone and asked the 
neighbours where the woman was, the neighbours 
would «ay they did not want to interlere, they 
would not have anything to do with it. Then I 
have found that the mother was at the public- 
house, and I would way: Why did not they 
report the case, > and they would say, "It is all 
light, the child is insured;" that was what gave 
me the idea t^t first. 

1693. You found that these people applied for 
medieal relief very late in the case? — Yes, some- 
times at the very last moment. 

1694. That would be presumably not for the 
sake of getting ^the child better, otherwise they 
would have come sooner. Your presumption 
would be that they came for the sake of the 
doctor's certificate ? — Yes, that is so. 

1695. Do you think that all the cases of bad 
treatment of young children in your district come 
under your notice ? — No, I do not. 

1696. Do the parents resort to cheap dispen- 
saries to get medical attendance ? — Yes, we have 
several in Bradford ; they can go to a cheap 
medical man and have his advice and medicine 
for sixpence ; and, even if they only went once 
and the child died, they would be able to get his 
certificate. 

1697. He gives it quite promiscuously for six- 
pence, does he ? — I do not say that he would give 
the certificate for sixpence, they lyould have to 
pay perhaps 2 «. 6 cf. for the certificate ; but they 
would get the medicine and his advice for six- 
pence in the first instance. 

1698. Do you find that the fact that the funeral 
is paid for, and that they will besides get drink out 
of it, has any efiect with the people in inducing 
them to insure ? — In some parts of the district. 

1699. It is an inducement to people to insure ? 
— *Yes, when they »ee how theu: neighbours go 
and do it, and get nicely over it, it is a temptation 
to tiiem to go and do it too. 

1700. Have you had any case in which you 
knew exactly how the money was spent when the 
parish buried the child ? — Not exactly ; but I 
have known them to have a tea going to one of 
the* cofiee taverns, and paying 9rf. a head for 
about 40 or 60 people. 

1701. Upon the day of the funeral? — Yes, 
iq>on the day of the funeral. 

1702. Which they paid for out of the insurance 
money ? — Yes, when the child was buried, and 
they bad done with their expenditure lin clothing. 

1703. Have you ever known insurances efiPected 
up to 20/. ? — Not with a young child; 1 have 
with a grown-up person. 

1704. Do you know the opinion of your fellow 
relieving officers upon this subject ? — Yes, it is 
practieauy the same as my own. 

1705. They all, or most of them, agree with 
you that there is a great deal that is very bad 
connected with child insurance ?— There are two 
^districts where they would not get quite so many 
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as I do ; I have the largest district in the union, 
and also the worst part of tbe town. 

Earl of Derby^ 

1706. Vi^hat is the largest amount of insurance 
upon a child's life that you have known ? — On a 
young child, I think about 3 /. is the most they 
would get ; that is for one policy ; sometimes 
they will have more than one policy upon the 
same child. 

1707. Is it common to insure In more than one 
office? — Yes, witli some of them, and also there 
are people in Bradford who will insure a neigh- 
bour's child, although they have no interest in it, 
only for the money. 

1708. As a mere gambling speculation? — 
Yes. 

1709. We have heard of cases of neglect and 
cruelty which have come under your knowledge ; 
should you say that the majority of them take 
place when the child is under 12 months of age? 
— IS'ot exactly under 12 months of age, because 
a woman who drinks will many a time have the 
child in her arms, and go gossiping about with 
the child getting the breast ; I sjhould think it is 
more when the child is being weaned ; when it 
is put on to bread and other things, and is left to 
be fed by the other children, which affects its 
digestion and brings on convulsions. 

1710. But you are not speaking of cases in 
which it is intended that the child should die ? — 
I think they do wilfully neglect and leave 
them. 

1711. You said something about going to 
cheap dispensaries : is that to obtain a corti- 
ficate ? — xes. 

1712. Or in order to be able to say that they 
have come for advice and medicine? — And to 
get a certificate also. 

Earl Spencer, 

1713. You gave an instance, I think, of several 
insurances bemg effected on an old man, or a 
man who had cancer ; you gave that as an in- 
stance of the recklessness with which the agents 
take up insurances? — I think that if the agents 
had to be more careful there would not be so 
much of it. 

1714. Do you think that they very often take 
up insurances when a child is ill, or seriously 
neglected ? — I do not think they take the trouble 
to see which is the child they are insuring; in 
fact, I know it. 

1715. Do not they have to produce a medical 
certificate as to the health of the child at the 
time of its insurance ? — No ; if they had to pro- 
duce a medical certificate with a child the same 
as an adult joining a friendly society, that would 
do away with a lot of it. 

1716. The insurance is simply effected upon 
the report of* the agent, who is careless as to the 
state of the child when he is making his report? 
— With a number of agents it is a matter of 
business ; the more insurances they get the more 
money they get. 

Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

1717. You used the expression just now, *^the 
same as with the friendly societies ; " do you 
mean by that that the friendly societies insist 
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Lord Bishop of Ripon - continued. 

upon a certificate ? — They insist upon a medical 
examination. 

1718. Do they insist upon that if it happens 
to be a child's life? — A child could not join any 
friendly society that I know of ; they are only 
for adults, but an adult member can, by paying 
105. 6rf. a yenr, have medical attendance for his 
children. In Bradford we have what is called a 
medical aid association in connection with the 
Odd Fellows' Club, and every working man, by 
paying, I think it is 10 5. 6 cf. can have medical 
attendance for his children as well, and for 10«. 6 rf. 
he can have his wife attended to in her confine- 
ments. 

1719. Do they accept children's lives in the 
burial society ? — No ; it is only for adults 

1720. Then all the cases you are speaking of, 
of agents collecting the insurance money, are 
cases in which they are agents of what we may 
call a profit-making society ?— Yes. 

1721. And not a friendly society ? — No. 

1722. And not a mutual society ? — No. 

Lord Thring. 

1723. You say that a medical certificate of the 
health of a baby would be a safeguard ; I do not 
see that, because, supposing the parent wanted 
to destroy the child, there would be nothing 
easier than to overlay the child, or feed it with 
sour milk, or all sorts of things to bring on con- 
vulsions ? — In many cases they do not insure the 
child at all until it is sick. 

1724. But if the parent wishes to destroy the 
child, it appears to be so easy to destroy it, 
I do not see how the fact of requiring a medical 
certificate would help you •' — It would prevent 
a good many from ever attempting to join. 

1725. In othfr words it would cost them so 
much that it would prevent them from joining? 
— Yes. 

1726. Who would pay for the medical certi- 
ficate ? — 1 suppose the society would have a 
doctor of its Ovvn ; if an up-grown person joins for 
an insurance of 100 /., he is examined by the 
doctor of the society, and the society could have 
oiic for the children. 

1727. But' the sum paid is so small; a penny 
a week, or something like that; how would you 
pay for the cost of the certificate ? — If the doctor 
had all tlie cases 

1728. But if it is so easy to kill a baby, I can- 
not see how a certificate that the child to-day is 
well, prevents its being killed to-mori'ow or next 
week ? — I do not say it is done so quickly as 
that ; it is done by a very slow process. 

1729. But there might be many opportunities 
of doing it after the parent had got the certifi- 
cate ? — Still, I think that if a medical certificate 
were required, it would prevent many of them 
insuring their children. 

Lord Poltimore. 

1730. Do you think that a limit of age would 
meet with opposition from the more respectable 
clas;?es ? — Not in the slightest. 

1731. And it would not be unfair towards 
them ? — Not at all. I think the idea that when 
they attained a certain age they should draw a 
certain amount, would be very good, and aUo 
that if it did not attain that age the funeral 



Lord Po/fiwior^— continued. 

money should be paid, so as to insure its being 
buried properly. I think many of the workbg 
people would agree to that. 

1732. What limit do you think there should 
be before it could be insured ? — At that rate I 
would insure it at two years of age. 

YolvX of Harrowby. 

1733. Will you tell the Committee what the 
lowest cost of a child's funeral at Bradford would 
be ; that is to say, supposing the parent buries 
the child himself? — I should think a working- 
man*8 child might be buried Tor about 1 /. 

1734. Would that include the burial fees?— 
It would include the coflSn and the burial fees, 
and the conveying of the child to the cemetery. 

1735. That would be the least sum ? — Yes. 

1736. Therefore a dissolute parent would have 
to pay at least 1 /. ?— Yes ; if they buried it 
themselves. 

1737. Can you tell me who manages the insur- 
ance companies in Bradford? — I do not think 
any of the managers live in Bradford ; there are 
several district superintendents, and each district 
superintendent has a number of collectors under 
his own supervision. 

1738. Are they local societies, or are they 
branches of great societies like the Liver and the 
Prudential ? — It is those societies ; the Refuge, 
the Prudential, the Liver, and the Pearl are the 
societies that we have in Bradford. 

1739. It is those societies; not burial societies? 
-No. 

1 740. But you have burial societies in Bradford, 
have you not ? — Yes, connected mostly with the 
Sunday schools. 

1741. But they are mostly on a small scale?— 
Yes. 

1742. Ts there any manager who takes any care 
as to the cause of death before the sums are paid? 
— I am not aware of any ; the people have to pro- 
duce a certificate and it is sent away to the head 
oiBce ; some of them pay them directly thev are 
due, and some of them will not pay until the 
following day. I have known it two days before 
they have got the money, because I have known 
people come to us and eay they were afraid they 
were not going to get any money, because they 
had got the funeral paid for ; and then they have 
got the money afterwards; but as a general 
rule in those cases we have got the money from 
them. 

1743. There is no careful inquiry, is there, as 
to what is the en use of death ? — Nothing beyond 
the registrar's certificate. 

1744. May we suppose generally that all the 
artizans in Bradford insure as a class ? — It is a 
very common habit. 

1 745. Do you think a system of compulsory 
registration of children insured would be of any 
use in preventing these abuses? — I scarcely see 
how that could be worked. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

1746. I do not quite understand this: you 
have just said that all the artizans insure ; if all 

the children that come before you are insured ^? 

— I do not say that they all are insured. 

1747. I understood you to say, speaking 
generally, that all the artizans in Bradford in- 
sured ? 
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Earl Beauvhamp — contiiiued. 
sured ? — I understood your Lordship's question 
to mean the better section of the working classes ; 
most of the working classt^s do insure in Bradford. 

1748. Then if most of the working people in 
Bradford insure their children, and you have 
only one in 50 cases of neglect, why do you 
say* that child insurance stimulates neglect? 
— It does in the lower districts ; I say that 
when a low deba-ed woman sees her neigh- 
bours get the insurance money, and get her child 
buried by the parish, having got the money, 
and get out of it without being punished, it is an 
incentive to her to do the same. 

1749. You say that, judging from your 
general knowledge of human nature, but I do not 
understand that the figures you produced at all 
bear out that contention ? — I do not think I have 
had more than one in 50 that 1 have really 
thought had been wilfully neglected. I do not 
want to exaggerate it. 

1750. Then I did not quite understand how 
the case of insurance of the man with the cancer 
bore upon the question of child insurance? — It 



Earl Beauchamp — continued. 

was simply a question that was put to me as to 
whether I found that the people who insured 
were healthy people; as well as children ; it was 
not a voluntary statement given by me; I 
simply answered the question. 

1751. Do you think that immoral and dis- 
solute parents come to attend their children's 
funerals ? — Not at all times ; some of them do, 
but I have known cases in which they have not • 
been able even to go to the funeral on account 
of having been drinking. 

1752. That is when the children have been 
buried by the parish ? — Yes. 

1753. I understand you to say in answer to a 
question that when children were weaned the 
parents frequently neglected them and left them 
to be fed by other children? — Yes. 

1754. Should you say that was the case more 
where the children were insured, or where they 
were not insured, or that it was a general prac- 
tice amongst that class? — It is a general prac- 
tice amongst the low class of people. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
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Chairman, 

1755. You are clerk to the guardians of 
Rochdale ? — I am. 

1756. You are also the superintendent regis- 
trar of births, deaths, and marriages?— I am, 
for the same district 

1757. How long have you held that office?— 
I have been clerk and superintendent registrar 
for four years, and I was assistant clerk and 
deputy superintendent for ten years preceding 
that time. 

1758. Being both clerk to the guardians, and 
registrar of births, deaths, and marriages, you 
have special opportunities for knowing whether 
the children buried by the parish are insured ? — 
I have more than most people. 

1759. You know what the provisions of the 
Friendly Societies Act are with reference to 
medical certificates and registrars' certificates ? — 
Yes. 

1760. Do you think that those provisions are 
sufficient to prevent the parish from having to 
bury an insured child without knowing that it is 
insured ? — They are not, for this reason, and I 
speak from my knowledge of my own district. 
There are many societies which pay money upon 
the death of infants without any certificate at 
all, that is to say, without the registrar's cer- 
tificate. 

1761. Are there societies which do actually 
pay the insurance money without the produc- 
tion of the registrar's certificate?— Yes. 

1762. The registrar's certificate is supposed to 
be a very specid protection both to the society 
and to the child, and you say that there are 
several societies which pay without requiring 
this registrar's certificate to be produced? — 
There are several societies, local societies cer- 
tainly, but very large ones in my district which 
pay their death money without the production of 
the certificate. These societies, I ought to say, 
are not registered under the Friendly Societies 
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Act, 1875, nor are they industrial insurance 
societies ; but they are incorporated under the 
Companies Acts, and have been so during the last 
two or three years. Formerly they were regis- 
tered under the Friendly Societies Act, and up 
to that time, about three years ago, of course 
they could not pay money on the death of a 
child without the production of the registrar's 
certificate ; but once they became incorporated 
under the Companies Act, the articles of associa- 
tion would differ very considerably from the 
requirements of the Friendly Societies Act, 
1875. 

1763. Is there any legal penalty on the society 
for doing that which you have described ? — The 
Friendly Societies Act of 1875, Section 28, 
applies to all friendly societies and benevolent 
societies, whether registered or not, and by Sub- 
section 7, the Act is made applicable to industrial 
assurance companies. By the 39 & 40 Vict, 
c. 22, trades unions, whether registered or not, 
which insure or pay money on the death of a child 
under 10 years, are also brought within the pro- 
visions of this section; but the societies I now 
refer to, which have become incorporated under 
the Companies* Acts from 1862 to 1886, do not 
require (I do not think they are brought within 
the provisions of this Section 28) to produce a 
certificate of death. 

1764. Can jou give us the name of any 
society which you say pays death money without 
getting the registrar's certificate ? — Yes, there is 
the Newbold Friendly Society, which I can give 
as an instance. 

1765. Can you produce the rules of that 
society? — I have the Newbold Society's rules 
here (producing the same), 

1766. Is there any rule of that society which 
requires that the registrar's certificate should be 

{)roduced before payment? — The rule is as 
bllows : ^^ In the event of the death of any 
K ^fljember I 
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ChairmaH — continued. 

member, immediate notice shall be given to the 
coUector of the districty who shall receive the 
certificate of death irom the pcurents or guar- 
diaoe of the decease^!, and forward the same to 
the president, vice president, or secretary ; or the 
committee may, at their discretion, dispense with 
any such certificate. The collector of the dis- 
trict shall view the corpse, and receive sixpence 
from the society for each such inspection." So 
long as that society was repetered under the 
Friendly Societies Act,' as it was up to two 
years ago, there was no such discretion to dis- 
pense with the production of the certificate, 
because they haa to act upon the registrar's 
certificate only under the Act. 

1767. What was the reason for the collector 
viewing the corpse; the person viewing the 
corpse could say nothing except that the child 
was dead ; he could say nothing about the cause 
of death ? — He would not be entitled to do so, 
as a layman. 

1768. What is the number of the members of 
this society, as far as you know ? — I cannot say 
positively, but I have an idea that they have 
about 25,000. 

1769. Where are its meetings generally held? 
— Its meetings are generally held at a public- 
house in the district ; several of these societies 
have their registered office at public-houses. 

1770. Are there many of the same class of 
clubs in your town? — There are several; lean- 
not say how many there are. 

1771. Then practically you have no means of 
knowing whether the child*s life is insured or 
not ; it may be insured in one of these societies, 
but no certificate comes before you ? — No certi- 
ficate comes before me. I could trace it in the 
case of an ordinary friendly society or an in- 
dustrial assurance society, such as the Pruden- 
tial, but in these societies we cannot trace the 
fact of insurance. 

1772. Then as regards the amount that may 
be insured, we know a child may be legally 
insured for 6 /. up to five years in a friendly 
society, but not more ; but it may also be in- 
sured in the Newbold Society for 5 /. more, may 
it not ? — I have amongst these counterfoils {pro^ 
ducin(/) papers to show that a child has been in- 
sured in four societies ; it has died under the age 
of five years ; the registrar has been asked to 
give certificate for this amoimt, and he has given 
certificates for a total amount not exceeding what 
is allowed by law. But I take it that if the 
parents had been able to draw from each society 
what the rules of the Act would allow, irrespec- 
tive of any limit by the Friendly Societies Act, 
namely 6 /., allowed in timt case for each child 
under five years, that amount would be conaider- 
ably exceeded. 

1773. It might lun up to 10 /. and 12 /. ?— Aaid 
more than that. 

1774. The registrar has no power of ascertain- 
ing whether a child is assured in this Newbold 
Society or not, has he ? — I do not know of any 
means* that we have to get at the information. 

1775. Then, In fact, a child might be insured 
in four societies without your knowing anything 
about it ? — Yes. 

1776. And then buried at the expense of the 



Citatrmtfft— continued. 

parish ? — And then buried at the cost of the 
parish, at the end of it all. 

1777. And you would have no power of trac- 
ing that fact ? — We should have no power of 
tracing the fact. 

1778. What do you pay for the funeral of a 
child under 12 months of age, in your town?— 
Speaking of pauper cases, a child's funeral costs 
about 12^. or 13 s.; but that includes about Ss. 
for the registrar's fee for the interment at the 
cemetery; the remainder goes for thecoflSn: it 
does not include anything for the grave, or 
anything for the hearse, except horse-hire, be- 
cause my board keeps a very respectable hearse 
for the interment of pau|K.rs. 

1779. A child of six months old mi^t be in- 
sured for 11 /., might it not? — Not in the New- 
bold Society. 

1780. But counting up the different societies, 
the insurer might get this amount ; he might get 
3 /. from one society, 3 /. from another, and 5 /. 
from the Newbold ?— He would not get 5 /. from 
the Newbold Society, for the reason that the rules 
in the table do not permit the membership of 
children younger than three months. Then 1 see 
by the rules that they must pay 12 fortnightly 
payments before they are entitled to any money 
at death ; so that that would bring the child up 
to the age of nine months. 

1781. However, in the case of a child of nine 
months old, this sum of 1 1 /. might be taken ? — 
Yes, possibly. 

1782. Without you or anybody else having 
the least power to detect the fact? — Yes, or 
having any power at all to deal with it. 

1783. Do you suppose, if it were possible to 
enforce by legal penalty that no society should 
insure a child which was known to be insured in 
any other society, that would have any effect in 
checking these bad practices ? — Yes ; my opinion 
is that the Friendly Societies Act of 1875 at- 
tempted to do that; but these societies have 
become incorporated, I believe, under Acts which 
it was never intended that friendly societies, pure 
and simple, should become incorporated und^.r. 

1784. In point of fact, it is your opiuiou that 
the Friendly Societies Act does not really touch 
a great many societies ; there are some within it, 
and others have contrived to get outside it, 
or are outside it? — I do not think it goes far 
enough. 

1785. The provisions of the Friendly Societies 
Act in that respect are very deficient ? — Yes, its 
provisions are very deficient. 

Eari of D^rby. 

1786. You think it is a common case for a 
child to be insured in more societies than one ? — 
From inquiries that I have made, and the 
counterfoils I have seen, I should think that 
near on to 30 per cent, are insured in more than 
one society. 

Lord Bishop of Biporu 

1 787. This Newbold Society iscalled a friendly 
society, is it? — Yes, it is called the Newbold 
Friendly Society. 

1788. But 
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Lord Bishop of Ripon — ccntinued. 

1788. But it managed to contract itself out of 
the provisions of the Friendly Societies Act ? — 
The liertificate of incorporation was given by the 
Assistant Kegistrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
Up to three years ago, it registered under the 
Friendly Societies Act ; the society did not take 
itself from out of the Friendly Societies Act on 
account of this matter, but I believe it was owing 
to the difficulty of making out the valuation which 
the friendly societies have to make out to the 
registrar of Iriendly societies every five years ; 
they found a greut difficulty in doing it, and they 
found that under the Companies Act that that 
would not be needed. 

Lord Thrmff. 

1789. I do not understand how the fact of 
your knowing or not knowing of a child being 
insured would prevent child murder; when you 
say you cannot find it out, and you lay such . 
stress upon it, what would be the advantage in 
your knowing it? — I have not ventured an 
opinion that there is any child murder in my 
district. 

1790. But you ventured the opinion that it is 
injurious to child life, did you not? — No ; I have 
not given that opinion ; but it does not appear to 
me to be decent that a child should be insured 
for death benefit in as many as four societies, as 
they can do, under four years of a^e. 

1791. But what advantage would accrue from 
your finding out that they were insured ? — I say 
the Friendly Societies Act of 1875 set up a cer- 
tain safeguard as regards ihe insurance of 
children for death money. The friendly societies 
safeguard is this, that any child under five should 
be insured for not more than a maximum of 6 /. ; 
that was to secure that not more than 6 /. should 
be paid on the death of a child under five years 
of age ; and the same Act required that the 
society should not pay withtrul tire production of 
the registrar's certificate, which is a certificate of 
death, and a certificate of the amount which the 
society was liable to pay. Supposing that a 
child were insured in two societies, for 5 /. death 
money in each, and died under five years of age, 
the parent would come and register the child's 
death. I am now speaking of societies under the 
Friendly Societies Act ; ne would ask the re- 
gistrar for a certificate for one society, and he 
would get out the full 5 /. ; but he would not 
get a certificate for the second society except 
tor 1 /.; and the society wider a penalty would 
not dare to pay more than 1 /. ; but in the case 
of societies which have gone under the Companie3 
Act, I say there is no iiroduction of a certificate 
required ; their articles of association do not re- 
quire it ; hence it is possible that a parent get- 
ting his child insured in four different societies 
where no such certificate is required, the safe- 
guard of the Friendly Societies Act of 1875 
being done away with, a child might be insured 
for 20 /. 



Lord Thring — continued. 

1792. You think these societies should all be 
registered under the Friendly Societies Act ? — 
Yes, certainly ; I do not go into the question 
whether the Friendly Societies Act is good or 
not, but assuming it was the intention of the 
Legislature to set up that safeguard, all similar 
societies should be brought under its pro- 
visions. 

1793. Would you say that the certificate 
under the Friendly Societies Act is a safeguard 
which should be enforced against all these 
societies ? — Certainly. 

Earl of Hcarotoby^ 

1794. From your knowledge of Rochdale 
would ye<u say that the wltole of the artizans, 
speaking roughly, insure their children's lives ? 
— The population of the Rochdale borough is 
about 70,(X)0, and of the union over which I am 
superintendent, al>out 130,000; this society, the 
New bold, has a membership of 20,000 ; they are 
not all resident in the district, but there is no 
doubt that numbers of the respectable artizan 
class insure in these societies ; there are, of 
course, sick societies as well as death societies. 

1795. It is the habit of theclaa§ as a whole to 
insure their children's liveri? — Yes. 

1796. Do yon think there is a difference 
between the habits oftho more and ttie less 
respectable class, that the more respectable only 
insure children of about two years of age, 
whereas the thriftless and the immoral insure as 
soon as the child is horn ? — My opinion is that 
ths worst class of people do not insure at all. I 
am speaking now of the class of people who 
come to the guardians at any time they want 
assistance. I have no doubt there are cases in 
which we inter at the cost of the union, where 
the insurance money has been obtained. There 
is a great traffic in adult deaths. 

Earl Beauchamp, 

1797. Did I uMlerftand you to say that you. 
do not express aoy opinion as lo the effect of 
chiidren's inaurance upon infaat mfortality? — I 
have not expressed such opinion. 

1798. You express no opinion, bat have you 
formed any of)inion ? — I think that the provisions 
of the Friendly Societies Act, 1875, are prudent 
provisions, and I do think that it is wrong for 
those societies, which are purely friendly societies, 
to get away from those provisions and safe- 
guards, fey being incorporated under another 

A<!t. 

1799. You think that until those safeguards 
were evaded, the Act of 1875 afforded all proper 
safeguards for children's lives? — I should couple 
with the provisions of the Friendly Societies 
Act of 1875 the provision of registration. 

1800. Of what?— Of the registration of the 
child insured. 



Tbe Wilti«si is directed to wkbdbuw. 
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Chairman. 

1801. You are Relieving Officer at the Union 
Office, Town Head, Rochdale ? — Yes. 

1802. What is the size of your district? — 
There are about 40,000 population there. 

1803. How long have you been an officer in 
that district ? — Twelve years. 

1804. What character of people reside in your 
district generally ? — In one district I have some 
of the low characters. 

1805. Are there any of the better class? — A 
small proportion only. 

1806. Your attention has been confined chiefly 
to the lower class, and the improvident people, 
naturally, as relieving officer? — Yes; in one 
particular district. 

1807. Do those people insure their children ; 
I mean these very low class of people? — I be- 
lieve they do. 

1808. Have you formed an opinion as to why 
they insure their children's lives? — I believe 
they do it to make money. 

1809. Do you think that the prospect of 
handling a few pounds would induce a parent of 
this class to let nis child die? — I am inclined to 
think so. 

1810. Have you noticed whether in many 
cases the parents let their children die for the 
bake of the insurance money ? — I have thought 
so, in some cases. 

1811. Do you think the people of this class 
insure the lives of their children merely to keep 
themselves off the parish ? — I do not think they 
care anything about it. 

1812. You do not think that they care how 
the children are buried ? — I do not think they 
care. 

1813. Can you give any case of an insurance 
funeral, that is to say, the funeral of a child who 
has been insured, coming to the parish ? — Yes. 

1814. Have you had any very recent case? — 
Not recently. 

1815. Do you know any case where a shilling 
a week has been paid to a collector ? — Yes. 

1816. And in that same case the parties coming 
to you for reliefs — Yes. 

1817. Do they deposit the policy with you? — 
Yes. 

1818. As security for the money? — Yes. 

. 1819. Have you any reason to think that the 
parish has had to bury insured children? — I 
believe so. 

1820. In that case it could not be done 
without people deceiving you? — I found that 
out after the child was buried. 

1821. Do you find that the agents of the in- 
surance societies give you any help in detecting 
these matters ? — 1 have found one agent who has 
given us information. 

1822. But do the others generally? — I have 
found two other agents who have helped to cheat 
us in the matter. 

1823. Hy getting the funeral on the parish ? — 
Yes. 



Chairman — continued. 

1824. Are there so many of those agents that 
they compete with one another ? — Yes. 

1825. The fact of an agent helping to get a 
funeral on the parish would make him very 
popular with that class of people? — It would 
incline them in that direction. 

1826. The agents never volunteer information, 
do they ? — Only one a^ent ever did. 

1827. What reason have you for thinking, as 
I understand you do, that in certain cases the 
parents have taken the insurance money for 
drink ? — I have found that a day or two after 
the death, the child having been buried, they 
have been drinking, and their neighbours drink- 
ing with them. 

1828. And giving up work ? — Yes, and giving 
up work. 

1829. They were flush of money ; they gave 
up work and they drank immediately alter the 
funeral ? — Yes. 

1830. Upon that you concluded that these, 
being very poor persons, spent the insurance 
money not on the funeral, but upon this drink 
and (Ussipation ? — I thought so. 

Earl of Harroiohy, 

1831. With regard to the class who insure, do 
you think the most immoral and the most thrift- 
less in your district insure young children's 
lives? — I think both classes insure, both the 
better class and the worst class, as far as my 
knowledge goes. 

1832. It is a habit throughout the whole class, 
from the most respectable to the most thriftless? 
— Yes ; this large club which Las been referred 
to is spread all up and down the town ; I should 
think there is hardly a street but where there 
are some members in that local club. 

1833. Can you give the Committee the cost 
of a non-pauper child's funeral ? — I should think 
about 1 /. would be the cost for a non-pauper 
child. 

1834. The absolutely necessary expenses? — 
Yes. 

1835. That would cover everything? — Yes. 

Earl Beauchamp, 

1836. Do funerals take place in Rochdale on 
the Sunday ? — No. 

1837. They are prohibited on the Sunday?— 
I believe they are. 

1838. So that in addition to the cost of the 
funeral there would be the loss of a day's work, 
or half a day's work incurred in their attending 
it ?— There would. 

1839. I do not quite understand the instance 
you gave us of 1 &. a week being paid by parents 
who, I think you said, came to you for an order 
for a funeral ? — That was not the case of a child, 
it was the case of a very old woman. 

1840. You are here to speak about child in- 
surance ? — That case did not refer to child insur- 
ance at all. 

1841. You 
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Earl Beauchamp — continued. 

1841. You told the Committee that on one 
occasion you went a few days after the burial of 
the child and you found there had been a great 
deal of drinking, was that a case where the 
funeral had been paid out of the insurance 
money ? — Yes, it was. 

1842. And there was a surplus over which 
was spent in merry making ? — x es. 

1843. Was that the case in which a wake 
would be held ? — It was. 

1844. Were they Irish? — Yes; it so happens 
that I have a large proportion of Irish in that 
particular district ; it is my worst district. 

1845. What you have said with regard to this 
merry making would apply in the other cases, to 
those cases of persons who are accustomed to 



Earl BeaiLchamp — continued. 

celebrate their funeral rites with a wake 1 — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

1846. Do you think that the spending of the 
funeral money upon a wake tends to t&ift ? — ^I 
do not think it does ; just the opposite. 

1847. The great argument in favour of insur- 
ance is that it tends to thrift ; you do not think 
that parents who get a tolerably cheap funeral 
and spend the balance of the insurance money 
upon a wake, are thrifty people ? — I do not 
think so. 

1848. It is not necessarily a proof of thrift 
upon their part ? — No. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



[ Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 
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Die Mortis, 8" Julii 1890^ 



LORDS PRESENT: 



Earl of Dekby. 

Earl Spencer. 

Earl of Ha&bowbt. 

Earl Bbauchamp. 

Earl of Selborne. 

Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 



Lord Bishop op Ripon. 

Lord Clifpom> op Chudleigh. 

Lord Poltimore. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

Lord Norton. 



The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH, in the Chair, 



The Chairman reads a report of proceedings 
before the magistrates at Newcastle subsequent 
to a coroner's verdict of manslaughter. ^^ At the 
Newcastle police-court, yesterday, Sarah Ann 
Grieves ana John Grieves on remand were 
charged with causing the death of their child, 
John Henry Grieves, aged two months, by 
starving it while in a house, 22, Napier-street, 
on the 22nd June. At the coroner *s inquest 
last week a verdict of manslaughter, it may be 
remembered, was returned against both parents. 
Mr. Kdward Clark defended the male prisoner. 
The evidence previously given having been 
repeated, the Chnirman sai^ never durmg the 
whole courfee of his thirty years' experience had 
he heard a more unnatural and orutal case. 
He thought it ought to have been the duty of 
those other relations if they had anjr feeling of 
humanity to have tried to do something for the 
child. Both parents were committed to the 
assizes on a charge of manslaughter. Mr. Clark 
said he did not wish to put the police to any un- 



necessary labour. He had felt it his duty to 
ask the man if his ohiklren w«re insured, and be 
said they were all insured. They were insured 
in the Frudential, but he did not know for 
what amount. ChairmanJ] What is the usual 
amount? — Mr. Clark,'] Thirty dtdllings and two 
pounds, and for that insurance they pay one 
penny, or perhaps more, per week. Chairman,] 
Then a child just born can be insured ; it dies, 
and the parents get this sum of money?— Mr. 
Clark,] xes. Chairmau.] ^nd how much does 
it cost to bury a child? — Mr. Clark.] I do not 
^K>w exactly, but I should say probably Sa, 
Chairman.] And the parents net a sovereign?— 
The Clerk (Mr. Roberts). It is a premium on 
manslau^ter and muraer. Chairman.] It is 
scaadalouB. And h&ve we any more companies 
like that?— The Clerk.] Ok, plenty." 

The extract is ordered to be entered on 
the Minutes, quantum valeat. 



The Hon. Sir ALFRED WILLS, is called in ; and Examined, as foUows : 



Chairman. 

1849. Tou are one of Her Majesty's Judges? 
— I am. 

1850. I think you have been so for about six 
years?— Six years, very nearly. 

1851. In the discharge of your duties in 
criminal courts, has your attention been called to 
the connection of crimes against children with 
msnrance on their lives ?— J t has more or less. 
I do not know whether it would be convenient 
to your Lordships that I should just state in my 
own fashion the views which I entertain on this 

(142.) 



CAmrmtffi— continued. 

subject. If quite convenient to your Lordships 
I think I would prefer so to do. My Lords, the 
conviction that there is a certain degree of con- 
nection between insurance and the death of chil- 
dren has been gradually, if I may use the expres- 
sion, filtering into my mind ever since it became 
a part of my duty to pay carefiil attention to 
questions of this kuid My convictions have been 
formed partly upon cases which I have tried, 
partly upon the natural interchange of views be- 
tween myself and my colleagues, not in any 
K 4 formal 
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Chairman — continued. 

formal way, but in the course of friendly dis- 
cussion and conversation, and I maj^ add that 
some very specific information, which I think 
has been very useful to me, has come to my 
mind in the course of two or three cases wh'ch I 
have tried of frauds practised by the insurance 
agents who are the canvassers for business of this 
kmd. In the course of those trials the veil 
has b'^en lifted off some portions of their doings 
and their ways in a manner that one could not 
have expected under any other circumstances. 
1 think, as far as my own personal experience is 
concerned, this has been the most instructive 
part of it 1 may add, that in conversation 
with my learned brother, Baron Pollock, yester- 
day on this very subject, he said to me sponta- 
neously, that he thought he had learned more 
with reference to this matter from some cases 
of that nature of frauds by insurance agents, 
which he has tried, than from everything else in 
his judicial e3cperience. Of course, my Lord, 1 
may add that I found my views partly upon the 
result of that sort of critical, though I hope 
not uncharitable, study of human nature which is 
art of my daily duty, and without which one 
as little chance of doing justice either in civil 
or criminal cases. Now, my Lords, subject to 
some observations with which I should like to 
conclude I cannot doubt that there are a vast 
number of instances of child insurance which 
lead to no mischief to the child, and which, 
subject to some considerations that I hope to be 
allowed to mention presently, may be called 
legitimate ; the business could not go on at 
all if there was any very large portion of 
insured children who were done to deatii for the 
sake of the insurance. We are, therefore, neces- 
sarily dealing with the residuum — I hope a small 
percentage of the aggregate — which represents the 
dealings with children of bad parents and bad 
people. But then there must be a certain per- 
centage of people of that sort, and taken on the 
whole it certainly amounts to a very considerable 
number of persons. No one who has sat in a 
criminal court at the Assizes, especially in the 
great centres of population, Lancashire, York- 
shire, Warwickshire, and so on, can doubt that 
there is in the aggregate a very considerable and 
lamentable amount of abuse of children by the 
most arrant neglect and cruelty. I try a very 
great many more cases of this kind into which 
the element of insurance does not enter, than ot 
those into which it does enter, but I think that 
observation of itself has a material bearing upon 
the question of insurance, because I am satisfied 
that after making the largest allowance for pure 
ignorance (which accounts for a good deal of 
what is sometimes set down as cruelty) there is a 
very considerable residuum left of downright 
sheer wanton cruelty. 1 should like to add that 
in my own opinion we make too much allowance 
for ignorance rather than too little. It is abso- 
lutely necessary, in dealing with criminal cases, 
to err on that side, if at all, and I think that 
accused persons, in cases of this sort, get a larger 
credit for mere ignorance and poverty, and those 
things which they cannot help, than they very 
often are really entitled to. After every allow- 
ance which justice and charity can make, there 
are I have no doubt, a very considerable num- 



Chairman — continued. 

ber of children in this country who are starved 
to death by parents who could prevent it if they 
chose, but who prefer either not to earn, or, when 
they have earned, to spend their money in drink 
and dissipation. Now if that be so when you 
come to throw in the incentive of a pecuniary 
benefit, which to many of these people is enor- 
mous compared with their daily earnings or 
any sum which they can hope to have in hand 
by any other means ; when you add that tempta- 
tion to the mere temptation to avoid a burden, I 
cannot help thinking that it must have a very bad 
efi'ect, and that, besides the actual percentage 
added to the proportion of children done to deatli 
in this way, it must have a bad moral effect 
generally. That independently of this motive, 
children are habitually starved to death, I 
have no more doubt than that I sit here. I 
have tried cases over and over again where n^ one 
could have the smallest doubt that the helpless 
children had been subjected to a long course of 
systematic starvation, sometimes to avoid a burden, 
sometimes that their wretched appearance might 
excite sympathy on the part of the public, and so 
further the selfish ends of the parents. If you 
add to the temptaticm to get rid of a very serious 
and unwelcome burden the temptation of what to 
the kind of people I am speaking of is an 
enormous sum of money in hand, t think it 
requires no great acquaintance with human 
nature to know what the results must be, and 
that it must be to considerably increase the 
sorrows and the destruction of children. I have 
no wish or right to speak for anybody but myself, 
but I think I cannot be wrong in saying that I 
have never talked on this subject with any of my 
colleagues who is not substantially of a like 
opinion, and, I have every reason to say that 
the views which I am expressing to your Lord- 
ships are not, taken generally, my own isolated 
views. The system, as it seems to me, of this 
insurance on its present basis works badly in 
many ways. One of the great evils of the system 
appears to me to be this, that it is necessary 
for the insurance societies which indulge in 
it to tout, and they do tout to an enormous 
extent, and the heaviest pressure of per- 
suasion is put upon the poor people to insure 
their children's lives, as it is called. I am sure 
that that goes on to a very great extent; it 
is very difficult for anybody who does not sit 
habitually in a criminal court, or learn some- 
thing about it in other ways, to appreciate the 
extent to which it does go on. Agents, who 
are touting for business of this kind, cannot 
possibly be nice as to what they say, or what 
inducements they hold out of profit from the 
death of children, and I cannot help thinking 
that it brings about necessarily an unwholesome 
preaching in a most practical way as to the benefit 
to be derived from the early death of children, 
which cannot fail to demoralise, and against 
which yuu may preach in vain from the pulpit 
or from the bench, or from anywhere else, whence 
you cannot oflfer the same pecuniary advantages. 
The people who tout for these societies must 
preach the gospel of profit to be derived from 
the death of children, and it seems to me difficult 
to conceive a more unwholesome teaching than 
that^ enforced as it is in practice by an utter 

absence 
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Chairman — continued. 

irbsence of inquiry, or of precaution in making 
payments which become due upon the death of 
a child, which is undoubtedly the rule, and 
without which they might ply their vocation 
in vain. It is a necessary part of this 
system, and I believe its universal conco- 
mitant, that when death takes place no in- 
convenient quef*tions should be asked. That 
seems to me to be most demonJising in 
itself, because you have the spectacle of a 
person who is above many of these people to 
whom arguments of this kind are addressed, who 
winks, and must wink if he is to carry on his 
trade successfully, at anything that is suspicious 
or unwholesome in the story oi death with which 
he has to deal. Let me add this, if I may, that 
the poor themselves, 1 think, are a great deal 
deluded by this system of insurance, because the 

Cremiums which they pay are and must be very 
igh in comparision with the results which are 
obtained^ because there is so much necessarily 
of the illegitimate element in the system, and 
so much tnat is on the borderland that it 
must be absolutely necessary to charge higher 
than you would if there was no element of 
this kind introduced. I believe that the 
poor nre really paying a vast deal more than 
they ire at all aware where they are effecting 
what they consider to be legitimate insurance. 
They also, I think, are subjected to pecuniary 
loss, which they themselves hardly appreciate, 
by reason of the great number of lapsed policies. 
They cannot keep up the payments, there are a 
great number of lapsed policies where the poor, 
of course, get nothing, and they lose all that 
they have paid up to the time ; so that, i believe, 
the result is that if you were to tnke an average, 
the amount of premiums actually paid, spread 
over the number of cases in which pay- 
ments are kept up, gives a much higher 
rate than most people have any idea of. 
T believe that lapsed policies of the kind 
we are dealing with form a serious source 
of profit to the insurance companies. Of course 
the lapsed policies represent so much dead loss to 
the poor. To a considerable extent it is a system 
of wagering on the double event of the power to 
keep up the payments and the death of the child, 
and I believe that the stakes which the poor 
really pay are, in the aggregate, much higher 
than they imagine. It is said sometimes that all 
this is disrespectful to the working classes, and 
that it does not credit them with the good feelings 
and the sense of right which they really have. 
My answer is two-fold. First, I say nothing of 
them which I would not say of any other large 
masses of mankind if you put equal temptations 
in their way ; and, secondly, it matters not to 
whom it is disrespectful if it is true. The 
working classes are, at all events, numerous, and 
amongst them a very small percentage gives a 
large aggregate. 

1852. I think I understood you to say that 
though the percentage of bad cases of cruel 
parents in the working classes might be a small 
percentage, yet that the actual amount of such 
caees might oe very large ? — Of that I am quite 
certain, 

1853. You speak of the touting of these agents. 
142. 



Chairman — continued. 

They compete, I presume, against one another, 
a good deal necessarily ? — That is hardly within 
my department, but it must be so. I am satisfied, 
from cases that have been tried before me, that 
they put a great deal of pressure on the poor 
people. 

1854. I think you said you had cases of actual 
fraud on the part of insurance agents, which 
have come before you. It would appear that 
these agents are capable of fraud ? — Yes. 

1855. Would your Loidahip say whether the 
fraud was on the parents or on the company ? — 
The cases which I have tried have all been cases 
of fraud on the companies. 

1856. Then the companies are liable, it would 
appear, to be deceived by their own agents ? — 
There is no doubt about that. 

1857. Therefore we may assume that however 
well-intentioned the company may be, it is very 
much in the hands and at the mercy of these 
agents? — No doubt. 

1858. These agents having a direct and con- 
siderable profit on commission and on each policy 
that they effect, are naturally exposed to a very 
strong temptation to deceive and keep their 
employers in the dark? — There is no doubt 
about that. I think I must add that the impres- 
sion left on my mind by six } ears of attention to 
this subject, because it comparatively early 
attracted my attention after 1 oecame a judge, 
is that, as a rule, many of these insurances are 
effected perfectly recklessly, without any regard 
at all to the health or condition of the child, or to 
the probable duration of life. 

1859. In point of fact all that the agent ap- 
pears to care about, in most cases, is getting his 
percentage ? — That is undoubtedly so. 

1860. I think your Lordship spoke of it being 
your opinion that poor men*s money was very 
largely wasted and thrown away inmanv of these 
insurance cases ?— Of that I have no doiibt at all. 
There are a very great number in which the poor 
people cannot keep up the policies, or in which 
they get tired of keeping them up, and those 
cases are all so much directly to the good of the 
society. 

1861. So far as that consideration goes, you 
would be disposed to say that insurance rather 
tended to waste a poor man's money than to thrift 
or to saving? — I think insurance of the kind we 
are dealing with is wasteful. I think also that it 
leads to thrift in the wrong direction, if I may 
say so, because it cannot, i think, be right that 
the parent should have a large pecuniary interest 
in the death of his child. It seems to me to be 
against all our notions of the principles on which 
insurance ought to be effected. 

1862. It is all distinctly against the principle 
on which the original statute of George III. was 
framed, that there should be no wagerino- or 
gambling in human life ? — It is so. 

1863. And that statute forbade any person to 
insure the life of another unless he could show in 
the life an insurable interest ? — That is so. 

^ 1864. All these cases which have leen occur- 
ring under the Friendlv Societies Act are occur- 
ring under a statute which so far as persons con- 
L cemed 
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Chairman — continued. 

cemed under those Acts go was practically a 
repeal, in fact literally was a repeal of the statute 
of George III. ?— That is so. 

1865. Then, in point of fact, the permission to 
insure under certain conditions and safeguards 
given by the Friendly Societies Act is an excep- 
tional privilege given to the class concerned ? — 
It is. 

1866. In order to give that exceptional privi- 
lege it was actually necessary to repeal, so far as 
they were concerned, the wholesome statute of 
George III. which forbade all wagering ? — It is 
so. 

1867. Of course, it would be your Lordship's 
opinion then that in any case in which an excep- 
tional privilege is conferred on any class, or any 
person, the onus lies on that class and person 
to justify that exceptional privilege ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1868. The whole of this exceptional privilege 
is a pure creation of law ? — That is so ; that is to 
say, a statutory exception out of statutory law 
which was passed to prevent these evils. 

1869. Even if no cases such as your Lordship 
and other witnesses have mentioned, could be 
adduced of abuse of these privileges, the onus 
would always lie on the person possessing the 
privilege to justify it? — I think so. 

1870. The Friendly Societies Act, your Lord- 
ship is aware, imposed certain restinctions on 
insurance. Lives under a certain age were only 
to be insured for a certain sum ? — Yes. 

1871. Those restrictions, like all restrictions, 
imply an imputation on somebody. If nobody 
was inclined to do wrong, i presume nobody 
would be required to be restrained? — It is an 
imputation, if at all, upon the frailty of human 
nature. 

1872. It is an imputation upon human nature, 
but not necessarily more upon the human nature 
of the working classes than any other class?— 
Might I answer your Lordship in two lines of 
Horace : 

^^ Jura inventa meta injusti fateare necesse est, 
Tempora si fastosque veils evolve re mnndL" 

1873. Your Lordship speaks of there being a 
kind of wagering as it were, on the part of the 
insurance company as to the double event 
between the parent's payments and the child's 
insurance. In point of fact, that is a kind of 
wagering on the life ? — I thmk so. 

1874. I think your Lordship will remember 
that wagering on human life was the very thing 
which the statute of George III. was intended to 
prevent? — That is so. 

1875. Then to sum up your Lordship's evi- 
dence it would appear to be this, that although 
there may be a small per-centage of the working 
class really guilty of tnis matter, yet the actual 
amount may be great ? — I think so. 

1876. In the next place it would appear that 
your Lordship has not found the parental affec- 
tion in every case, or even in many cases, a 
sufficient safeguard for infant life ? — I think it 
would be the idlest affectation to doubt that 
there are not a few parents in this country who 
would starve their children for 5 s. a-piece. I 



Chairman — continued. 

do not mean to say that represents any large 
per-centage, but I do mean to say that, taking 
the enormous numbers of the working classes, 
and the classes below the working classes, there 
are a good many cases of cruelty and starvation 
in the whole. They consist largely, however, 
not of working people, but of people who do not 
work, and who will not work, and I think that 
there is no doubt that there are many children 
who are simply given over to death for the sake 
of the insurance. 

1877. What you say of these persons, and 
this per-centage, is therefore no libel or insult 
to the majority of the working classes who are 
presumably affectionate?— Not at all. 

1878. And the cry that I and others promoting 
this Bill are offering a foul insult to the working 
classes is simpl v so much claptrap ? — To me it 
seems the absurdest attack upon an endeavour to 

fet at a right principle that could possibly be. 
cannot understand myself why a right-minded 
man should have any wish to make a profit out 
of the death of his child. To myself, it is for- 
bidden by law, inasmuch as these small insurances 
would offer no temptation, and, in respect of large 
sums, I should come under the general law. Now 
there is no doubt whatever that the amount that 
is insured is in many of the cases under consi- 
deration a large profit, and I think that is one of 
the things that ought to be struck at 

1879. As regards the cases being tried in a 
criminal court, I should like to ask your Lordship, 
supposing the charge is one of manslaugh^r or 
murder, the evidence of the husband would not 
be admissible against the wife, nor the evidence 
of the wife against the husband, would it? — That 
is so. 

1880. Then even in the case where the husband 
and wife do not conspire to do away with the 
child, and where only one of the parties is guilty 
the other party however much he or she might 
contest the proceedings could give no evidence 
agaiust the other in a court of justice on a charge 
of manslaughter ? — That is so. 

1881. Therefore in point of fact the diffictdty 
of getting a conviction for manslaughter or 
murder must be very great, on account of the 
want of evidence ? — That is so undoubtedly. I 
have no doubt that some cases which I have 
tried of criminal neglect would have had different 
results if the one parent could have been heard 
against the other. Of course that opens a very 
wide question. 

1882. In the cases which have been brought 
before jou, are you of opinion that the result of 
that difficulty of conviction for manslaughter or 
murder has led in many cases to the parent 
being indicted on a minor charge with a view to 
getting a verdict ? — Yes, I think that possible. 
1 cannot say that I have had my attention very 
much drawn to that distinction, nor do I, per- 
haps, attach quite so much importance to it as some 
people would, because, in my judgment, it is far 
moire importaat that punishment should be pretty 
certain tnan that it should be severe ; and, there- 
fore, to my mind, it does not so much matter what 
these wrong-dotrs are convicted o£, if they are 
convicted of something. 

1883. My 
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1883. My question really had reference to the 
argument brought against the promoters of this 
Bill^ that we cannot produce many cases of 
murder or manslaughter, and my question went 
rather to this, that one of the reasons why we 
cannot do so, in addition to the diflSculty of evi- 
dence, is the temptation to prosecutors, or the 
inducement to prosecutors, to prefer a minor 
charge with the view to getting a verdict, rather 
than prefer the graver charge? — That is so, no 
doubt. I cannot entertain any reasonable doubt 
that in cases which I have tried, where the con- 
viction has been for some minor offence, it has 
really been a case of manslaughter, if not of 
murder. 

1884. Then the demand that the promoters of 
this Bill should produce a great number of cases 
of proved and convicted and |)unished infanticide 
is an unreasonable one under the circumstances ? 
— I think so ; besides which there is an enormous 
amount of cruelty practised upon children, which 
is short of actually killing them. Some society 
steps in, some visitor finds it out, and the matter 
is stopped it may be a few weeks or days before 
it will ripen into a case of manslaughter. People 
who starve their children are very often very 
desirous, whether with or without insurance, to 
be able to get a certificate of death, and a constant 
incident in these cases is a visit to the doctor with 
a moribund child; and I have tried several cases 
in which I have had little doubt that such was 
the motive for the visit, and in which the visit 
and the consequent interference of the medical 
man has led to the separation of the child from 
the parent and so saved its life. 

1885. Has it at all occurred to vour Lordship 
what amendments in the law, or wliat provisions 
might be desirable in order to prevent all this 
evU? — I cannot help thinking that the greatest 
improvement that, could be introduced by way 
of safeguard would be to prevent people from 
making a profit of it. I have no doabt at 
all that the suras which are paid by the 
insurance offices are largely in access of the 
actual loss. A child dies. It can be buried, I 
know from evidence in matters of this kind having 
come before me, we will say for between \5 s. 
and 20 s. ; many of these insurance offices insure 
up to 6 /., and I am not at all sure that they do 
not go higher, but 6 i, I think, upon a child not 
five years old. That is really 6 /. very often upon 
an infant of a few weeks or months' age, and that 
to many of the persons concerned, it is no dis- 
respect to them to say, is an enormous sum. 

1886. It has been suggested that a desirable 
amendment in the law would be this, that the 
contract between the insurance company and the 
insurer, should take tlie form of a contract of 
indemnity, that is to aay, as in the case of a fire 
insurance, that the company should not be bound 
to pay a siim of money to the parent at all, but 
there might be a contract that the company 
would pay to the amount of the policy, and bear 
all the death expenses, including the funeral ; 
do you think that if that nere possible, it would 
have an effect in checking these evils ? — I think 
that would be much better than leaving things as 
they are. I think it would be wise also to esta- 
blish some very moderate pecuniary limit, because 

(142.) 



Chairman — continued. 
I think the moment you open the door to the un- 
certain, you open the door to fraud. The resources 
of fraud, and the resources of people who wish 
to do wrong, are simply endless, and I think that 
if the margin of possible profit was large, there 
mi^ht be collusion between the insuree an d the 
undertaker. 

Earl of Derby, 

1887. I think your Lordship told us that you 
had no doubt there were many parents who would 
starve their children for 5 5.? — I am sure there 
are parents who would do it 

1888. In that case would there not be a stronger 
inducement to cause the death of the child, aris- 
ing out of the mere desire to be free of the 
burden of its support? — I think that my be ; my 
point is that when you come to add to that desire to 
get rid of a burden, the putting in the pocket of 
3 /., 4 /., or 5 /., you greatly add to the temptation, 
in a particularly attractive way, and to no good 
end. 

1889. I am only putting it in this way: you 
may remove part of the temptation by doing 
away with the practice of insurance, but will not 
a much larger part of the temptation remain, 
inasmuch as the relief caused by the death of the 
child is considerably more important in a pecuniary 
point of view than the sum gained by its death? 
— I think I should say about that that the class of 
persons to whom anything of this kind applies, are 
people to whom the immediate possession of 
a 5 Z. note is something like what we read of 
sometimes as the wealth of Grolconda, and it does 
really afford an enormous temptation. Your 
Lordships will remember also, that in a very 
great many cases where one has reason to fear 
criminal neglect and foul play, with regard to 
children, the period of lit'e has not arrived when 
the expense is anything appreciable. I may 
tell your Lordships, apntpos of this, that in cer- 
tainly the worst case of this kind that I have 
tried, there really was to my mind the strongest 
possible reason for believing that a woman with 
a perfectly good supply of milk withheld it 
from the child, and got rid of it somehow for the 
purpose partly of exciting compassion by the 
aspect of the child, and partly, I have no doubt, 
of not being too long burdened with it. I have 
a very strong impression, though I cannot give 
chapter and verse for it, that that represents a 
very considerable class of cases. 

1890. 1 suppose you have no means of knowing, 
among the children who die under auspicious cir- 
cumstances, what is the proportion Avho have been 
insured ? — No ; that I have no means of ascertain- 
ing. But one brings one's ordinary knowledge of 
human nature to bear, and one is satisfied that 
with bad people who are not restrained by con- 
siderations ol morality and right and wrong, the 
prospect of the immediate acquisition of a 5 /. 
note, which is a thing which they have heard of 
but, as a personal possessioa, have never seen, is 
a temptation of which it \a very difficult for us to 
measure the extent. 

1891. You spoke of the competition between 
these various insurance societies as being very 
keen ? — There is no doubt about that. 
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Earl of Derby — contiiiued. 

1892. And you also spoke of the premiums 
'which the poor have to pay to them hieing very 
high ? — 1 think they are. 

1893. Do not those two statements to some 
extent at least neutralise one another. If there is 
a very keen competition between the various socie- 
ties would not that tend to lower the premiums 
to the lowest amount at which business would be 
profitable ? — I doubt that, because these premiums 
are paid in pence and halipence. and collected 
from week to week, and so on, and I do not think 
that the people who pay them have any idea how 
much they are paying. Into scales of payment 
so made it is not easy to introduce fine shades 
of difference. 1 think that i> one of the mischiefs 
of this system. Then it very often happens 
that after having paid up for a considerable 
time, they cannot pay any longf^r, and then all 
the mon^ y which they have paid is forfeited. I 
am sure that is a very large element of pecuniary 
success to those who undertake this business. 

1894. That occurs, does it not, in cases of 
other insurance besides the insurance of children. 
Insurance offices, in general, profit by lapsed 
policies, or am I mistaken in that statement ? — 
Yes; but it is amongst the very poor that there is 
likely to be such a large percentage of lapsed 

f)olicies. I suppose in rather a better class of 
ife, where poverty is not so habitual, the per- 
centage of lapsed policies is likely to be very 
much smaller than it is with regaid to business 
of this kind. 

1895. Quite apart from the question which we 
are considering before this Committee, the ques- 
tion of infanticide caused by insurance, do you think 
that the poor are unfairly, or even fraudulently 
treated, first, in having to pay too much in their 
premiums, and next in having often to lose the 
benefit of what they have paid for by their policies 
lapsing?— I should not Hkc to apply the word 
fraudulent to those embarking in this business. 
I think they have done great mischief, and that 
a system has grown up of which the consequences 
were not originally foreseen, and that it involves 
much recklessness in the way of can-ying it out; 
but I should not like to say that the offices are 
fraudulent in their dealings. But the actual rate 
of charge is concealed under these small weekly 
or monthly payments, and I feel sure the poor pay 
very highly. They could not possibly insure such 
lives as these unless they did ; and I am also 
very sure that a very great many policies lapse 
because people get into trouble and cannot keep 
up their payments, and that is a very large 
source of profit. 

1896. You think that an alteration of the sum 
for which children might be insured might be 
eft'ective in diminishing the evil of which I have 
spoken? — I cannot help thinking so. In so saying, 
I am rather applying well-known principles of 
human nature than doing anything else. 

1891. I presume in that case it would be 
necessary to lower thp. amount payable at the 
death of child to the very smallest amount which 
would suffice for funeral expenses ?— I do not 
see, if 1 may take the liberty of saying so, what 
else the parents want in the case of the death of 
a child. The tendency among the poor to be 



Earl of Derby — continued. 

extravagant in regard to funerals is, I should 
think, already sufficiently pronounced! I think 
it would be not a bad thing if they did not have 
a chance of a very expensive funeral in cases of 
this kind. 

1898. You told us in your evidence that you 
could not understand a right-minded man wishing 
to make a profit out of the death of his child ? — 
Yes. 

1899. In that I should agree. Can you not 
understand a ri^ht-minded man in very poor 
circumstances wishing to provide for the ex- 
ceptional misfortune of having to bury a child? 
— That 1 quite agree in, and if some means could 
be devised which should make it impossible that 
a profit should be made out of it I should see 
very much less objection to it. 

1900. You have no objection to the funeral 
being paid for out of insurance, provided the 
parents make no profit ? — Make no profit. I am 
told thai 6 /., and I believe larger sums even 
than that, are paid for a poor child's funeral. I 
am satisfied if that does not represent a profit it 
represents an amount of merry-making which is 
very unsuitable to the occasion. 

1901. Do you think an alteration of the age at 
which children may be insured, so as to exclude 
those under 12 months, or, perhaps, under two 
years, would have any considerable effect in 
diminishing the cases of crime ? — I do not, think, 
my Lord, that any opinion I could give on such 
a subject as that would be worth having. The 
matters which come under my notice in a 
criminal court hardly enable me to give a satis- 
factory answer to that question ; but it seems to 
me that the objectionable elements of this kind 
of insurance are greater the lower the age of the 
insured. 

Earl Spencer. 

1902. I think you are aware that a good many 
perfectly honest poor do value this, and insure 
their children's lives?— I have not the least 
doubt of it. 

1903. In those cases is it always a profit that 
they get. Is it not possible that there are 
other matters besides the funeral expenses that 
they pay out of the sum they receive, such as 
nursing, or doctors, or mourning? — It is possible; 
but my experience would not enable me to 
answer your Lordship's question on that point 
with any satisfaction. 

1904. Have you any experience of difierent 
kinds of societies; you spoke of touting, and you 
might call them the touting, of the collecting 
societies. Have you any experience of other 
societies who do not employ touting for theii* 
purposes ? — No ; I should say that in all the 
cases which have come before me which have 
enabled me to form any jud«ime:»t on this sub- 
ject — I think in every case — the soi iety has had 
its canvassers. 

1905. You have not had any cases of this 
sort coming from friendly societies, who rely on 
local knowledge, and do not have actual col- 
lectors ? —No ; ( do not think so ; I cannot recall 
any. 

1906. You 
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Lord Norton. 

1906. You clearly think that if the profit could 
be removed there would be no harm in insuring 
against the absolute expenses of a child's 
funeral?— I cannot see the least reason why 
there should be any objection to that. 

1907. You seem to think that the maximum 
expense of a small child's funeral in that case 
would be from 15 5. to 1 /. ? — I have been 
told by those who know better than myself that 
that is about the sum often paid, but I do not 
say that is the maximum of legitimate expendi- 
ture. 

1908. Do you not think that the matter of the 
doctor's attendance ought be added to that ? — I 
think if you could secure that the doctor would 
get it there is no objection. 

1909. Do you think, supposing the law re- 
stricted the amount of such assurances as these, 
we will say to 2/., that the objections to the 
system would be removed? — T think pro tanto 
they would be removed. There might remain a 
residuum who would be tempted even then. 

1910. Do you think there are other ways in 
which a thrifty parent could provide against 
such casual expenses, such as laying by money 
in the savings' bank for the purpose ? — That is a 
matter in respect of which my judicial experience 
would give my opinion no special authority, and 
1 would rather confine myself to such matters as 
I really have thought of in connection with my 
e very-day work. 

1911. Supposing it may be an object to thrifty 

f parents to provide against the expense of a child's 
imeral, and such parents being, by your own 
testimony, by far the majority of all, would it be 
right to sacnfice their expenses as a death, such 
as laying by money in a savings bank ? — I think 
that if in any way it could be rendered impossible 
for the parent to make a profit out of the trans- 
action, a great many objections would be removed. 
I know that sometimes it is said that to speak in 
this way is speaking disrespectfully of the work- 
ing classes. I cannot quite myself see that any- 
body ought to be offended at legislation which 
would proceed upon the footing that no profit 
ought to be possible out of such an event. 

1912. From your statement as to the very high 
payments which their interests for the sake of a 
small number of unnatural parents who would be 
capable of abusing such things?— It has never 
entered my head to sacrifice their interests in any 
way. The thing that does seem to me to be 
dangerous, and to be very dangerous to infant life, 
is the probability of the parents being able to 
make a profit out of the death. 

1913. What I wanted to know is whether you 
think that the injustice of sacrificing the interests 
of a great majority of parents for the sake of the 
abuse by the small minority of unnatural parents, 
might be removed by another mode of insurance 
against which parents have to make for such 
insurances as this, would not an investment in the 
savings bank be a much more economical mode 
of providing for the same ? — I should think if you 
take it over a large area, that would be undoubt- 
edly true, but of course the object of a system of 
insurance is to meet the cases where the deposits 
in the savings bank have not gone on long enough 
to cover the money wanted. 
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1914. It is from the loose way in which these 
insurance companies are conducted that tlie pay- 
ment is necessarily high. Is not the profit that 
they make chiefly by lapsed policies ? — I should 
think that is very likely, but really that is an 
actuarial question that I am not prepared to give 
any opinion about. 

1915. In the case of elder children, where a 
child is an absolute profit, or may be a profit by 
his work to his parents, there can be no such temp- 
tation in the way of a temptation to nes^lect the 
child's life?— Clearly. 

1916. When the child is old enough to earn 
money the temptation ceases? — Clearly if the 
money earned is adequate. 

1917. In your experience is there any dei'ect 
in the law which impedes convictions in cases of 
this sort ? — I do not myself see any alteration in 
the law short of the great question which under- 
lies a great many of the questions of criminal 
jurisprudence, that is, whether the prisoner should 
be examined. 1 am myself a convert to the view 
that prisoners should be allowed to give evi- 
dence. 

1918. You have no other remedy to suggest 
have you than that which you have suggested of 
reducing the amount of such insurance? — The 
question of remedy has hardly fallen within the 
scope of my particular studies, and I do not feel 
myself competent to do more than point out to 
your Lordships such things as have forced them- 
selves upon my notice during my judicial lite. 

1919. You do not suggest altogether the pro- 
hibition of child insurance ? — No. I do not see 
any reason at all for that. If I may take the 
liberty of saying so I think that would be a mis- 
take. 

Lord Bishop of Ripon, 

1920. May I ask your Lordship whether the 
opinions you have expressed are based on the 
facts which have come out mostly in various 
trials ? — I think entirely. I had no opinions on 
this subject before I came on to the judicial 
bench. I had no occasion to study it. I have 
given a good deal of attention to it since ; it has 
occupied my thoughts very much and very often. 

1921. Did the action of whait we may call the 
touts in connection with collecting societies come 
out in the trials at all ? — I have heard a good 
deal of that, but not in trying cases of cruelty. 
1 have already said that in the cases of fraud by 
insurance agents, which I have tried, I have 
seen that there is a great deal of it. I have not 
the least doubt of that. They go into every back 
street in a large town to an extent that is really 
astonishing. 

1922. And I gather you felt there was some 
objection to that because it tended to suggest, 
perhaps, that there was gain to be made at the 
death ? — I do not think it works well myself in 
more ways than one. I think, in the first place, 
that it induces a good many people to begin 
insurance with no reasonable prospect of keeping 
it up, and to whom, therefore, it is an unmiti- 
gated loss. I think, also, that there are a great 
many people who have at one time a reasonable 
prospect of keeping it up, who are almost cer- 
tain in the course of years to fail in it. 

L 3 1923. I was 
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Lord Bishop of Ripon* — continued. 

1923. I was rather putting the question with 
a view to gather whether you thought that it 
incited to wrong doing ; whether those who 
thought they could make a profit out of the child 
had the first suggestion made by some of these 
agents? — My own personal experience hardly 
entitles me to express an opinion upon that 
point. It is rather a question of what is likely 
to be the case in human nature than from any- 
thin^r that has actually come under my observa- 
tion. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux, 

1924. From the various conversations which 
you had with your colleagues on the subject, 
would you say they generally share your 
opinions? — I think so. I have no right to com- 
mit anybody else to my opinions, but I really do 
not know anyone who does not hold, as I 
think, substantially the same views. Baron Pol- 
lock did give me leave to say, it' the question 
arose, that this is his view as well as mine, and 
that in his opinion, and to U'^e his words, the sys- 
tem is not only indefensible in theory but bad in 
practice. 

Lord Poltimore. 

1925. Would not the fact of limiting the 
amount payable at death to the bare expense of 
the funeral act prejudicially and unfairly upon 
the more respectable workiog class who would 
wish to insure sufficiently perhaps to pay for 
mourniug, or perhaps the doctor's bill? — It 
might. Of course, in a life like mine, I am per- 
fectly well aware that I see, as it were, one side, 
and I know there may be another side, and I 
am sure I do not desire to dogmatise at all. I 
only desire to place before your Lordships the 
things that I see, and that ja'csent themselves to 
my mind as very distressing elements of the pre- 
sent system. I do not say for one moment that 
it is general amongst the poor people to starve 
their children, and to be cruel to them for the 
sake of insurance money ; such a thought never 
entered into my head ; but that there is a certain 
per-centage to whom it is an enormous tempta- 
tion, I really have no more doubt than that I 
sit here. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

1926. You have told us that you have tried 
a great many more cases in which the element 
of insurance did not enter than cases in which it 
did ? — A great many more. 

1927. Referring to the case you mentioned 
just now of a woman who withheld milk from her 
child, was that child insured? — No. 

1928. That was not a case of insurance? — No. 

1929. The mother was not prompted to with- 
hold sustenance from her child by the desire uf 
the petty gain she would receive? — No. 

1930. What was the lesult of that trial ?— That 
child died. 

1931. What was the result of the trial ?— The 
father and mother are now undergoing a sentence 
of penal servitnde, the mother for 10 years and 
the father for five. 

1932. Do you find any indisposition on the 

fart of juries to convict in cases of this kind ? — 
think, my Lord, that juries exercise a prudent 



Earl Beauchamp — eontinued. 

and wise reserve in matters of this kind, and I 
think that both judges and juries, if they do their 
duty, are obliged to be very cautious how they 
sanction convictions. I try many cases whioh 
end in acquittal, and which, in my opinion^ 
properly end in acquittal, and in which, if you 
ask me what my belief is in my heart of hearts, 
I have very little doubt that there has beea 
criminal neojlect, but then you must be absolutely 
certain of it before you allow a conviction 
to take place if you can help it. 

1933. And criminal neglect stimulated by the 
desire of insurance money ? — Where there is the 
disposition on the part of the parent which would 
lead to criminal neglect, I think it is impossible 
to doubt that if there is a possibility of getting 
insurance money it is perfectly certain to sharpen 
it. 

1934. Do you think the adoption of any system 
which saps the independence and self-reliance of 
the working c'asses would act injuriously upon 
society ? — 1 have no doubt about that. 

1935. Do you think that undue restrictions 
upon child insurance might have the effect of 
driving parents upon the rates and familiarising 
them with the idea that they are not required to 
maintain themselves ? — Undue restrictions upon 
the thrift of the poor and upon their own methods 
of exercising it are, in my opinion, eminently un- 
desirable, and, of course, the practical question 
lies in the word undue. Everything depends on 
what view you take of that. 

1936. Any restriction that went further than 
was absolutely required would, in your opinion, 
be mischievous?— I think so. I have not the 
slightest feeling myself that the poor are not to 
be trusted, because they are poor or anything of 
that kind ; but I would apply to my own class, if 
a question arose, exactly the same principles that 
I apply to them, and I never can understand why 
it is an insult to any particular class to apply the 
general principles which actuate human nature 
to them, and that there is in human nature a 
deep-seated selfishness against which a great deal 
of our legislation is directed nobody can doubt. 
I think in this particular the i>oorer people are, 
broadly speaking, the more liable they are to be 
actuated by motives of that kind. 

1937. Is it not a matter of public advantage 
to develop in the working class the desire of 
providing for themselves whatever they may re- 
quire, rather than throw this expense on society 
at large ? — I think there can be no doubt about 
that at all. 

1938. In applying this principle, like apply- 
ing all other general principles, it would be 
impossible to prevent some cases of difficulty 
emerging ? — Undoubtedly ; that is so as things 
are now, if I may venture to say so. 

Earl of Selbanie, 

1939. With reference to what you were just 
now saying about a class, we do apply the prin- 
ciple which you contend to our own class in cases 
of fire insurance and marine insurance, do we 
not ? — I have always understood nobody can 
recover more than he has lost, Why there 
should be this exceptional principle applied to 
people as to whom it is not disrespectiul to say 

that 
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that ex necessitate rei they must be tempted by 
lower sums than would tempt myself or people 
in toy own class of life I cannot understand. 

1940. In respect to life insurance, we require 

Eoof of interest ? — Proof of interest. There has 
en very exceptional legislation in regard to 
this kind of insurance* I cannot help thinking 
myself that it has really led tQ a great many 
deaths which would not have occurred with* 
out it. 

Earl Spencer. 

1941. When you were asked that question 
before, I think you said that you were afraid 
that any application of what was called the con- 
tract of indemnity might create fraud. Is not 
that so? — I do not think J said that. 

1942. Is not that your opinion? — Would your 
Lordship kindly put the question again. 

1943. When the question was asked you be- 
fore with regard to this contract of indemnity, 
which Lord Selbome has just been asking you 



Earl Spencer — continued. 

a question upon, you said something as to being 
afraid that anything of that sort might induce 
fraud. It was so easy to have fraud in matters 
of this sort, and it was not desirable to encou-^ 
rage it ? —Yes. I think that in regard to these 
insurances upon very small children there very 
rarely indeed, as a rule, is an insurable interest 
which is commensurate with the sum insured. 

1944. You do not mean that the proof of the 
bill of the undertaker, or the doctor, or the 
nurse would create fraud ? — No, my Lord. I do 
not mean that. I think my experience in criminal 
courts would lead me to suppose that it is per- 
fectly possible that occasionally there might be 
collusion between the undertaker and persons 
for whom they undertake, and I think that an 
undertaker who was known to share the pro- 
ceeds with the family might very likely be a 
favourite one in a great many districts that 
I have seen something of in my judicial life. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



The Honourable Sir JOHN CHARLES DAY, is called in ; and Examined, as follows : 



Chairman. 

1945. Your Lordship, of course, is one of Her 
Majesty's Judgea. May I ask for how many 
years have you held that office ? — Eight years. 

1946. In criminal cases bronght before you 
have you noticed or bad your attention called to 
thfe practice of child life insurance ? — Yes. 

1947. In what ways has it been brought before 
you ? — In trials for manslaughter of children and 
criminal neglect of children, and my attention 
has been called to the subject many years before 
I was on the Bench. 

1948. Have you formed a strong opinion on 
the connection of this practice with crimes against 
children ? — I have. 

1949. An unfavourable impression? — Very 
unfaTOurable. 

19^0. You think then that there is a connec* 
tion of crime with child insurance, even where 
only a small profit accrues by the death ; it need 
not be a very large profit ?— Certainly not. 
The amounts imsured are generally small. 

1951. I think you had a case once before you 
at thfe Wells Assizes, where four children were 
iaaured ?— Yes. Fortunately I can speak more 
particularly as to that than as to any other of 
the many eases I have had before me, because 
the papers have been looked up in that case, and 
I have had the opportunity of perusing them. 

19t5'2« Your memory having been refreshed, 
would you kindly state to the Committee what 
is your recollection of that case ? — That was a 
case in which a man and woman who lived in the 
neiffhbourhood of Swindon, who were in ex- 
ceedingly poor circumstances, carried on the 
trade of baby-farming. In the autumn of 1886y 
they were visited by the county court bailiff, who 
then observed seven of those children on their 
premises. I refer to the county court bailiff as 
some evidence of their position and circumstances. 
They had barely means to keep themselves, but 
received in respect of these children sums either 
in grossy or in periodktal paymettts to a certain 
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extent, which made it, at any rate, worth their 
while to carry on this business. They moved 
from one house to another, and were observed at 
most of these places by their neighbours and by 
the police. The children were in a wretched 
pitiable condition, a disgusting condition in fact 
of filth and starvation and disease, so that the 
smell of the place was very noisome. It 
was a very shocking case of the kind. In 1888, 
in May or June of that year, the Society for the 
Protection of Children from Cruelty took up 
the case, and the prisoners were tried before me 
at the summer assizes of that year; they were 
tried at Wells, and they were convicted. It was 
shown that in the December previous four of the 
children were insured. Three of them had been 
insured, so the prisoners stated to the insurance 
agent, some time before that It would follow 
from that, that all seven children were insured. 
Altogether the children were in a state of utter, 
I might say almost hopeless starvation ; they were 
reduced to a condition of body that is very sad to- 
describe, and no attention of any sort or kind 
was given to them, and probably they would all 
have died in a very little while, if they had not, 
happily, been rescued, and taken off to the union, 
wnere I have since heard two of them have died 
notwithstanding the care that was given to 
them. But this woman was waited upon by 
one of the canvassers for an insurance company, 
and she was induced to insure them at, I think 
it was, a penny a week, or some very small sum,, 
that was payable in respect of thera« and they 
continued insured up to the time they went to 
the union woirkbouse. I say these people managed 
to find the means for insuring the children, 
although they did not provide them with the com- 
monest necessaries of life to keep body and soul 
together. It was a very shocking case of the 
kind, and I may say I have tried a great number 
of cases of this description genenUIy. 

195d. You have tried a gre»ft many similar 
L 4 cases ? 
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cases ? — I have tried a great many similar cases. 
I will not say that tlie parties have been insured 
in all the cases ; that is not always made to ap- 
];ear ; but I have tried a ^reat many cases of 
inanslaugchter and cases of cnmnal neglect in the 
case of children. I may say I have had occasion 
to administer criminal justice in everyone of the 
iireat centres of population. 1 have been at the 
ai*sizes at Liverpool 13 times, Manchester 13 
times, Birmingham, Leeds, Newcastle, Bristol, 
and all our great centres, and I am sorry to say 
1 have had a great many cases of cruelty to 
children to deal with. 

1954. Have you had any experience at all or 
knowledge, in your court«, of trying cases of 
collecting agents of these societies which insure 
childreu ? — I have tried some. I remember one, 
because it occurred at the last assizes but one 
that I have been. It was in June 1888, and I 
think I tried this man at Wells. He was a can- 
vasser who was charged with forgery and fraud 
by the society. In the course of that trial the 
course of business had to be gone into for the 
purpose of showing the embezzlements, and it 
certainly gave one cause to believe that compara- 
tively little care was taken in controlling the 
conduct of these men, who derive a large bonus 
or benefit from every insurance they eflFect, and 
that is without reference to its continuance. 
They get a certain number of premiums paid 
down to them in advance on eft'ecting the in- 
surance. 

1955. Has your Lordship heard that amounts 
to the amount of eight payments were made, or 
have you not heard the exact amount?— I did 
hear the exact amount, but I hesitate to state 
it. 

1956. It is a very considerable amount? — A 
very large amount. 

1957. Not merely a commission on the pre- 
miums collected, but in the case of every fresh 
insurance effected ? — Yes, and that is supposed 
to be repaid to the office in some way. They do 
get a certain sum of money at once in bringing 
in the insurance. It is a small amount because 
the sum -insured is small, and the premium is 
small, but still the profit is paid at a very early 
period ; they get it at once for a considerable 
time. Therefore, there is a direct object in 
bringing in the insurance; whether they are 
kept up or not is quite a different thing. In the 
case I referred to, the man had insured persons 
who were in a very sad condition of health, 
representing them as good lives, because they do 
not have medical examinations, but they take 
the examinations of their own agents, or, at least, 
the reports of their own agents, and this man re- 
ported the lives as excellent and good, although 
some could not be found, and one when found 
was found in a very desperate state of health. 
The business is carried on in an exceedingly 
careless manner, and that the premiums are out 
of proportion to the benefit conferred there can 
be no question. The poor, I do not hesitate to 
say, are not benefited by the system of in- 
surance, because they pay pay a great deal too 
much for what they are to get, owing to the 
costliness of the system, and the exertions that 
are stimulated by considerable payments so as to 
induce the canTassers to get in business are so 



Chairman — continued. 

great that the poor do not get anything like what 
they ought to get in respect of the premiums 
which they have paid. It is an extravagant sys- 
tem of insurance. 

1 958. The whole system, then, apart from this 
tendency to crime, is a wasteful system to the 
poor themselves? — I think a most wasteful 
system. The most unhappy system of what is 
called thrift. 

1959. Apparently, then, these agents, with 
this great inducement to effect insurance, do not 
take the trouble of investigating the health of 
the children, or the circumstances of the parents, 
before they make this insurance ? — I should say 
most certainly not, when you consider that it is 
not to their interest to do so. The great interest 
is to find people who will entrust them with 
their first penny, or whatever the sum is, and 
thereupon the agent gets his commission. 

1960. Have you ever known in your judicial 
experience one of these companies disputing a 

Eolicy ? — I do not think such cases would come 
efore me. They are too small; I forget, 
really ( I ought to be ashamed to say so) what 
the tribunal is in which they obtain payment 
under the Friendly Societies Act ; whether it is 
before magistrates. 

1961. At all events, it has not come before 
your Lordship ?— No. 

1962. Is it your opinion, then, that this in- 
suring uf children, and touting of agents, and 
bringing before the parents the idea of the death 
of their children as a means of profit, tends to 
familiarise the minds of the parents with the idea 
of profit, as connected with death? — I should 
think so, certainly. 

1963. It is demoralising? — I should think so, 
certainly. Take the case of Hays, to which re- 
ference has already been made. Here are people 
in an exceedingly poor condition themselves, 
who were tempted by the prospect of receiving 
something when these dying children do die. It 
suggests to my mind, as knowing something of 
human nature, that that is an inducement to get 
the money as quickly as may be. 

1964. Have you thought of any remedy for 
this evil state of things? — I can only think of 
one practical remedy, and that is restoring the law 
to the state in which it was before the Friendly 
Societies Act was passed. On this subject let the 
working people be in the same position as other 
people are. Let there be no gambling in human 
life. It is not a fit subject for speculation. 

1965. It is contrary to public policy that the 
law should allow any profit on death? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1966. You see no reason why an exception 
should be made in favour of one class more than 
another ? — None whatever. 

1967. In point of fact, if I might put your 
Lordship's opinion, it would be something like 
this ; that thrift is a very good thing, but that 
it may be too dearly purchased by ii^anticide ? 
— Certainly ; that is a very happy way of 
expressing it. 

1968. In point of facU that the law ought to 
regard human life as of a greater value than the 
consideration of thrift ? — The two have no com- 
mon measure. 

1969. It is the first business of the law and 

the 
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the Legislature to protect human life ? — I should 
think so. 

1970. If it could be shown, then, ever so 
clearly, that the remedies of this evil state of 
things would lessen the amount of thrifty that 
would not, in your opinion, be sufficient reason 
for not passing such measures if it could also be 
shown that such measure saved human life? — I 
was going to say, quite apart from the latter 
branch of your question, 1 consider that it is a 
form of thrift, if it be thrift at all, that, in the 
interest of those who practice it, should be 
stopped or checked. I think that thrift is badly 
exercised in the form of insurance under such 
circumstances as undoubtedly now do and neces- 
sarily must exist. 

1971. In point of fact, then, I may sum up 
in two sentences, first, that human life is not to 
be set against thrift, or thrift against human life; 
and secondly, that the system is by no means 
so promotive of thrift as it is alleged ? — Certainly 
not. 

1972. That it is a wasteful system? — Most 
wasteful. 

Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, 

1973. The law in the case of adult life insur- 
ance requires an insurable interest in the life 
insured. Would it be true to say that the prin- 
ciple of the law in the case of adult life insurance 
is precisely the same as that of an ordinary in- 
'surance, but that the difficulty of proving the 
pecuniary loss occasioned by the death of a per- 
son insured renders it |>ossible to effect an insur- 
ance above the pecuniary loss occasioned ? — In 
the case of adults there must be an insurable 
interest in the person on whose behalf the insur- 
ance is effected. 

1974. The difficulty in the ordinary case of 
ascertaining whether that insurance is above the 
actual loss or not is so great that it is practically 
impossible to prove it. The law does not admit 
it ? — Although it is not ordinarily done, if there 
is any reason to suspect that there is no insurable 
interest, proof will be required. 

1975. Therefore it would be onlv carrying out 
what really is the principle of the law if you re- 
stricted infant insurance to the exact amount of 
loss ? — A parent has no insurable interest, ordi- 
narily speaking, in the life of its child. There are 
cases in which a parent may have an insurable 
interest in a child's life. That is not the ordinary 
case. For instance, if a parent had an income of 
so much a year so long as the child lived, he 
would have an insurable interest in the child's 
life, but that is not the ordinary case. 

1976. You think that infant insurance stands 
on a different footing from ordinary insurance ? 
— Yes, certainly ; because it tends to deaden the 
natural instinct which a parent is supposed to 
have to take care of and prolong the life of its 
child. The interest is put in tne other scale ; 
the parent will receive money when the child 
dies. 

1977. That will go almost as far as establish- 
ing the principle that you ought to prohibit in- 
fant life insurance altogether ? — I see no reason 
why infant life assurance should be allowed at all. 
That is the view I take. 

(142.) 
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1978. In the common case of life insurance 
the law, though it requires an interest, does not 
make it a contract of indemnity, so as to make 
the value of the interest the exact measure of 
the recovery ? — No. 

1979. With regard to adult persons, the 
facilities for malpractice are not, ordinarily, 
great enough to amount to a serious drawback ? 
— No. 

1980. I suppose in those cases of infant in- 
snrance the facilities for malpractice are very 
much greater ? — Very much greater. The child 
is dependent entirely on the good offices of its 
parent. 

1981. Even amongst adults sometimes it has 
been known to lead to murder ? — Oh, yes, not 
unfrequently. 

1982. But still the risk is not so great in the 
ordinary case as to be a counterbalance to the 
loss? — Certainly not; the adult, ordinarily 
speaking, can take care of himself. 

Lord Norton. 

1883 Would not the repeal of the provisions 
of the Friendly Societies Act be an injury to a 
very great number of honest parents in the 
country? — I should think not. It is not a 
matter on which I can express any well-founded 
opinion, but I should think it would not be. I 
should think that the event of the death of a 
child is a matter that might be provided against 
in the way that other misfortunes of life are pro- 
vided against. 

1984. There are other means of providing for 
such casualties since the Friendly Societies Acts, 
such as the Post Office Savings Bank ? — That 
is a perfectly legitimate means. 

1885. Is that your idea that these honest 
persons who wisn to secure against such a 
casualty might find in the Post Office Savings 
Bank, not only a better and safer, but a more 
economical mode of insurance ? — Much more 
economical, much safer, and in every way much 
better. 

1986. As soon as the child is old enough to be 
profitable to his parents, the parent has an in- 
terest in his life ? — Yes ; so long as he remains 
with the parent, and works. 

1987. Therefore there will be no danger of 
insurance of children at such an age ? — W hen a 
child is 10 or 12 years of age there would be 
practicallv no danger. The mischief is with 
young children under the age of two or three 
years. 

Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

1988. Supposing you abolished all insurance 
how could a thrifty poor person meet the sudden 
pressure of expense arising from the death of a 
child?— In the same way as he has to deal with 
the expense of sickness, which is often very much 
greater. 

1989. In the case of a child, the expense of 
the sickness and death might have to be added 
together ? — It might be, but it must be dealt with 
in the ordinary way in which other misfortunes 
are dealt with. 

1990. Does it not occur to you that a Post 
Office Savings Bank could only, of course, give 
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Lord BlsWpof ii^i>M — continued. 

the amount of money out which the parents had 
put in ? — Certainly. 

1991. Therefore xhere is no protection against 
a rainy dav^as we say? — If the parents have been 
thrifty and have invested their little savings from 
time to time^ they have a fund available which 
ought to be sufficient, unless mortality is very 
great amongst their children^ to bury them at any 
rate from time to time. 

1992. The death of a child is not an event of 
frequent occurrence ? — Would you feel the sa e 
objection to the poor being members of benefit 
clubs and burial societies which are managed on 
mutual principles ? — Local benefit clubs are very 
beneficial no doubt if they are properly managed^ 
and a local burial club would be free from a very 

Eit number of objections which I find in the 
e insurance companies, which live upon infant 
small insumnoes. 

1993. What I was wanting to get at was this : 
it seems to me there are two systems in which 
the poor may provide for the contingency of 
death, and one is by putting into one of these 
profit-making societies, and the other is putting 
mto what is normally called a club ? — That is a 
local institution. 

1994. You would not have the same objection, 
I imagine, to the club ; you would not abolish 
the club? — 1 fihould not interfere with the club. 
The club is a local institution, where people have 
the means of knowing one another, and seeing 
what is going on, and so acting as a check upon 
frauds in their own interest. The burial clubs, 
no doubt, do exibt, and they exist for the benefit 
of burying the adults as well as the children. 
They are all mixed up together in one interest, 
and watchful of one another more or less. My 
attention has never been called to that class of 
insurance in criminal courts. 

1995. 1 gather from your evidence generally 
that you felt there was a great deal of evil re- 
sulting from what I may call the touting s)rBtem ? 
— No doubt in every way. 

1996. The interest then turns in the wrong 
direction ? — Yes. 1 should tell you, as far as I 
can gather, the number of those who insure in 
these societies do not, ordinarily speaking, seek 
them out. They are sought out by the can- 
vassers; they are urged to contrioAite their 
pennies, and, of course, when they have contri- 
buted their pennies, 1 will not say naturally, but 
they do acquire an interest in looking for some 
return. They have no other return but upon 
the death of the child. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux, 

1997. You yourself are against infant insur- 
ance, even if it can be proved that it never 
tempted parents to commit crime ? — Yes, very 
mucn against it. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

1998. The case you described to us at the 
beginning of your evidence was known as the 
Swindon baby farming case, was it not ? — Yes, 
it was. 

1999. What relation to the children were the 
man and woman who were sentenced for mis- 



Earl Beauchamp — continued. 

demeanour towards the children? — ^No other 
than commercial relations to them. 

2000. That was not a case of a parent ? — No; 
that was a case of baby farming. 

2001. That was not a case of a parent in- 
suring the life of the child with an object? — 
No. 

2002. Kor was it a case of a parent putting 
out of the way a child whose life was heavily 
insured? — Originally the negligence began, as 
far as I know, before there was any insurance. 
There were three insurances, which were not 
traced. 

2003. My point is that the cruelty was not 
cruelty on the part of a parent ? — Oh, no, the 
parents had placed the children with this baby 
farmer. The parents were in no case traced. 

2004. And the baby farmer insured these 
lives ? — Yes. 

2005. Was that a legal transaction ?— Certainly 
not. I am wrong in sayiug tiiat, because it was 
legal under the Friendly Societies Act. 

2006. What insurable interest had the woman ? 
— No insurable interest. I am not sufliciently 
familiar perhaps with the terms of the Friendly 
Societies Act to answer that question very 
distinctly, but it certainly would have been an 
illegal insurance under the Statute of George IIL 
They had no interest whatever in the children. 

2007. Under the Friendly Societies Act?— 
That allows persons to insure for these sums ? — 

2008. In what societies were these childrei^ 
insured? — Four children were insured in the 
Liverpool Victoria Le^al Friendly Society, but 
the chief office I see is m London. 

2009. Surely the Friendly Societies Act 
applies ; "No society shall pay any sum on the 
death of a child under 10 years of age except to 
the parents of such child, or to the personal re- 
presentative of such parent"?— ^This woman was 
a personal representative of the parent I suppose. 

2010. How would she be that ? — She was the 
person in charge of the children, and they take 
the insurance. 

2011. A person in charge of a child does not 
become the personal representative as the phrase 
is known to the law ? — Certainly not. I have the 
evidence of the insurance in this card, so that the 
children were insured, and the baby farmers, no 
doubt, believed in the validity of the insurance, 
or they would not have subscribed this sum of 
\s.%d. 

2012. You think that the insurance societies 
are anxious to observe the law, so far as it is 
brought to their knowledge? — I must say I do 
not want to give any opinion upon that. I may 
say that I tried these people for cruelty to the 
children, and the instance of the insurance was 
merely brought before me with a view of showing 
motive. 

2013. Did any of the children die before the 
trial ? — Not that I am aware of. I cannot re- 
member that. 1 do not remember hearing of any 
death. 

2014. I thought your Lordship told us you 
had refreshed your memory ? — ^I have been told 
(it does not appear on these papers) that since 
the trial two of the children have died. 

2015. I am talking of the time of trial?— No; 

I have 
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Earl Beanohamp-'-'isontmed. 

I have no reason to suppose that any of the 
children were dead. They were not tried for 
manslaughter, they were tried simply for the 
crimiQal neglect. 

2016. That case, so far as it goes> d^& not in 
any way touch the question of the* parentis 
insuring the lives of their children?— Not of 
parents. It does toneh the question of the 
insurance of liyes of inf^Dts* 

2017. You have told us that many cases of 
cruelty to children have come before you. Have 
yon taken any pains to asoeriain in those cases 
whether the children have been insured or not ? 
— ^I have in some cases inqixired, but I cannot 
remember the answers I got to the inquiries. I 
know I have in one or two cases made inquiries. 

2018. Do you find any indisposition on the 
part of juries to find either- child murder or' 
crininal neglect? — None whatever. Child murder 
I exclude from my answer, but with regard to 
crinnnal neglect I have found none whatever. 
The difficulty of a judge, if there be a difficulty, 
istntfaer to restrain juries* I know no class of 
cases that raise more feelings among juries 
hostile to the person charged than charges of 
criminal neglect to children. 

2019. If you were told that persons whose 
bttfiness it was to prosecwte refrain from prosecu- 
tion, for fear of not getting a conviction, you 
would think ihey were rather slack in what they 
did? — I believe the difficulty arises'sometimes in 
the quantum of proof of themeafK of the person 
who has charge of this child. Judges may diflRer 
as to the amount of proof that is requisite to sup* 
port an indictment of that descnption, because it 
has been held by some judges that there ought 
to be evidence of* the actual means* of the parrent. 
I believB I am right in sajring that some hove 
taken another view, and coneiderthat'wbere'there 
is a workhouse within hail that a child is not tobe- 
allowed to starve, even tbevgh the parents them- 
selves are poor, and upon that subject there have 
been some differences of opinioD. 

2020. My question had reference not' so much 
to the oaee of judges as^ to the willingnees" of 
juries to convict on the evidence before them-; 



Earl Beanchnmp — continued. 

juries always require, as' I say; restraining rather 
than influencing in favour of conviction ; juries 
are always keen to convict in all such cases^ in 
my experience. 

Chcurman.. 

2021. Keen to convict of crtrelty? — Yes. 

2022. Not keen to omivict of murderer man- 
slaughter? — No. There is always naturally an 
unwillingness^ to convict anyone, of murder in all 
cases; As to neglect; juries require restraining 
rather than urging. 

Lord Norton. 

2023. There is not much difference between 
permitting criminal neglect of a child and com- 
mitting, the. child to a baby farmer where it is 
known to be, ci'iminally neglected ? — Morally 
speaking, not. 

Earl of Selbome. 

2024. I should like to ask this one question: 
was the society which insured those lives, and 
which has a long name, of which the word 
friendly was part, a friendly society registered, 
under the Friendly Societies Act? — I have no 
doubt it was ; from a portion of this paper, 
'' Members' forfeiture notice, in accordance with 
the Friendly Societies Act 1875, Section 30, 
Sub-section 2," I should infer that it was. 

2025. Of the societies so registered there are 
some which are and some which are not local ? — 
Yes. I should think very few are local in any 
strict sense. They are mostly established in our 
great cities, and they have canvassers in all the 
villages of England. 

Lord Norton.. 

2026. Do jmt reooJlect what the sentence was 
in 1888 on the* convietiou of these baby farmers? 
— The woman I sentenced to two years, I think, 
and the man^ I thinkiit was, to three months, if I 
remember rigfctly. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



The: Rev* Bf)2ftrAMiN Wau^h, is called in; and Examined, as follows: 



Chairman, 

2027. You are honorary director of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children ?— I am. 

2028. Since its formatioa in the year 1884 ? — 
Yes. 

2029. May I ask you if you rexjeive any 
remuneration in your capacity as director? — 
None. 

2030. What is your special function a^ director 
of this society? — I have, to determine on. the 
oflScers' reports whether warnings. or proceedingp 
at ^iw shall be taken. 

2031. In cases of alleged cruelty? — Yes, 

2032. Therefore it would, follow that no pro*, 
aecution for cruelty or criminal neglect could 
take place without your direction? — No prose- 
cution up to the end of last month took place, 

(142.) 



Chairman — continued. 

without my direction, in any of the 50 branches 
of the society, as well as the central office. 

2033. Why do you say up to last month ; did 
anv prosecution take place without your know- 
ledge then ? — 1> have had to give up that depart* 
ment to a barrister who has temporarily acted 
whilst I have been giving myself to this woric. 
I still occupy the; position, but a» a nurtter of fact 
I have not perioniiMl its duty. 

2034. Your office as director brings yo«i into 
direct knowledge of every case of alleged cruelty 
and every case of prosecution for cruelty in con^ 
nection with. your society? — Quite so^ 

2035. Have you had many such cases of 
cruelty reported to you ? — I have made some 
statistics out which the Committee will allow me 
to quote fronk. We have had reported to ue 
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Chairman — continued. 

until March last 5,314 cases from London and 
the conntry. 

2036. Since the year 1884 ?— Since the vear 
1884 ; that is for the whole country, as well as 
London. 

2037. In how many of these cases did you 
prosecute ? — We have prosecuted in 762 of them. 

2038. In how many of these cases did you 
obtain convictions? — 670. 

2039. Have any of these cases been cruelty of 
parents as distinguished from cruelty of those 
having charge of the children?— Yes; the 
number of cases of cruelty of parents, prosecuted 
cases, is 335. 

2040. Out of 752 ?— 335 were own fathers and 
mothers, and we convicted of that number 299. 
I may add, if your Lordship will allow me, that 
we imposed 49 years of imprisoLment on fathers 
and mothers, 24 years of imprisonment on step- 
fathers and stepmothers, and 63 years of im- 
prisonment on others; that is, on step-parents 
and on fathers and mothers, 73 years in London 
alone. Now, in the country, we have given 
88 years to fathers and mothers, 28 years to Htep- 
fatners and step -mothers, making a total of 
116 years imprisonment for cruelty to children by 
step-parents and own parents. 

2041. Were the cases of cruelty like that of 
parents of the milder or severer class of cruelty ? 
— ^ome of the most horrible cases have been of 
parents. One case, I may mention, that last 
week we prosecuted where a child was burnt in 
three places by its own mother, who deliberately 
made the poker red hot in the fire, and then ap- 
plied it to the bottom of the back and under both 
arm pits. Another case I may mention, it is a 
celebrated case, and it is in our report, of Teresa 
Smithi who burnt the child in five or six different 

S laces, filed the thin shoulder blades until the 
esh was completely cut away, and also burnt 
her child in four places at the bottom of the 
back. She further (this is in the course of six 
weeks) perforated the bottom of the feet of the 
child with a toasting fork, and then turned that 
toasting fork into a sort of wire scoursre, and 
beat the child on the back. It was scarcely a 
human thing when we got possession of it. 

2042. This was a case in which you prose- 
cuted? — In which we prosecuted. 

Earl of Selbome. 

2043. For murder?— No; the child was 
alive. 

Chairman. 

2044. Did you obtain a conviction in that 
case? — We obtained a conviction in the case. 
Ii was six months of hard labour. Another 
case I might mention of a mother in a better 
rank of life, where we prosecuted a woman for 
opening windows at night when her two children 
were dying of bronchitis. The case attracted a 
p)od deal of attention at the time, and I should 
like to be allowed to to say that I am not makino- 
these statements about parents in a humble con- 
dition of life alone. I have brought the photo- 
graphs of a few of the respectable children we 
have had to defend from cruelties in cases of 
their own parents, and in three cases not of their 



Chairman — continued. 

own parents, simply to avoid disparaging the 
poor. 

2045. Just confine yourself to answering my 
exact questions. Has your attention beenodled 
to the practice of insuring children ? — Yes, we 
cannot help its being so. 

2046. In what way has it been called. Is it in 
connection with cases of cruelty ? — Yes ; here is 
a case in which the emaciated child was an in- 
sured child. This is a case we have in the shelter 
now. 

2047. Your attention was first called to the 
connection between crime and insurance by the 
number of emaciated or wasted children who are 
insured ?— It was. 

2048. That was greater from the fact you 
state, than the number of less wasted children 
who are not insured ? — I am prepared to submit 
to your Lordships statistics later on which will 
show that. 

2049. Did any specific case of child insurance 
attract your attention ? — The special feature is 
the one I have mentioned of emaciation going 
with insurance. 

2050^ Were there many cases of overlaying in 
the case of insuied children? — Yes; here is a 
return of overlaying cases in London for one 

fear, which shows that 600 children were over- 
aid last year, and the coroners' returns show 
that 50 per cent, of the overlaid cases brought 
before them were insured. 

2051. Fifty per cent, were known to be in- 
sured? — Known to be insured. These are the 
returns of the Registrar of Deaths. 

2052. Were there many cases of convulsions 
in insured children ? — A great many, but often 
associated with emaciation, which brousrht on the 
convulsions, improper feedings and other things. 

2053. Have you any very recent cases of thb 
kind ; I wish you to observe that I now wish 
you to direct your evidence entirely to the cases 
of insured children ? — I am directing my evidence 
entirely to those cases. 

2054 Have you any more recent cases of 
cruelty or the criminal neglect of insured chil- 
dren ? — I have here five cases of prosecution last 
week. The first case is of four children where 
the total insurance was 28 / 12 s. The father 
was sent for three months, and the mother for 
three months, with hard labour. I have another 
case last week where at Preston two children 
were insured for 51. 13 «. 9^^. the total. The 
bench considered it a scandalous case, and com- 
mitted it to the assizes. That is not yet deter- 
mined. 

2055. They committed the parties accused?— 
They committed the father in this case, the 
mother being dead. I have another case last 
week where a boy was insured for 20 /. His age 
was 12, and the evidence sho^^ed that the boy 
had been insured for 1 /. up to a given date, up 
to which time he had been well treated. Within 
a few weeks of the time that he had come into 
the 20 /. benefit, the starvation b^an, which 
finally brought the boy into our hands. I have 
his photoirraph here, if you wish to see it. On 
Thursday last the father and mother were sent 
to gaol for six months each for having starved 
this boy. In another case at Yarmouth we had 
a child 16 years of age, insured for 10/. The 

case 
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Chairman — continued. 

case was acquitted last night I have received 
the telegram since I compiled these returns^ 
" Acquitted." It was at the Yarmouth quarter 
sessions. I believe that it was acquitted, as there 
was no proof of motive^ because the child was 
insured by one brother and starved by another. 
I have another case at Leicester of four children, 
one ten years old insured for 10 /., another child 
of eight insured for 5 /., another of seven insured 
for 5/., another of three insured for 5/. The 
father went to prison for three months. That 
was at Leicester last week. That is to say, 
there were 12 children on whose behalf we took 
proceedings last week who were insured for a 
total sum of 87 /. 5 «. 9 d.y and all but one of the 
offenders have been sent to gaol. 

2056. That, I presume, includes the bov of 
16? — That includes the boy of 16, where tnere 
was an acquittal. If the Committee would like 
to see the boy of 16, whose photograph I have 
here, I should be pleased to submit it 

2057. As there was an acquittal we need not 
trouble?— That is a very important point. Ac- 
quittal does not mean that there was no guilt; it 
might mean that there was no proof of means. 1 
should like to sa^ that in this case we have not the 
means of knowms why the jury said not guilty. 
I am speaking only of the general principle. 

2058. Passmgfrom this case, will you come to 
this question : ao you always prosecute in these 
bad cases ? — No, my Lord, we very seldom 
prosecute. 

2059. What is the reason you do not always 
prosecute when you get reports of bad cases ? — 
because of the pitiable character of the people 
who have been tempted. We consider it would 
be adding another wrong to take a case into 
court, because of the neglect which most pitiable 
and weak characters have shown in consequence 
of their temptation. As a sample of the pro- 
portion we do not prosecute, I should like to 
submit this Cardiff list of cases, from which you 
will see that we warn about seven cases where 
we prosecute one, and I will also, if you will 
allow me, lay upon the table our instructions to 
officers as to prosecutions. 

2060. Do you encourage your officers to 
prosecute ? — We do not. 

2061. Do you always prosecute in cases where 
neglect ends in death ? — No, we do not We do 
so less frequently in those cases than we do in 
cases alive. 

2062. Why is it in a case %vhere death results 
from ill-treatment that you prosecute less than 
in cases where life is simply in danger ?— Because 
we lack the principal witness who can speak to 
conduct, ramely, tne child who was alone in the 
bedroom ai the death, besides the culprit. 

2063. You state in your notes to me that in 
case of manslaughter, or alleged manslaughter, 
you have to prove means. iVhat are we to 
understand by the word •* means " ? — We have 
to prove income. At common law no person can 
be convicted of starving to death, unless it is 

I>roved that he had the means. Under statute 
aw you can. 

2064. Prove that they had the means of feed- 
ing the child? — Yes. 

2065. And you have to prove in every case 
of manslaughter by starvation that the parent 
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had sufficient means of feeding the child ? —Yes, 
that is so at common law. 

2066. What is the difference you refer to, 
between that and statute law? — by the statu U 
law, say you proceed under the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children Act of last year, or under 
the Guardians Act of 32 & 33 Vict., the 
parish is counted means. 

2067. Why then do you not proceed under the 
statute law m which this would be proved ? — 
You cannot proceed under statute law for man- 
slaughter. It must be at common law. 

2068. Do I understand you to mean that man- 
slaughter is not a statutory offence ? — It is not a 
statutory offence. 

2069. But only an offence at common law ? — 
Only an offence at common law, and so is murder. 

2070. So that it would follow from this. That 
if the fath«»r and mother are earning nothing. 

J^ou cannot convict for manslaughter at common 
aw?— No. 

2071. You cannot convict at all for man- 
slaughter ? — Where a person has no means we 
cannot. 

2072. Suppose they use violence, you can 
then ? — If they use a hammer or knife we can 
convict. 

2073. If they use starvation, it appears that 
you cannot ? — We cannot without proving means. 

2074. Do you often have cases where parents 
are out of work coming before you? — A large 
number. 

2075. Where the parents are permanently out 
of work ? — A good many of them insure their 
children who have no means of getting their 
living. 

2076. Parents who have no means of getting 
their living, do apparently insure their clmdren ? 
— A large number, but 1 do not know what pro- 
portion they would be of the whole. 

2077. Is that frequently the fact in cases ot 
suffocation or overlying ? — A great many of them 
our officer looks upon with great suspicion on the 
ground that there is no income whatever and the 
child is overlaid. 

2078. Obviously where the parent has no 
money, the parent can have no object in insuring 
for saving money for funeral expenses, because 
he is without any mean? at all ? — Possibly they 
insure to pay their rent. 

2079. xou mentioned Derby just now. What 
was that case ? — It is a case the particulars of 
which I have here. It was one that was before 
Mr. Justice Wills, and he had to dismiss this 
case on the around that he could not find means. 
I have got the particulars of the case. 

2080. Will you state the particulars ?— The 
case was a case of two drunken people who never 
earned anything, and who were voluntarily, as 
the judge said, poor, but on that ground they 
were not the less without means. This case 
came before his Lordship at Derby, and the 
jury acting on the statement that he made on the 
law of the case, dismissed the case. There were 
two doctors' certificates that the child had died 
of starvation. The child had been insured three 
months ; immediately after it came into benefit 
the child was left alone without food for five 
hours at a time, three or four times, and it was 
heard to moan and cry by the neighbours next 
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Chairman — continued . 

door, but the dooi: was always locked and they 
did not enter the house. The particulars of the 
case are rather long, but the doctor's statement 
was clear, the child had died from starvation. 

2081. You put in those particulars ? — I put in 
the particulars and the photograph. 

2082. Do I understand you to say that the 
cruelty, or at least the great aggravation of the 
cruelty, arose as- soon as the child came into 
benefit ? — That was the testimony of the neigh- 
bours. 

2083. That as soon as the child came into 
benefit, the cruelty which existed before, 
greatly increased after? — It greatly increased 
after. I should like on that point just to 
put in another statement made, and I give 
the particulars of it. It is a case of a child 
who is called Ernest B&stan ; the child was 11 
years old. He was well treated, everybody says, 
until two years ago, or about 18 months ago, at 
which time he had come into benefit for 20 L 
instead of what he had been before, 10 /. From 
that time he was kept in ; he was never out of 
doors ; the neighbours now and again gave him 
food, sometimes saw him at the door, and the 
like, but he was reduced below his normal 
weight to 39 lbs. 3 ozs. in the course of 18 months, 
dunng which time he had not been allowed to go 
out. When the father was put on his trial he 
pleaded in extenuation that he had got 50 /. in 
arrear of rent by being out of work. 

2084. I presume the only meaning of that 
would be that he had wanted the insurance to 
pay the rent ? — It would appear so. 

2085. Otherwise he would not have pleaded 
it as an excuse ? — I take it that it is an excuse. 

2086. This is the second case in which you 
find that criminal cruelty to children either 
begins or is greatly increased after the death of 
the child becomes largely profitable ? — It is the 
second I put in. 1 could give a great many 
more. 

2087. You know of other cases? — Yes, 

2088. These two cases were cases in which yon 
prosecuted ? — In both cases. In one we obtained 
a conviction, in the other we failed. This man 
had means. There was furniture. 

2089. He wa« convicted? — The question of 
means did not arise ; he was convicted. 

2090. In cacttB under the Cruelty to Children 
Act, ait what period in the trial would the fact 
of insurance be brought forward ? — It would 
be put in after the hearing of the case, and after 
the verdict of the jury, as you put in previous 
convictions. 

2091 . You do not mean the verdict of the jury ; 
you mean the sentence of the magistrate ? — No^ 
after the jury haB said guilty. 

2092. In cases of summary jurisdiction there 
is no committal ? — In cases of summary jurisdic- 
tion it does not come in at all. It is only on an 
indictment that you can bring it in, when it has 
been committed to quarter sessions. Then it is, 
as provided in the Act, that it must be introduced 
into the case, as is the practice as to previous 
conviction. 

2093. As regards poisoning cases, a very re- 
markable poisoning case occurred at Greenwich 
which is known as the Sidney Bolton case, to 
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which a reference was made in the evidenee 
before this Committee. Were you informed ot 
the illtreatment of this boy, Sidney Bolton ? — 
We were. I cannot say exactly how long befc»e, 
but about five or six months before the boy's 
death. 

2094. That he was being illtreated ?— That 
something was wrong. It was an anonymous 
letter; 

2095. You had no idea of poisoning until after 
the death ? — We had no idea that illtreatment 
was taking place. The boy was well-fed, had 
no marks upon him, and looked kindly treated ; 
our ofiBcer came back and said there was nothing 
in it ; it was a mere hoax, he thought. 

2096. Your informant could not give you any 
sufficient reason for prosecuting in that case ? — 
There was no reason even for censuring. 

2097. How many policies were there in that 
woman's house ? — According to the Begistrar of 
Friendly Societies Returns, there had been 22 
issued by the Liverpool Victoria Legal Friendly 
Society, and 13 in the Prudential. 

2098. Then the boy was insured in two 
societies ? — There were two children, one a sijrter 
and a brother, and their policies were both in- 
creased in amount just about the time when the 
poison was administered. 

2099. The increase in the amount of the policy 
coincided with the time of the administration of 
the poison? — It seems so. I give that on the 
authority of the Registrar of Friendly Societies; 

2100. In that case, if I remember, there was 
not a conviction of murder, the evidence being 
insufficient, but there was a conviction <? 
forgery ? — ^There was not a conviction of murder, 
because the woman died of a broken heart, Mrs* 
Winter, because she waa committed for trial. 

2101. At the death of this poieoned child a 
doctor's certificate was given of the oauee of 
death ? — A doctor's certificate was given by the 
doctor. I believe the symptoms were those 
which were common both to a bad cold and to 
strychnine. 

2102. There was no difficulty in that case 
about obtaining a certificate from the doctor ? — 
No, the doctor gave his certificate. 

2103. You have had another poisoning case 
recently ; when was that ? — That was the Birk- 
dale baby farming case ; it is known as the 
Pearson case. 

2104. In that case you assisted the police? — 
We assisted the police in that case, and a convic- 
tion was obtained. 

2105. 1 omitted to ask you whether it is not 
the case tliat the late Commissioners of Police, 
Mr. Monro and Colonel Fraser, have directed 
the police to cooperate with you as far as pos- 
dble ? — They have directed the police to report 
to ua every case coming to their knowledge of an 
offence against a child. The whole of the police 
cases are to pass through our hands. 

2106. Will you proceed with this case ; this 
was a case of insurance ? — It was a case of insur- 
ance where the children were in a baby fami. 
On the insurance money being received by Mr. 
Pearson, who had insured these tw^ farmed 
children, he got so drunk that be threatened he 
would throw the coffin out of t^e window, and 

that 
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that led to a neighbour fetobiiig a policeman to 
prevent it^ which led the police to suspect •some- 
thing was wrong, and in consequence of that 
mere act of indiscretion of his, the child was not 
buried ; a certificate of the death had been ob- 
tained ; it was the third child that had died in 
the Mime house ; a certificate had been obtained 
for all, and I volunteered, if they would exhume 
the other children, to pay the expenses of an 
analysis of the stomach, and the result of this 
was the discovery that the other two children 
died of poisoning, and this child had also done 
the same, and yet three medical certificates were 
given of death from natural causes. The man was 
sent for seven years' penal servitude, and the 
woman for five. 

2107. This was a case which resulted first in 
prosecution, and then in conviction ? — Yes. 

2108. Were the parents implicated in this 
case ? — The mother was implicated in this case 
and acquitted. 

2109. Was the father implicated? — There 
was no father ; they were illegitimate children 
of a lady who had some position in the town of 
Southport. 

21 10. Who was it that insured the children's 
lives?— The man Pearson, who was a baby 
farmer. 

2111. May I ask you this question with re- 
spect to the insurance of baby-farmed children 
generally ; it would appear that the baby farmer, 
who received a certain sum per week, would not 
be disposed to extinguish the life of that child, 
because the baby farmer would lose the weekly 
paynaent ; is it the case often that the baby 
farmer receives a lump sum down? — Very fre- 
quently, but there is a motive for extinguishing 
life even in weekly payments; there are plenty 
to come. If a child is paid for, we will say, at the 
rate of 5 s, per week, and there are four pay- 
ments for, say, four children, that is 1 /. a week, 
and each child is kept on 1 5. a week, and it 
starves to death ; it is almost impossible to convict 
anybody for doing that. Four children at 4 $. 
profit leaves 16 5. So that the woman's interest 
IS to keep the child, within certain limits of the 
law, as low as possible, so that it will die from 
wasting, convulsions, or other things, which would 
naturally happen to ill-fed children. Thus 16 ^. 
a week on four children can be made, and the 
four children die little above the normal rate 
of young children without attracting any at- 
tention. 

2112. Has it ever come to your knowledge 
that in cases of this kind the insurance agent 
knew that the person was not the parent, and 
knowing that the perwon was not the parent, and 
had no interest in the child's life, refused to 
grant a policy ? — No, my Lord, we have had seven 
baby farmers' cases, and in all of them the 
children were insured. 

.2113. Therefore, in none of them did the 
agent refuse to gvant the policy ? — The agent 
in one case was told that they were the children 
of the people keeping the baby farm, who were 
both about 60 years of age, and there were fo'ir 
under two years. 

2114. In the case that you have just.spoken 
(142.) 
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o£f the Birkdale cases, -the doetor gave the death 
certificates ?^-He did. 

2115« It was only on the poet-mortem exmnt* 
nation taking place, at ycmr instance, that the 
poisoning was discovered ? — 'Quite «o. 

2116. And you said that this poisoaino: canoe 
after a large amount of insuraDoe was efiecled ? 
—Yes. 

21 17. You have had a recent oaee tat Leicester 
which was not proceeded twith; why? — W« did 
not proceed with it because the baby farmers 
had a kind of ring in which, when a ohilil is dyings 
it is sent round. The child was insured, mi 
it wad passed on from one to a second, and to a 
third, and to a fourth pereon who took charge of 
it, and when it finally died it ihad been in the 
last care three weeks. We could not take any 
proceedings against the person in whose care it 
had been. 

2\IS. Are you of opinien that such cases of 
peieoning are common ?— il should not like to 
say. There are a great many •suspicious cases 
we have had to look at that we ihave not exa- 
mined into, but it is a very striking fact that all 
the oases of hanging that we know of, I think, 
except one, in this country for poisoning children, 
have been cases where the discovery has been 
made after death by some aecideiital circum- 
stance. Mrs. Flanagan,for instance, bad got rid of 
13 children it was alleged in the course of the 
evidence. It was believed she had so got rid of 
them all, and insured then, before it was dis- 
covered by Dr. Lowndes, the medical otfieer for 
the police of Liverpool, that there was foul play 
in the matter. 

2119. These were all insured children ?— That 
it is impossible to prove, because the evidence did 
not show that the other children that were dead 
were insured, but there had been a practice of 
insuring, and it was supposed the others had been 
treated in the same way. 

2120. You say these cases are generally dis- 
covered by accident? — Yes, from some quarrel. 
Take the Winter case at Deptford. The case 
had been completed. The child Bolton, the sister 
of Sydney, w^s being made ill with strychnine. 
The woman next door told the little girl she bad 
better go to the hospital. Mrs. Winter told the 
little girl rf she went to the hospital they would 
cut her leg off. She did not go to the hospital. 
The father came to Mrs. Winter, and they had 
a dispute over the insurance money ; that led 
the next door neighbours to know of the circum- 
stance, and they reported to the police, and that 
is the way in which it was discovered that this 
child had been poisoned. This led to the suspicion 
as to poisoning in other cases. 

2121. Do you find in many cases parents deny 
Having insured the children?— Often they deny, 
or admitting they have insured, but say they are 
not in benefit or that the policy has lapsed, or 
something of that sort. Our oflSicers find it very 
difficult to get information, especially in London. 

2122. Can you tell in how many cases you 
know that insurance has been admitted. Have 
you any return to that eiSfoct ? — I have now a 
return from some branches; we have, 50. With 
your Lordship's permission I will put that in. 

M 4 2123. Have 
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2123. Have you made anjr analvsis of the 
return? — I have the analjrsis. They are of 
returns for an average period of eight months, 
some 12, and some three. We have only 
appointed officers say, in Bath, three months ; 
in Yarmouth, two months ; in Rotherham, three 
months ; but taking the whole list it is nearly 
eight months for the following aid committees, 
namely, Barnsley, Bath, Birmingham, Bolton, 
Bristol, Burnley, Cardiff, Chester, Darlington, 
Dublin, Durham, Halifax, Ipswich, Leeds, 
Leicester, Middlesborough, Newcastle, Ports- 
mouth, Preston, Rotherham, Sheffield, South- 
ampton, Stockton-on-Tees, Yarmouth, York. 

2124. Just give us the analysis ? — The number 
of cases of insured children dealt with in the 
eight months in those places is 160. The average 
during which cases have been dealt with as I 
have stated, is eight months. 

2125. One hundred and sixty cases in eight 
months? — Yes, the number of children insured 
in these cases was 375. ,0f these, ended in death, 
30. The amount for which they were all insured, 
1,637/. 4«. 

2126. Are you able to tell the Committee 
what is the amount of the insurance in the case 
of the 30 children who died, taken separately ? 
— That I cannot say ; it would be possible to get 
it. The whole returns are here, and I will get 
it out. The offences charged were 124 neglect, 
14 ill-treatment, 14 starvation (which is a more 
serious form of neglect which has got to the 
emaciation stage), assault 8. They were dealt 
with thus : prosecuted, 53 ; convicted, 37 ; 
discharged or remanded, 16. Those who are re- 
manded are so because the list is completed up 
to last Saturday. Total penalties imposed, im- 
prisonment, five years and five months ; fines, 
7 /. 10 «, Beside the prosecuted, we warned in 
87 cases, and here are the warning notices we 
sent, which I should like the Committee to see. 
*' This is to inform you that your conduct to your 

child, , has been the subject of inquiry by 

this Society, and you are now warned to prevent 
the necessity for further proceedings. The 
object of the Society is to prevent cruelty ; 
where monition fails, by prosecution, which it 
always undertakes with great reluctance. Your 
attention is called to section 8 or 6, as the case 
may be, of the 52 & 53 Vict.," or something of 
that kind, according to the Act we might proceed 
under. IJesideH this, we give them a list of 
convictions, something like 300 convictions, and 
pretty nearly an average of a year's imprisonment 
m each. These are given in addition to the other 
in bad cases. 

2127. That is evidence as to the mode of 
your proceeding, on which point we are not 
engaged at the present moment. Have you any 
statistics showing the number of insured children 
in London ? — May I be pardoned, I have not 
quite finished the answer to your previous 
question. Transferred and dismissed, 18, The 
classification of offenders was, 93 fathers, 98 
mothers, 4 step-fathers, and 12 step-mothers; 
others, 10. 

2128. The great majority of the cases were 
either mothers and fathers, or step-fathers and 
mothers? — Yes. 
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2129. Were those prosecutions or convictions? 
— These include warned, prosecuted, and con- 
victed. 

2130. All cases of cruelty that came to your 
knowledge? — All cases of cruelty to insured 
children. 

2131. Everyone of them? — Everyone of them. 

2132. Have you any statistics to show the 
number of children who have died without 
having had doctor's called in ? — I have a return 
here of inquests that our inquest officer attended 
which comes nearly to this. There are 96 cases 
of children that have been brought before the 
coroner in about 18 months. 

2133. In London? — In London alone, all 
insured, and most of them dying under circum- 
stances which render conviction impossible; 
the only person who was a witness of the last 
act, whatever that might be, being the mother, 
who was called as the sole witness at the 
inquest. 

2134. All these cases, if I understand rightly, 
were sufficiently suspicious to require a coroner's 
inquest ? — They were all before these three 
coroners, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Wyatt, and Dr. 
Danford Thomas. 

2135. Everyone of these cases you have men- 
tioned were cases which were brought before the 
coroner ? — Yes. 

2136. And all of them were insured ? — All 
were insured, and I should like to mention one 
or two remarkable facts. One mother, seeing 
her child had tumbled into the copper, went out 
to look for a neighbour to get the child out, and 
found it drowned before she came back. Another 
woman, seeing that her child had fallen into 
soapsuds that she herself had been washing in at 
that time,, lifted the child out, took it to the hos- 
pital, and it died of congestion of the lungs. 
The doctor certified congestion of the lungs, 
aggravated by burning. This is an illustratioii 
of the very little care doctors may give at hos- 
pitals to these cases. The next case is a case 
where a woman hired her child out to a woman 
to beg with in the streets in the east of London ; 
this child died at our Shelter. It was first taken 
out of the hands of a prostitute, who was 
hawking it, by a policeman, and taken to the work- 
house. The next day the mother took it from 
the workhouse, and when we heard that, we sent 
an officer to her, and took it to Harpur-street. 

2137. Harpur-street is the office of the 
society ? — The Shelter of the society. The child 
died the same night. The next day there was an 
inquest, and at the inquest two doctors certified 
that the child had died of starvation. We 
applied to Mr. Partridge for a summons. Mr. 
Partridge said it was manslaughter or nothing ; 
that he could not allow it to be proceeded with 
as a misdemeanour. We then applied to the 
Public Prosecutor. The Public Prosecutor 
looked through the evidence, and did not see 
that if it went to the Assizes there would be 
evidence enough to obtain a conviction, and it was 
dropped. These are illustrations of the sort of 
thing that goes on every day in every town all 
over England. 

2138. Have you any other returns of 

inquests ? 
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inquests? — I have no returns of inquests outside 
London. 

2139. Have you a table of inquests attended 
by the society's inquest officers for London? — 
I have some returns of Dr. Macdonald's clerk. 

2140. Dr. Macdonald is the coroner? — Yes; 
this is a return froio the coroner's clerk, showing 
the number of children that died insured, in the 
inquests held by Dr. Macdonald. Under one 
month 46 children. 

2141. Insured ? — No, my Lord, deaths. Num- 
ber of deaths, 46 ; insured, five. Over one 
month and under three, 37 children died ; 
insured, 22. Under six months and over three, 
39 deaths ; 24 of which were insured. Six 
months and under 12, 36 deaths ; 26 insured. 
One year and under two, 20 deaths ; 12 insured. 
Two years and under three, 18 deaths; 11 
insurea. Three years and under six, 27 deaths ; 
16 injured. Six years and under 10, 19 deaths ; 
10 insured. The total number of deaths, 262 ; 
the total number of insured cases, 126. 

2142. Will you allow me to ask you, referring 
to the first of these periods, I think it is a period 
of very early child life, is it not ? — The first 
period, 46 deaths under a month ? 

2143. At that time the child would not have 
come into benefit under the r^ulations of the 
society ? — It would not, under the regulations of 
the society, but there are what are called gifts 
and grants. 

2144. Tt would not?— It would not. 

2145. And the proportion is less in the case of 
death than it is in subsequent months, when the 
child would have come into benefit .' — It is 5 
in 46. 

2146. You will understand the point I want 
to bring out The ratio of insured children in 
deaths of children under a month is below that 
of the deaths of children when they come* to 
three months ? — It is, my Lord; intone case it is 
10 per cent , and in the other it is 48. 

2147. I mean to say that the ratio of the 
deaths in insured children rises rapidly after the 
time they come into benefit? — That is so, and 
sustains that rise until 10 years of age. I have 
similar returns from Mr. Wyatt. 

2148. On this point I have another question. 
I believe it is perfectly well known that the 
ratio of infant mortality is greater in the first 
month than in the subsequent months. The 
infant mortality decreases as the child gets older? 
— Very much. 

2149. Therefore, we have this fact, that the 
proportion of deaths of insured children is less 
dunng that very time when it ought to be, 
according to the ordinary tables of mortality, 
greatest?— Quite so. 

2150. And that is the case where the children 
have not come into benefit? — Yes. 

2151. How do you come to be represented on 
these inquests, or any of them? — The three 
coroners to whom I have referred have been in 
the habit, when their clerk has thought there 
has been a suitable case, to send for our inquest 
officer. 

2152. It has now become a common thing for 
the coroners to send for your officer? — Very 

(142.) 



often. Indeed, in various parts of the country we 
have sent officers. 

2153. Can you give us the particulars of a 
case which I think you called the Doriu case ? 
— That is an illustration of the difficulty we have 
in prosecuting, even where cases are very bad. I 
will read to your Lordship, if I may do so, the 
medical report in the case. I have here also the 
report taken from our officer's report. This is 
the report given by a doctor on a child which 
had been insured for 2 /., and being in the 
custody of the person who insured it six months, 
and it had just come into benefit. The child had 
been well, and a beautiful child, until it went 
into their custody. It was a child of a widower, 
a stockbroker, ^^ Body thin and emaciated ; not 
a particle of fat about it ; weight 16 pounds 
(ought to be 40 pounds). Lacerated wound on 
little toe of right foot ; wound on right knee ; 
bruises on the shin ; left leg bruised. In small of 
back a scar ; on outer side of right wrist^ an old 
wound ; on left wrist, a firesh wound and a scar. 
Two front teeth knocked out. On both cheeks 
old bruises. Behind right ear, wound nearlv 
healed. Right side of forehead, a wound an inch 
long, caused by a severe blow with blunt weapon. 
Skull bone, inflamed wound three inches long. 
The brain wholly inflamed. On the left side of 
head a similar wound. Symptoms on head, 
result of blows. The marks on the wrist, result 
of tight drawn cords. '^ Because two persons had 
the custody of that child, nobodv could make a 
charge against one as to who had done it. In this 
case we could not prosecute. 

2154. The reason it was not prosecuted was 
that there was no evidence which of the two 
parties having custody of the child was the 
guilty person ? — We could make no charge. 

2155. You give that as a case of the difficulty 
of obtaining a conviction in a case of gross 
cruelty ? — ^I do, in domestic cases. 

2156. Who were the persons having the 
charge of this child ? — As there was no convic- 
tion, would it be desirable to mention the 
names. 

2157. I do not want the names, but what rela- 
tion were they ? — The person having the charge 
was the married sister of the mother, the ma- 
ternal aunt. 

2158. Who was the other person? — Her 
husband. 

2159. They^ were ihe persons having the 
custody of this child ? — Yes. 

2160. One of them the nearest relation, ex- 
cept the mother ? — Yes. 

2161. Who effected the insurance in this case? 
— That I cannot say, but I believe it was efi*ected 
after the child went to its relations. That I 
cannot be sure about. 

2162. The case was that of an insured child? 
— It was an insured child ; a child that went to 
that house well, and came out of it in that condi- 
tion. 

^ 2163. These would be the legal representa- 
tives of the child ?— The mother was still living. 
2164. You mentioned another case, which you 
speak of as the Thompson case ? — It is a similar 
case to the one I have just referred to, and per- 
haps, to save the time of the Committee, I had 
better not go into it. 
N r-2\65. At^ 
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2165. At all events you put it in? — I put it 
in as an illustration of the impoMibility of deal- 
ing with those cases in which a crime is com- 
laitted in a bedroom, where the only person 
present is the person who is the possible culprit, 
and the child is dead. 

2166. The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in that report say, that it is manifestly 
impossible in a great majority of cases to procure 
conviction for crimes committed in the privacy 
of a house or a bedroom. That exactly agrees 
with your experience ? — Thoroughly so. 

2167. Did the coroner cKwamit in either of 
there caees that you Fpeak of? — No. In both 
cases they censured. 

2168. Why do you think they did so. Do you 
blame the coroner for that?~Certainly not The 
coroner knows better than 1 do, a great deal, 
that it is useless to send such cases on. 

2169. You think that the only reason of the 
coroner for not committing was the impossibility 
of getting a conviction at the Assizes? — Mr. 
Wyatt said, " I hope you will get a conviction, 
but my experience is that you will not," and 
he was quite right ; we could not get a con- 
viction* 

^170. For the legal difficulties you mention? 
—Quito so. 

2171. The evidence of horrible cruelty is 
patent? — Quite clear; but who committed it 
there is no evidence. 

2172. It must have been one or other of these 
two persons ? — So we think. 

2173. It i8 not probable that anyone would 
break into a house to treat a child in this way ? 
—Not likely. 

2174. It must have been those who had the 
custody ? — I should think so. 

2175. What were the principal characteristics 
or circumstances of the inquest eases on insured 
children, where you had notice from the coroner. 
Can you mention tlie apparent causes of death ? 
— The apparent causes were mainly convulsions, 
overlying, and emaciation. 

2176. The coroner, 1 sup|)Ose, would not send 
to you unless in a case where he suspected 
cruelty or wilful neglect ? — I doubt whether the 
coroner had it under his consideration. I think 
it is the clerk who receives this information 
first. 

2177. The coroner's clerk would not do so 
obviously ? — I should think not ; but I have no 
means of knowing. 

2178. There was no reason for sending for you 
as the person to protect children from cruelty in 
a case where the coroner's clerk suspected no 
cruelty?— No. 

2179. You have had some experience of 
different forms of cases. The one you mention 
at Birkdale, and the one at Leicester, and there 
was one at Swindon? — There was one at Swindon 
where we found four children insured. There 
were seven children ; four were insured. These 
were the four where there were no payments 
due on behalf of the children, and they were 
dying. The other three had money still to come 
in, and they were fairly well, and not insured. 

2180. What do you mean by money coming 
in? — The baby farmer received money down, 
10 /., 20 /., or 30 /. When the money was all 
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paid, the child %vas insured and was starved. In 
the other three cases the children were not ia- 
sured, and there were liabilities still on the 
part of the persons sending them. In oae case 
15 /., and in another I think it was 5 /. Mr. 
Justice Day tried this case. 

2181. The children on whom the baby-fiirmer 
had got all the profit he could were being done 
to death? — That was so; and two afterwards died. 

2182. The children on whom the baby-farmer 
had still some money to get were comparatively 
well?— Yes. 

2183. And all ttie four were paid for?— All 
the four ; but not the other three. 

2184. Had you a case at Finsbury ? — We had 
a verv bad case there ; but we never proved that 
the child was insured. 

2185. Had you a case in Whitechapel where 
the child was insured?— We had. There wc 
wai-ned and did not prosecute, because we found 
the sort cf people who were sensitive to fear of 
the eye of our officer being on them. 

2186. You found in that case a warning was 
sufficient? — Quite sufficient. 

2187. As regards Upper Broughtou, had you 
a case of an insured child ? — We have had a very 
dreadful case just completed. Smce we entered 
upon the investigation, the woman emptied her 
dra^vers, and burned all her letters, and all the 
policies and books and eveiything that could give 
a clue. We were unable to discover anything. 
I understand she will be able to renew the 
policies after destroving the papers. 

2188. This was a baby-farmer?— Yes, an ad- 
vertising baby-(ieu^mer. 

2189. These are very bad cases, the abase 
of insurance by baby-farmers. Is it your ex- 
perience that these bad cases are mostly by baby- 
farmers ? — Oh, dear no. 

2190. You find quite as bad cases which are 
not by baby-farmers ? — Quite as bad. 

2191. Both of personal cruelty and criminal 
neglect ? — Quite so. 

2192. What is the reason that you have so 
many cases of baby-farmers tried, and verdicts 
obtained? — I do not think we have so numy 
cases tried, but more of them are reported. It 
seems as though the reporters at police courts 
like to get hold of a good baby-farming case. 
And so the public is led to believe that a large 
proportion of this sort of thing is by baby- 
farmers. Parents' Cffses are not so popular, 
and they are not reported. Then it is much 
easier to convict a baby-farmer, because the man 
and the woman are not the parents of the chil- 
dren, and their evidence against one another can 
be taken if they make any statements, whereas, 
the evidence of fathers and mothers on behalf of 
a child is not evidence. No conviction can be 
obtained on it. A further fact which is important 
to remember is this, we find neighbours hate 
baby-farmers ; while they are quite willing to swear 
up to the hilt about a baby-farmer, they are very 
unwilling to interfere with a known parent ; thus 
the difficulties of getting evidence are very great 
in cases of parents. 

2193. A good deal has been made of the 
statistics by insurance societies, as showing that 
the totals of the deaths of insured children are 
lower than those for all children ; have you any 
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Ckairman— continued. 

opinion as to the correctness or otherwise of those 
statistics ? — I am unable to give an exact state- 
ment, but I have a very clear idea as to the 
direction in which the explanation of these state- 
ments may be found. First, I take such an office 
as the Prudential, and I mention it because it is 
one of the most respectable. It declines to 
take illegitimate children. Secondly, the mor- 
tality is 50 per cent, greater before three months 
old than it is after. This 50 per cent, of the 
whole 12 months takes place before three months 
is passed, and according to their rules the chil- 
dren do not come into benefit, and there is no 
liability until the child is three months old. 
That is a second fact ; and the third fact is that 
lapses, of course, take place ; and in some cases 
it is said a third of the policies lapse. One of 
the agents of one of the best societies said that 
at this early age quite half lapsed of the children, 
though it might be a third of the whole. Assum- 
ing it is the fact that about cne-third lapse, and 
50 per cent, do not come to the society as claims, 
and the mortality, which is so much higher 
among illegitimate children, is avoided by not 
taking illegitimate children, the comparison is 
vitiated. 

2194. In point of fact, your objection to the 
statistics is twofold ; first, that they do not come 
out of one area, and second, that the conditions 
are not tl)e same, one society, for instance, reject- 
ing all illegitimate cases? — Quite so. 

2195. And all those illegitimate cases would 
appear in the registrar's report ? —Every child 
would appear in the registrar's report. 

2196. Has your attention been drawn to the 
opinion expressed by the Committee of the 
House of Commons as regards statistics in their 
Eeport? — My attention has been drawn to this, 
that they say their opinion is that the statistics 

Eublished by the society and those which have 
een published in reply are not reliable. 

2197. Has that Committee expressed an opi- 
nion that no trustworthy conclusion can be drawn 
from statistics on either side ? — Yes. 

2198. Were statistics of the Prudential and 
other societies before the Committee ; did they 
make any communication before them ? — I have 
not taken any note of that. 

2199. The Committee say in their Report : **A 
large quantity of figures have been submitted to 
the Committee by vafrious witnesses, purporting 
to show results favourable or unfavourable to 
infantile insurance, but your Committee are not 
disposed to base any recommendations upon 
them one wav or another, owing to the difficulty 
of drawing therefrom a safe conclusion "? — That 
is so. 

2200. This difficulty is further alluded to by 
Mr. Sutton ; can you tell the Committee who 
Mr. Sutton is ? — Mr. Sutton is, as I understand, 
the Official Actuary of the Registrar's Depart- 
ment on Friendly Societies ; I am not sure about 
that ; I am only speaking from memory. 

2201. This is what Mr. Sutton says, and I 
suppose he is an authority, as the Committee 
quote him. *' It is well known that during the 
first year of life the risk of dying rapidly de- 
creases day by day, it might almost be said ; so 
that any companson made between the death 
rates under one year of age, say, of societies and 
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Ckmrman— continued, 
companies which only begin to assure infants 
when one month, two months, or three months 
old, with the Registrar General's mortality rates 
tor the year to year 1 might easily mislead*"? — 
That is so. 

2202. ** Further speaking, quite generally, a 
heavy purse means a light mortality, and par- 
ticularly so among the very young and the very 
old ; so that as those assured with these societies 
and companies are almost universally not 
favoured with a superfluity of worldly riches, 
the mortality among them would naturally be 
found higher than the Registrar General's 
figures deduced from all classes." This is an 
argument on both sides, for and against ? — Quite 
so. 

2203. And the Committee rejected both those, 
did they not?— It did. 

2204. You have, of course, paid great iitten- 
tion to this subject, and it is an open secret that 
it is you who have drafted this Bill which I am 
now bringing before Parliament ; what is your 
opinion as to the probable and only possible 
remedy for all these evils?— I think in order 
to preserve the benefits which accrue to the poor 
by having provision for funerals, and at the same 
time to avoid the temptation to weak moral 
characters, and to persons who are vicious, the 
first thing to be done is to take away from the 
insurer the handling of the money. That, I 
think, is a sort of compromise. It abolishes, 
practically, ordinary life insurance, and makes a 
funeral insurance. Life money you do what you 
like with. That, I think, is the first remedy. 
The reduction of the sums would be a conse- 
quence of that, because the undertaker would 
not require as much as 6 /. to buiy a baby, which 
can be insured on its life now. 

2205. The money obtainable upon the death 
of a child under five years for funeral expenses 
is 6 /. ?~It is. 

2206. And the sum obtainable on the death of 
the child for funeral expenses at the age of five 
years six months might be 10 /. ? — Yes. 

2207. It is obvious, of course, that die funeral 
expenses, and the doctor's attendance, in the 
case of a child of five years and six months, can- 
not possibly be greater than in the case of five 
years ? — Quite so. 

2208. Yet, in die one case, the parent gets 
6 /., and in the other he gets 10 /. ?— i es. 

2209. Therefore, if 6 E is a sufficient provision 
for all the death expenses at five years, 10/. is 
an absurdly large provision for all death pro- 
visions at five years and six months; that is 
obvious ? — Yes. 

22^10. What is the law in England for all the 
societies in which the middle and upper classes 
insure ? — That no life can be insured where the 
insurer has no insurable interest. 

2211. Is that the rule of any of the working 
men's own benefit clubs? — ^It is in principle 
applied in sickness, but not in funerals, in most 
of their mutual clubs. Boy« at 11, when they 
come into half-time, can have half-^ime pay 
allowed out of these clubs for sickness. They 
will not allow a child to receive any sick-pay 
until it reaches an age at which it may earn a 
wage. 

2212. That is to say until the parent has some 
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Chairman — continued. 

degree of insurable interest in the child's life ? — 
That is the case in their own sick clubs and 
benefit clubs, throughout the country. 

22 1 3. Supposing the sum insurable for funeral 
expenses was reduced to a minimum, say the 
very smallest sum at which the funeral could be 
performed, and the doctor paid, that would have 
the effect you say not of preventing one of the 
better class of artisans from giving his child 
something better than a pauper's funeral ? — The 
better class of artisan, having other means, would 
be able to make additions. 

2214. The scale at which you propose in your 
drafted Bill, or in mine as 1 have adopted it;, is, if 
I am not mistaken, the same scale as was pro- 
posed by the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons? — It is suggested by them with favour 
because it conies from an admitted authority, Mr. 
Ludlow. 

2215. It is recommended by them ? — I am not 
sure that it is recommended, it is mentioned with 
favour. 

2216. In that respect this Bill would be no 
stricter in its regulations than the proposal made 
by, I think, Mr. Ludlow. Who is Mr. Ludlow ? 
— He is Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

2217. The Chief Registrar of Friendly So- 
cieties represented to the Committee those 
figures ? — He did. 

2218. Those figures the Committee regarded 
as fij^ures drawn up in no hostility to the 
societies in question ? — Nol at all. 

2219. It has been proposed or suggested that 
if this Bill were prepared, and the death claim 
were reduced from a possible 6 /. at a year old to 
10/., and an advance of 5«. a year was after- 
wards to be made up to 16, or as long as the 
child lived, that would save these societies a con- 
siderable sum ? — An enormous sum ; I am not 
able to say what, but 1 think that question might 
be put to some witness who will follow. 

2220. If some such scheme as that were intro- 
di:ced, the tendency of it would be to make the 
thrifty parent keep his child alive rather than 
have any inducement to his being put to death ? — 
Yes ; if you reduced the money payable, say 2 /. 
on a child's death at one year into a payment of 
25 8, at death, and then allow the money to accu- 
mulate, with all the saving which 1 think would 
result from preventing the present fatal neglect, 
if that sum accumulated until a boy was 14 and 
a girl 16, there might be a double insurance, so 
much for death and so much as an endowment. 
This would encourage a higher form of thrift, 
and would tempt people to keep children 
alive. 

2221. There would be no waste?— On the 
other hand, there would be compound interest 
arising ; the gain would be the parents'. 

2222. The insurance society would obviously 
makt' no objection to that. It would not injure 
their interest ? — I should think not. 

2223. Nor would it injure the interests of the 
parents apparently ? — Not at all. 

2224. Has it ever occurred to you that an in- 
surance society, might simply contract to pay all 
iuneral expenses on the production of vouchers, 
and so be, as it were, their own undertakers, to 
use the common expression. The insurance 
societies may say, *' We make a contract with 



Chairman — continued, 
you to clear you of all funeral expenses as (ar as 
your policy goes, on your production to us of 
suflScient vouchers." * Would that be any 
to the societies ? — I should not like to give an 
opinion upon that, I have not thought much 
about it. 

2225. You have not thought how that would 
work ? — No. 

2226. So as to be what is commonly called a 
contract of indemnity ? — 1 have not thought at all 
of that. 

Earl of Derby. 

2227. You represent the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children ?— I do. 

2228. And we hear from you, and of course 
we take it from you that you have no personal, 
that is, no pecuniary interest, in it ? — No, my 
Lord. 

2229. I suppose your society^ collectively de- 
pends upon public support, does it not? — It does, 
wholly. 

2230. Upon the contributions of the public?— 
Entirely. 

2231. And I suppose the extent to which those 
contributions come in depends a good deal upon 
the success of the society in obtaining con- 
victions? — No, I think convictions are rather un- 
popular. In localities we have aid committees, 
and these aid conmiittees take charge of the cases. 
Say Nottingham has an aid committee ; if prose- 
cutions there were numerous we could not get 
many subscriptions. Putting down cruelty with- 
out conviction is more popular than prosecutions. 
We give publicity to inese cases when they are 
scandalous. 

2232. Where a case is settled without pro- 
secution and merely by wjirning the parents or 
the other accused parlies, that does not become 
public, and therefore nothing is known of what 
is done ? — Nothing is known. 

2233. Therefore, if the success of the society in 
obtaininj; assistance from the public depends 
upon publicity, that publicity can only be obtained 
by means of prosecutions ? — Quite so. 

2234. You said that there are cases in which 
you did not prosecute on account, as I understood 
you to say, of the conduct of the people who were 
accused ? — Yes. 

2235. Does that mean that you abstain from 
prosecuting out of a compassionate feeling for 
them ? — No, partly that We abstain, with 
young people especially, out of compassion. 
Callous people we have no compassion for, and 
we would prosecute many more of these than we 
do if the conditions of the law were favourable, 
but we hold that to fail in a court encourages 
the bad far more than not to prosecute. 

2236. It comes to this, that you do not pro 
secute in cases where you do not think you will 
obtain a conviction ? — There are probably two 
causes where we should prosecute instead of 
one if the law were more favourable, but in 
many cases we should not prosecute. The putting 
down of cruelty in these is accomplished by 
their fear of us. 

2237. What do you mean by the law being 
more favourable to you? — Take one illustration: 
if fathers and mothers could give evidence in the 
case of the death oi' a child, as they can now, in 

certain 
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Earl of Der^y— continued. 

certain other cases, against one another, we 
should prosecute more than we do now. 

2238. It is an alteration of the law of evidence 
that you want? — In the common law, not the 
ordinary statute law. We got that altered last 
year in the 52nd and 53rd Vict. 

Lord Clifford of Chitdleujh. 

2239. The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in their Report say, under Section 28, 
Sub-section 3, of the Friendly Societies Act, 
'* no money can be paid on a child's death by a 
society or company, except to the parent of such 
child, or the personal reprsentative of such 
parent. Your Committee assume that the words 
* personal representative ' are used in the Act 
in th r strict legal meaniuij ; but it must be 

doubtful whether they are taken in this sense by 
many of those who are called upon to comply 
with the Act. " Have your society got any 
experience in the case of insurances oi that mis- 
take being made?— I think the law is practically 
worthless. 

2240. 1 do not mean that. My point is this, 
that an insurance company or insurance agent 
consider that a person having charge of a cnild 
is the personal representative of the parent, and, 
therefore, effects the insurance, which is strictly 
not legal? — They do effect insurances with 
persons who are not the parents of a child, 
because they hold that baoy-farms say, when 
the ohildren have been adopted on a lump sum 
payment, are in the place of the parents, and 
so are legally entitled to insure, and I think they 
are right. 

Chairman* 

2241 . They are in loco parentis ? — Yes. 

Lord Norton. 

2242. What proportion of cases come before 
you of criminal neglect of children not insured. 
Is It anything like half? — I can give you the 
exact figures. 1 will submit them to your Lord- 
ship next week. I have not the general returns 
from these towns, but I should think not more 
than about 18 or 20 per cent., judging from ihe 
cases I happen «o know. That is to say admittedly 
insured cases. 

2243. In those cases does it appear that 
criminal neglect ar<»6e from a wish of a parent to 
get rid of the expense of the child?— I should 
scarcely think so. I think that wish is scarcely 
felt. The child is as nothing to them ; the wish 
is to get posc^ession of the money. 

2244. Jt am talking of non-insured cases. A 
motive was to wish to get rid of the expense of 
the child ? — I think it is more, what an American 
would call, in a large number of cases, mere 
eussedness of nature. They are intolerable of 
anything which limits their liberty. That is 
my belief. 

2245. It is simply to get rid of the child ? — 
Partly, and partly to get rid of the trouble of 
having it in the room. 

2246. Are there a considerable number of 
case-^ of neglect by step-parents ?— I o a small 
extent. I should say that probably the number 
of step-parents being smaller than those of own 
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fathers and mothers, the proportion might be 
perhaps, about the same or a little more. 

2247. Are there a great number of cases 
where they are illegitimate children ? — There are 
cases of illegitimate children ; but the parents of 
illegitimate children are like married parents, 
they vary very much. Natural love exists often 
in a mother of an illegitimate child, and is often 
absent with a married woman. 

2248. What was the exact nature of the 
remedy you proposed in the way of providing 
for burials?— That the funeral should be earned 
out by some recognised agent in a locality, just 
as now the grave is provided by a public body ; 
the funeral should be provided on the same prin- 
ciple, under supervision if possible. 

2249. At whose expense ? — At the expense of 
the society that undertakes according to scale 
to supply a funeral on certain terms. 

2250. The parents bearing no part of the ex- 
pense? — The parent may add as much aa he 
thinks fit. Say the allowance is 2 /., and the 
parent wishes to bury at 4 /., and he is a man 
in a good position having 2 /., he might put 2 /. 
more to it. 

2251. Would it be in the nature of a burial 
club? — Yes, but without what the burial club 
now gives, the handling of the money to spend on 
anything a man likes. 

2252. Where you have a reduction of premium 
what is the sum in your mind. Would 1 /. be 
the sura ? — We have three undertakers who have 
agreed to bury the dead children in our shelter 
at Harper-street, at 15*., 17*., and 18*., and 
supply a coach on the condition that the coflin is 
on the front seat. 

2253. Would all danger of child insurance 
cease if the sum was limited to 1 /. ? — No ; 1 /. 
would be a fortune to a gin-drinking woman who 
has already pawned her husband's tools and 
clothes, and the babies' cot and the babies' 
clothes. 

2254. You do not propose to abolish child in- 
surance altogether? — I would abolish child in- 
surance altogether, and insure for a funeral. Life 
insurance permits persons to do what they like 
with the money. I would not give this liberty 
with the money, but permission to secure a 
free funeral according to a scale which should 
be paid for by arrangement mth the society. 

Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

2255. You say you would abolish insurances 
up to that point, so that there would be no hand- 
ling of the money ? — Yes. 

2256. May I ask, have you noticed that there 
is a difiei ence between the class ot society that 
do the insurance work? — Yes ; very great. 

2257. May they be divided into two classes, 
those who make ])rofit, and mutual societies that 
have no profit? — That is so, 

2258. Would the incentive, so to speak, to 
crime, if I may use a strong word, exist as 
strongly in the case of one society a« another ? — 
I must appeal to facts. You may probably remem- 
ber the evidence of Dr. Ritchie, of Leek, that 
infant mortality fell from 156 to 109 per thousand 
after the Leek Burial Society ceased to insure 
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Lord Bishop of Ripon — continued. 
young children. 1 may not put the figures accu- 
rately. Remembering that the society was a 
mutual society, and in its own interests it de- 
clined to maure children, the incentive would 
>*eem to exist in both kind of societies. That 
society had a high mortality, and ceasing to 
ingiire, the mortality went down. It was not a 
collecting society to which that happened. 

2259. Does not that fact also point in this 
direction J that where you have a mutual society, 
the public opinion, so to sijeak, of the members, 
is against the person who does away with the 
chiliT ? — Quite so. 

2260. Whereas in the case of the collecting 
i^uciety, if I understand it, the death is a good 
aclvertisement? — Quite so. 

2261. Is that your impression? — That is so. 

2262. So that on the whole there is an ad- 
vantage on the side of the side of the mutual 
society ? — A great advantage on the side of 
the mutual society. 

Lord Poltimore, 

2263. You said just now that children do not 
get into benefit until they are three months of 
age ? — That is the case in the printed rules of the 
fiocietT. I do not think it is alwaj^s the case 
thflt they keep the rules. I should like you to 
ask some agents. This is the PrudentiaFs book 
of in^urancB : three months, 30 s. ; six months, 
2/, l(*s. That is the rule throughout the 
country. 

2264. Is that never varied from. Do they 
never depart from that? — ^Their rule never varies, 
but the practice I know nothing of. 



Lord Poltimore — continued. 

2265. Does the practice depart very often 
from that ? — Practically, very much indeed. 

2266. There is one question I omitted to ask 
you. It is obviously the interest of these 
societies to detect very bad cases, because they 
would not be obliged to pay the policy. Detect- 
ing cases, apparently, is in the interest of any in- 
surance. I am not speaking of what you know, 
but apparently. Presumably it is in the interest 
of the societies that every case of crime and 
murder, where they have insured a life, should 
be detected. May I a8kj;^have you ever got any 
assistance at all made by these societies in cases 
of criminal neglect or wilful neglect. Did they 
ever conle to you and say, " We suspect here is 
a case, we wish you would help us to find it 
out ^ ? — Never, 

2267. Did you ever get assistance from an in- 
surance agent ? — Certainly not. 

2268. I do not say it actually is, but it is pre- 
sumably the interest of every insurance company 
to detect crime, because every crime is a fraud 
on the company ? — Quite so. 

2269. You never had that assistance from 
insurance companies ? — Not once in the whole 
of the seven years. I should like to put in a 
case of a child beggar in the street, insured for 
2u /. 12 .-?., in a filthy condition, taken from the 
beggar, and sent to an industrial school. It 
was subsequently discovered that the death of 
that child would have brought to its owner 
20/. 12.9., insured in the Liverpool Legal Friendly 
Society. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Friday next, at Tweh^ o'clock. 
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1 



The following letter, and enclosed statements, 
are read by the Chairman : — 

Justices' Room, 
Town Hall, Leicester, 
My Lord, 10 July 1890. 

I beg to enclose a copy of the eyidence in a 
case heard by the borough magistrates this 
morning, and which I mentioned to your Lordship. 

It will be seen that the child in question was 
insured for 30 5. 

Eleven of the woman's children died in infancy, 
and it has been ascertained that two of that 
number were also insured for the same sum each, 
neither being more than 12 months. Inquiries 
are still being made as to whether any of the 
other children were insured ; should this prove to 
have been the case I will let your Lordship know. 

I have, &c. 
V signed) R, R. BlackwelL 
The Right Reverend 
The Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 

\Endorsement'\ Walker v. Rodwell (James) 
and Scott (Elizabeth), charged with neglect of 
George Rodwell, an infant. Convicted, Rodwell, 
six weeks; Scott, three months, hard labour. 
Copy Minutes of Evidence. . 

Frederick William Lcwitty upon his oath, saith : 

1 am a physician and surgeon ; on the 5th 
May last the female defendant came to my sur- 
gery with a child, named George Rodwell, aged 
two months. It was suffering from atrophy, or 
wasting. 1 saw . the child on numerous occa- 
sions between that dav and 5th July instant, 
when it died. The child from the first was not 
properly attended, both as regards food and 
clothing. On three or four occasions I found 
the child alone in the house. I prescribed milk 
and water. I spoke to the female defendant 
several times. I warned her as to her neglect, 
and told her that if anything happened to the 
child she would get into trouble. 1 particularly 
remember the 3rd July instant. I then found 
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the child alone in the house, I found the feed- 
ing-bottle empty, fittings in a shocking condition, 
teat very foul. I made a post-mortem examina- 
tion of the body of the child, by direction of the 
coroner. I found no organic disease which 
would account for the child's death. The wast- 
ing was due to neglect in feeding. In my opinion, 
had my instructions been carried out, the child 
might have been alive now. I never saw the 
male defendant. I did not give a certificate on 
the death of the child, i did not prescribe 
laudanum, and was not aware that it was being 
given. The normal weight of a child of the age 
ol the deceased one would be lOJ lbs. 

Richard Walker y on his oath, saith : — 

I am an inspector of the Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. On Friday last, 4th 
July 1690, 1 visited the house of the defendants, 
3, Bailey's - yard, Sandacre-street. I saw the 
female defendant, who gave her name as Eliza- 
beth Rodwell, wife of James Rodwell. I told 
her that I had received a complaint about her 
infant child, George Rodwell. At my fequest 
she produced the child apd the feeding-bottle. 
The child was exceedingly emaciated ; the scalp 
was caked with dirt. I called the attention of 
the (emale defendant to it. She said all her 
children had been like that. She took off the 
child's napkin, which was cold and wet. The 
child's buttocks were red and raw. There was 
some milk in the feeding- bottle quite sour. 
The teat and tubes were clogged with milk. I 
gave her the money for new fittings for the 
bottle, which she procured whilst I remained. 
She gave me some fresh milk, and I fed the 
child, which had been making a low cry during 
the time I was there, but which ceased when I 
fed it. It took the milk ravenously, and soon 
went to sleep. I told her I should report her 
for neglect. She admitted having given the 
child laudanum ; two drops at night and two 
drops in the morning. I asked her if the child 
was insured. She hesitated, and then produced 
a book, showing the child to be insured in the 
N 4 RoyaJ 
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Koyal London Friendly Society for 30*. She 
said fihe had had 13 children, 11 having 
died in infancy. I told her I should come 
again in the evening and see' her husband. 
She had told me she was married to the 
male defendant. Before leaving I examined 
the child's bed ; bolster and pillow black with 
dirt ; piece o\ calico used as a sheet ; ofl'ensive 
through vomit. I went again the same evening 
nt 8.4/) ; saw both delendants. I told him the 
female defendant had said in the afternoon that 
she had given the child laudanum. He said he 
did not know of it. That she had told me she 
had been feeding it on corn-flour, boiled bread, 
and biscuits ; but not for the last three weeks, a8 
the child would not take them. He said, " Yes, 
she has been giving it food." I told them both 
1 should report them for neglect. Kodwell said, 
** You can't do anything at me." I went to the 
house next morning, 5th instant, at 11.45, and 
weighed the child ; it weighed 6 lbs. 8 ozs. 
The female defendant stated to me that the 
vicar of the parish had sent a pint of milk a day 
since 21st June. 

Examined by Jfodweli. 
You said : " I washed the bottle every night, 
it was my job "; there was milk boiling on the 
fire at the time, and Rodwell said, " Look here, 
we don't pine our children." The female defen- 
dant told me she was the wife of Thomas Scott, 
dyer, who is living, and that she had been living 
with Rodwell for the past 16 years. 

Mary Bale, upon her oath, saith : — 

I live next door to the defendants. They have 
lived together next door to me since just before 



Christmas. I knew the child now dead. She 
used to fro away, locking it up in the bedroom, 
and leaving it alone. She was a glove -stitcher, 
working at home. The child was left for three 
or four nours at a time. I have several times taken 
the feeding-bottle away from the child, in con- 
sequence of its filthy condition. 1 have heard 
the child crying hour after hour. I have several 
times spoken to Scott about the child, telling her 
she ought to be ashamed of herself for leaving it ; 
and that she would get into trouble. A few 
weeks ago she told me she had not given the 
child the doctor *s medicine ; and only had the 
doctor in case anything happened. Last Thurs- 
day, when she came home, she woke the child, 
who cried, and I heard her say, " You little 

b , I wish I could tie your jaws up before 

this time to-morrow." I have seen a great deal 
of beer go into the house before breakfast. La-t 
Friday night, after Inspector Walker had been 
down, Rodwell said, *• It would be better if the 

b inspector came and stirred up the closet 

pans than stir up a half-dead kid." 

A newspaper cutting, containing the following 
extract, is also read : — 

Mr. Justice Charles, in charging the grand 
jury at Newcastle Assizes, yesterday, referred 
to a case in which the parents were indicted for 
causing the death of their child through culpable 
neglect, and said it was a question whether some 
legislation ought not to take place ; not for pre- 
venting entirely the insurance of children's lives, 
but, at all events, for preventing the proceeds of 
the insurance from getting into the pockets of 
the parents of the children. 

It is directed that the foregoing be inserted in 
the Minutes of Evidence. 



Mr. WILLIAM CROOKS, is called in ; and Examined, as follows : 



Ckairmou, 

2270. Where do you live?— At No. 28, 
Northumberland-street, Poplar, East« 

2271. What is your occupation? — I am a 
journeyman cooper. 

2272. Would you object to telling us what 
your Mreekly wage is ? — Certainly not : 2 /. 

2273. I think you have some objections to the 
Children's Life Insurance Bill ; would you 
kindly state those objections to the Committee ? 
— My objection to the Bill is the payment of the 
funeral insurance money to the undertaker ; if 
that was all the expense that workmen were 
put to, undoubtedly the Conunittee would be 
justified in pushing forward a Bill of this de- 
scription, but it i^ not so. Amongst the working 
men who have a great difficulty in making both 
ends meet from week to week, unless they pre- 
pare themselves for the emergency tor meeting 
these and other expenses, if death should over- 
take one of their children, and the consequence 
would be that they are plunged into debt not 
only for the funeral expenses, but for the various 
other expenses that would be necessarily 
attendant on the funeral, and incidental to it. 

2274. Do you mean by the " incidental ex- 
penses ^ of the funt- rml, the doctor, for instance ? 
— And the black to be obtained for the parents 



Chairman — continued. 

on account of the children, which you must 
know, amongst the very poor, is looked upon as 
necessary. For poor people not to show a little 
respect to those they have buried, is looked 
upon as a kind of disgrace by those amongst 
whom they live. 1 may say that I do not know 
another working man who is so well acquainted 
with his own class as I am. I know some 
thousands of families, and out of the whole of 
those families, I do not know one neglectful 
mother. I find always mothers willing and very 
ready to make every sacrifice to keep their child- 
ren alive, and it seems to me to be the case that 
the most thrifty of the very poor alway insure. 
I do not find m my experience anyone who has 
not that maternal afl^cction for tneir children 
which it seems to be the general opinion that we 
lack as {)oor people. There is also an argument 
brought forward in favour of the Bill with re- 
gard to neglect to call in a doctor. I may say 
that any chemist in a poor neighbourhood would 
be willing to tell you that there is an immense 
amount of suffering which is caused by want of 
knowledge, and more frequently by want of 
fimds to pay the doctor. It lu^pens very often, 
that a dock labourer for instance hMs only 'got one 
day on in the week, and on coming home, if he 

^ finds 
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Chairman — oontinued. 

finds one of his children sick, the first thing he 
says to his wife is, " What have you done? '' She 
will eay, " I have been to the chemist to get some- 
thing for it." A neighbour would probably have 
recommended something, and out of his very 
small earnings he cannot get enough money to 
call in the doctor, or if he does, he has to borrow 
the necessary fee to pay him ; it is not out of 
want of natural affection on the part of either 
father or mother, it is only the want of the ne- 
cessary funds to pay the doctor that leads to his 
frequently not being called in. 

2275. Is there anything else you wish to say 
to the Committee? — Yes, I might say that if 
this Bill becomes law we shall in all probability 
go back to the old times of "friendly leads/' 
which were of frequent occurrence, held in 
public-houses ; it was a common thing when a 
man had lost a child for a friend to go about 
remarking, " So-and-so has lost a child, and we 
are going to have a friendly lead to help him.** 
The consequence was that many would go to the 
public-house where it was held, and put their 
sixpences in the plate, and spend, perhaps, a shilling 
for the good of the house, and as likely as not 
wind-up with a good round ** drunk '* all round. 
Now, when this insurance system came in people 
would very naturally say that they would not 
give their shillings to help people who could 
help themselves, i know instances of people 
who lave got enormous sums through the assist- 
ance of their friends. I know one instance in 
which 18 /. had been gathered, whereas if it had 
been known that the parties had been insured 
the chances are that the parties who had put 
their money into the plate would not have put 
in anything at all, and if assurance is interfered 
with, the consequence may be that we may come 
back to that state of things; my neighbour 
would say to me, ** If the money is to go to the 
undertaker, let the undertaker insure, I will not." 
Further, it appears to me that this Bill as it 
stands now would not prevent collusion be- 
tween the person insuring and the undertaker ; 
the undertaker might offer some clothes to be 
worn, and if there was a very bad father or mother 
there uould be nothing to prevent them pawn- 
ing those clothes to get drink. Under any cir- 
cumstances a bad mother will be a bad mother, 
whether there is an insurance upon the child or not ; 
it amounts to the same thing. If there is a father 
or mother who is likely to put an end to their 
child's life (I am not acquainted with any such 
people) they would be just as likely, or more 
likely, to put an end to it quickly, so that they 
should not be troubled with it ; but, practically, 
the longer one has a child the more likely affec- 
tion is to spring up in the parents. With regard 
to the remarks which have fallen in the sick- 
room, " It would be a blessing if this child were 
to die,'* I may say that that is a common remark 
in a sick-room with poor people when they see 
their child suffering, not knowing whether it will 
live or die, the poor people would say, " Rather 
would I see it dead," and not unnaturally ; but 
not with the ulterior motive of seeing the money 
come in. I have a boy 1 1 months old, not an 
ordinary child, but an exceptionally fine lad. 
When he was a month old he was very ill, and I 
myself have prayed by the bed, ** God grant that he 
(142.) 



Chairman — continued. 

may not live a quarter of an hour." What would 
have been the cry if there had been an inquest 
upon that child, and it was said that I had made 
the remark that it would be a good job if it 
would be dead ? Supposing it had been insured, 
the remark would have been declared to have 
been made on account of the insurance. I can- 
not see how this Bill will meet the case it is in* 
tended to meet; if there are bad fathers and 
mothers then the criminal law should be able to find 
them out. With reference to medical jurisprudence, 
there is a continual conflict of evidence amongst 
the doctors as to whether a parent has neglected 
her child, whilst those who have lived amongst 
them for years are better able to tell than the 
doctors. One doctor will argue that the child 
has been neglecti^d, and another will argue that 
it is not starvation, but that it is suffering from 
some complaint by reason of which it cannot 
assimilate its food. There are many instances of 
lung complaints, which, as you know, carry the 
children off very rapidly, and the cause is ordi- 
narily attributed to natural death. If this occurs 
in a very poor case, and one of the jury were to 
ask, ** Is it insured?" and the answer should be, 
" Yes," then an immediate suspicion runs through 
the mind of the jury that the child has not been 
properly cared for. One might say that the 
doctors were inclined rather to court inquest for 
the sake of the fee, than to give a certificate of 
death. My reason for saying this is, that in very 
poor neighbourhoods, where this class of people 
live, the doctor would, perhaps, only charge 
sixpence for his visit, and he would have to sit 
and prescribe lor 40 odd patients before he could 
make up the guinea fee which he would get at 
the inquest, earning it in a very few moments, 
because you know that ihe doctor generally only 
stops a few momenta, and says that he was called 
in at a very late period of the case and could not 
give a certificate ; but that as far as he can say, 
it was death from natural causes. Now, poor 
people do not like inquests, but still they court 
every inquiry from their neighbours as to why 
their children die. I do not think you could 
inflict a greater hardship upon a poor mother 
than to say that her child has not been properly 
cared for ; enormous sacrifices are made by the 
poor, which are quite unknown to any except 
those who live amongst them. A mother has 
frequently to go out and do a day's washing and 
leave her little one at home, not because she 
does not love it, but because she could not afford 
to be stopping ar home and administering to her 
child all that is necessary ; the circumstances of 
her life prevent it. Then, as to the insurance 
covermg the cost of the funeral, I know a case at 
the present moment where the insurance was 
considerably below the cost of the funeral, and 
where the parlies owe 7 5. 6rf. for the doctor's 
bill at the present moment, and where they have 
had to run themselves into debt to get the other 
necessaries attending the funeral. It seems to 
me that a man or a woman who is very poor, who 
has taken the trouble to insure against those 
risks, at least should have some say as to how the 
money should be spent. I have thought over 
the matter carefully, and I talked it over with 
other people. We say that if there is a bad case 
which we know, and where the coroner and the 
O jury 
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Chairman — continued. 

jury think there is reasonable evidence to suppose 
the child was neglected, but where it was not 
possible to convict before a court of law, the 
coroner should have discretion to say, '*We 
will bury this child for you." Under those cir- 
cumstances it might be good, but under existing 
circumstances what is proposed is very bad, and 
it will mean that the insurance companies, in this 
instance, will recoup themselves to an enormous 
amount for the very reason that hundreds, and I 
may say thousands, of policies will lapse ; parents 
will refuse to pay that other people may take 
the money which they have been paying for. 
The insurance companies, I take it, can aftbrd to 
look on with indifference as far as this Bill is 
concerned, but >ve cannot. It will raise up this 
question again. The pest of society is the tally- 
man : it will give him an opportunity of coming 
round and oflfering to supply black for the little 
oncF, and so the wife would run into debt again 
with the tallyman ; the insurance companies have 
rescued us from that position. I do not doubt 
for a moment that the insurance companies are 
making a profit; but, pince there is no other go- 
between, we have no alternative but to insure to 
secure ourselves from these expenses in such 
times of trouble. 

2276. Is there anything else that you would 
wish to say ? — I do not think there is anything. 

2277. You say you know thousands of the 
working classes, and do not know a single case 
of a bad father or a bad mother ? — That is so. 

2278. If, on the other hand, you were to read 
the evidence which has been fjiven before this 
Committee, and to find that it showed clearly 
that there were a great many bad fiathers and 
bad mothers amongst the working classes, 
generally, you would not be disposed, I suppose, 
to say that all that evidence was false ? — Cer- 
tainly not ; but 1 should say it was no criterion 
because those gentlemen who have given evidence 
only meet one case here and there, the same as 
the judges who try these cases, whereas we meet 
the whole of these people ; the vast majority. 

2279. Would you say it was speaking ill of 
the working classes if 1 were to say there might 
be as many as one in a 1,000 of them bad 
men ? — J should say, before I read your Lord- 
ehip*s speech, that I had come to that conclusion 
from what I hat! read, that it was possible there 
might be one in a 1,000, but I said, "Would 
it be fair to punish 999 in the endeavour to find 
this one ?" 

2280. As a matter of fact, have you consi- 
dered ; supposing there were amongst the 
working classes that one man in a 1,000 who 
was capable of putting away his child, how 
many would that come to all over England ? — I 
have read your statement upon that. 

2281. But have you considered the question 
at all as a matter of figures ? — I take your figure 
for it that it was 600. 

2282. Supposing there are 15,000,000 working 
people in England; are there as many ? — I scarcely 
think so. 

2283. Take it that there are 10,000,000, if 
you take one man in a 1,000 who is capable of 
doing this evil thing, it would come to a great 
many out of 10,000,000 ?— I would beg to direct 



CAairmifn— continued. 

your attention to the fact that all of those are 
not insured. 

2284. But I WAS speaking of the one man in a 
1,000 who is a bad character amongst working 
men ; do you say that one man in a 1,000 is 
about your idea of the proportion of bad men to 
good men amongst the working men ? — I should 
cot say that ; 1 should say the proportion of bad 
men might be greater, but that the want of 
paternal affection is even less than that. Even 
a bad man may be, and probably is, very fond of 
his children. 

2285. Will you take my calculation. I put 
it that there are 600,000 children now insured 
in Great Britain. I believe the number of policies 
amounts to 2,000,000. Now, if you take it that 
one child in 1 ,000 is put away by foul means that 
would give 600 on that 600,000, would it not ? 
—Yes. 

2286. It would be a great deal more on the 
2,000,000, would it not ?- Of course it would. 

2287. Then, without any libel on the working 
classes, I miuht have said that there are 1,000 child- 
ren put to death foully in England. I am taking 
now the insured cases ; if I had said that there 
were 1,000 children probalily put to death every 
year for the sake of their insurance you would 
regard that, probably, as a great libel upon the 
working classes ; yet it. would only come, upon 
your own showing, to one child in 1,000 being 
foully dealt with ; would that be afoul libel upon 
the working classes? — Yes, certainly it would; 
you might as well say of the criminal classes that 
the whole public should be punished for the ex- 
ceptional case. 

2268. What I want to get from you is this; 
you say it is not a libel on the working classes to 
say that one in 1,001) would be capable of putting 
away his child? — I have no knowledge of that;! 
take your Lord&hip's figures for tliat. 

2289. What I want to point out to you is that 
in that case, taking it only at one in 1,000, 
and taking the number of children insured at 
2,000,000, or allowing for double policies at 
1,500,000 children, that one in 1,000 children 
done away with in the whole number of 1,500,000 
would give a very large number of children done 
away with every year ; yet you yourself admit 
that' to say that there is one bad man in 1,000 
of the working men would bono libel upon them? 
— Admitting that it might be so, is not the 
criminal law effective enough to find this one 
in 1,000, rather than punish the whole of them ? 

2290. Quite so, if that were possible; but I 
am only dealing at this moment with the com- 
plaints of those who impute it as a foul libel on 
the working classes, whereas you yourself would 
admit that one in 1,000 of them may be capable 
of doing this? — I say it is possible, but I have 
no means of finding that out, such as your Lord- 
ship would have. 

2291. If I were right, as a matter of fact it 
would not be a great libel upon the working 
classes, on your own showing ? — You must not 
take it in that way ; the working classes say 
the exception is the one, and that they are the 
999. 

2292. Is it any imputation wpon 999 if I say 
the odd one is a man capable of doing evil ? — 

But 
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But when there is a suspicion throTvn out, and 
DO particular person is singled out^ every indi- 
vidual man feels as if he were accused. 

2293. May I ask are you acquainted with the 
provisions of the Friendly Societies Act? — I 
cannot say that I am. 

2294. I daresay yon know this: that the 
Friendly Societies Act imposed certain restric- 
tions upon child insurance. It said that a child 
under a certain «ge should not be insured for 
more than a certain sum, and it required very 
careful provisions about the doctor's certificate, 
and the registrar's certificate. Why do you 
think the Legislature, when it was passing the 
Friendly Societies Act in the interest of the 
working classes, put in all those safeguards and 
protections; was it to prevent crime, do you 
think ; could there have been any other object ? 
— As we at present work, taking the existing state 
of aftairs under which we live, we take the con- 
struction of your Bill to be fairly good, with the 
exception of how the money is to be spent% J 
say nothing as to the amount. 

2295. You do not object to the amount? — 
Certainly not. 

2296. It is only as to the one provision of the 
money going to the undertaker? — Exactly. I 
think your Lordships should know I was the 
cause of a certain resolution being adopted by 
the representative body, which I will have mucn 
pleasure in handing in. 

2297. We will deal with that presently. The 
Friendly Societies Act contains a number of 
provisions which you yourself think were pro- 
visions against a peraon naking a profit upon the 
death of his child. Do you consider those pro- 
visions were a libel upon the working classes 
generally ? — I should think not. 

2298/ Then, if they were not, and if you feel 
that it was right that there should be restrictions 
to prevent crime, there was no libel upon the good 
working roan in that? — But we look upon it in 
this way : we want that the law shall be a terror 
to evil-doers, and no restriction upon the law- 
abiding man. 

2299. The Friendly Societies Act contains a 
number of restrictions to prevent crime ; did the 
Friendly Societies Act in making those restric- 
tions take it for granted that every working man 
would be a bad man, or only that some of them 
would be bad men ? — Undoubtedly they took it 
for granted that some would. 

23C0. Then when the Friendly Societies Act 
made a number of restrictions to pi*event bad 
workiug men doing wrong, they passed no libel 
upon all the good men, who would not do wrong ? 
— It would not injure the good men. 

2301 . I am not speaking of injury ; I am speak- 
ing of the libel. The Act was framed upon the 
principle that a certain niunber of working men 
might do what was wrong, and therefore those 
restrictions were put in to prevent their doing 
what was wrong ; was not that so ? — Yes. 

2302. Passing restrictions to prevent people 
from doing wrong is no libel upon those good 
men who would not do wrong, is it? — Certainly 
not. 

2303. Supposing for the sake of argument 
that those restrictions were not sufficient, is it 
any libel upon the working man to make those 

(142.) 
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restrictions sufiicient, observing all along that 
they only apply to bad working men ? — It 
comes in here ; you are asking the good working 
man to sufier equally with the bad working man. 
2304. That is another question altogether 
from what I am asking you to consider. 
Whether it is right or just that good men should 
suffer for the bad is another question, but what 
you and others have dwelt very sti'ongly upon is 
the suppoaed libel upon the working-man. Is 
not every restriction an imputation upon some- 
body. If every man were good there would be 
no need for restriction? — I should not take it 
that way. I should not take it as a libel upon 
me that you made the present Criminal Law 
Amendment Act touch persons which the 
present law would not touch; but I should 
object to being punished for die sake of 
others. 

2305. Bnt taking the present law as it stands, 
would you consider it a libel ? — I should say it 
did not libel me, but I am here to speak of the 
second clause of the proposed Bill. 

2306. You say it would compel you to pay all 
the money now insured for to the undertaker ? — 
That is so. 

2307. That is to say, if you had insured your 
child for 5 L or 6 /., and this Act were passed, 
the whole of that would have to go to the under- 
taker ? — Yes. 

2308. But that would only mean as regards 
insurances already eff*ected ; it would not affect 
the insurances afterwards, because you need not 
insure in that case for more tlian the cost of a 
respectable funeral ; the balance which you 
assume would go to the undertaker would only 
apply to those policies already existing ? — But 
the difficulty that would occur is, that the exists 
ing insurancea, I take it, are for veiy little more 
than are laid down in your Bill, and for under 
12 months they would be practiojilly less. 

2309. But I want to put it to you that this 
idea of enriching the undertaker, would only 
apply to policies now existing for considerable 
sums. Supposing the Bill were passed and the 
payment of the money would go to the under- 
taker, then the working man would not insure 
for more than would pay for a respectable 
funeral ; he would not be so foolish as to insure 
to put money into the pocket of the undertaker 
in excess of the cost of the funeral ? — I think the 
pcor would not insure at all umler those circum- 
stances. 

2310. Now, upon the question of payment of 
the doctor ; how is the doctor paid where the 
child does not die, but recovers? — That is a 
labour of Jove ; one would rather spend a sove- 
reign to get his child's health restored than he 
would spend a shilling to help to bury it. 

2311. But you were speaking of the doctor's 
expenses as being anaongst the things for which 
parents insure ? — -Not necessarily. 

2312. I thought I understood you to say that 
it was greatly objected, that if you were to pay 
the money to the undertaker only, there would 
be nothing over to pay to the doctor?— -I did say 
so. 

2313. I want to know from what funds is the 
doctor paid now, if the child does not die? — It 
has to come out of the weekly wage of the men. 

O 2 2314. Are 
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Chairman — continued. 

2314. Are there no such things as sick clubs 
or club doctors ? — For children, 1 do not know 
of any. 

2315. In friendly societies a man can get 
medical attendance for his whole family for so 
much a month, can he not ?— I do not know that 
he can. 

2316. When a child dies is the doctor paid in 
some othor manner ? — In poor neighbourhoods he 
very rarely, never, except isolated cases, allows 
a bill to run, but is paid at the time, and this 
money is frequently borrowed from a poor neigh- 
bour. 

2317. In the case of a child dying the doctor's 
fee is no heavier, is it, than in the case of a child 
recovering ? — No. 

2318. Then if a doctor is paid from some other 
source than the insurance when the child recovers, 
can he not be paid from the same source when 
the child dies? — The usual plan is that the 
woman goes to her neighbour and says, '* When 
my child gets better Mrs. Brown or Mrs. Jones 
I will pay you oft' the money you have been kind 
enough to lend me to pay the doctor." 

2319 Would that not be the same thing when 
the child died ; could not Mrs. Brown lend and 
be repaid in just the same way ? — That might be 
so ; but here is the fact ; poor people have in- 
sured themselves against possible loss, and, having 
paid 3 /., 4 /., or 5 /. as the case might be, to 
know that the undertaker would get the money 
which would have paid that debt, is doubly hard 
upon the poor. 

2320. 1 could understand that objection if my 
Bill were retrospective, but if you observe that 
my clause as proposed is entirely prospective and 
not to apply to the past at all, would not that 
make a very great difference in your mind? — 
Supposing it does not affect me at all, but only 
affects those who may have children in the future, 
I would ask would not the hardship be as great 
upon those who may have children in the future 
as upon those who have children at the present 
moment ? Of course we, who are now insured, 
should say this has nothing to do with us ; let 
those who like fight it out. 

2321. Your point was that the money would 
go to the undertaker, and that the money would 
practically be confiscated ? — Yes. 

2322. But if I made it to applv only to in- 
surances hereafter to be effected, then as I have 
said, the parent would not insure for 4 /. or 5 /.; 
he would insure only for what would pay for the 
funeral and what would pay the doctor; in that 
case the confiscation of the money would not take 
place, it vould not be there to confiscate? — It 
\%onld not be there, neither would the poor 
people insure. 

2323 . You say if the Bill were passed the 
working classes would be so offended that they 
would cease to insure ?— Yes. 

2324. Supposing for the sake of argument that 
it were made clear to the working man that the 
passing of this Bill was the only way of prevent- 
ing a considerable amount of child murder, would 
they say, rather than that our feelings should 
be hurt we would prefer that a considerable 
number of children every year should be mur- 
dered ; would that be the tning vou would think 
that the honest, kindly, respectable working man 



Chairman — continued, 
would say ?--He would still oppose it ; he would 
say, let those who commit the crime be punished, 
not those who do not. 

2325. But this is a question not of punish- 
ing but of preventing crime ?— But will it? 

232H. I want to ask you this : Supposing the 
great majority of working men of whom I think 
as hi<e;hly as you do, and of whom I have spoken 
fa^g^jjj were told that by giving up certain 
privileges which they now possess, they would 
ensure not the punishment but the prevention of 
child murder, do you really mean to say that the 
working men are so selfish and so indifferent to 
crime that they would be willing that a large 
number of children should be murdered rather 
than that they should lose these privileges ; do 
you think that would fairly represent the feel- 
ings of the working classes of whom you are the 
representative? — If I were to put that to my 
fellow workmen they would say, what are our 
legislators about that they do not make a lau- to 
punish those who commit the crime. 

2327. But I am speaking of legislation, the 
object of which is to prevent, not to punish ? — 
My argument is that the crime would be the 
same, that taking the Bill as it is, it would not 
reduce the amount of crime. 

2328. Except the working man is billing there 
should be this prevention ?— The working men 
contend that it would not prevent it. 

2329. My point is this: do you think if it could 
be shown to the working classes that it would 
prevent crime, they would still say, whether it 
can be shown to prevent murder or not, we still 
object to it ? Do not you think that would be a 
greater libel upon the working man than any- 
thing I have said? — But they would answer, 
show me that it would prevent murder. 

2330. Then you and 1 are quite agreed that if 
the working men could be shown that, they 
would be willing to give up some privilege ? — 
But as I said before, will it prevent? You 
would have some difficulty in showing that it 
would prevent. 

2331. But if it could be shown that it would 
prevent? — But 1 am ui opinion it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to show that ; in fact that you 
could not do it. 

2332. Finally, as i understand, the only clause 
in this Bill to which you take serious exception 
is the clause as to paying the undertaker? — 
That is so. 

2333. You do not object to the other part ? — 
No ; but I may remark that the Bill, as it stands, 
would not prevent collusion between the under- 
taker and tne bad parent, not even excepting that 
part of the sixth clause relating to punishment, 
which deals with articles supplied, because neces- 
saries might be in the shape of " black," and it 
would nor prevent a bad mother or a bad father 
from selling those things to get drink. 

Earl Spencer, 

2334. You do not belong to any insurance 
company as an official in any way ? — No. 

2335. Not as a collector^ or anything of that 
sort?-— No. 

2336. Have you ever belonged to one in that 
way ? — Never. 

2337. I understand from what you have 

answered 
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Earl Sp«ic^— continued, 

answered to the Bight Reverend Chairman, that 
you do not object to the present law on friendly 
societies relating to infant insurance ? — No. 

2338. And you would not object to those 
clauses which refer to that subject being modi- 
fied to meet the case, if it be that they give un 
incentive to infant crime ? — I think 1 told his 
Lordship that the only way in which it seems to 
me to be possible to make them preventive, 
would be that the coroner should have power, 
where he thought there was neglect, t^ take the 
whole of the money away from the parents and 
bury the child himself. 

2339. You said that you thought the proper 
way was for the law to punish the evil-doer ? — 
Yes. 

2340. Are you not aware that sometimes there 
is very nearly moral proof of guilt without legal 
proof? — Yes. 

2341. Would you not think there being some 
cases of that sort, that it might be desirable to 
take measures to prevent them ? — I would 
endeavour to prevent them in the way I have 
just said, 

2342. We have had various suggestions made. 
Of course there is the suggestion of the Bill, 
which 1 understand you object to, as to paying 
the insurance money direct to the undertaker; 
but there have been other suggestions made, such 
as doing away with the insurance of children 
under one year ; and some people have gone even 
further than that. Would that be very much of 
a detriment to the lionest working classes, who 
are no doubt in the very large majority? — 
Coming to that, I gave it very serious considera- 
tion, and I find that the sum for which children 
are usually insured, if only one policy is in 
existence, is so small that it would not cover the 
expenses, so that it would not be necessary to 
limit the age to over 12 months. 

2343. Do you mean the sum is so low that it 
hardly pays the funeral expenses? — It hardly 
pays the funeral expenses. 

2344. Then you would not object to doing 
away with the insurance of children under the 
age of one year? — I should object to abolish it. 

1 have lost a child under three months old, but I 
have never had any money out of an insurance 
company nince I have been insured. I had lost 
three children before then. My first child cost 
me 2 /. 3 s. to bury it, although we did it in the 
plainest possible manner. I had to pay the 

2 /. Zd, out of my earnings, so that I was not 
likely to do it in an extravagant manner ; and 
seeing that I had no home, and that I was living 
in furnished apartments, it was very necessary 
for me to exercise very great care ; but that 
three months' child cost me 2 /. 3 s., and the in- 
surance company would not give anything like 
that for a three months' child, not for the penny 
a week. 

2345. How was that amount made up ? — I 
cannot give you the particulars, but I could 
send you the bill ; it all went to the under- 
taker. 

2346. We have had evidence given before this 
Committee that a child could be buried for about 
1 /., or under ? — They must have been very for- 
tunate parents, and it could not have been in 
London. 

(142.) 



Earl Spencer — continued. 

2347. Do you think that the usual charge for 
the burial of a working man's child would be 
more than 1/. ?— Yes, in most places. All I 
know is that in Liverpool, where I was then, I 
lost one of my children ; we ordered the coffin 
from the undertiiker ; the undertaker brought a 
cab and took the wife and a friend to the ceme- 
tery ; they carried the coffin to the grave, and 
the total cost was 27 s. %d,\ but I ought to say 
nothing would shame me more than to have such 
a funeral as that at home, at my house. Being 
in a country place I did not think it so very 
hard, but i did feel it very hard, although 1 
should have been still more ashamed if I had 
been surrounded by friends who knew me. 

2348. You would be surprised to be told that 
the Committee have had pretty clear evidence 
that it could be done with the carriage to con- 
vey the body, and all for about 15*.? — I cannot 
believe it; 1 would say it could not take place in 
London. 

Cliairmnn. 

2349. You would not believe it if we produced 
to you the list of undertaking firms from more 
than one part of London, in which they advertise 
that they will do it for this sum ? — I would be 
glad to ask the undertaker if he would be willing 
to undertake it as he puts it in his window with- 
out any incidentals. I think you would find rfie 
contrary would be the fact 

Earl Spencer. 

2350. In your opinion it would be a serious 
detriment to working men, if they could not in- 
sure the funeral, and other expenses of children 
under one year? — I do not take it that way. 
Children under a year for a penny a week are 
not insured tor a sufficient amount to cover the 
funeral expenses. 

2351. Is it within your own knowledge that 
they are not insured for sufficient to cover their 
own expenses ? — I think I qualified that by 
saying, " If there was only one policy in existence 
for a penny a week." The difficulty is to get a 
man who can afford to pay more than a penny a 
week ; I could give many instances which came 
under my notice during the dock strike, but that 
is beyond the question of whether they could 
afford to pay more. 

2352. In your opinion it is desirable to keep 
up the possibility of poor men insuring the lives 
ot children under a year? —Yes, seeing that 
under the circumstances 1 have mentioned they 
could not make a profit upon it. 

2353. You would be against their making a 
profit, I presume ? — I think the existing state of 
affairs is good. 

2354. Do you think they often do make a 
profit under the existing state of things ? — If 
you take it that the man's wife gets an old black 
skirt and a black hat, and the man himself gets a 
pair of black trousers and a black hat ; if you call 
that making a profit, I would admit that they get 
a profit. 

2355. No, I mean money that they can spend 
in drink ? — My contention as to that would be,, 
not that I have found any such cases, but that 

Eeople who would be inclined to do that would 
ave still greater opportunities of dcing so if this 
03 Bill , 
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Earl Spencer — continued. 

Bill passed, because they would go back to the 
old practice of the " friendly lead,'* and then be 
likely to go in for a thorough good drunk. 

2356. Then another suggestion is that in 
infant life insurance the sum paid should be 
applied as in a fire insurance, on the principle of 
inaemnity, where only an amount equivalent to 
that which ifl actually lost is paid ; that would 
prevent any profit being made ? — The question 
would be what was the actual loss. I have now 
a suit of clothes on, which cost 1 /., as a work- 
man. I cannot get any more consistently with 
attending to my wife and mx children. I am 
glad to get those. If I lose my little one I must 
change my brown suit for a black suit, and I 
must come upon the insurance company, and say, 
" You must indemnify me." 

2357. Granting that that might be covered by 
insurance, and the medical expenses might also 
be covered, provided you could prove you have 
been out of pocket, would you object to that ? — 
Although I may pay my doctor, still in that case 
it does not cover the expenses I am put to. He 
walks into my house, and says that my child 
must have Liebig*s extract, or sherry or cham- 
pagne ; I must then go hawking about to 
charitable institutions, or go begging or borrow- 
ing to supply these things. 

2358. That would be covered by the proposal 
that the legitimate expenses will be paid out of 
the insurance? — If all the legitimate expenses 
were paid then we would not have any objection 
to the Bill at all ; but the weak point of it comes 
in here ; that this very bad fellow, whom the Bill 
aims at, would still have the opportunity of getting 
rid of these things which would be looked upon 
as necessaries by the good man. 

2359. You have spoken, first of all, which I 
undera«tand perfectly, about the difficulty that 
would ensue when they took the hat round, of 
going to the public-house and drinking, but I did 
not quite understand the further objection you 
made about the tallyman ; what is a tallyman ; 
it is ignorance on my part not to know ; you 
might explain what you mean? — I think the 
Comniittee ought to know that. He is the man 
who knocks at your door, and wants to know, 
*^ Whether you want any drapery ?" ** Can we 
supply you with any black ? " Can we do this dress 
for you; anything in my line ?" He ofl^ers to sell 
a suit of cloths, such as I have on, for 35 jt. ; if I 
were a man who had nothing whatever to do at 
all, I should jump at the opportunity of having 
a suit anfl paying him, say, 6 ef . a week or what- 
ever I could. 

2360. What do you object to in him ? — 1 object 
to his prices, and also, if my wife were a bad 
woman, there would be nothing to prevent her 
taking this cloth to the pawnshop, leaving me to 
fight the battle out. Your Lordships have known, 
no doubt, cases of men being summoned to the 
county court for goods which have been supplied 
to the wife by the tallyman. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

2361. Do the doctors want, as a rule, imme- 
diate payment ? — Yes ; in poor neighbour- 
hoods. 

2362. And the usual charge would be about 
sixpence or one shilling ? — If the doctor sees you 



Lord JTi/znatri^— continued. 

at the dispensary it is sixpence, but coming to 
your house he usually wants 1 s. M. 

2363. Do we understand, then, that the 
friendly leads at public-houses have practically 
come to an end ? — Yes, I do say so ; in isolated 
cases they do take place now, but practically 
they are unknown. 

2364. How lon^ have they been unknown, do 
you think ? — It might be possible for me to walk 
about Limehouse and Poplar and find a friendly 
lead taking place on a Saturday night, but years 
ago every "jerry shop," as we qbII it, had a 
friendly lead on ; now you might go round the 
pai*ish and only find one going on; I think they 
are putting a stop to it, 

2365. How long ago has it gone down? — 
Practically, I think, I may say ten years. 

2366. Among shoeblack boys, of whom I 
know something, it was very common, and when- 
ever one member of their families died they did 
that? — It might be that they did, but I was 
taking it as a general thing, speaking as a man 
who walks about the street on Saturday night, 
and sees nearly everything that is going on. 

2367. You think good has come of insurance? 
—Yes. 

2368. Then, with reference to the proportion 
of working men who insure, could you give the 
Committee any idea of that? — I should say 
rather more than half, to my knowledge ; we 
have 89 working at my place ; I do not know any 
man \^ ho is not insured; we look upon it as a 
kind of stigma amongst us if a man has lost his 
child and is not insured, and he comes round with 
the hat to get something for him. 

2369. If it hap)^ned once it would not happen 
a second time ?— Certainly not. 

2370. You think it has distinctly made people 
rely upon their own resources rather than to be 
continually sending round the hat ? — Yes ; there 
has been a spirit of independence growing up 
amongst our men, particularly of late years, 
that they do not like asking anybody for any- 
thing. 

2371. It has been suggested that possibly 
one way of preventing bad people from doing 
what everybody wants to stop, would be if we 
had compulsory registration of societies in which 
the children were insured, so that it must be a 
public document, thereby preventing the parents 
from going to two or three societies; do you 
think that would be objectionable? — There 
would not be the slightest objection to its being 
known they were insured; the idea seems to 
have got abroad that one woman collects the 
whole of the money. I do not know of any 
instance where a woman in our street, or any- 
body else's street, has been going round collect- 
ing. I was on the relief committee of the dock 
strike, and therefore have an intimate knowledge 
of these people, and I do not know any case 
where a woman collects insurance money from a 
lot of people, and hands it over to the insurance 
agent. 

Chairman. 

2372. Where have you seen the statement 
made? — I have seen it in the newspapers. 1 

/^^ Tsaw 
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CAtftrJwaw— oontimiecL 
saw it in '' The Star " and in " Tke Evening 
News." 

CAatrwMZM.] ITou may take it frora me, as 
Chairman, that no such statement has beewi made 
before this Committee. 

Lord Kinnaird, 

2373-4. How is the money usually collected ? 
— The collector calls. 

2375- I take it that there is somebody who 
will have charge of a district do you know 
whether occasionally someone else will be work- 
ing for him, and will get some of his commission ? 
—1 have heard of cases where the agent, having 
a very large book, employed a sub-agent, but 
that agent is responsible to him ; it is not done 
with a view of covering up, or making secret the 
fact of insurance. 

2376. I only wanted to know correctly how 
the money was collected; are there many of 
your workmen who are agents ? — No one in our 
works collects for insurance. 

2377. You have touched upon this point indi- 
rectly once or twice. Could you tell the Com- 
mittee what you would consider would be the 
cost of a funeral for a child under one year old ? 
— As regards the cost of a child's funeral under 
one year, I should be glad to get it done 
for 2 I. 

2378. That would include what; a carriage 
and a hearse?— I should not expect a hearse. I 
should expect one carriage. I should like your 
Lordships to see the bill I had for the first Uttle 
one 1 lost, you would see how the account is 
made up. 

Chairman. 

2379. Will you kindly send it in? — Certainly; 
I should be pleased to do so. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

2i80. That would be the kind of feeling, I take 
it, amonrr men who were in receipt of good wages, 
thut any other funeral than that which you have 
described as costing 2 /. would not be thought a 
proper one ? — No ; I think the contrary feeling 
prevails among the workmen ; they like to have 
a respectable funeral, but these glass hearses are 
not very popular amongst my class. 

2381. If the Committee have had evidence 
presented to them to show that in many cases 
people are insured in three or four societies, which 
they ought not to be under the present law, you 
would think that something ought to be done ? — 
I should say stop it at once; I should have 
no hesitation whatever in stopping such a thing; 
three or four policies have no business to exist 
upon the life of any person unless they merely 
amount to the sum laid down in the Act. If you 
would allow me I can give an instance of one 
adult who was insured for 10 /. by a man who 
took the whole of that 10/. away and enjoyed 
himself with it ; he was not even related to the 
person upon whose life the sum was insured. I 
think such a thing should be stopped. 

2382. If there is any feeling that we are de- 
siring to promote a Bill which is contrary to the 
feelings of the best of the working men, do you 
think there are any people who would come and 
give evidence before the Committee, because we 
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L«rd Kinnaird — continued, 
should be glad to see them?— It is not every 
workman who has an employer like my own; I 
explained matters to him and gave him the Bill 
to read, and told him I wished to give evidence 
before the Ck)mmittee, and he said, "By all means 
go and state what you know about the matter." 
Other workmen would probably be put to serious 
inconvenience, and their masters could not spare 
them ; but I do know that relieving officers in 
poor parishes, and also chemists above all men, 
could prove that poor mothers do try very hard 
to do the best with their children when they are 
ill ; and to save the doctor's fee, not for the soke 
of economy, but because they have not the money 
to pay. I was speaking to a man last night whom 
I had known for years before he became relieving 
officer, and I asked him what he thought about 
child insurance. He said, "You know 1 have been 
20 years relieving officer, and I never yet 
met a mother who ever caused me to raise a 
suspicion as to putting the child away for the sake 
of insurance.'* I said to him, " I am going to 
appear before the Committee of the House of 
Lords ; do you object to my saying that to the 
Committee?" He said, " Certainly not; but, mind 
you, we do not want to work any case up ; we do 
not want to make any sensational statements, we 
only want to say the truth. I have no knowledge 
of any case which has caused me to have suspicion 
of any poor person having put her child away for 
the sake of the insurance." 

Lord Norton. 

2383. You seemed to convey that any check 
upon child insurance would be practically a 
punishment upon honest parents ? — les ; without 
doing any good whatever. 

2384. You look upon it as a punishment upon 
honest parents that they should not be able to 
insure ? — For more than the actual funeral ex- 
penses, yes. 

2385. Is there no other way in which an honest 
parent could provide against the casualty of a 
child's death except insurance ? — There may be 
many ways if one employed his wits to find out 
a method, but the principal thin? aimed at by 
this Bill is prevention ; our contention is that it 
would not prevent evil. 

2386. What do you say to the honest and 
thrifty parent laying by money in the Post 
Office Savings Bank ? — As to that I might say 
that the money is so frequently wanted for bread 
thai it would not very frequently go to the Post 
Office Savings Bank, and that, even if a shilling 
or two a week were put into the savings bank, it 
would very soon be drawn out to buy a pair of 
boots for the children, or anything of that kind ; 
it would be ever so much better for parents in 
those circumstances that they should not be able 
to get hold of these pence. 

2387. If, in practice, the parent could fairly 
trust to his prudence not to draw it out, it would 
be a much more economical way of providing for 
these casual circumstances, would it not ? — Yes ; 
bat the difficulty is to bring it about. Take a poor 
dock labourer whose children were wanting 
bread ; what would his Deijrhbours think of his 
having a shilling in the savings bank ? 

2388. Is not the chief profit of the insurance 
O 4 offices 
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offices lapsed policies? — I have no experience 
of that. 

2389. Do not you suppose that a great num- 
ber of policies are lost by neglecting to pay the 
premium ? — It is not neglect to pay ; they always 
pay when they can afford to do so, but there is 
inability to pay. 

2390. By inability to pay do not you suppose 
that there are a good many lapsed policies ? — I 
know that many lapse. 

2391. By inability to pay ?— Yes. 

2392. Is not that a loss to the insurer, and an 
inferior mode of insuring against a casualty com- 
pared to the safe payment into the Post Office 
bavingp Bank, which is not liable to any such 
lapse?— It might be so; but under existing cir- 
cumstances it would never be so ; as you have 
already said, the opportunity of getting out 
the shilling or two would be seized by the 
needy poor. When they begin to insure it 
is their impression that they will be able to con- 
tinue it. 

2393. Then the only alternative to insurance 
would be to resort to what you call a friendly 
meeting, that is, taking the hat round? — That 
would come about. 

2394. That is the only alternative, you think, 
to this insurance? — Yes ; there is only one way, 
as I said before, in which I have thought how to 
prevent this crime, or to inflict a penalty upon 
those people who neglect their chilaren, namely, 
to give power to the coroner, where he thought 
there had been neglect, to say, " We will 
undertake the funeral of this child, so that there 
will be no profit whatever to you." 

2395. That you propose as a possibly better 
way, to punish those who are found guilty of neg- 
lect rather than honest parents ? — Undoubtedly. 

2396. But are they not liable to criminal 
punishment now ? — Yes. 

2397. Unfortunately the criminal law is found 
insufficient to check the crime, and therefore the 
object before us is to ascertain whether we can 
check it in any other way more effectually ? — 
We find, those amongst us who read these 
things, that the chances are that a mother or a 
father, who was tired of his child, would get it 
out of the way just the same whether this Bill 
became law or not, or would fall back upon the 
parish to bury the child ; if it was a burden it 
would be a burden under any circumstances. 

2398. It would appear that you would not 
have the premium limited to the mere expenses 
of the burial, because you say it would be felt a 
disgrace by any working man to have the mere 
minimum cost of the funeral, because there are 
other expenses that would have to be met ? — 
Yes. 

2399. I liave a good deal to do with mendicity 
in this Citv, and I find there are innumerable 
instances among the richer class who insure for 
a large policy at death for the benefit of the 
widow, but in which the widow has spent the 
whole of the sum, say 20 /. or 30 /., or 40 /., upon 
the funeral, and has come next day to ask 
as a pauper for assistance for herself; do you 
think that is a good sort of pride? — No ; I con- 
sider that is a disgrace. 



Lord iVbr^on— continued. 

2400. You would not increase the insurance 
to cover a pride of that sort ? — Certainly not. 

2401. Then you spoke of 2 /. 3 a-, as being the 
cost of the funeral of one of your own children, 
and I think you stated that that was merely the 
cost of the funeral itself ?— Yes. 

2402. Could you tell the Committee at all 
what the amount of the incidental expenses 
might be, taking it roundly, in addition to the 
9/. 3 *.? — No, I could not teil ; as a matter of 
fact, at that time I only had the clothes in which 
I went to work : a pair of corduroy trousers and 
a rough coat. The circumstances were peculiar ; 
the wife had to use the tallyman to get the neces- 
sary black to follow the child to the grave, which 
I, as the father, did not do because I had not the 
clothes to go in. 

2403. The incidental expenses you have de- 
scribed as the doctor's fee and the mourning 
dress ? — Yes. 

2404. And, as I understand, something like a 
funeral feast? — I do not exactly consider that 
the doctor would be paid out of the insurance ; 
he would be paid beforehand, and if the child 
recovered he would have to be paid ; but there 
are various things which are always thrown into 
the expense ; clothes have been pawned, and 
things have been taken away ; practically given 
away it would be if this Bill becomes law, be- 
cause there would be no means of fetching them 
back ; parents part willingly with those things 
because they know they may restore the child to 
health, but if they knew they were going to get 
5 /. which would go to the undertaker when the 
child died, when they had parted with everything 
they had to keep the little one alive, that would 
be hard indeed. 

2405. It is extremely difficult to understand 
what you mean by incidental expenses? — It 
would be exceedingly difficult to pick out what 
is necessary from what is not ; ana you could do 
nothing to prevent those people, after they have 
got these things out of this money, from parting 
with them ; the people would sell them if they 
were so minded. 

2406. Talking quite vaguely with reference to 
the expense you were at yourself for this same 
child whose funeral cost 2 /. 3 «., supposing you 
were to double it, and say 4 /.; woula that cover 
all the incidental expenses?— In that instance, 
yes. 

2407. I think you said thnt after you had lost 
three of your children you began to insure the 
rest ? — Yes. 

2408. Would you tell me, having lost three 
children without insurance, what led you to in- 
sure the others ? — The extreme difficulty 1 was 
placed in to bury them, having had to go round 
to beg from my friends to give me something to 
enable me to follow them to the grave ; to help 
me to cover the expenses, and to get a little 
black for the survivors, and for the wife aiid ray- 
self. I thought, why should I lumber myself in 
this manner when I can protect myself for & trifle 
a v\eek out of my wages; 1 have not always got 
2 /. a week ; a cooper, as a rule, works piece- 
work, and his work fluctuates; a good workman 
would get hold of a good round sum sometimes, 

and 
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Lord Norton — continued, 
and sometimes very small sums, so that it would 
be necessary for him to insure so as to get this 
sum if he should unfortunately come to require 
it. 

2409. You seem^ from your evidence, to be a 
very exceptionally shrewd and sensible man; 
could not you trust to your own control with 
reference to the insuring of the remaining chil- 
dren in the Post Office Savings Bank, which 
v\ouId be, as you allow, upon much more econo- 
mical terms, and the safest possible security ?— 
No, I could not. 

2410. Could not you trust yourself not to 
draw the money? — No; ray love for my children 
is too great. When I see my children running 
about the streets with the uppers of their boots 
with no soles to them, I would be tempted to go 
to the Post Office Savings Bank and buy them a 
pair. 

2411. You prefer a possibly lapsing insurance 
to a greater security, because you are afraid that 
you will not be able to trust yourself ?— The 
difficulty with the workman is this : if he knew 
he would be always able to supply his children 
with the common necessaries of life he could 
save, but he does not know that ; he is the victim 
of circumstances over which he has no control. 
It is not because he is not steadfast encugh, or 
do^s not love his children ; it is necessary that 
his children must have it; he may lay up a 
penny or twopence for his children in the way of 
insurance, when he could not buy a pair of 
boots. 

2412. When vou were asked, with reference 
to a contract oi indemnity like fire insurance, 
I suppose the objection to that is the uncertainty 
as to what would be indemnified ? — Yes. 

2413. It would be almost as impossible as your 
own statement of incidental expenses, to say 
what they would amount to, or what they should 
cover ? — Yes. 

Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

2414. You tell the Committee vou have a 
child who is insured now ? — I have six. 

2415. Do you find it very costly to keep up 
the insurance? — No; I pay 6rf. a week; a penny 
on each. 

2416. Is it fair to ask what office or company 
they are insured in ? — They are insured in the 
« Prudential." 

2417. Are there not what are called "burial 
clubs" amongst the working classes?— I have 
heard of them. I have no experience of them. 

2418. Would it be considered a hardship, 
supposing that insurance were allowed to take 
place only in a burial club? — The same thing 
would occur there ; they would hand the money 
over to the parent, 

2419. It seems to me that a burial club is a 
sort of mutual society ; all the members of the 
club who pay in their penny a week have, as it 
were> a common interest with reference to the 
money, and if any death occurs the money is 

Slid out to the person whose child has died, 
he result of all this is that the profit remains 
in the hands of the club ; but when you go to 
one of these societies the profit does not go to 
the members, it remains with the society ? — Ifes ; 
but what is the force of that ? The burial club 
(142.) 



Lord Bishop of Ripon — continued. 

pay out a certain sum ; it does not prevent a 
parent doing what he likes with it 

2420. It has occurred to some that we might 
meet the difficulty by saying that the insurance 
should be efiected only with mutual benefit clubs, 
and not with insurance societies?— It might be a 
very good plan, but may I ask, would not the 
same thing occur there ? Would it not be neces- 
sary to employ a staflf of clerks, and so on, as it 
is here in the case of these insurance com- 
panies ? 

2421. I am only suggesting that that would be 
an economy to workmg men ?— I do not know 
about that, but I should prefer it, speaking as a 
workman. 1 should probably get an easy nerth 
there. 

2422. Would it not be the interest of every- 
body in that burial club to frown down anything 
like ill-treatment of children ? — I do not think 
so ; you cannot very well judge what your next- 
door neighbour is doing. 

2423. But I thought you had such a good 
knowledge of your neighbours that you did 
know ? — We were taking it before this Commit- 
tee as if it were that those people were so care- 
ful that people should not know what they were 
doin^. The same thing would occur if it were 
in a burial club. The temperance societies, as I 
understand, are already framing a petition against 
this Bill. I do not belong to any temperance 
society myself, but I know it is so. 

liOrd Brougham and Vaux. 

2424. It is your opinion, as I understand, that 
a child cannot be respectably buried for less than 
2 /. 3 5.? — In Liverpool I gave the instance of my 
child having been buried for 1 /. 75., but that 
was buried m a manner which I should not like 
to see repeated. 

2425. In answer to Question 2252, we were 
told by a witness of three undertakers who would 
agree to bury a child for 15 5., 17 5,, and 18 5., 
and to supply a coach on the condition that the 
coffin- was to go under the front seat; that 
answer would surprise you, would it ? — I do not 
know of any such cases. I have passed under- 
takers' shops and seen their advertisements in 
the window ; but they are so pleasantly vague 
that it would leave the undertaker trie oppor- 
tunity of charging what he liked afkerwards in 
the shape of incidentals. 

Lord Foltimore. 

2426.. Could you tell the Committee whether 
the agent of the insurance office always sees the 
children before he insures them?- -I think not; 
with reference to adults, it is so. I know the 
insurance agent, in my case, has been to see the 
children, and he makes constant inquiries whether 
they are healthy ; but I should say that it was 
not always so. My children were insured and 
the policies issued without the agent actually 
seeing them, because the insurance agent came 
to the works, but he found an opportunity of 
going to the house to see the children afterwards* 

2427. I understood you to say just now that 
you did not object to this Bill, except to that 
clause as to the money being paid to the under- 
taker; do you think that if that clause were 
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Lord Poltimore — continued. 

taken out the Bill would be good enough? — 
Yes. 

Lord Thing, 

2428. You are a journeyman cooper ? — Yes. 

2429. Have you had special facilities for 
obtaining the 0'»»mon8 of your fellow workmen ? 
—Yes. 

2430. Therefore you think you fairly repre- 
sent the feelings of the artizan class in the East 
End of London?— Yes. 

2431. I understand you to say that that feel- 
ing is, that giving the money over to the under- 
taker would be a reproach to that class, inasmuch 
as it woidd indicate that the Legislature 
would not trust the parents with it ? — Yes. 

2432. You think the reproach might be called 
a libel upon them ?— Yes. 

2433. Then, with reference to the vexed 

?ue8tion of funerals, would you just tell the 
Jcmmittee what sort of a ceremony a respectable 
working man would have i'or his child ; will you 
just describe what it is ; do you have a hearse ? 
— No ; for my children, and speaking from my 
experience of those funerals that I see amcmgst 
my neighbours, it is usually a coach, and the 
cost is considerably reduced by the fact that the 
undertaker can do two or more funerals upon 
the same afternoon. For instance, he has a 
better class of funeral, probably, to go to at four 
o'clock, and he will send a coach and pair to 
your house for your funeral at two o'clock; 
whereas, if it were only for yourself, he would 
only have been able to send one horse for that 
price. 

2434. Then, with reference to your dress, I 
understand that» not unnaturally/ a respectable 
artisan and bis wife would desire to attend 
the funeral in black clothes ?— Yes. 

2435. Therefore, the expenses of the funeral 
would have to include those black clothes, unless 
the artisan happens to have them himself? — 
Yes ; my point is, that at least he would have to 
find a blacK hat, and a little black for his children, 
even if he did not do it for himself, whereas this 
Bill would not supply what the man could spend 
in fair and honest necessaries, which he would 
not be ashamed for any man to know that he had 
bought for the funeral of his child ; it would not 
cover that. 

2436. You would consider it necessary that 
you should have good black clothes for yourself 
and your children ? — Yes. 

2437. Therefore, to have a funeral that you 
would not think a disgrace, you would put your 
funily into black ? — Yes. 

2438. You are insured in the Prudential Com- 
pany, I think ? — Yes. 

2439. The Committee have had a good deal of 
evidence that there are a great number of 
oollectors, and that those collectors are very im- 
portunate^ that they come round and bother 
people to subscribe ; is that your experience or 
not? — It is not my experience. I have heard of 
such cases, but I do not find any fault with 
that. 

2440. Then, with reference to the question 
that my Lord Bishop asked you, I will put it 
differently ; in a collecting society such as the 
Prudential the profit that is made goes to the 



Lord rAnnj^— continued, 
agents and to the managers ; the agents are paid 
and the managers are paid ; the expenses of 
some of these societies are extremely great ; now, 
with reference to burial societies we are told that 
the expenses are not so great, because the mem- 
bers themselves collect the contributions, and 
that the whole of the profits go to the insurers 
themselves and not to outside people, as, for in- 
stance, the managers; the question 1 want to 
ask you is, whether you can give an opinion as to 
whether it would not be an advantage to poor 
men that something should be done to encourage 
burial societies, as I have defined them, as against 
the collecting societies, as you have defined 
them ? — I should say yes. 

2441. Then, with respect to the deaths, of 
course there are some crimes committed, and 
some children put away ; can you give me an 
opinion as to whether it would be an advantage 
to make the evidence of the cause of death more 
strict; for instance, supposing it were made 
essential that before the Prudential Company 
paid the money they should be satisfied by some 
evidence, of doctors if possible, or else by sworn 
evidence, that the child died a natural death and 
was properly treated ?— Certainly ; I should see 
no objection to that whatever. 

2442. Then, with respect to the question which 
one of the noble Lords asked you, we are told 
that the natural deaths (I am not talking of violent 
deaths of children) are extremely numerous under 
the age erf" one year, and also that neglect is much 
easier under the age of one year ; that a child is 
more frail, and also that the expenses of burial are 
much less. I wish to ask you the question whether, 
having regard to the fact that a child is so easily 
put away under one year of age, and that the ex- 
penses are very small, it would be a great hard- 
ship upon the thrifty man if he were prevented 
from insuring a child under one year, leaving 
children above one year of age as they already 
stand ? — Lthink it would be reasonable to allow it 
to stand as it is, namely, that a child dying under 
one year, the amount of money to be drawn shall 
be less than the actual cost of burial. I do not 
t^ink there would be any hardship in that. 

2443. Your remedy would be to diminish very 
materially the limit to insurers; you would aDow 
them to insure for very little, for a child under one 
year of age ? — I would allow them to insure at a 

fenny a week, for the sum which the Prudential 
nsurance Company already allows, which is con- 
siderably less than what one's expenses would be. 

2444. But you adhere to the opinion that it would 
be a considerable detriment to the men you re- 
present if they were not allowed to insure children 
under one year of age ? — I do not think it would 
be a great disadvantage, not so much as it would 
when they got older. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

2445. I think you told us that, as far as your 
experience goes, the thrifty poor always insure 
their children ? — Yes. 

2446. Would the contrary be true; do the 
cruel parents, or j)arent8 of dissolute habits, 
equally insure their children? — No, I think 
that parents of bad habits, as a rule, do not ; my 
experience is that a man, who is what we may 
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Earl Beauchamp—ooutinned. 

call a loafer, does not go to much trouble to find 
his children bread, much less to find the money 
to insure them ; that is my experience of that 
class. 

2447. Then if you were told that exactly con- 
trary evidence to what you have just stated had 
been given before this Committee, that would 
not in any way shake your opinion? — No, it 
would not shake my opinion, inasmuch as I 
should think they were only isolated cases. 

2448. You do not believe that parents put 
their children out of the way for the sake of the 
insurance money ? — I do not, 

2449. Then such a charge, especially against 
the working classes, would oe resented by those 
whom you represent? — Yes. 

2450. There is such a thing, I suppose, as 
public opinion on the part of the neighbourhood ? 
— Yes. 

2451. If any parents were guilty of cruel 
neglect, their conduct would iS marked with 
disapproval by their neighbours? — Yes, whether 
insured or not. 

2452. It would be contrary to the public 
opinion of the class in general ? — Yes ; I think 
that the neighbourhood would be made so un- 
comfortable to such people that they would be 
glad to move out. 

2453« Did I understand you to say that you 
calculated there were 10,000,000 working men ? 
— No, I was taking the Bishop of Peterborough's 
opinion of that ; that probably there would be 
10,000,000 of working people. 

2454. Do you know that the total population 
of the United Kingdom may be taxen at 
37,000,000 ? — I have been always under the im- 
pression that it was between 33,000,000 and 
34,000,00a 

2455. If you take 10,000,000 as working men, 
and 10,000,000 women, and perhaps 2,000,000 
children, whom we are told are insured, that 
would bring the number up to 22,000,000 ? — I 
took it that working men meant working 
people. 

Chairman. 

2456. I meant, of course, when I spoke of ten 
millions, the working classes, men and women, and 
not men only ? — That is what I understood your 
Lordship to mean. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

2457. Referring to incidental expenses in con- 
nection with funerals, do funerals take place in 
London on Sunday? — Yes. 

2458. To any great extent? — Not so largely as 
they did ten or fifteen years ago. 

2459. When a ftmeral does not take place on a 
Sunday that implies the loss of a day's wa^ to 
the parents ? — Yes, but you will find the working- 
men as a rule stop away from their child's funeral 
and allow their wives and others to go to such 
funerals rather than lose a day's work. 

2460. You were asked whether the only 
alternative to the present system of insurance 
was the ** friendly lead " that you have described 
to the Committee. There is the other alternative, 
is there not, of coming upon the rates? — Yes, 
they either have a friendly lead or come upon 
the rates. 

(142.) 



Earl Beumchamp — continued. 

2461. There is the alternative of coming upon 
the parish ? — Yes. 

2462. But the honest working classes very 
much resent a pauper funeral, do they not? — Yes. 

2463. And tne sacrifices which they make are 
to avoid that necessity ? — Yes. 

2464. Did you ever hear of a case of the 
insurance of children before they were born? — 
No, but I was asking about that the other night, 
and the remaric was made that an agent had 
knocked at the door, and asked if Mrs. Somebody, 
whom he was personally acquainted with, a friend 
of his, was confined yet, as he was anxious to get 
the business ; that was only reasonable ; I do not 
see anything unreasonable about that. 

2465. But you never, yourself, heard of un- 
born children being insured ? — No. 

Chairman, 

2466. With respect to jovlv suggestion that it 
would be a check upon crime if the coroner had 
the power of impounding the money that a child 
was insured for, if there was proof before him 
that the child had been done away with ; that of 
course would only apply to cases which came be- 
fore the coroner ? — Yes. 

2467« It has been proved again and again in 
evidence before this Committee that a great n^any 
very suspicious cases do not come oefore the 
coroner at all, therefore your check would not 
i^ply to all those cases? — I took it that the 

fentleman who gave that evidence before this 
Jommittee said that he had sent fifty cases before 
the coroner, out of which the coroner only tried 
six. 

2468. In that particular instance; but sup- 
posing, as a matter of fact, it were proved that 
there were a great many cases in which there 
was every reason to think tlie children had been 
done away with, yet which had not, for various 
reasons come before the coroner; your check 
would not apply to those cases so far as they 
exist? — It would necessitate that the doctor 
should not falsify the certificate, but should be 
more careful. 

2469. Those cases would, to a very small 
extent, come before the coroner? — Yes; but 
they would be the suspicious cases. 

2470. Would you allow the coroner to im- 
pound the money if there was not legal proof, 
supposing the coroner had suspicion ? — Not 
unless the coroner's jury were in agreement with 
the coroner. 

2171. That is to sav you would only allow the 
coroner to impound tne money when there was 
clear legal proof that the child had been done 
away with?— I would not take it that way, be- 
cause that would not meet the case. 

2472. Then, what is vour proposal? — There 
might be cases come before a coroner in which, 
morally, there was proof that those people had 
not given that amount of attention to the child 
which one had the right to expect from the 
parents ; it would not be possible to convict those 
people before a court or law, because medical 
jurisprudence and law would get to loggerheads; 
but if the jury and the coroner held the belief 
that the parents had not paid the attention to the 
child which it had the right to expect, then the 
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Chairman— continued. 

coroner should have the right to impound the 
money. 

2473. That would not apply to any cases 
which did not come before tne coroner ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

2474. There is only one more question I wish 
to ask you ; supposing the money had' been re- 
ceived from the insurance company before any 
suspicion, and before the child was brought 
before the coroner, there would be no money in 
that case for the coroner to impound ? — But may 
I ask, how could that happen ? The Prudential 
Company, or any other company, would not pay 
the money until they got the certificate of 
death. 

2475. Are you sure of that? — They t)Ught not 
to do it. 

2476. But you are speaking of the coroner's 
investigation; in many cases the company pay 
upon the production of a certificate of death ; the 
certificate may be very loosely given, and there 
might be guilt ; we have had evidence that the 
money has been paid without the child ever 
coming before the coroner ? — Would not better 
registration meet that? 

2477. I am asking for your suggestion. I 
think I am right in saying that your proposition 
would not touch any of the cases that would not 
come before the coroner ? — That is so. 

2478. And it would not touch any of the 
cases in which the money had been previously 

faid, in which there was a coroner's inquest ? — 
never heard of a case of that kind. 

2479. Do you mean to say that the insurance 
companies never paid unless there is a coroner's 
inquest or unless there is a certificate ? — How is 
it possible for me to know ? I should say the in- 
surance company ought not lo pay. 

2480. Then your proposal would go to this, 
that the insurance company should never pay 
any money unless there was a coroner's inquest? 
— The cases that have come within my own 
knowledge have been these, that before you can 
get any money from an insurance company you 
must get a certificate from the registrar, and he 
would not issue a certificate if there was going to 
be an inquest 



Lord Clifford of Ckudleigh. 

2481. What is the usual amount for which a 
child under one year is insured ? — I cannot say ; 
I think it would be under 2/., or not more 
than 2 /. 

2482. Your opinion is, that in most cases that 
would be sufllicient, or that that is the usual 
thing? — I should say that the amount insured* 
to be got on the death of a child under one year, 
would be quite inadequate to defray the funeral 
expenses, and therefore, as far as that went, it 
would not be necessary to alter that. 

2483. According to law, the amount that can 
be got up to five years of age is 6 /. 1 want to 
know what is the amount which is usually got ? 
— I do not know any instance in which such an 
amount has been got, and I should even say that 
this Bill as it stands, giving 4 /. in the case of the 
death of a child up to five years, would give the 
opportunity of getting 4 /. for a child under one 
year ; there are various sums allowed for children 
up to certain ages ; I think it is 1/. 5«. for the 
death of a child at six months; for 12 months 
probably it would be 2/. 10*. 

2484. That is under the rules of the insurance 
company ? — Yes, as I know them. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

2485. Might I fake it as your opinion that, if 
there was a case of ill-ireatment, somebody in 
the house, where there were several people living 
in the house, would know it? — Undoubtedly. 

2486. You think the public sentiment would 
be suflSciently strong to make them tell their 
neighbours ? — Yes. 

2487. We have had some evidence that the ill- 
treatment has gone on, and that the feeling of 
the people was, that they did not like to get 
their neighbours into trouble ; do you think that 
is not the case ?— In answer to that, X may say 
that 1 have known a case where the father has 
come home the worse for drink, and the children 
have been crying, and a woman rushed up and 
got them out of the room to take care of them, 
to prevent them from crying ; how much more 
would they do so to prevent them being ill- 
treated. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Mr. a. a. DOBSON, is called in, and Examined, as follows: 



Earl Beauchamp. 

2488. You are the secretary to the Amalga- 
mated Conference of Family Friendly Bunal 
Societies of the Manchester and Salford district ? 
Yes, 

2489. Of how many members do those amal- 
gamated societies consist? — We have at present 
about 280,000 members directly, but 1 find, 
since I have been in London, that thire are very 
many, more societies in different parts of the 
country which are very anxious to join our 
organisation. I wish to present an opinion with 
reference to the evidence which has been already 
given. I had a letter from the secretary of 
the Blackburn Burial Society, in which they 
have drawn attention to the evidence of Dr. 
Bar wise. 



Earl Beauchamp — continued. 

2490. Is that a letter from Mr. Culshaw ?— 
Yes. 

2491 . Who is he ?— He is the secretary of the 
Blackburn Burial Society. 

2492. Have you followed at all the evidence 
which has been given befon* this Committee ? — 
I have. 

2493. Have you read the evidence given by 
Dr. Thompson, who was the coroner of C)ld ham? 
— I have. May I be allowed to hand in a letter 
from the secretary of the Amalgamated Burial 
Societies in Oldham, calling attention to what 
the Chief Constable of Oldham has said before 
his Watch Committee. ( The letters are handed 
in.) 

2494. Can you provide the Committee with 

the 
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Earl £<?at^cArimp— continued, 
the rules of the various societies which you 
represent ? — I have already supplied the Right 
Reverend Chairman of the Committee with a 
bundle of rules, but I have a few more here. 
( The same axe handed in,) 

2495. The societies you represent, though 
differing among themselves in detail, are, speak- 
ing generally, family friendly burial societies ? — 
They are. 

2496. Will you describe tlieir object as distin- 
guished from those of an ordinary life insurance 
company? — Their object is more of a mutual 
description. 

2497. When you say "mutual," you mean that 
the benefits resulting are divided amongst the 
members ; they do not become a matter of gain 
to shareholders or managers? — No; the accumu- 
lated funds of all the burial societies go as a con- 
tingency against future events. 

2498. Who manages thostj family friendly 
burial societies ? — The members of them. 

2499. Are they confined to any locality ? — 
They are more circumscribed in iheir operations 
than are the industrial insurance societies, simply 
because they are more of a family character. In 
some districts the members almost all know each 
other, so that that brings it within the term of a 
local society, and that is the reason why we 
claim the word " local " society from being cir- 
cumscribed. 

2500. Anything which takes place among 
the families of the various members would be 
known to a great number of persons in the 
neighbourhood ? — Generally so. 

2501. Therefore, public opinion is formed and 
brought to bear upon the members of those 
societies in a manner which does not exist in 
cases like the Prudential or the Royal Liver, or 
any of the large commercial undertakings? — 
Undoubtedly so, 

2502. How is the money collected ; is it col- 
lected by weekly payments? — Yes, by weekly 
payments ; in some cases by fortnightly pay- 
ments, and in some cases by monthly pay- 
ments. 

2503. By whom are those payments collected? 
— By officers appointed by the committee of 
management'; those ofiScers are appointed, some 
half-yearly, and some yearly, and tney receive a 
small sum for their services ; but the collection 
is generHlly undertaken after they have finished 
their day's labour or daily occupations. 

2504. Those officers have their ordinary day's 
work to perform, and the collecting is subsi- 
diary to their ordinary daily occupations? — 
Yes. 

2505. How are the oflScers elected? — They 
are elected by popular vote at the half-yearly 
meetings ; they are first nominated, and they go 
through the ballot ; they invariably hold oflSce 
for six or 12 months, according to the nature of 
the oflice they are elected for ; as a rule, in most 
of the societies I represent here, the president 
holds office for six months , and it is stipulated 
in some societies that he cannot be re-elected 
for two years ; that has been done purposely to 
bring about a complete change of men to man we 
the affairs of the society. With regard to the 
appointment of auditors, societies are a little bit 
more strict and circumspect, inasmuch as they 
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invariably try to get hold of the very best men 
who understand accounts, that they may have 
confidence in their ability. I have known in- 
stances where men who are members of our 
society, and have been so from childhood, men 
much older than myself, that are even heads of 
firms holding o high position in Manchester, take 
great pride in being members of those friendly 
societies, from having been connected with them 
in their infancy. 

2506. Are you particularly connected with 
the Hulme Burial Society ? — I am. 

2507. How long has that society existed ? — I 
could show you an interesting document con- 
nected with the three societies in Hulme. Un- 
fortunately I cannot give this to the Committee, 
because it is an heirloom to myself. The first 
society in Hulme was established in 1823, and 
that made arrangements for making provision for 
the death of their members. I mention this 
speciallj', because it refutes partially what his 
Lordship said in his speech, that it was only 
10 years ago that we had these privileges, and 
this morning he said it was 25 years ; we had 
also adopted and used extensively, up to the year 
1858, the rules that were put in force in 1854, 
and you will find that in every case we have 
striven to work out the spirit of the Act of 
Parliament, under which we work, in its en- 
tirety. 

2508. What are your rules a^ to the admission 
of infants to the benefit of the society ? — Children 
of members only, and they must be two months 
old ; strangers' children we do not take, nor is it 
possible for any such cases as the so-called baby- 
farming cases to he admitted members of our 
local societies. 

2509. They would not be admitted members 
of your local societies ; but would it be possible 
when a parent had insured his children, for him 
to hand them over to baby-farmers?— No, we 
should take care of that. 

2510. That you would guard against by your 
rules?— Our officers or inspectors, as they are 
caUed in some societies, and collectors, in others, 
take care to see every child before it is entered. 

2511. Have you any medical information as to 
the state of health of the children admitted ?— 
No, it is not required ; bein^ friendly societies, 
and being respectable, there is no desire to see a 
medical man, inasmuch as it would require a fee, 
and a fee means a tax upon the people's savings. 

2512. Can a child be insured in more than one 
society ? — It may be entered in two, as the pre- 
sent Act of Parliament allows the opportunity ; 
that is done purposely ; owing to the expenses 
connected with funerals, doctor's fees, and some- 
times nurses' fees, it is sometimes necessary 
to have a child put into two societies, but 
that is not the real cause of it The present Act 
of Parliament admitted the principle from the 
representation that we made to the late Lord 
Iddesleigh, showing that the children were in 
two societies, not through any fault of their own, 
but from the circumstances of their parents, inas- 
much as the parents having been from childhood 
in these societies, naturally, when a young man gets 
married, the wife may be in one society, and the 
husband may be in another, and they are anxious 
to have tiieir offspring in both societies ; that is 
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what the late Lord Iddedeigh arimitted as a fair 
thing. 

2513. Can you tell the Committee anything 
about the dea^-rate of the children insured in 
your societies ? — The death-rate is much lower, 
and I may add to that this, that two years ago 
we made a comparative examination of the Man- 
chester and Salford death*rate, as compared 
with the death-rate of those in our societies. 
Whilst the death-rate in Manchester was at the 
rate of 20, we found that the death-rate in our 
societies was only 16. 

2514. Then you think the insurances in your 
society do not act in any way as premiums upon 
parents putting their children out of the way ? — 
Certunly not. 

2515. Have you any information to give the 
Committee from Macclesfield upon the same sub- 
ject ? — I have ; I hold in my hand a document 
which gives the facts as to the Macclesfield 
Amalgamated Society, which is in union with 
ours ; it shows that they provide also for medical 
aid in connection with their members ; they have a 
membership ot 37,793 for the last year, and in 
the year previous it was a little higher ; last 
year they paid 779/. 15*. 7rf. for medical aid; 
they had 603 deaths. 

2516. How many of those were under five 
years of age ? — 143. 

2517. What is the average death-rate in the 
Macclesfield Society? — They place it at 15, but 
I think it is a little lower than that ; I have 
not, however, gone thoroughly into the figures. 

2518. That is lower tham your own in Hulme ? 
— It is. 

2519. Can you tell the Committee anything 
about Salford ? — I have here the report of the 
Salford Society. 

2520. How many members has that? — This 
society has a membership of nearly 40,000 mem- 
bers. 

2521. What is the death-rate there?— The 
average is 20 '; their secretary gave me a list a 
few days ago, in which he put it at 22, but he 
corrected that, and he made it appear as 20 to me, 
he having been misled by some figures. 

2522. Is there any special precaution in respect 
of paying money in your Hulme societies ? — We 
adopt a very sufe pkn, and I think it would be 
well if this plan were adopted universally; 
before any money can be obtained from any 
society, we first of all require a notification from 
the parent or guardian ; a form has to be filled 
up, and that has to be given to the secretaiy ; 
the secretary examines it, and compares it with 
his books, and if they have already produced a 
certificate of death, Uiat is transferred then to 
the treasurer, who makes an appointment as to 
when the mone^ shall be pud. 

2523. Speaking generally, what is the average 
sum insured? — It varies from the date of en- 
trance up to two years ; there is what we call a 
classified scale ; three months is one, six months 
another, then 12 months, and then v\e go to two 
years, and after that it goes according to the age 
again. 

2524. The sum increases in proportion to the 
age ? — Yes. 

2525. Does the payment made by the parent 
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increase too? — No; it is only one penny a 
week. 

2526. Have you a balance sheet that you 
would lay before the Committee ? — I have here 
a model one whioh it gives me great pleasure to 
lay before the Committee ; it is one which ought 
to be adopted by every society in the country 
(handing in the some.) Then this, the Hulme 
Funeral Branch ; this is in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament. It is called 
" Annual Return," but there is a larger and 
more detailed return of the income and expendi- 
ture connected with it. 

2527. How many members has that ? — 
3,439. 

2528. What was the number of deaths in that 
society in the last year? — There were 69 
deaths. 

2529. What were the ages of those who died? 
— Those particulars are not classified here, but I 
may add, being connected with it as a member, 
that the number of those dying under five years 
of age is very small compared with the returns 
of other insurance societies. The secretary of 
this society and myself have had many conver- 
sations with regard to the death-rate, and it is 
most singular tnat in this society the death-rate 
is much lower at times than even in the other 
two societies in Hulme. 

2530. What happens in the event of a member 
fiuling to keep up his payments?— We make 
provision for that in two ways ; we have re- 
modelled the rules this year, and they are being 
accepted by the Chief Registrar. We have 
what we may call suspension for non-payment 
and exclusion ; we re-admit them as members if 
in good health ; we make a special note of that ; 
they have to be seen ; or, if they reside outside the 
boundaries of our operations, they have to send 
a medical officer's note of health. 

2531. You are referring to children, are you 
not? — I am referring to children and adults; 
and with reference to allowing those who have 
been members of the society the privilege of re- 
entering, we give them shortly after their 
re-entrance half the benefit they were entitled to 
when they lost their membership. 

2532. JSpeaking generally, the description you 
have given the Committee is a very fair sample 
of what are commonly called local clubs? — 
Yes. 

2533. What is your rule about medical aid? — 
As far as medical aid is concerned, we, in Hulme, 
do not provide that, because we have in our 
midst a provident dispensary, and many of our 
members pay a penny or twopence a week, 
accordii^ to their means, to the dispensaries, and 
obtain medical assistance. 

2534. Does that obtain in Macclesfield as 
well ? — Yes, it obtains in Macclesfield and also 
in the Hyde township. 

2535. Is there anything special in Hyde which 
you wish to explain to their Lordships ?— No 
further than that their operations are similar 
to ours ; they manage theirs exactly on the 
same principle as we manage ours. There is one 
very large society there with 17,000 members, 
and they also have medical aid, and their trustee 
told me on Tuesday night that thev paid over 
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Earl Beauchamp — continued. 
500 /. for medical aid in connection with their 
society. 

2536. Then it would be true to say, would it 
not, that the societies you represent encourage 
thrift to a very great decree, keeping their 
members from parochial relief? — Undoubtedly 
so ; that is their main object. I may add to 
that, that the members thoroughly appreciate 
it. 

2537. You consider it does not in any way 
tend to promote infanticide ? — Oh, dear, no. 

2538. What have you to say upon the subject 
of infanticide? — The question we have to put 
before the Committee on the subject of infanti- 
cide is this : I have been asked by the executive 
to ask the question, '' What is infanticide ? " 
There have been a number of sensational state- 
ments made. I may add, that there was one, a 
very curious one, in '' The Daily News," three 
weeks ago. I and a friend of mine had an inter- 
view with the editor (rf that paper with reference 
to it, but we could gain no information, only that 
it came from a source which he was not allowed 
to divulge; but the information we got was 
sufficient for ua to say that the whole story, which 
would create a feeling of sympathy in the minds 
of the upper classes against these societies, was 
that it was a concoction. The question of in- 
fanticide is a very painful one. 

Chairman. 

2539. Is this a story which you meant to saj 
was brought before this Committee? — No; it 
was merely one that was published in ** The Daily 

News." 

Earl Beauchamp. 

2540. Was that the case of a child being 
insured ? — It was a case of a supposed conversa- 
tion between a child and a stranger. The stranger 
got into conversation with the child, and the 
child told him innocently he had got a new suit 
of clothes. The stranger said, " I hope those 
clothes are paid for ;" and the child said, " No ; 
but when Sarah dies we shall have 4 /.on Sarah." 
We point to that to show that, on the face 
of it, this was a sheer story ; there is improba- 
bility and xmtruthfulness upon the face of it. 

2541. You have taken pains in stories of that 
kind, particularly that story you have mentioned 
to the Committee, to ascertain what foundation 
there was for it ? — We did our best. 

2542. You did not get any information which 
enabled you to test its accuracy ? — No further 
than that the editor of '' The Daily News " said 
there was plenty of information to be got from 
the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, the honorary secre- 
tai'y of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. 

2543. Have you any observations to make as 
to the alleged connection between insurance 
money and infanticide? — We have, as I said 
before, to ask what is infanticide ? Are we to 
be stigmatised because there are children found 
in public places, on railway stations, and in out- 
of-the-way places such as ashpits, as children 
have been found, and those that have been 
washed up in the river and from the sea? Are we 
not to take those as meaning infanticide pure and 
simple, and not for club money? 
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2544. In those cases parents would not claim 
the insurance money ? — Because there are no 
owners. 

2545. What do you take to be the cause of 
infanticide ? — Immorality. 

2546. And you think that parents who would 
commit infanticide would not be stimulated by 
tiie very small benefit that would accrue to them 
from insurance money ? — No ; rather the reverse 
of that ; it would be done to be without the 
trouble of bringing up the child for the future. 

2547. Now, with reference to the cost of 
funerals, can you tell the Committee at all what 
the cost of funerals is?— I have here a document 
to hand in. This, too, is a very valuable one 
and a very important one as representing a large 
centre in Lancashire. It is what I asked special 

?ejinission from the seretary of the Manchester 
Carriage and Tramways Company to have a 
copy ol*. This is a copy of their list of charges 
for coaches for funerals. It is one which had 
hung in the office for a number of years, and it 
is the last they had there; but he cheerfully 
gave it me, as I told him that I might want it in 
London, knowing that there would be some 
requirement for it, and upon those conditions 
I had it« The cost of opening the grave in the 
Manchester Southern Cemetery is 15*., the 
minister's dues are 3 «., and the cost of a coach 
is 1 /. 2 8. In this scale that I am now going 
to hand in the prices have been revised and 
increased. 

2548. I suppose it is true to say that the 
funerals in Manchester and the district you repre- 
sent must be conducted by coach, the cemeteries^ 
being so distant from the centres of population ? 
— The nearest cemetery to us is three miles, but 
where they have to go over the boundary to 
Salford they have to make an additional charge 
iGt that. 

2549. So that a carriage is not a luxury but 
a necessity in that case ? — That is so. 

2550. Besides the fee to the minister, the grave, 
and the cost of carriage, what other expenses 
are there? — There is the cost of the coffin, 
which depends upon the age of the child. I had 
a case before me only a few weeks ago : the 
child was only 11 weeks old, and the cost oi the 
coffin in that case was 1 Z. ; the doctor's bill, who 
had attended the child, was 30«. ; that leaves the 
parents nothing; that is 4/. \0$. for the cost of 
a child's funeral 11 weeks old. 

2551. Do the societies which you represent 
attach great value to interring a child with decent 
marks of respect ? — They do. I may add to that, 
that we thoroughly appreciate the assistance we 
received from the late Dean of Manchester. I 
have his words here where he expressed,. " We 
have respect and have affection &r the dead; 
they are only the natural and justifiable instincts 
of" true mourners." 

2552. In reference to Sunday interments in 
Manchester and the neighbourhoood, are they 
allowed to take place on Sunday ? — No. 

2553. Then that means the loss of a day's 
wages if the parents have to attend the funeral 
upon a working day ? — It means sometimes a loss 
ol two days, and I have known cases where it 
means a loss of three days. The difficulty of our 
people in the township of Hulme rests upon this, 
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which causes sometimes serious delay^ through 
the action of the registrar of births and deaths ; 
he only attends for a few hours for four days a 
week, from 11 to 4^ and then he goes to the out- 
township of Moss-side, and those in our township 
have to follow him to Moss-side or wait till the 
next day ; that means sometimes waiting three 
hour.3, and I have known them to have to wait 
four hours before they have been able to obtain 
a certificate of death. 

2554. The expenses being so great, you would 
deprecate any diminution of the amount at pre- 
sent allowed by law for the insurance of child- 
ren's lives? — Undoubtedly we should. I may 
add to that this, that I hare taken an active part 
for years in connection with this subject, and 
the alterations of the various Acts of Parliament. 
I spent some considerable time in 1874 and 1875 
in procuring and coaching the present Act 
through Parliament, ha vine many interviews 
with the late Lord Iddesleigh, then the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when we placed in his 
hands documents showing the cost of a child's 
funeral in our district ; he saw at once that it 
was only a fair equivalent to allow us the privi- 
leges that we had had hitherto. The 6 /. we are 
now allowed to receive for a child under five 
years is barely suflBcient for a decent funeral. 

2555. To what point in the BiU besides the re- 
striction in the amount to be received do you 
more particularly object ? — I object to the under- 
taker question. 

2556. Will you explain whjr ? — Because it is 
such a stigma upon the working classes ; they 
resent it with the greatest indignation. Last 
night we had a public meeting to denounce it, 
and that will be the course throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. I may 
say that the working classes of Lancashire 
feel tliat statement so keenly that they will 
agitate the whole country upon it. 

2557. Do you think that the clause, supposing 
it became law, would be liable to evasion ? — I 
would not like to suggest that, but the very 
principle which underlies that clause will be a 
temptation to the undertaker to commit a crime ; 
it is a temptation to the undertaker to do 
wrong. 

2558. In what way? — Simply this: at present 
he is to be the recipient, according to that clause 
in the Bill, of the money ; there is no clause in 
the Bill to ask him what he has done with the 
money ; the parent has no remedy, the society 
has no remedy ; the Bill provides nothing ; it 
simply allows the undertaker to receive the 
amount, and he is to do what he likes with it. 

2559. You think it does not impose upon the 
undertaker any obligation to carry out the 
funeral ? — Undoubtedly he would carry out the 
funeral, but he would do it in his own way ; the 
parent would have no control over the funeral. 

2560. The ceremony would be conducted 
without the parent having any voice in the 
matter ?— Undoubtedly it would, and there 
would be no provision made for a respectable 
funeral, because the funeral being given over to 
the undertaker he could please himself whetiier 
he would give a respectaole coffin or an orange 
box. 



Earl Beauchamp — continued. 

2561. Would it be possible for the under- 
taker and the parent to act in collusion to evade 
the Act ? — There would be opportunity for the 
parent and the undertaker to do that ; and I 
think your Lordship will find that auy Act of 
Parliament which puts temptation in the way of 
the people ought to be thoroughly condemned. 

2562. It implies the inference that the amount 
for which the insurance can now be made is too 

?jreat?— It is not too great; but we should 
urther ask, what has the respectable working 
man done that such a measure as this should be 
endeavoured to be forced upon him ? We are not 
compelled to be members of these societies ; it is 
a voluntary contribution, and being a voluntary 
contribution this measure strikes at the very 
ground of our liberties. 

2563. You further object to the Bill as it 
stands because it interferes with existing con- 
tracts ? — Yes. 

2564. But I will not ask you more on that 
subject, because I think it will, be arranged that 
existing contracts will in all probability be pre- 
served if the Bill passes into law ? — I would hope 
so. 

2565. So far your objections upon the question 
of existing contracts would be met, would they 
not ? — I think not. I think there is a doubt in 
the Bill itself; there is an ambiguity there which 
wants clearing up ; it is in reference to the pro- 
vision for existing contracts ; there seems to be 
a doubt in the ninth clause. It goes on to stipulate 
in the third pan^aph, ''is payable by a society to 
the parent of the cnild, or to the personal repre- 
sentative of such parent, shall, subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act, be payable to the person to 
whom payment would have been due under a 
contract made in accordance with this Act, after 
such commeiicement." The first part says, "pro- 
vision for existing contacts,'' and then it qualifies 
that by bringing the same contracts within the 
scope of this Bill. 

2566. You have heard that it has been suggested 
in the proceedings before this Committee that 
monev laid by in the Post Office Savings Bank 
would answer the same purpose as these insur- 
ances ; is that borne out by your experience ? — 
Certainly not. 

2567. First of all, I suppose the money would 
not be put by with the same regularity as when 
the collector calls for it ? — There is no pro^'ision 
at the present time for the reception of a payment 
so small as Id. a week, and if there were, 
people would not trouble themselves to go to the 
Post Office Savings Bank ; they prefer to have 
the officer under the name of a collector or 
inspector to call at their houses ; and the reason 
of that is this, it creates a feeling of sociability ; 
they know him, and there is a feeling of respect 
amongst the members, whereas at the Post Office 
it would be a cold reception even if it were 6</., 
and the lowest they take now is 1^., and 
even that has a cold reception compared 
to what exists between the collector and 
the people. 

2568. Besides that, the money put into the 
Post Office Savings Bank could be drawn out at 
any moment, and would not be earmarked for the 
purpose of a funeral ? — That would lead to many 
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Earl Beauchamp — continued, 
careless parents, or those who might unfortu- 
nately get on the spree, drawing it out; however 
small the sum is, if it be only 5 *., it helps them 
when they are on the spree, and I am afraid the 
sum in the Post Office Savings Bank would very 
often be melted away. 

Chairman . 

2569. Are you acquainted with the provisions 
of the Act of George III. which governs in- 
surance ? — Yes, 

2570. That Act was aimed at preventing any 
profit on death, was it not ? — Yes. 

2571. Do you agree with the principle of the 
Act ? — Yes ; we agree 8o far as this goes ; but 
the times have changed, and what was convenient 
at one time is not so at the present time. 

2572. I am not speaking of what has happened 
since the Act passed, but I am asking you 
whether you agree with the principle of the Act, 
that there should be no profit upon the death 
money? — The question is, what is profit upon 
the child's burial ? 

2573. I am asking you whether you agree 
with the principle of the Act of George III., that 
no person should be in the position to make a 
profit out of the death of the person he insures ; 
18 not that contrary to public policy ?--I agree 
so far as this, that any provisions in any Act 
which may be passed, which restrict my freedom 
of doing what I wish with my own, I should 
resent. 

2574. I will ask you as to that presently. 
Now I am asking you as to the principle which 
governs the Act which regulates insurance among 
the upper classes as well as the lower classes : is 
not the principle a sound one, that no person 
should be permitted to make a profit by the 
death of another ? — I am afraid there is a differ- 
ence of opinion there. The upper classes you 
name have a right to insure for any amount they 
like. 

2575. Do you mean to say they have a right 
to insure for any amount, whether they have an 
insurable interest or not ? — They can insure for 
any amount they like so long as they can pay 
the premiums. 

2576. Have you looked at the Act?— I know 
there ai'e insurances effected by people in good 
positions for very large sums. 

2577. Is it not the case that the statute of 
George III. forbids any insurance upon a life 
unless the insurer can show an insurable interest? 
— It does. 

2578. Then that provision of the Act of 
George III. was repealed in the case of child 
insurance in the interest of friendly societies ? — 
Undoubtedly it was. 

2579. Then members of friendlv societies were 
allowed to insure the lives of children, although 
they could not show an insurable interest in such 
lives ; I am speaking of the matter of fact ? — 
That is the fact. 

2580. When the framers of the Friendly 
Societies Act repealed the statute of George III., 
so far as regarded child insurance in friendly 
societies, they imposed certain restrictions and 
checks as to the amount for which the child 
might be insured, and also as to the production 
of the registrar's certificate ? — That is so. 

(142.) 
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2581. Have you formed any idea of what was 
the object of those restrictions? — Simply as a 
safeguard. 

2582. Against crime or improper insurance ? 
— Kather against improper insurance than 
against crime. 

2583. How would the doctor^s certificate be a 
safeguard against improper insurance; the 
doctor's certificate was surely intended to be a 
safeguard against crime ; what do you suppose is 
tte object of requirino: that the doctor should 
certify as to the cause of death ? — Simply to 
know the cause of death. 

2584. Only as a matter of statistics, and not 
as a matter of protection to ^uard against traud 
or crime ? — Tt is simply to shpw that the docu- 
ment is sufficient to account for the cause of 
death ; that document is then useful 

2585. Merely for statistical purposes? — Not 
merely for statistical purposes, but as an acknow- 
ledgment that the death has taken place and the 
cause of it. 

2586. If the doctor withholds the certificate 
there must be a coroner's inquest? — Undoubtedly 
there must be. 

2587. What is the object of that ?— To ascer- 
tain the cause of death. 

2588. To ascertain the cause of death with 
the view of preventing crime. There would not 
be a coroner's inquest unless the doctor s certifi- 
cate were withheld. All I want to get from you 
is, that these provisions of the Friendly Societies 
Act were inserted with a view of preventing 
either fraud or crime; which do you say? — ^I 
would hardly use the word " crime," because, at 
the time when that restriction was repealed, 
very little was thought about that. There were 
certain rumours, but when they came to be 
sifted they were found to be false. 

2589. Supposing the restrictions in the 
Friendly Societies Act are proved to us to be in- 
sufficient for the purpose for which they were 
intended; is it any libel upon the respectable 
working classes to make them sufficient ? — It is 
the way in which the charge is made which 
creates the libel against the working classes. 

2590. I am not speaking of any charge what- 
ever : I am only putting to you that if those re- 
strictions are proved to be insufficient for their 
purpose, is there anything offensive in making 
them sufficient ; if they were not offensive when 
they were made, how is it offensive to make 
them sufficient for their purpose ? — In the first 
place, they have not been proved to be ineffi- 
cient, and not having been proved to be ineffi- 
cient, the charge that they are 

2591. Will you kindly observe the form in 
which 1 put the question ; it is a question of fact 
whether the restrictions have been proved to be 
sufficient or not, but I am putting it to you thus : 
assuming for the sake of argument that they 
have been proved to be insufficient, is there any- 
thing objectionable in making them sufficient ; 
is there more objection to that than there is in 
the restrictions themselves? — I shall believe that 
when they have been proved to be insufficient. 

2592. Is there anything more offensive in 
making the restriction sufficient than in making 
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Chairman — continued, 
it at all ?— It is not offensive to make the re- 
striction. 

2593. If it is not an offence to make the re- 
striction, then it is not an offence to make a 
sufficient restriction; is that so or not? 

2594. Then I will pass from that point. You 
stated (and I have no doubt with perfect truth) 
that your society is a highly respectable one, 
and composed of the respectable working classes ; 
nobody, I presume, would dispute that fact ; I, 
at all events, have not heard anyone say that the 
great majority of the working classes are not 
highly respectable and incapable of crime ; you 
woula never go so far, however, as to say that 
there would not be a minority of the working 
classes who are not respectable ; you would not 
say that every working roan was respectable ? — 
I may say, in answer to that, that there are black 
sheep in all ranks of society. 

2595. These restrictions or safeguards are not 
imposed against the respectable working people, 
but they are intended to operate against this 
minority of black sheep ? — And I say that, when 
the working classes come to look at the restric- 
tions that you put upon them in the way it is 
intended to put them in this Bill, they will 
believe and feel that it is a libel upon them, and 
that they are to be made to suffer for the mis- 
deeds of those who cannot conduct themselves. 

2596. Is it a libel for the respectable majority 
of any class to make laws against the disreputable 
minority of that class?— Certainly not, if you 
put it in that sense. 

2597. I put it to you in this way : you are 
aware that tliere has been a ^reat effort made to 
put down sweating of late ? — Yes. 

2598. To state that sweating is practised by 
certain evil-disposed employers is no libel against 
the well-conducted employers? — I know nothing 
whatever with respect to the general body of 
employers in England. 

2599. You would not maintain that the 
ffeneral body of employers were sweaters? — I 
know nothing at all about the process of sweat- 
ing, not being connected with any trade in 
which there is an^ sweating. I have not taken 
the trouble to go mto it, because my time has 
all been occupied with my own business, and 
with what I do for these societies. 

2600. There are Acts, as you know, aarainst 
the adulteration of goods as by grocers or 
chemists, or other salesmen ? — Yes, I am aware 
of that. 

2601. Does that imply that the great majority 
of the grocers and salesmen are other than re- 
spectable salesnjcn ? — It is just in the way that 
it is put. 

2602. I ask, is the law against adulteration 
a stigma, or is it not a stigma, against the great 
majority of respectable tradesmen? — No, it is 
not a stigma against them. 

2603. The Archbishop of Canterbury intro- 
duced into die House of Lords this year a Bill 
for dealing very sharply with black sheep 
amongst the clergy ; would you say that that was 
a libel against the great majority of the clergy, as 
if they were all black sheep? — Undoubtedly 
not. 

2604. Then you would admit that it is quite 
possible to pass a law to prevent nwlpractices 
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against any class of people which will not be an 
imputation against the great majority of that 
class? — It could not be an imputation against 
those who were innocent, because they would 
know nothing about it. 

2605. To make the registration of friendly 
societies eflScient, for the purpose of preventing 
fraudulent practices amongst the minority of the 
working classes, cannot possibly be a libel upon 
the respectable majority of the working classes ; 
surely that is so?— The nature of these restric- 
tions, as put in your Bill, they look upon as 
nothing less than a libel upon their position. 

2606. The repeal of tnose provisions of the 
Act of George III. by the Friendly Societies 
Act was a special concession to the working 
classes, was it not ? — I think you will find there 
was an Act before that. We had the privilege 
in this society of insuring the same as we 
have to-day, in some cases, more than 100 years 
ago. 

2607. Child insurance?— Yes. 

2608. Where you could show no insurable 
interest, was that legal ; could that possibly be 
done under the statute of Georgelll.? — I was 
insured when I was three years old, and my father 
was insured before me. 

2609. The statute of George III. was passed 
in the year 1768 ; could it possibly have been 
legal under that statute to insure a life in which 
there wa« no insurable interest on the pju-t of the 
insurer? — I may point out that the Act of 1858 
gives the same privilege, and there was one pre- 
viously to that. 

2610. Does it not do so by repealing the pro- 
vision of the statute of George III.; if that 
provision had not been repealed it would not be 
lawful now to insure children ? — Certainly not. 

2611. It was a special privilege to those who 
wished to insure their children ? — I do not know 
that it was a privilege ; it was simply a contir- 
mation of what had been done before. 

2612. If the statute of George III. made it 
impossible to insure a child, that provision of 
George III. must have been repealed in order 
to make it lawful, and it is repealed in the 
Friendly Societies Act, and it may be in other 
Acts ; and I vi ould ask you, was not the Friendly 
Societies Act principally passed in order to en- 
able the thrifty people of the working classes to 
insure against loss in the event of their child- 
ren's death ? — Yes, undoubtedly it was. 

2613. I am right in saying, am I not, that that 
repeal was a special privilege tu the working 
classes with the view of encouraging thrift ? — ^If 
you put it in that way, it was a privilege to the 
working classes. 

2614. In every case in which any persons, or 
class of persons, have an exceptional privilege, 
they are bound at any time to show cause why 
tnev should have that exceptional privilege ? — It 
is tneir right to do so. 

2615. In point of fact the Friendly Societies 
Act was a piece of class legislation, and intended 
mainly for the benefit of one class ? — It was a 
piece of legislation for the benefit of the working 
classes. 

2616. That being so, and the power of the 
working classes to msure their children beinv a 
pure creation of law which did not exist before, 

there 
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there is no guch thing as the natural ri^ht to insure 
a child, is there? — There is the right of the 
parent to make provision for it. 

2617. But this is not a natural right; it is a 
provision of law entirely ? — It is a natural desire 
on the part of the parent to make provision for 
death, and the law protects the natural right. 

2618. But the law never admitted the right of 
the parent to provide against the death of his 
child ? — It was a very bad law, then. 

2619. You have admitted that the Friendly 
Societies' Act was an Act passed in the interests 
of working men ? — Yes. 

2620. That Act created a legal right, which had 
not existed before, to insure the lives of children ? 
— But they have a right to protect their savings. 

2621. The parent, under that Act, had a right 
which he would not have had before the Act was 
passed ; if he could not do it before the Act was 
passed, but could do it after the Act was passed, 
then the Act gave the parent a power which he 
had not before ? — I suppose It did give him that 
power. 

2622. The working classes having a special 
privilege created by law, the onus lies upon 
them to show that that privilege is a safe one in 
the interests of the public, does it not? — It 
shows the right of it. 

2623. Now, as regards your own society, you 
have given us very clear and satisfactory evi- 
dence that it is conducted with great caution, 
and on very sound lines; that it admits only 
respectable parents, parents whose respectability 
is proved to the satisfaction of the society? — 
Exactly. 

2624. You observe these safeguards very 
carefully and very stringently ? — We do. 

2625. You find it necessary to have those 
safeguards, and to enforce them ? — We do. 

2626. Then in any case in which those safe- 
guards did not exist, or were not enforced care- 
fully, there would be the very risk and danger 
that you wish to prevent; you must have a 
reason for enforcing those safeguards? — Because 
it is imposed us by the Act. 

2627. But you say that you take greater care 
as to the character of the parents than other 
societies do ; in the case of any society which 
was not careful as to the cnaracter of the 
parents, there would not be the same safety, 
and there would not be the same respectability 
as there is in your society ?— Not as far I know, 
but I do not speak of other societies. 

2628. As regards the payment of your officers, 
do they receive any commission upon the moneys 
they collect ? — They are called inspectors painci- 
pally with our family burial societies, as the 
word " collector " is misleading. 

2629. Yours is not what is called a collecting 
society ?— Certainly not. 

2630. May I ask why you are not a collecting 
society ? — Simply because the members manage 
their business themselves. 

2631. They think that the best and safest way 
of doing it ? — That is so. 

2632. How are what you call the collectors or 
inspectors paid ; do they get a percentage on all 
the mcmeys they receive ? — Some are paid by 
percentage; some are paid so much a visit, 
and some are paid an even sum at the end of 

(142.) 
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the year. I know in some societies that we 
represent, they go so far as to provide their 
members with extra clothing for the winter 
time. 

2633. In point of fact, those servants of youw 
have no special interest in running up the num- 
ber of insurances, or evading the law, or getting 
disreputable people to insure their children ? — 
They are not allowed to go from door to door. 

2634. That makes a very important diflference 
between yours and what are commonly called 
collecting societies and your societies ? — ^x es. 

2635. Therefore all that you say about the 
respectability of your society and the low death- 
rate and so on, would apply to such a carefully- 
conducted society as yours, but would not 
necessarily apply to a carelessly - conducted 
society ? — It would not. 

2636. You have been speaking of medical aid ; 
your society, I believe, does not supply medical 
aid ? — It does not. 

2637. I think the reason you assigned was 
that there existed a provident dispensaVy ? — Yes, 
there is a provident dispensary. 

2638. At which your subscribers could obtain 
for a small sum medical assistance ? — Yes ; and 
we recommend it ; in fact, I was one of those who 
commenced the work of inaugurating it. 

2639. Then it is not necessary for your 
members to insure for the payment ot the doctor 
because they could get medical aid from the 
provident dispensary ? — But we cannot persuade 
all our members to do that, because many mem- 
bers who have joined these provident dispensaries 
owing to the mismanagement or some other 
thing, have been rather mclined to give them up, 
and that is why you have so many failures in 
branches already in existence. 

2640. Still the more thrifty of your members 
would keep up those payments for that pur- 
pose ? — No ; because in that case they can get 
medical assistance for adults. 

2641. Children can be admitted members of 
your society ? — Yes. 

2642. Under what age? — None less than two 
months old, 

2643. In a provident dispensary, where a man 
takes up membership, he gets medical assistance 
without additional payment? — His subscription 
is his payment. 

2644. Now, I will ask you, is the parent given 
the money to hand to the doctor, or is the doctor 
paid from the dispensary ?— The dispensary is 
founded upon the terms of collecting subscrip- 
tions, in small sums, from working people ; those 
go through the secretary's hands, and the doctor 
is paid so much out of that ; the remainder goes 
to providing medicine. 

2645. The question it through whose hands is 
it that the payment to the doctor passes ; is it the 

farent or the secretary of the institution? — 
t goes through the hands of the officers of the 
institution. 

2646. In that case it is the doctor as distin- 
guished from the undertaker ; the parents who 
secure the attendance of the doctor, do not pay 
the doctor themselves, but the money passes 
through the hands of the secretary or the officers 
of the club ? — That is so ; it cannot go through 
any other source. 

Q 2 2647. If 
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2647. If that is the case as regaixJs the doctor, 
is there any greater stigma upon the poor in 
making it the same case as regards the under- 
taker ? — There is a wonderful difference between 
subscribing for medical assistance, through a 
provident dispensary, and subscribing money in a 
friendly society for a contingency of your own, 
and you not to receive the same. 

2648. Supposing the friendly society to pay 
the undertaker as the provident dispensary pays 
the doctor, is there any greater stigma in the 
one case than the other ? — The parents prefer to 
pay the doctor, if they can, themselves. 

2649. But I am speaking of the cases where 
the parents secure the attendance of the doctor 
by tne payment of a penny a week ; in that case 
tne money does not pass through the hands of the 
parent ; is there any stigma in that case upon the 
parent? — No, certainly not, because the money is 
their own ; they hand it to the officer to pay to 
the doctor. 

2650. The money they pay to the funeral club 
is their own, is it not ? — I es. 

2651. If there is no stigma in the money not 
going to the doctor direct from the parent, how is 
there any stigma when it does not pass direct 
from the parent to the undertaker ? — ^'Vhere is no 
analogy between the two cases ; none whatever. 

2652. As regards the cost of the funeral, that 
which has been said, and I have no doubt with 
perfect truth, as to the cost of a funeral in the 
case of a man who wishes to give his child a 
respectable funeral and to provide respectable 
mourning, all that applies to a parent who wishes 
to do that ? — Yes. 

2653. Is there anything in the law which com- 
pels a parent to spend the whole of the insurance 
money upon those things ? - No. 

2654. Then if you are calculating the profit not 
of a good man, but the death profit that a 
disreputable man wants to make out of his 
child's death, you cannot possibly count any ex- 
pense except what he is compelled to incur ; I 
suppose a man who wishes to make money from 
his child's death will not incur any more expense 
upon his child's funeral than he can hel|»? — 
Certainly not. 

2655. Then all you say as to the expense 
of 8 respectable funeral would not apply to 
death or funeral expenses in the case of dis- 
reputable or dishonest people? — Because there 
is no compulsion. 

2656. In point of fact, under the existing law, 
there being no compulsion and no power of mak- 
ing the parent spend the whole of the money 
upon the funeral and death expenses, there is no 
provision whatever against the misuse of the 
balance which a disreputable parent may draw 
from his insurance fund? — I may answer that 
question by pointing out what we do ; we take 

great care to see the money expended, and if we 
ave any doubt at all about the providence of the 
parents, 1 myself have instructed our officer not 
to pay the money, but have simply paid the 
undertaker and the doctor, and then paid the 
difference to the mother of the child rather than 
i%i the father touch a penny piece. 

2657. You take great care to prevent an im- 
proper use of the balance? — Certainly. 
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2658. You do not consider you are stigmatising 
decent parents by doing that?— -It is a protection 
to the parents. 

2659. Then, as to the cost of the funeral 
and the age of the child, you are aware that a 
child under the age of five may be insured for 
6 /., which you say does not do mo»e than cover 
the expense of the funeral and other expenses. 
When a child reaches the age of five years and 
six months it may be insured for 10 /., may it 
not? — Yes, the section of the Act allows it, but 
w^ have a graduated scale ; we only go up at the 
rate of about 1 /. a-year. 

2660. I am not speaking as re^jards your 
society ; I am speaking as regards the law, and 
the law is that if a child is five years of age, he 
may get insured for funeral expenses for 6 /., but 
if he IS five years and six months the parent may 
make it 10 /. ; do you think that is a reasonable 
difference as between a child of five years and a 
child of five years and six months, the difference 
being 4 L ? — ^1 cannot say how that would be. 

2661. Under the law he may do so, if he insures 
only in one society, that is clear. Then, I a^ 
again, supposing a parent had insured his child at 
the age of five years for 6 /., you surely do not 
mean to say that at the age of five years and six 
months the funeral of the child would cost 10 /., 
whereas at the age of five years it would only 
cost 6 /. ; you do not mean to say that a difference 
of six months in the age of a child would make a 
difference of 4 /. in the cost of the funeral ? — I do 
not suppose it would, putting it in that way. 

2662. As regards the registrar's certificate, 
have you found generally not only as regards 
your own society, but as regards registrars gene- 
rally, that they are very careful about giving 
their certificates? — Undoubtedly very careful 
indeed ; they are very strict. 

2663. Then, as regards the agitation and ex- 
citement of the working classes that you speak 
of, you say they are very much agitated and 
very much excited upon this subject, and that 
this measure will be very unpopular ; is it your 
opinion that a particulstr measure^ supposing it 
to be a good measure, and supposing it to be 
necessary, is to be given up because a number of 
persons dislike it ; do vou think that is reason- 
able ? — We do not look upon it as a good 
measure. 

2664. I am quite aware that you do not ; but 
you dwell very much upon the agitation and 
excitement of the working classes. Supposing 
this were a measure which affected the upper 
classes, and the upper classes were very angry 
with it, and got up an excitement against it, 
would that be a reason for giving up the mea- 
sure ? — Certainly it would, if they objected 
to it. 

2665. Am I to understand that if any class in 
the country objects to any measure, whether it 
be good or bad, it should not be passed ? — I mean 
to say they would do their best to resist it. 

2666. I ask is it a reasonable thing to refuse 
to pass a measure simply because a great many 
persons dislike it ? — If tnere was no objection to 
a measure, there would be no order in some 
things. 

2667. Laws 
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2667. Laws are passed for the good of the 

feneral public, not for classes, are they not ? — 
laws are passed for the general good of the 
community. 

2668. Then if the community comes to be of 
opinion, whether rightly or wrongly, that the 
passing of a particular law is for the good of the 
community, should the Legislature oe stopped 
from passing that law because some class does 
not like it ? — Certainly not, and that is the 
reason why so many bad laws are repealed. 

2669. Do you think that laws are repealed 
because persons dislike them?— They are re- 
pealed because they have been found to be 
wrong. 

2670. Do you think that if this Bill should 
be passed, and the money should pass into the 
hands of the undertaker, he will take it and do 
what he likes with it?— It gives him that oppor- 
tunity. 

2671. Might not the parent go to the under- 
taker and ask him, *' What ^^ill you bury 
my child for ? " ; he will be left to choose 
any undertaker he pleases ; the clause does not 
name any undertaker ? — It says the money shall 
be paid to the undertaker actually conductinsr 
the funeral of the child. 

2672. The parent may choose the undertaker, 
may he not? — I think your Lordshij) has hardly 
thought it all through.' The clause implies that 
the parents are not competent to know best what 
to do. 

2673. Will you kindly answer the question ; 
would not the parent have the power of choosing 
die undertaker ? — He would please himself. 

2674. Then, if he pleases himself he will choose 
the undertaker, who will give hin\ the kind of 
funeral he wants at the most reasonable price, 
will he not?— He will; he would make his own 
bargain. 

2675. He would have the power of making his 
own bargain then, would he not ? — The clause 
is. very indefinite. 

2676. Supposing a parent has under the Act 
the power of making his own bargain, and choosinu 
his own undertaker, how can the undertaker 
possibly take the money and do what he likes 
with it; surely the undertaker cannot ask the 
parent to pay him for anything but the funeral 
as agreed upon ? — But your Bill says the society 
shali not pay any money upon the death of a 
child except to the person conducting the funeral, 
and we look upon it in. this light, that there 
is no provision that if there should be a balance 
over the parent shall receive it, because you put 
a heavy penalty to that. 

2677\ That, as I said to another witness, would 
be the case if the Act were retrospective ; but if 
the Act be prospective, could not the parent say 
to the undertaker beforehand, " I wish if my 
child should die to have a funeral of a certain 
character for a certain sum ; " would that still be 
objectionable to you ? — You would have to 
remodel the rules of all the societies in the 
country before you could do that. 

2678. Do you not think it would be better to 
alter the rules of all the societies in the country, 
or of all the societies in the world, than that a 
certain number of children should be killed ? — 
But I think that would have to be proved. 

(142.) 
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2679. Do you think it would be a sufficient 
reason against preventing cliild-marder, by a 
certain Act, to say, this Act will compel the re- 
modelling of the rules of certain societies? — 
Under the principle that you have embodied in 
this Bill of yours you would have to remodel the 
rules of all the societies in the kingdom. 

2680. I ask you whether it is cot better that 
the societies should be put to the trouble of re- 
modelling their rules than that children should 
be murJered ? — We do not admit that children 
are murdered. 

2681. I have only one more question to ask 
you ; do you not think it would be quite pos- 
sible for your society to engage or contract with 
a certain number of respectable undertakers, and 
to say to the parents you shall employ this or 
that undertaker ; just as a sick club employs its 
own doctor ? — I would not recommend our 
members to do anything of the kind ; 1 think 
the working classes are quite competent to do 
what they want to do without combining to- 
gether to pay the undertaker. I think that the 
very spirit of competition in the trade itself is 
sufficient to convince the Committee that it is 
enough to control that which might be wrong. 

2682. In point of fact you think that the spirit 
of competition amongst undertakers is so^reat 
that they will supply funerals as cheaply and 
respectably as they can ? — They do now. 

2683. Therefore in point of fact the under- 
taker under that spirit of competition, supposing 
this Bill were passed, would not exactly be able 
to do what ht* likes with the money, because 
some other undertaker would compete with him 
and do it more respectably ?— We differ with you 
upon that assumption ; we do not believe your 
assumption. In this Bill there is no provision 
for a controlling influence even over the money ; 
you take it out of the hands of the parent and 
put it in the hands of an irresponsible person, and 
we object to that. 

2684. Is it not the proposal of the Bill that 
this money should be paid by your society ?— We 
should be forced to do it. 

2685. Would you not be the controlUng in- 
fluence?— Bat you do not give us that privi- 
lege. 

2686. Supposing it were passed, if your society 
paid this money to the undertaker, would not 
the society then be the controlling influence i — 
We should, but we should want something put 
in your Bill to give that qualification. 

Earl of Derby, 

2687. Whether your reasons are good or bad 
you come here to testify that, as a matter of 
fact, there is a very strong feeling against this 
undertaker clause amongst the working men? — 
There is a very indignant feeling. 

2688. If that clause were struck out of the 
Bill, do you think there would be any general 
objection to a further limitation of the amount 
for which a very young child's life may be in- 
sured? — We should still consider that the privi-^ 
leges we now have, which were settled by the 
present Act of 1875, are only fair and just, and 
any interference with that we shall resist strenu- 
ously, because we consider that we are intelli- 
gent enough and honest enough to do right. 
^ o 3 2689. Y 
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2689. You admit that there is a certain amount 
^f infanticide? — I have already explained that 
that is so ; but we do not admit that there is 
infanticide to any appreciable extent for club 
money. If we take and dissect the meaning of 
** infanticide," we find that a very large number 
of dead children are found that are not connected 
with any society, and we resent the interference 
of those who pose as friends, by implying that 
that is done for club money. 

2690. In fact you consider tha^ insurance and 
infanticide are not in any way connected? — Not 
at all. 

Marquess of Lothian, 

2691. Do you know whether any members 
of your society are insured in any other society ? 
— in two ; we admit it. 

2692. Are members cf your society allowed 
to insiure in other societies beyond your own ? — 
Adult members can insure in two or three 
societies, and children up to two or three years 
of age we allow to insure in two societies ; but 
it ifl impossible to insure in more under the pre- 
sent Act; it is illegal if they do. 

2693. You say you have a graduated scale; 
one scale for six months, another for one year, 
and another tor two years? — Yes, 

2694. Where is that scale given ; that is not 
fixed by law, is iff — No ; we fix it for ourselves, 
according to the funds we save. 

2695. Could you tell us what that scale is ? 
— ^This is a copy of our rules {handing a copy of 
tlie Rules to the Committee), This is our latest 
scale ; these rules were passed at our last half- 
yearly meeting. The scale runs thus : supposing a 
child enters at two months, having been a 
member for eight weeks, the parents may receive 
1 /. 10*. ; after twelve weeks, 2 /. ; after eighteen 
weeks, 2/. 10^,; after twenty-six weekij, 3/.; 
after forty weeks, 3/. 10*.; after fifty-two 
weeks, 4. / ; after two years, 5 /. ; after five yeai's, 
6 /. ; after ten years, 8 /. ; after fifteen years, 
9 /. ; after twenty years, 10 L ; and after twenty- 
five years, 11 /. We have done this simply from 
the money that we have saved from the time the 
society has been established ; that gives us the 
opportunity of paying this amount. 

2696. I gather from what you said about the 
cost of a funeral, that the sum which a parent 
would be paid upon the death of a child would 
not cover the cost of the funeral ? — Not at the 
young ages. 

2697. I think you said the cost of a funeral 
for a child about six months old would be about 
4/. 10*.?— Yes. 

2698. Is it the case that more than one child 
is ever buried in one grave at one time ? I do 
not mean to say a grave belonging to one family, 
but supposing several young children belonging 
to different femilies die, and are buried upon the 
same day, are they buried together? — There are 
in some cemeteries what are called public graves, 
in which they can be buried, but the working 
classes, of Lancashire more particularly, prefer to 
have their own crave, where the whole family 
lie together, and tney v\ill save their money even 
independently of what they pay to the Society 
in the case of death. I have known instances in 
which the working people will save their money 



Marquess of Lothian — continued. 

until they are able to have their own grave, and in 
that case the cost of re-opening the grave to put 
a single body in helps to swell the cost of a pri- 
vate funeral. Every time a grave is re-opened 
is 15 <., and that, I may say, does not at all come 
in with the cost which has been given you. 
Moreover, first of all, they have to buy the 
grave. 

2699. What you put down is 15 *. for re-open- 
ing the grave ? — Yes ; for the cost of re-open- 
ing. 

2700. Do the fathers, as a rule, accompanv 
the funerals of their children? — Almost in aU 
cases ; if they do not it is probably because of 
sickness, or that they are not abl« to get permis- 
sion to leave their work. 

2701. Are the parents, as a rule, particul^ 
about having some decent mourning at tlie 
burial of their children ? — They are very 
particular indeed ; they like to be respect- 
able. 

2702. Are there no Suuday interments ia 
Manchester ? — Never. 

2703. Therefore the father would, of course, 
lose a day's work in attending the funeral of his 
child ?— Yes. 

Earl of Seiborne. 

2704. Has your society made any profit by its 
insurances ? — No ; it has not made any profit 
because the money is lying in the bank for the 
use of members for future contingencies ; the 
Act of Parliament compels us to have a certain 
amount bv us. 

2705. Your society is in the nature of a 
friendly family society ? — It is in the nature of a 
friendly family society. 

2706. Are you able to tell the Committee any- 
thing about the proportion borne by children who 
die within the period of insurance to those who 
do not ? — No; but we find that the death-rate is 
greater amongst children who are not insured 
than it is amongst those that are insured. 

2707. I thini I heard you say that before in- 
suring any child the child is seen by your 
oflicer ? — Yes. 

2708. And do you take any steps in doubtful 
cases after death to ascertain whether there is 
any suspicion of malpractice? — We are very 
careful so far as exercising care over the pay- 
ments of those who may be of dissolute 
character. 

2709. What are the precautions which you do 
take in cases where you find it necessary to 
diverge from the course ordinarily taken ? — In this 
way ; sometimes there may be an application 
made to me as secretary by parents to know how 
they stand ; they may have been a little bit 
backward in their payments and want to make 
themselves right on the books ; in that case we 
are always careful to know something about the 
child, and if there should be a death take pl^ce 
shortly after that we send down one of our officers 
to ascertain the full particulars. 

2710. I think I understood you to say, in 
answer to one question that was put to you, that 
in some cases you see to the application of the 
money ?— We do. 

2711. Will you state to the Committee how 
you do that ? — In case there may be a death, and 
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there is any dispute in the family in connection 
with the question of who should receive the 
money ; sometimes it may arise between brothers ; 
the eldest invariably tries to have the right to 
receive the money ; the sisters may object, be- 
cause they have been paying the subscriptions, 
while the brothers have been paying nothing, 
and then when they come to receive the money 
we refuse to pay either. We engage the under- 
taker, with their consent ; they have the right 
to nominate the undertaker, and we see the 
funeral conducted and carried out, and what- 
ever balance there is we divide amongst the 
parties. 

2712. The balance in those cases, I suppose, 
is generally small, is it not? — Very small 
indeed. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

2713. Your rules are very carefully worked 
out; but do you think there is a need for 
strengthening the law as worked by certain 
societies ? — We believe there is no need for any 
alteration of the present Act; the safeguards 
in that are sufficient if they are efficiently carried 
out. 

Chairman* 

2714. Do you mean that as regards your 
society? — I mean as regards all friendly 
societies. 

2715. You would not mean that remark to 
apply to all collecting societies ? — I know no- 
thing about collecting societies. 

2716. Your remark is onlv intended to apply 
to friendly societies? — Certamly. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

2717. If it were proved that certain societies 
did not take the same precautions as you do, do 
you think there would be any strong feeling 
against strengthening the law? — If we found 
that it was so we should go in ourselves to ask 
for a strengthening of the law. 

2718. What proportion of the workpeople do 
you think insure ? — Nearly all of the working 
classes insure ; there are very few exceptions. 

Lord Norton, 

2719. You would not say that there are no 
cases of what you call dissolute parents or step- 
parents neglecting a sick child, allowing it to 
die, partly to get rid of the burden, and with the 
still further object of getting the insurance 
money ? — There are dissolute parents it is 
true. 

2720. Then, do I understand that you think 
it more the object of the law to punish such 
cases than to check the use of insurance by a 
better class of parent.^ — That is the object of 
the law. 

2721. If the law is not sufficient now in 
punishing them ; if there is difficulty in getting 
convictions, and in inflicting adequate punish- 
ment, how would you strengthen the law in the 
way to carry out your view ; would you propose 
that there should be severer penalties? — For 
those who break the law there ought to be 
stringent penalties ; I think the law is sufficient 
now if it is carried out. 
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2722. You allow that there is a considerable 
number of cases of heartless parents neg- 
lecting their children? — I do not admit anything 
of the kind ; there may be a few cases ; there 
may be many cases which have not come within 
my knowledge. 

2723. Do you agree with the suggestion made 
in the debate ; that to say there was one ci»e 
in a thousand would be an exaggeration ? — I 
should doubt even that. 

2724. In making the distinction of investi- 
gation in what you call dissolute cases, who is the 
judge of what is a dissolute case ? — The officer 
of the society. 

2725. Has any offence ever been taken at that 
distinction when cases have been selected by the 
officer, and specially investigated in the way in 
which other cases arc not now investigated ? — We 
have had very few cases to deal with where there 
could be any offence, excepting the offence upon 
the part of the parent feeling indignant at not 
being able to get the money. 

2726. You say that in a town like Manchester 
6 /. is no inordinate sum to insure for ; that would 
not be the case in the country, would it? — It 
varies a little in some country districts; there 
are a few where the habits are quite different to 
what they are in town, because you find in one 
or two country villages the churchyards are still 
open, and they have not the distance we have to 
go, and there the custom is to carry more than it 
is in the towns. 

2727. Should I be beyond the mark if I said 
the expense of a funeral in a town was double 
what it is in the country? — It is not quite 
double ; you might say safely that it is two- 
thirds more. 

2728. Do you think there ought to be any 
distinction between the law relating to friendly 
societies in town and friendly societies in the 
country ? — None whatever. 

2729. You seem to think that it is impossible 
for any careful parent by laying by money in a 
Post Office savings bank to provide against 
contingencies, such as the death of a child, so 
safely or economically as by insuring in a society ? 
— It would be simply unworkable in connection 
with the Post Office savings bank, and I am sur- 
prised that the question has been raised in the 
House of Commons and other quarters with 
reference to the Post Office ; the staff employed 
at the post offices would be inadequate. 

2730. Surely, if the business increased, the 
staffs would increase ; is that all the objection 
that the staff* is not sufficient? — No; there is an 
antipathy amongst the working-classes against 
going to a Post Office savings bank with ver 
small sums. 

2731. There are penny savings banks, are 
there not? — Yes. 

2732. Is there any objection on the part of 
working men to going there ? — No. In our 
School Board district we have one in connection 
with every school, they work from one centre in 
Manchester in connection with one society ; they 
are all from one source. 

2733. Is there any objection to laying by 
against casualty in a savings bank, except that 
a parent may not have self-control enough to 
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prevent himself drawing upon it from time to 
time ? — I may add, in answer to that, that we 
have a number of what are called tontine 
societies, those are societies in which they can 
lay by a small sum of money weekly, and at the 
end of the year they receive a dividend over and 
above the working expenses, either for death, or 
sickness, or for what they call the summer '* out" 
We find many who provide for all three things 
independently of being members of our own 
societies, but that is only in the case of adults. 

Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

2734. May I ask what class of people they are 
who insure with you? — They are the working 
classes, and we do not refuse to take even those 
who are very wealthy. 

2735. You take in anybody ? — Yes, we take 
in anybody. 

2736. But as a rule they are all of the respect- 
able class, I presume ? — We exercise a care in 
this way, that we do not take those who are known 
to be unhealthy. 

2737. But as regards their position you find 
that your constituents, so to speak, are drawn 
from the thrifty and well-to-do artizan classes?- - 
Yes, undoubtedly the majority; but we have 
many in the lowest strata, who have been brought 
up as members of the society from childhood. 

2738. Have you any of that class of people 
commonly called " loafers "? — We could not 
resist them if they came in. 

2739. But would you admit them ?— There 
would be many that we might not know of be- 
cause the oflScer would not go round prying into 
their domestic circumstances. 

2740. But your experience is that th(»t^e who 
support your society are mainly the thrifty and 
well-to-do artizans in fairly good work ?— 
Exactly. 

2741. Therefore your evidence goes to the 
state of opinion amongst what may be called the 
really working classes of the well-to-do kind ? — 
I represent the working class as a body as they 
are to-day, including the intelligent and better 
class of the working people, with even some of 
the lower strata ; if they come to join the society 
as members, we make no distinction ; we take 
and judge them from their appearance as to 
whether they are fit to become members or not. 

2742. You know where they live ? — Yes ; we 
know where they live ; we nave all their ad- 
dresses. 

2743. Do you know where they work ? — No, 
we have nothing to do their work ; sometimes we 
have cases where the members do not want us to 
know where they do reside, and if we do acci- 
dentally get to know we ^eep it private ; and I 
may add to that this, that 1 have been round 
wim our collectx)r on several occasions, and I 
have gone to certain houses, and I have seen a 
peep at the window, and they would not acknow- 
ledge that they were in, because they did not 
know me ; they have their own private reasons 
for that, so that we do not inquire into that at 

a"- 

2744. You cannot speak with reference to the 

very lowest stratum of society ; your operations 
do not extend quite to them? — Not that we 
know anything at all about ; we do not admit 
loafers, as far as we know them. 



Lord Thrinff. 

2745. You have a graduated scale, distinct 
from the scale allowed by the law ; you graduate 
your scale yourselves? — Yes, we graduate our 
scale from age to age. 

2746. Do you think it would be an advantage 
to put your graduated scale into the Act of Par- 
liament, instead of the existing scale? — What 
may suit our societies would not suit others ; 
they might not be in a position to do that, from 
not having been established for so many years ; 
we have been established 57 years. Other 
societies, not quite so old, would not have the 
money put by. The interest upon the money 
in one society that I am connected with pays 
the whole of the working expenses ; in that ca^ e 
we have raised the scale of benefits. 

2747. I did not quite understand this ; what I 
was asking was, instead of the maximum of 10 /. 
which covers the ages between five and 10, 
would you think it wrong to put in the graduated 
scale you have read to the Committee, and make 
that the Parliamentary scale ? — I would have no 
objection to that in one sense, though that would 
be trespassing upon the interests of other 
people. 

2748. I understand that you do not insure 
children before they are two months old ? — 
No. 

2749. What is the reason of that?— It was 
originally three months, but we reduced it to 
two monthb because we considered it safe from 
this fact that the deatli-rate of those under one 
year was so small that we could afford to give 
even a higher sum of money for the earlier age 
than what was in proportion to those who had 
been in longer for benefit. 

2750. But I thought more children died under 
one year than at any other age ? —Our death-rate 
shows the contrary ; our death-rate is higher 
amongst adults than amongst children. 

Chairman* 

2751. Then, speaking of your death-rate, you 
say it is lower than that of the town generally ? 
— Yes, generally. 

2752. You say you take no child under two 
months ? — Yes. 

2753. But every child that died under two 
months would appear amongst the general death- 
rate ? — Yes ; it would be amongst the death-rate 
of the city. 

2754. Then your death-rate is collected from 
a smaller area than the general death-rate ? — 
Yes. 

2755. You also say that, generally speaking, 
you are extremely careful as to the persons you 
admit to your society ? — Yes. 

2756. Of course you admit thrifty and re- 
spectable people in preference toothers? — Yes. 

2757. And there are many of them ? — Yes. 

2758. The thrifty, well-conducted man would 
take care of his children, whereas the loafer 
would not ? — ^That is our experience. 

2759. In point of fact, your lives of children 
would be, what are called by an actuary, picked 
or selected lives; the lives of the better and 
more respectable portion of the working class ? 
— We find it is in the mind of many of our 
members when they are insured to take a greater 
interest in their children ; they. are more careful 
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with them, and that has a tendency in itself to 
protect life. 

2760. To come back to my question, you do 
take care first of all that you shall have no child 
under two months, »nd next you know, as a 
matter of fact, that your members are respectable, 
and also you state, with great truth no doubt, 
that there is this important difference between 
your society and others, that your inspectors 
know the people and the people know them. 
They can look after the people, and the people 
are acting under the eyes of their other brother 
members? — They are under the eyes of their 
brother members. 

2761. All those considerations go rather to 
indicate that the lives in your society are what 
would be called picked lives, and safer lives than 
those of the general community, which includes 
loafers and drunkards, and a good number 
of disreputable and wicked people ? — They do. 

2762. And very poor people also, paupers ? — 
No ; not that we know of. 

2763. My point is, that if we are to take two 
sets of statistics, they must be taken over equal 
areas and under like conditions, otherwise the 
comparison is no good. What I want to point 
out to you is that upon your own statement your 
statistics of the death-rate are not taken over the 
same area as those of the Registrar General ; 
firstly, by reason of the two months, and secondly, 
that the lives of many of your children exist and 
are passed under more favourable conditions for 
life than those of the worthless, disreputable, and 
drunken ? — I hold in my hand a tabulated state- 
ment of 59 societies; those extend over a wide 
urea, and include Stockport, Hyde, Oldham, 
Manchester, and other places ; the average death- 
rate is 16*11. 

2764. Those societies you are speaking of are 
all friendly societies ? — Yes ; they are all friendly 
societies. 

2765. The friendlv societies, as a rule, re- 
presents the better class of artisans ? — Yes. 

2766. The children of the better class of 
artisans will be better cared for; they are a 
better class, of course, than the children of the 
drunkards, and loafers, and tramps ? — Yes. 

2767. If the statistics of the Registrar General 
include the children of loafers, drunkards, and 
tramps, and yours do not, is it not clear that he 
will have a higher death-rate than yours ? — Yes. 

2768. That will considerably vitiate the table 
vou have put in ? — This is a comparison mainly 
between our table and the local death-rate, 

2769. But I was pointing out that your statis- 
tics are liable to a considerable discount? — I 
quite understand your Lordship's point. ' 

Lord Clifford of Chvdleigh. 

2770. I did not understand your answer to a 
question put by Lord Thring about the exclusion 



Lord Clifford of Chudleigh — continued. 

of children under two months. Lord Thring 
asked you why you excluded children under two 
months? — Asa rule you can hardly tell what 
they are until they get two months old, the 
liability to death is so much greater ; we take 
that as the general persuasion. 

2771. The cost of the funeral of a child under 
two months, and of a child of one year, is appreci- 
ably different?— There is a wonderful difference 
between the cost of the funeral of a child of two 
months and of one of 12 months; a child who 
dies under the age of two months might be 
carried by one or two people. 

2772. And not under one year? — Certainly 
not. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

2773. May I take it as the result of your 
experience that when artizans join your society 
that rather tends to increase their respectability ? 
It does : it makes them feel that they are mem- 
bers of a friendly society, and they respect 
themselves more than when they have no such 
feeling. 

Earl of Selborne. 

2774. Is that the reason which makes you 
think they take more care of their children when 
they are insured than when they are not insured? 
— I cannot say that, but that it makes a man 
think when he joins a friendly society; he is 
more careful himself, and of those under him. 

2775. But I thought just now you said that 
those whose children were insured took more 
care of their children (if there were any com- 
parison to be made) than those whose children 
were not insured ? — I did. 

2776. I want to know what was your reason 
for saying that, because, supposing they do not 
take less care, and I do not fe.ee why they should 

take less care ? — It makes the insurance 

more profitable if they take more care of them- 
selves and their children. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

2777. Do we understand that nobody gets any 
advantage from insuring until the children in- 
sured have been two months on your books ? — 
In one society they have to be three months 
before they are entitled to anything, in another 
eight weeks, and in another six weeEs. 

2778. But infants just bom you do not take ? 
— We do not take any until they are two months 
old. 

2779. Then your answer to Lord Thring was 
correct that you do not insure a child before it is 
two months old, and then it must have two 
months of membership before it gets any benefit ? 
— Yes ; they cannot get anything under four or 
six months old. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Orderedf-'ThoX this Committee be adjourned to Wednesday next, at Twelve o'clock* 
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Earl of Derbt. 

Earl of Harrowbt. 

Earl Bbauchamp. 

Earl of Selborne. 

Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
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Lord Ker (^Marquess of Lothian). 
Lord POLTIMORB. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

Lord KiNNAIRD. 

Lord Norton. 
Lord Thring. 



The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH, in the Chair. 



The Chairman proposes that the notes for 
evidence tendered by James Grahame, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Scottish National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, be entered upon the Minutes as a 
written communication upon which no examina- 
tion was held : — 

Child Life Assurance. 

Notes for Evidence to be tendered by James 
Grahame, Founder and a Vice-President and 
Chairman of Committee of the Scottish National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, and J. P. for the County of Lanark, 
to the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords, July 1890. 

1. The society was founded in 1884. 

2. It has for its President His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, and for its Patron Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Fife. 

3. Its head offices are in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and there are affiliated societies in 
Dundee, Greenock, Paisley, Dumbarton, 
Hamilton, Motherwell, Dumfermline, Dalkeith, 
Portobello, Melrose, Corstorphine, Leith, Gala- 
shiels, Burntisland, Aberdour, Moffat, Alloa, 
Brechin, Bridge of Allan, Cupar Fife, Inner- 
leithen ; and there are branches being formed at 
present in Ayr, Falkirk, Kilmarnock, Stirling, 
Helensburgh, Hawick, Aberdeen, Inverness, St. 
Andrews, Perth, Peebles, Coatbridge, and 
Montrose. In five years ending October 1889 
(independent ot cases in Edinburgh and other 
towns in Scotland) the society investigated in 
Glasgow alone 4,931 cases of cruelty to children, 
involving 7,363 children ; 4,466 children were 
sheltered, 1,545 were clothed, 32,112 meals were 
given, and 5,965 children were sent by the 
action of this society to industrial schools, day 
schools, training ships, homes, or domestic service, 
or paced under the supervision of the school 
boards. The total number of prosecutions for 
this period was 4,305. In 3,766 of these cases 
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the parents were cautioned, in 157 were punished 
and in 382 were convicted and admonished. 

4. The Bill at present before your Lordships' 
House affects the whole United 'Kingdom, but 
its promoters did not consult the Scottish 
National Society as to its provisions before 
bringing it in. 

5. It is many years since the subject of child 
life insurance first arrested my attention. 

6. Nearly two years ago, in November 1888, 
I brought the subject specially before the 
notice of the Scottish Society at a meeting in 
Glasgow, at which I said a few words upon the 
subject in connection with the work of the society 
as one which I had studied, and upon which I 
made a special effort to return from London to 
speak to them. I said — 

'• It is a subject of very great importance to 
*'the community, and one which you, like myself, 
" must view with painful interest. 

"Mr. Marr, our Director, who is Manager of 
" the Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society, 
" with which as a director I have long been con- 
** nected, is aware that many years before 
*' this society was thought of the subject of 
*' child life insurance engaged my attention, and 
" that, with his assistance, 1 investigated into the 
" practice and business of many of the chief 
^^ friendly, and benefit societies, and of the indus- 
** trial insurance companies, who prosecute that 
^^ kind of business amongst the poorer classes. 

" The work of this society revived my interests 
" in this inquiry, and the result now, as then, is 
'' to establish the conviction in my mind that a 
" vast deal of useful, honourable, benevolent, 
** and wholesome work is done by these bodies. 

'* There is a proper and laudable desire on the 
" part of the poorer classes to provide out of 
'' daily income for times of sickness and the cost 
*^ of medical attendance and decent duties to 
" their dead which it would be impertinent to 
*^ deal with, and which ought rather to be en- 
" couraged than repressed. 

" But, on the other hand, 1 am convinced now, 
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" as I was convinced then, and know by sad 
" experience, that there are people in our great 
** cities who have no such provident aim ; who 
" have no desire to procure medical attendance 
" for their sick children ; who exhibit nothing 
*• but heartless indifference to their health and 
" morals and life ; and who-oan haya no aim in. 
'* insurino the lives of their infants except the 
" rational expectation that the life may end, and 
** the sooner the better, and be followed by the 
" payment of the sum which they can assure by 
" the payment of so small a sum as 1 d. per 
*' week. 

'' Within the last two or three months two 
" startling cases came before our notice in Scot- 
" land. 

" The father and the stepmother of a child 
" were convicted and sent to prison for a year 
" for the slow starvation to death of a young 
" daughter of the male prisoner. That it would 
" have died without care or notice by either of 
** them is im doubted. The neighbours, how- 
" ever, intervened, but too late. When the 
** child reached the shelter, the film of death was 
•' on its eyes, and in a few hours its sufferings 
" were at an end. The child was insured for 
'* 3 /., and the money was paid. 

" The other case was at the last circuit court, 
" where a wretched old woman, now under 
^^ reprieve of sentence of death, was convicted 
** on the clearest evidence of having hastened out 
*« of this life a delicate child by the aid of a pair 
" of scissors. Here, again, but for the observa^ 
" tion of neiglibours, no one might have been a 
" bit the wiser That child had been insured by 
" her for 30 «; 

" Now, ladies and gentlemen, there ought to 
'' be some inptant consideration and action with 
** regard to this gn»at and obvious evil. 

'* It is clear that the present system of child 
" life insurance presents a direct temptation to 
*' those parents and guardians who belong to the 
" lapsed and criminal classes, when they know that 
" without troublesome questions they may acquire 
" a pound or two at the expense of a few pence, 
** and by merely letting a poor child pine away 
*' to a death of neglect and starvation. 

*' There ought to be, and I am sure there will 
** be, some legislative security provided against 
" the improper insurance of the lives of children, 
" and of their insurance by worthless and depraved 
" parents. 

" I feel sure that all the respectable societies 
'' and insurance companies are as alive to this 
*' abuse as we are, and that they would welcome 
*' such legislation, and co-operate with us in 
" obtaining it, so as to put their business beyond 
'' doubt or reproach. 

'' That, ladies and gentlemen, is the chief sub- 
" ject to which I desired to call your attention, 
^' as well as the attention of the public, in the 
" earnest hope that while we take care to say 
*• nothing harsh, or to do anything unjust, we 
*^ may assiafc those societies to clear their 
** hands of what is, without doubt, a grievous 
" blct and stainJ' 

7. 1 am convinced that legislation is necessary, 
but I do not personally approve of the present 
Bill, for the following reasons : — 

(a) It deals with the whole mass of prudent 
provision by the poor for casual heavy charges 



in the event of death as if that proceeding was in 
itself of a doubtful character, not because the 
system is wrong or doubtful, or anything but 
proper or laudable, but because it has been and 
is being abused by depraved people. 

{b) Because it has been introduced without 
beiag. first* comidered by the many respectable 
and useful benefit societies and insurance com- 
panies and their members, who constitute the bulk 
of the industrious working population, and 
without whose co-operation no such Bill should 
have been introduced, and which, thus introduced, 
is calculated to defeat its own object by arousing 
their natural indignation and hostility. 

{c) Because it would be found in practice to be 
unworkable. I^ or example, upon what scale is a 
funeral to be performed, mourning- ^rrovided, and 
medical attendance paid ? There must be a 
fixed scale of charge m order to establish a fixed 
rate of contribution. Who is, for instance, to 
select, say, the undertaker, and who is to dictate 
the manner in which he performs his duty or 
makes his charge ? Is it to be to the satisfaction 
of the paient, or is it to be to the satisfaction of 
the oflice or the society ? I have here an esti- 
mate furnished by eight well-known undertakers 
in Glasgow of the lowest rates quoted for the 
interment of children under five years of age. 
These rates are as follows : in common ground 
and at the lowest price, 1 /. \ s, 6 d. ; this 
includes grornnd, colhn, and coach onlv. If to 
this is added doctor's account and two days' loss 
of work, say 15*., it would make in all 
1 /. 16 s. 6 d. Where a special grave or lair is 
needed the lowest price would be 2/. 13 .v. 6d. 
to 3 /. 17 5. 1 {/., according to the place of inter- 
ment, to which add doctor's account, and two 
days' loss of wages, bringing it up to 3 L S s, 6 d. 
and 4 /. 12 *. respectively. 

{d) Because there are infinite grades in the 
population. I mean there is a perfect succession 
of minute steps from the highest to the lowest 
person in the great mass of our population, each 
of whom has the right to form his own idea of 
what his social position demands, and what in 
family matters his expenditure should be. It 
would be absurd to fix the cost of a child's 
funeral who is insured at the same amount in the 
case of a working man earning 2 /. a week, and 
who has a small family, and in the case of a 
labourer earning 18 *. a week and having a large 
one. 

{e) Because the provisions of the Bill could 
not prevent connivance between an unscrupulous 
undertaker and a depraved parent. Anyone 
could be an undertaker, and there would be no 
great difficulty in a criminal getting one of his 
own stamp to fulfil that duty, make his charge, 
get the money from the insurance company, and 
then divide the spoiL The only result would be 
to make two transgressors in place of one, and 
produce a cover for crime under the sanction and 
the apj)earance of observing the Act. 

8. The check I should propose is one of com- 
pulsory legal registration (the register to be open 
at all times to public inspection) of every child 
life insurance within one week of that insurance, 
with a statement by the society or company, or 
by its agent, as to the following facts : — 

First, That the child is born. in wedlocks 

Secondy 
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Second, That the condition of the child's 
health when insured and the apparent condition 
and character of the family are satisfactory, 

Thiid, The name of any other society or com- 
pany in which the child is insured to the best 
knowledge of the society or of its agents ; aud it 
should also be provided that every claim in 
respect of child lite insurance should be entered 
in the register of the locality where the insurance 
was registered ; such entry to be made by the 
society or company within one week after the 
deadi of the child, accompanied with a medical 
certificate of the cause of death. 

It should further be provided that no such in- 
surance should be valid, or any payment of claim 
lawful, which had not been so registered and so 
notified to the registrar, and that a penalty should 
be attached to the transgression of this rule, 
either by individuals, societies, or companies. In 
such regulations as I suggested there would be 
no hardship to any individual or society, for in 
all ordinary life insurance policies, questions 
much more stringent are matters of every-day 
occurrence. Such regulations would only compel 
the societies or companies to protect the public 
and themselves from abuse of their privileges, 
and from the competition of unscrupulous agents, 
and by such regulations the natural wishes and 
provisions of individuals would not be tyrannised 
over ; but the knowledge that the eyes of public 
authority and of such societies as ours would 
always be vigilantly fixed on any abnormal infant 
mortality in a family, would deter any but those 
•whom nothing would . deter from abusing the 
system* 

We must not forget that infanticide has in 
itself no connection with life assurance, but pre- 
vails and has prevailed without it. What we 
have to do is to check an additional inducement 
to its commission by the heartless and debased. 
The primary inducement to infanticide is to get 
rid of a burden or of a source of personal shame, 
but that may be accentuated by the temptation 
of making money. 

9. I am also of opinion that the large benefit 
societies and insurance companies ought even at 
this late hour to be invited to suggest to Parlia- 
ment some practical means other than the present 
Bill of meeting what is an undoubted evil against 
which we have at present no proper protection, 
failing which suggestion legislation ought to 
proceed in defaalt. 

10. The suggestions I have made have been 
considered by the conunittees of the society in 
Edinburgh and in Glasgow, and cordially 
approved as a proper and adequate means of 
preventing the abuse of Child Life Assurance. 

11. The suggestions I have made have been 
approved by the directors of the Scottish Legal 
Life Assurance Society, the largest society in 
Scotland, and the third in rank as regards busi- 
ness in the United Kingdom. Its membership is 
over 400,000, and they have assured me thatthey 
will cordially co-operate in supporting a measure 
drawn on such lines as I suggest. 

1 2. We have no coroners or coroners' inquests 
in Scotland ; any case of suspicion is reported to 
the Crown procurator*fiscal, who is bonnd' to 



investigate. 



The Chairmau hands in the two following 
letters : — 

In re The Children's Life Insurance Bill. 

To the Chairman and Members of the Commission 
on the above Bill. 

May it please your Lordships, 
We most respectfully desire your attention, as 
the Committee is now sitting, that at a number 
of meetings of members awl representatives of 
societies forming the Macclesfield and Congleton 
Amalgamated Association of Family Burial 
Societies, the above-named Bill and portions of 
the evidence given before the Lords Committee 
have been considered and discussed, the result 
being a strong feeling is evidenced against por- 
tions of the Bill, considering it to be an un- 
warrantable and unnecessary interference in the 
management, more particukuly of such societies 
as those composing this association. 

It appears to us that the chief reason given for 
further restrictions being placed upon these 
societies is the existence of infanticide. Amongst 
these societies it is not known to exist. Again, 
it is here considered that the amount to be paid 
on the death of a child is sufficiently restricted 
by the Act of 1875, and does not leave a margin, 
after the most economical funeral expenses are 
paid, sufficient to induce infanticide. And, 
further, it is an acknowledged fact that the large 
majority of members join these societies to secure 
for themselves and children the services of the 
medical aid, that is medicine and attendance in 
case of sickness, provided at a cost shown in the 
enclosed printed summary. Clause 2, reference 
to payments of premiums to undertakers, is con- 
sidered particularly obnoxious, and would have 
the effect of preventing many from making pro- 
vision, as at present, resulting in many cases a 
call upon the rates for parochial aid. Clause 1 
would not materially affect these societies (see 
rules enclosed, page 4, No. 4). Clauses 3 and 4 
are invariably the practice with our local 
registers, also Clause 5. 

Having now respectfully placed before your 
Lordships our objections to the projected Bill, 
entitled, ** An Act to amend the laws relating to 
insurances of the lives of children," we humbly 
pray that these vetoes may be duly considered ; 
we are induced to place these views before your 
Lordships, havinij; noticed that no evidence has 
been taken or placed before you from societies 
based or constructed on such lines as our, the 
family, burial societies. 

I remam, on behalf of the Macclesfield and 
Congleton Amalgamated Burial Societies As- 
sociation, 

Yours, &c. 
(signed) Jos* Jus. Mason, Secretary* 

155, High-street, Macclesfield. 

The representation of the Leeds Committee of 
the Society for the Prevewtion of Cruelty to 
Children. 



Ordered, That the said Notes be entered on 
the Minutes. 
(142.) 



My Lords,. 
We are of opinion 



Lfitfds, 5 July iSaD. 
that: amendmemt of the 
law relating to the insunuiLce' on the dives of 
children is needed,.bat while we. approve of the 
R 3 \^.- principle. 
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principle, we see grave objections to certain 
details which appear to us ineffective and harsh 
in Bill proposed. 

Clause 1. — We think that the amounts under 
(a.), (A.), and (c.) are inadequate. After careful 
inquiry, our own opinion is confirmed, that the 
cost of the coflSn. conveyance, and cemetery fees 
would barely be met in cases of children of from 
three to five years of age by 4 /., or from five to 
10 years of age, by 6 /., and then only if such a 
child was interred in a "public grave." No 
margin whatever is left for — 

(a.) Medical attendance. 

(A.) Mourning. 

(c.) Such minor expenses as necessarily 
occur. 

(rf.) Any kind of tombstone or record over 
the grave. 

No doubt funerals are often extravagant, and 
the money spent on mourning lavish ; still, aware 
of this, we think it dangerous to destroy entirely 
an instinci, which is in the main good ; nor do wti 
think that it should be dealt with by Act of Par- 
liament, and least of all by this Act. 

Moreover, we think that facilities for the call- 
ing in and payment for medical advice should be 
encouraged. We think that children's lives 
under two years of age should not be insured at 
all, and though we feel that this is a hardship on 
many parents, it is one which the demands of the 
case require. Life is so much more easily des- 
troyed before 24 months have passed, while after 
that age the child can, as a rule, walk, talk, and 
become a reality to brothers, sisters, and neigh- 
bours. We also think that foul play generally 
takes place before this age, and that the cost of 
the burial of a child so young is far less than that 
of a child above two years of age. We would 
therefore suggest that in place oi (,a.), (Z>.), (c), 
in Clause 1, we read — 

(a.) On the death of :i child above two and 
under five, 5 /. 

yb,) On the death of a child over five and 
under 11, 7 /. 

(c.) On the death of a child over 11, and 
being a boy, &c., or a girl, &c., 10/. 

We suggest 11 years under (Z>.), in preference 
to 10, because about that age, or soon after, the 
child commences work. 



Clause 2. — We regard this clause as very 
objectionable. 

{a.) It treats our thrifty and prudent work- 
ing people with unfounded suspicion. 

{b,) It interferes with the outlay of money 
which should be entirely at the disposal of the 
owner unless there is some ground lor suspect- 
ing foul play, neglect, or the sacrifice ot life 
for the sake of money. 

(c.) It offers direct inducements for the vio- 
lation or evasion of the law, and, by giving 
undue power to the undertaker, creates a new 
danger to child life, and places the parent in a 
false position. 

{d,) It ignores the expense attending the last 
illness of the child, and discourages medical 
advice. 

In conclusion we think — 

1. That no child under two years of age 
should be insured. 

2. That parents only or recognised guardians 
should insure a child's life. 

3. That under no circumstances should a 
child be insured in more than one office, and 
that the registrar's certificate should be the 
legal receipt for this one payment. 

4. That the registrar's certificate should be 
made out for the one office in which the child 
is insured, and should specify the office and 
amount. 

.5. That the registrar should not give more 
than one certificate for an insurance society. 

6. That the same precautions as are used in 
cases of children dying with money in the 
Post Office Savino:s Bank should be used 
before the parent or guardian cm draw the 
insurance money on the death of a child. 

We are fully alive to the danger to child-life 
which exists in the present state of the law, but 
we are equally alive to the fact that nearly all 
our best working people insure their children's 
lives, and so while we wish to protect those in 
danger, we also wish not to discourage thrift or 
prudence on the part of parents. 

Yours, &c. 
(signed) Edward S\ Talbot ^ 

President of the Local Branch 
of the Society lor Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, on behalf 
of the Committee of the Branch. 



Mr. THOMAS CHARLES DEWEY, is called in; and Examined. 



Chairman, 

2780. You are the Manager of the Prudential 
Assurance Company ? — ^I am. 

2781. You have attended to give evidence 
with respect to the matters in this Bill ? — I 
have. 

2782. You have made, in a letter to myself, 
and I believe you are also prepared to make in 
your evidence, strong objections to Clause 2 in 
this Bill ; that is what is commonly called the 
Undertakers' Clause? — Yes. 

2783. Then, I think, it may save trouble to 
yourself and to all of us, if I state to you that 



Chairman — continued. 

the Undertakers' Clause has bees) withdrawn, 
and, of course, all evidence or examination on 
that point will no longer be necessary ? — I am 
obliged for your Lordship's intimation. 

2784. You have been in the service of the Pru- 
dential Assurance Company, for how long? — 
For over 30 years. 

2785. And you have been manager, for how 
long? — For 16 years. 

2786. Are you a member of the Council of the 
Institute of Actuaries ? — I am. 

278". Can you give us any information as to 
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Mr. Dewey. 



[ Continued. 



Chairman — continued. 

the constitution of the Prudential Assurance 
Company ? — The Prudential Assurance Company 
is a joint btock company, incorporated under the 
Joint Stock Companies' Act, and is regulated by 
the Life Assurance Companies' Act of 1870 ; 
under which Act returns and accounts are 
rendered to the Board of Trade. 

2788. Could you inform us what is the extent 
of the company's business ? — It has two branches, 
with a total premium income of four-and-a-half 
million pounds; one million representing ordinary 
assurances payable by annual, half-yearly, and 
quarterly premiums, and with funds exceeding 
eleven millions of money. 

2789. You spoke of two branches, J. think ? — 
The two branches are the industrial and the 
ordinary. The ordinary has an income of one 
million, and the industrial has an income of three- 
and-a-half millions. 

2790. Is that gross income ? — A gross premium 
income. 

2791. Could you tell us what proportion of 
that, first as regards the number of policies, and 
secondly as regards income, is infantile insur- 
ance ? — I have had a table prepared giving that 
information {producing a tabic), 

2792. You put in this table in answer to my 
question? — Yes; I should like just to read it, 
because there are some remarks I should like to 
make upon it. The number of children under 
10 years of age in England and Wales, at the 
census of 1881, was 6,668,260. The number of 
childreii under 10 years of age assured in the 
Prudential in Kngland and Wales was 2,099,369. 
That, I think, would show that one-third of the 
families in England and Wales are assured in 
the Prudential. 

2793. You do not include Ireland in your re- 
turns?-- -Not in these returns. 

2794. Do you do any business in Ireland ? — 
We do a little business in Ireland, but not to the 
same extent. 

2795. This return refers to England and 
Wales?— Yes. 

Lord Kinnaird, 

2796. You do not include Scotland?— We 
separate Scotland, because the census returns 
are entirely distinct, and we are not able to 
separate them in the same way as in regard to 
England and Wales. 

Chairman, 

2797. Will you continue what you wish to 
say about this table ? —The number of children 
under 10 years of age was 6,668,260, as I said. 
Then I have deducted 25 per cent, for children 
belonging to classes who would not insure ; I 
have taken 25 per cent, because I believe that is 
the usual per-centage deducted by the Educa- 
tional Department from the population of a dis- 
trict to ascertain the sufficiency of school accom- 
modation. That would be reckoning 75 per 
cent, to be of the working classes, and 25 per 
cent, of the middle and upper classes. 

2798. Your calculation is based on the de- 
duction that the education authorities make as 
regards education ? — Yes. 

2799. And you think that the cases are anal- 
ogous ? — I fancy so. 

(142.) 



Earl Beauchamp. 

2800. Speaking broadly, the classes who 
attend the public elementary schools are the 
classes you insure?— Yes; in our industrial 
branch. Deducting that 25 per cent., which 
amounts to 1,667,065, that would leave 5,000,000 
of children who could be insured. Then I take 
the number of children that we have insured in 
the Prudential, which is 2,099,369, and the num- 
ber insured in other companies, affiliated and 
registered societies (in whicn I include the Odd 
Fellows and Foresters), which I believe would 
be about 1,300,000. 

Earl of Sclhorne. 

2801. That is conjectural, I presume? — That 
is taken on their income in ihe same way as on 
ours ; I think we can ascertain that fairly accu- 
rately. Then, taking the number of children 
under 10 years of age assured in local clubs and 
unregistered societies, I estimate that at about 
750,000. Those are estimates, but I can show 
from the figures that they are fairly reliable. That 
makes a total of 4,149,369 children assured to- 
day out of the 5,000,000 which 1 mentioned pre- 
viously. 

Chairman. 

2802. Are vou making any allowance in these 
returns for children on which there, are ' double 
policies? — I am not. 

2803. That would to a certain extent vitiate 
your statistics, would it not? — That applies only 
with regard to other societies. I can tell you 
with regard to the l*rudential. 

2804. You give credit to other societies for a 
certain number of children; it might be the case 
that a child was insured in more than one ? — 
Very probably. 

2805. To that extent it would vitiate the 
statistics? — ^To that extent it would. These 
figures, I think, show that infantile assurance is 
almost universal amongst the industrial classes ; 
and, therefore, when a death takes places, sur- 
prise should rather be expressed when the child 
is uninsured than when it is insured. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

2806. Can you tell how many of that number 
that you give as insured in your company are in- 
sured in another society when they come to you ? 
— I can only say that we do not effect an in- 
surance with a child if it is already in a society. 

Chairman. 

2807. That is if you know that it is already 
insured in a society? — Yes, and we ask the 
question. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

2808. Would it vitiate the policy if the child 
was already insured; is it part of the terms of 
the contract ! — It would not vitiate the policy ; 
or, if I may correct myself, technically, probably 
it would vitiate the policy, because the declara- 
tion made on the proposal by the father would 
not be a true one. But it is not a matter that we 
should take advantage of. The parent has to 
state that the child is not insured in any other 
company, and therefore to that extent it is the basis 
of the policy and the contract. {See Appendix.) 

R 4 2809. Is 
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Lord Kirmcdrd — continued. 

2809. Is it a written statement? — It is a 
printed statement which he has to sign. I was 
going to observe that some doctors and coroners 
appear to think that the fact of a child being in- 
sured at once suggested a suspicion of foul play ; 
but the evidence I have just given shows that as 
regards the statement which has been made many 
times in this room that in cases where inquests 
have been held, 50 per cent, of the children have 
been insured ; that percentage is very much be- 
low the average of children msured as compared 
with the total number of children in England and 
Wales. Then, continuing my remarks upon this 
table at the bottom of the page, you will see the 
population of England and Wales is given. I 
had this printed to show that there is no undue 
proportion of insurance of infant life ; for the pro- 
portion of infantile to adult business is practically 
the same as the proportion of children to adults 
in the general population. The population of 
England and Wales at the census of 1881 was 
25,974,439 ; and the number of children in Eng- 
land and Wales under 10 years of age was 
6,668,260, giving a percentage of children to 
population of 25*67. The total number of 
policies in force in the Prudential Assurance 
Company in 18^9 was 8,693,513, including both 
adults aj^ children ; and the total number of 
policies in force in the Prudential on the lives of 
children under 10 years of age was 2,336,527 ; 
giving a percentage of children to the total 
number of 26*88. Therefore the proportion of 
children to the general population is practically 
the same as the proportion of children insured in 
the Prudential to the total number of policies. 

Chairmaiu 

2810. You say the number of policies in force 
in the Prudential on the lives of cliildron under 
10 years of age is so many ; have you any sta- 
tistics as to the number of policies in force in the 
Prudential on the lives of children under 5 years 
of age? — On the other page of this table you 
will see they are set out for each year. *' The 
following shows the number of policies existing on 
31st December 1889 in the Prudential Assurance 
Company on lives under 10 years of age," giving 
the number in each year. 

Earl of Selborne, 

2811. Each year of age? — Yes, eacii year of 
age, male and female. 

Chairman. 

2812. Will you hand in that table?— Yes. 

[ The same is handed in, and is as follows : — ] 

Prudential Assurance Company, Limited. 

The number of children under 
10 years of age in England 
and Wales at the census of 
1«81 was - - . - 6,668,260 

The number of children under 
10 years of age assured in 
the Prudential in England 
and Wales is - - - 2,090,369 



Chairman — continued. 
The number of children under 

10 years of age in England 

and Wales at th(i census of 

1881 was - - - - 6,668,260 
Deducting ^5 per cent for 

children belonging to classes 

who would not insure - 



The number of children under 
10 years of age assured in 
England and Wales is — 
Prudential - - - 
Other Companies, Affi- 
liated and Begistered 
Societies (about) 
Unregistered Societies, 
Local CI ubs,&c. (about) 



1,667,065 
5,001,195 



2,099,369 



1,300,000 

750,000 

4,149,369 



The 



lepopulation of England 
Wales at the Census of 1 



and 

1881 



25,974,439 



was - - - - - 
The number of children in 
England and Wales under 
10 years of age was - - 6,668,260 
Percentage of children to 
population - - - 
The total number of policies 
in force in the Prudential 
on 31st December 1889 was 8,593,513 
The total number of policies 
in force in the Prudential 
on the lives of children 
under 10 years of age was - 2,336,527 
Percentage of children to 

total number - - — 



— 25-67 



26-88 



The following shows the Number of Policies ex- 
isting on 31st December 1889 in the Pruden- 
tial Assurance Company, on Lives under 10 
Years of Age. 



Age. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


— I 


135,773 


134,311 


270,084 


1 — 2 


130,865 


129,763 


260,628 


2 — 3 


126,089 


125^237 


251,326 


3 — 4 


124,382 


122,889 


247,271 


4 — 5 


117,895 


117,813 


235,708 


5 — 6 


114,423 


113,637 


228,060 


6 — 7 


111.622 


112,243 


223,865 


7 — 8 


106,961 


107,063 


214,024 


8 — 9 


102,270 


103,651 


205,921 


9 —10 


98,713 
1,168,993 


100,927 


199,640 




1,167,534 


2,336,527 



^813. Looking 
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[ Continued. 



Chairman — continued. 



2813. Looking at that table taking the num- 
ber of children insured at various ages under 10 
years of age, it would appear that the number of 
children under the age of one (if I am not mis- 
taken) is the largest number, there being 
270,000 policies on children under one year of 
age ? — I believe that is according to the popula- 
tion ; there are more children living under the 
age of one than between one and two years, 
wliatever the cause may be. 

2814. That is the fact, is it not, that the 
largest number of policies in your list is on 
children under the age of one year ? — Yes. 

Earl of Selbome, 

2815. And the number diminishes as you get 
on, year by yearP—Tes ; that would follow the 
population. 

Chairman, 

2816. The number of policies regularly drop 
from year to year ? — Exactly. 

2817. Do I understand you to say that the 
population diminishes in the same ratio? — I 
thmk you will find that the diminution in the 
population is very similar, but not exactly in the 
same ratio, probably. 

2818. What I mean is, we are ffenerally told 
that the rate of mortality of children is very 
high in their earlier years, and that up to a cer- 
tain age child mortality is greater than adult 
mortality; you will tell me if I am wrong? — 
That is so. 

2819. And the chances of longevity increase 
as the child gets older? — The chances of lon- 
gevity increase after the age of seven. 

2820. These two statements would be correct, 
would they not ; first of all, the mortality of 
childhood is greater in the earlier than in the 
later years of childhood ?— It is. 

2821. I think the percentage of children 
dying under one year old is something like 48 
per cent. ? — I have the printed statistics showing 
our mortality for each year, if the Committee 
would desire to see them. 

2822. It is also the case, is it not, that infant 
mortality within these years of childhood is 

freater in proportion than adult mortality? — 
t is. 

2823. Then it would not be quite correct to 
say, would it, that these successive falls in the 
number of children insured exactly correspond 
to the diminution in the total population? — I 
have here a table of the census returns for 
England and Wales, and if you will look at that 
table, you will find it follows very much the 
course of these figures. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

2824. Before we leave the table, may I ask 
why does not the total of 2,336,527 at the bottom 
of the table agree with the total of 2,099,369 at 
the top ? — The total at the top is for England 
and Wales ; and in the other total at the bottom 
we were obliged to include all assurances in the 
United Kingdom, because we cannot give the 
figures for each age from our own books as regards 
England and Wales separately. 
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2825. You are subject to Section 28 of the 
Friendly Societies Act, are you not, for all of 
what you call industrial insurance business? — For 
infantile insurances only. 

2826. The Friendly Societies Act repealed the 
Act of George III., which forbade all insurances 
except where an insurable interest could be shown, 
as regards insurances under the Friendly Socie- 
ties Act?— It did. 

2827. In so doing it conferred upon the work- 
ing classes, did it not, a very great privilege and 
boon ; or what they regard as a very great privi- 
lege and boon? — Yes. 

2828. In that respect the working classes have 
an advantage over those who are not in their 
class or order of life ; because those who are 
not working men cannot insure a child's life at 
all, unless tney have an insurable interest ? — It 
is so for everyone. 

2829. That is to say, there was a valuable 
privilege conferred upon the working classes by 
this Friendly Societies Act, which those who 
are commonly called their betters, that is, those 
in another class of life, do not possess ? — Yes ; I 
should like to add, that I believe in all mutual 
societies they had that privilege before, because 
they were made members. 

2830. The Friendly Societies Act confirmed 
and finally settled that privilege ? — It did. 

2831. You speak in the notes of your evidence 
which have been furnished to me of an infantile 
table, and regulations for infantile assurance ; 
what are we to understand by that ? — I thought 
your Lordships would like to have a copy of our 
existing tables, and the regulations under which 
the infantile business is transacted ; the table is on 
the form I am just about to give you. 

2832. The table shows the scale of payments ? 
— Yes. 

2833. As regards this scale of payments you 
take a premium nayment of 1 d. weeklv ? — 
We do. 

2834. Am I right in saying that you do not 
accept more ^ — Yes ; it is printed at the 
top of the table, *' No higher premium will be 
taken." 

2835. According to this scale a child aged, we 
will say, two years on its next birthday, that is, 
a child between the age of one and two, may be 
insured, and the parents will get, if it dies at the 
end of six calendar months, the sum of 3 /. ? — 
In the case of a child aged two next birthday 
they will have 3 /. if it died at the end of six 
calendar months. 

2836. Then for that the parent would have 
paid the sum of how much in weekly payments ? 
— Two shillings and twopence. 

2837. Then for the sum of 2 5. 2 d., spread 
over six calendar months, the death of that child 
would bring in a sum of 3 /. ? — Yes. 

2838. Assuming for the moment that the child 
was also insured in another society for the same 
amount, then for the payment of 4 *. 4 rf., spread 
over six months, the whole sum accruing to the 
parent on the death of the child would be 6 /. ? — 
£.6 at death. 

2839. For 4 5. 4 c/., then, a parent might set 
6 /• at death, from which would have to be de> 
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ducted funeral expenses^ medical attendance^ and 
80 on ? — Yes. 

2840. But in the case of a disreputable parent, 
who simply wished to profit by the child's death, 
we may fairly take it for granted that the parent 
would not be likely to expend much either upon 
medical attendance or the funeral ? — Probably 
not in such a case. 

2841. In such a case the amount of profit to an 
ill-disposed parent, upon the death of a child of 
between one and two years of age, would very 
much exceed all the expenses, of the funeral, and 
of medical attendance? — For such a parent, yes. 

2842. Can you tell us what is the average 
amount for which parents do insure children's 
lives under five years of age in your society ? — 
£. 2. 13. is the average amount v/e paid last 
year upon all infantile assurances. 

2843. That being the average amount which 
thrifty and respectable parents i)ay5 the amount 
of the premium being small, may we not fairly 
a06ume that that average payment represents all 
death expenses ? — I tlank you may take it so. 

2844. Then anything over that which the law 
might allow would practically be unnecessary ; 
1 mean as regards the funeral expenses i — The 
2L 13 5. probably would not cover mourning and 
many other incidental expenses; the 2/. 13^., 1 
take it, would be expended upon the actual 
funeral. 

2845. You think so ? — I think so. 

2846. At all events parents do not insure for 
more than that as a rule ? — That is the average 
amount we have paid. 

2847. Therefore, if the amount obtainable upon 
the death of a child, which is now either &/. or 
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10 i, were reduced to something like what is the 
average amount the parents insure their children 
for, there would be practically no hardships upon 
the parent ; he would still be practically as well 
off as he is now ? — He would. 

2848. Therefore a reduced scale of premium, 
provided it did not fall below what the parents 
now insure for on the average, would be practi- 
cally no hardship ?— It is bo ; I have a graduated 
scale here. 

2849. I am aware of that; I will ask you for 
that presently; I am merely at the moment 
wanting to brine out that the allowance by law 
of 6 /. for a child under five years of age, and 10/. 
for a child who may be, we will say, five years 
and six months, is unnecessarily large ; a parent 
would not surely require 10 /. in such a case, 
seeing that on the average they do not insure for 
more than 3 /. ? — Every parent would not require 
it, but in some cases it might be necessary. 

2850. I mean in the majority of cases ; it is 
clear, ia it not, that even supposing that 6i would 
be the sum required for the death expenses of a 
child of five years old, 10/. is unnecessarily large 
for the death expenses cf a child only six months 
over the five years ?— I may say that in fact one- 
third of our working classes take our table and 
consider it sufficient. 

285 1 . Therefore, if there were such a reduction 
in the limit as would bring down the amonnt 
obtainable on death to that sum which the work- 
ing classes now obtain on the average, they would 
be in no different position on the average from 
what they are in now ? — They would be in no 
different position in some ref^pects. 

2862. Will you put m that table?— Yes. 



[TAtf same is handed in^ and is as follows: — ] 

Table C. — Whole Life Assurance (/w/flwj^i7e).— Sums pajrable for a Premium of One Penny 

Weekly. No higher Premium will be taken. 



Age 


1 

Three 
Calendar 
Months. 


Lmount payable if the Child should Die after the Policy has been issued for 


next 
Birth- 
day. 


Six 
Calendar 
Months. 


One 
Year. 


Two 
Years. 


Three 
Years. 


Four 
Yean-B. 


Five 

Years. 


Six 
Years. 


Seven 
Years. 


Eight 
Years. 


Nine 
Years. 


Ten 
Years. 




£. *. 


£. *. 


£. s. 


£. a. 


£. «. 


£. s. 


£. «. 


£. *. 


£. s. 


£. s. 


£. «. 


£. *. 


1 


1 10 


2 10 


3 - 


3 10 


4 - 


4 10 


5 - 


6 - 


7 - 


8 - 


9 - 


10 - 


2 


1 15 


3 - 


3 10 


4 - 


4 10 


5 - 


6 - 


7 - 


8 - 


9 - 


10 - 




3 


2 - 


3 10 


4 - 


4 10 


5 - 


6 - 


7 - 


8 - 


9 - 


10 - 






4 


2 5 


4 - 


4 10 


5 - 


6 - 


7 - 


8 - 


9 - 


10 ~ 








5 


2 10 


4 10 


5 - 


6 - 


7 - 


8 - 


9 - 


10 - 










6 


3 - 


5 - 


6 - 


7 - 


8 - 


9 - 


10 - 












7 


3 10 


5 - 


7 - 


8 - 


9 - 


10 - 














6 


4 - 


5 - 


8 - 


9 - 


10 - 














9 


4 10 


6 - 


9 - 


10 
















10 


5 - 


5 - 


10 - 





















If the child slwuld die witkin tfiree calendar moAtfae from date of poliey no atBOunt will be 

pajrable. 
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2853. I think you have also a form of proposal 
which you wish to put in ? — Before putting in the 
form of propoeal I should like to state that we 
have always construed the Friendly Societies Act 
to mean that parents, if alive, are the only per- 
sons who can insure. But that reading, I am 
afraid, is not general ; and no penalty is incurred 
under the Act by non-relatives insuring a child's 
Kfe. (For form of proposal, see Appendix). 

2854. You think that is a aefect in the 
Friendly Societies Act ? — I do ; I think it should 
be penal for any person to insure a child who is 
not the parent, or the pergonal representative of 
the parent. 

2855. Still more so, if the perscm is in charge 
of the child is not a relation?— I should say 
it would be better for the insurance not to be 
effected then. 

2856. You decidedly think that that part, at 
least, of ihe Friendly Societies Act is a defect, 
and needs amendment? — I do; and I made the 
same suggestion to the House of Commons Com- 
mittee last year. I may say diat the proposed 
Bill permits any person to insure the lives of 
other people's children, which the present law 
forbids. The new Bill, therefore, is not so strong 
as the present law. 

2857. That would be a purely accidental defect 
in the Bill, and would be certainly remedied; 
that could not possibly be the intention of the 
Bill ; at any rate, that is a point in which you 
think the proposed Bill needs amendment in the 
direction of greater stringency ? — Yes. 

2858. In fact, you thmk my Bill is too in- 
dulgent in that respect? — I tliink your Bill 
creates in one or two respects a somewhat 
dangerous variation in legislation. 

2859. You think it errs in point of leniency ? 
— ^In that respect * 

2860. Will you put in regulations for infantile 
insurance, and the form of infantile proposal ? — 
YeK 

2861. That form of proposal is the basis of the 
policy? — It is. 

2862. A number of questions are put here on 
the bade of the form of proposal, which the Com- 
mittee will have before the^l, and I therefore 
need not go into them ; whose duty is it to ask 
all these questions ? — It is the agent's duty. 

2863. By the agent, do you mean the collector ? 
— We call him the agent ; the term " collector " is 
hardly known with us. 

2864. You are aware that in some societies 
there is a distinction between collectors and 
agents ? — Yes. 

2865. In your company it is not so? — No; 
the men who act for us are agents, and receive 
their appointment and are controlled direct from 
the chief office. 

2866. Now, as regards these agents who obtain 
for you these prop<Mals, there are, I presume, a 
very great many of them? — Yes. 

2867. Can you tell me how they are pwd? — 
They are paid a salary based on a commission, 
averaging from 17 J per cent to 20 per cent for 
coUectine. 

2868. For coUecting alone?— For ooUeoting 
alone. 

2869. Is that perctfitage baaed on the amount 
(142.) 



Chairman-- continued, 
of the weekly premiums they receive ? — On the 
amount of the premiums actually collected. 

2870. I think I saw in your tables that it is 
something like 5 ^. on 2 5. 6 c/., a little over 16 per 
cent ; you put it at 17^ per cent? — Seventeen 
and a-half per cent. 

2871. In addition to the 17^ per cent, upon 
the moneys received, do not your agents receive 
a bonus upon every new case ? — They do. 

2872. How much is that?— That is 4rf. for a 
penny case ; that is to say, it would be four 
times the premium ; and, in addition to that, we 
pay them ten times the premiun, which amount 
they have to repay us directly the policy has 
lapsed; our object being to prevent a lapse of 
the policy. 

2873. The total amount you say that your 
agents receive is very little under what I observe 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley calculates it at, namely, 30 

Ser cent. ; you put yours at 26 per cent, I un- 
erstand ? — Seventeen and a-half per cent., and 
the amount of the additional premium. 

2874. Which additional premium would run 
it up considerably, I presume ? — It would only 
amount to 30 per cent upon the first year's pre- 
mium ; not afterwards. 

2875. It would amount to 30 per cent, upon 
the first year's premium, you think ? — Probaoly 
it would. 

2876. It is clear that the agents have a very 
strong pecuniary interest in increasing the num- 
ber of policies? — They have a pecuniary in- 
terest. 

2877. And a very considerable pecuniary in- 
terest ? — Yes, you may take it that they have a 
strong pecuniaij interest. 

2878. Therefore, to put it conversely, it is not 
their interest to be too exacting as to all these 
questions that it is their duty to put ? — Yes, it 
is to their interest ; because we are frequently 
obliged to have an inspection in the district, and 
if we find one of our agents tripping in this way 
he loses a good position with us. 

2879. Of course in that sense it is to their in- 
terest ; but I am speaking of their pecuniary in- 
terest at the monoent, and not of the risk they 
may run; the pecuniary interest to them is 
greater the larger the number of cases they can 
get ?— It is. 

2880. Has your attention been drawn to an 
expression of opinion upon this point of Hgents 
by the House of Conunons Committee of last 
year? — Yes. 

2881. I will read to you a passage from their 
Report : '' The competition oetween these so- 
cieties " (that is, the collecting societies and the 
friendly societies) ^^ is very acute, and seems to 
have conduced to some dangers against which, in 
the interest of the general public as well as of 
the members, additional safeguards are required, 
or at least ihe existing Acts should be adminis- 
tered with greater stringency." Then the Com- 
mittee go on to say : ^^ Collectors paid by com- 
mission are naturally anxious to make as much 

f)rofit from their business as possible ; they are 
iable to temptation to be unscrupulous as to the 
methods by which this end is attained; it is, 
therefore, no matter for surprise to find tliat assur- 
ances for sums at death a^ effected which are 
s 2 not 
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not recognised by the Friendly Societies Acts, 
and are otherwise distinctly opposed to the law." 
That opinion of the House of Commons Com- 
mittee was come to, I presume, after hearing 
your own evidence and that of the representatives 
of other societies? — I believe that does not refer 
to infantile assurance. I think the reference to 
the necessity of an amendment of the Act re- 
lated to the question of insurable interest. It is 
a question 1 brought before the Committee 
myself with regard to the assignment of policies. 
Policies were too freely assigned, and it was 
desirable some alteration of the law should be 
made. 

2882. I am not referring at this particular 
moment to cases of one kind and another in 
which collectors may have shown themselves un- 
scrupulous, but simply to the fact that, in the 
opinion of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, collectors paid by commission are exposed 
to great temptation and have shown themselves 
unscrupulous. That would apply, I presume, 
to all assurances? — That would apply to all 
assurances. 

2883. Infantile as well as adult? — Yes. 

2884. The Report says that the collectors are 
liable to temptation to be unscrupulous, and 
they are accused by the Committee of the House 
of Commons of being sometimes, at least, un- 
scrupulous? — There are good and bad agents, no 
doubt. 

2885. Of course we may take that for granted. 
It would appear that jrour society depends upon 
these agents for their information about the 
cases and for the answers given in the proposals; 
you are, therefore, very much at the mercy of 
your agents, subject always to your power of 
dismissing them if you catch them ; is not that 
so ? — It is so. 

2886. To take an illustration from a case of 
which you may have seen an account in the 
paper yesterday, where the agent of the Victoria 
Legal Friendly Society deliberately broke one of 
the rules as to the parent being the only person 
who could insure, and wilfully and knowingly 
insured a child where the person insuring was not 
a parent; the name of the child was M*Kay. 
I oare say you saw an account of the case? — I did. 

2887. I take that as one case only, and it goes 
to show what the Committee of the House of 
Commons here says, that the agents are not to 
be altogether depended upon, and, as you have 
said, you are greatly dependent upon the agents, 
and must necessarily be so ? — There is a great 
difference between the Liverpool Victoria Legal 
Friendly Society and the Prudential as to the 
way in which they manage the agents. 

2888. I merely point out that the agent in 
that way is tempted to be unscrupulous and 
might be sometimes unscrupulous ? — He is. 

2889. Would you have any objection to any 
restriction or check which made it penal for an 
agent so to deal with the society he represents 
and with the insurer? — Taking this very case 
you have mentioned with regard to insuring 
baby-farming cases, I should like the law to 
make it penal against the agent, and against 
the proposer, and against the society, who 
knowingly accepted such a proposal. 



Chairman — continued. 

2890. In every case of a proposal that is 
illegal, do I understand that you would have all 
the parties engaging it, the parents or agents, 
or (as regards other societies) the collectors, 
made subject to severe legal penalties ? — I should 
very much like to see a change in the law in that 
respect. 

2891. That would be a change directly in the 
interests of the society you represent? — It 
would. 

2892. You would not object to any such 
change ? — No. 

2893. I am afraid you will not answer my 
next question in the affirmative ; would you 
agree to the proposal that, in order to prevent 
carelessness on the part of a society or its agents, 
and to quicken their zeal in catching up or look- 
ing after its agents, the society should be subject 
to a monetary payment in case it granted such a 
policy ? — I should undoubtedly answer your 
question in the affirmative, understanding you 
to mean if they knowingly granted such a policy. 
We are quite prepared to do that. 

2894. Of course the word " knowingly " 
would be put into any provision of that sort. If 
I gather nghtlv, as regards the matter of agents 
and policies eflfected by agents, you would be in 
favour of severe penal restrictions on the agent 
and parent engaged in any wrong transaction of 
that sort, and also in fiivour of a pecuniary pay- 
ment attaching to the society which granteif t£e 
policy so carelessly obtained ? — I should be very 
glad indeed to see such a law. 

2895. You do not object to that part of my 
Bill ? — No. With regard to the alleged careless- 
ness on the part of the companies, 1 could have 
brought samples of proposals that have been 
rejected by us. I have not taken them out 
recently but two or three years ago, and I have 
sufficient to fill one side of this room. We have 
rejected people because they are already insured; 
we have rejected them because of their in- 
different health ; we reject them, under a certain 
age, because they are illegitimate ; and we 
reject them also when they are in unhealthy dis- 
trictH. We have printed lists of proscribed 
districts in large towns, and in those districts we 
do not take insurances at all. 

2896. That is to say, that is the rule of the 
society i — Yes; and we see that it is observed, 
because we check the address in every proposal 
that comes up from those towns. 

2897. It has been given in evidence that a 
great many disreputable people living in low- 
class neighbourhoods do succeed in insuring their 
children ; that has been given very largely in 
evidence ? — They do. 

2898. Many of the very disreputable class, 
and many who are living under unhealthy con- 
ditions, do insure their children ; are we to un- 
derstand that noDc of those are insnred in your 
society ? — T should say not knowindy. 

2899. ITie evidence, you may taSe it from me, 
is very extensive to the effect that a very con- 
siderable number of disreputable people, living 
vicious lives, and living under very unhealthy 
conditions, do succeed in getting their children 
insured ? — Yes, I have no doubt they do. 

2900. Therefore either such children are not 

insured 
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insured in your society, but in other societies^ or 
elee those of them who are insured in your 
society are insured either through the careless- 
ness or corruption of your agents, or from want 
of detection on your part? — That is so. 

2901. Therefore all your checks, though they 
may be excellent so far as they go, do not 
succeed in preventing these improper insurances 
being effected ? — I believe they do. 

2902. Entirely ?— Almost entirely. 

2903. There have been a considerable number 
of cases in which there was evidence that a very 
low class of people succeeded in insuring their 
children ? — I should like to say our agents are 
drawn from all classes. They are men who are 
fairly educated and able to keep accounts. (Jur 
agents collect each year more than four millions 
of money. Their accounts are always rendered 
most accurately. I have had acquaiutauce with 
a large number of them now for many years, and 
I hardly think that the charges which have been 
freely made against them are wan*anted by the 
facts. 

2904. This charge I quoted to you was made 
by the Committee of the House of Commons, 
which was very friendly disposed to insurance in 
general, and on which there were several well- 
known Members representing the working classes 
themselves? — Quite so; but I do not want all 
to be tarred with the san^ brush, so to speak. 

2905. But they did give you a little tar all the 
same, did they not ? — They included us in that 
way. 

2906. I see in your notes you speak of your 
system of paying infantile claims ; what do you 
mean by that? — We only pay claims to the 
parents or the personal representatives of the 
parents, and we only pay on the production of 
the registrar's certificate under Section 28 of the 
Friendly Societies Act, and the amount author- 
ised on that certificate never has been exceeded 
by the company in any case. 

2907. Now with regard to these registrars' 
certificates, you are of course familiar with the 
form that the registrar's certificate must take ? — 
I am. 

2908. He must certify that there has been a 
doctor's certificate ? — Either a doctor's certificate, 
or that an inquest has been held, or he must be 
satisfied that there has been a death. 

2909. It is the last word or two of the require- 
ment in the Friendly Societies Act about the 
registrar that I wanted to direct your attention 
to ; he must have the verdict of a coroner's 
inquest, a doctor's certificate, or some other 
satisfactory evidence ; to whom is that evidence 
to be satisfactory ? It is to the registrar, I pre- 
sume?— Yes. 

29in. Then the registrar is allowed to go 
beyond or dispense witn the doctor's certificate 
or the coroner's inquest, if there is what he thinks 
or chooses to say is satisfactory evidence to him ? 
— I believe it is so. 

2911. The registrar receives a fee for every 
such certificate, does he not ? — He does. 

2912. It is not, then, his interest to be too 
particular or to refuse a certificate ? — 1 should 

(142.) 
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not like to say that everv one who receives a fee 
tliinks only of getting his fee. 

2913. I do not say for a moment it would be 
so ; I am not asking what they do, but what they 
may be tempted to do. It is not the registrar's 
pecuniary interest to be too particular? — The 
amount is very small, it is about a shilling. It 
is hardly a suflicient temptation to a man to do 
wrong. 

2914. At all events the granting of the certi- 
ficate depends upon his judgment? — Yes; but I 
do not think there has been such a case reported 
anywhere. 

2915. Do you see any objection to striking 
out those last words as giving too great a lati- 
tude to registrars, so that the result would be 
that they could never give a certificate except 
on the strength of a doctor's certificate, or of an 
inquest ; would not that be an additional pro- 
tection to your society ? — I think in some country 
districts it would be felt as a very great hard- 
ship, for the doctor cannot give a certificate 
unless he has seen the child. In the event 
of any sudden illness, the doctor does give 
his report now, but then he would be unable 
to do so, and an inquest would follow as a matter 
of course. 

2916. Do not you think that a doctor's certi- 
ficate and a coroner's inquest would be sufficient 
guides to the registrar, without leaving him what 
may be at least a dangerous discretion of satis- 
fying himself in some other way, which might be 
a very insufficient way, as to the cause of death ? 
— I should hardly like to offer an opinion upon 
that. 

2917. If such a restriction were passed it would 
not be against the interests of your society ? — 
We do not receive doctors' certificates at all. 

2918. I am aware of that; but as regards the 
registrar's certificate it would be, I presume, 
rather a help than a hurt to your society if he 
were not allowed to exercise this very wide dis- 
cretion?-! can hardly see how it is to be 
worked. 

2919. But supposing it could be worked, you 
would not object to it? — No, we should not 
object. I should like to say in regard to this 
matter, that I do think it is most important that 
there should only be one insurance upon a life. 
The Committee of the House of Commons 
strongly recommended that in this ver^^ Report. 
I unoerstar^ that in your Lordship's Bill, if you 
will pardon jay saying so, you anticipate there 
being more than one insurance. I would suggest 
that in any legislation there should be one in- 
surance only allowed; and that one insurance 
will never come to the statutory account at all, 
because no company or society could afford to 
give up to the present limit or even up to the 
Rmit in your Lordship's Bill for a penny a week; 
and therefore that system of a single insur- 
ance would keep the amount down to what you 
yourself would recommend. 

2920. That is a recommendation which has 
been made, and is, I think, about to be made to 
day, by representatives of other societies than 
yours, and it seems to me to be a very important 

8 3 one?— 
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one ? — That is the recommendation I made to the 
Committee last jrear. 

2921. Assuming, as I think we should all do, 
the value of the suggestion, how would you 
enforce it ; how would you obtain proof that a 
child under 10 years had not been insured in any 
other society ? — It could be easily done by for- 
bidding the registrar to give more than one 
certificate. A registrar is not infallible, and I 
have had instances, and I have two or three ^ith 
me, where registrars have certified to us more 
than the amount now required. We have had 
communications with registrars, and some were 
not even aware of the limit. If it was very 
plainly put to them that thev were only to give 
one certificate, I think it could be worked. 

2922. Would you make it a misdemeanour on 
the pai*t of a parent if he were to insure a child 
in a second company, knowingly after the publica- 
tion of a law on the subject. That is a sugges- 
tion which has been made to me by the represen- 
tative of an insurance company, that not only 
should a second insurance not be allowed, but 
that any parent effecting a second insurance on a 
life should be held ffuilty of a misdemeanour ? — 
I think forbidding the registrar to give more than 
one certificate would be the best way. 

2923. You see no objection to a second in- 
surance being forbidden ? — I see no objection. 

2924. Would you enforce your requisition 
upon the registrar by payment or fine ? — 1 should 
have a fine inflicted if he issued more than one 
certificate. 

2925. Would you heavily fine him if he rave 
more than one certificate?— We are fined if we 
pay more than we are allowed, and therefore, I 
think he should be fined if he gave more than one 
certificate. 

2926. A sharp fine upon the registrar in such 
cases, and making it a misdemeanour on the 
parent, are the two things you would approve of? 
— 1 should approve of anything to carry out that 
suggestion of only one insurance. 

2927. Those checks, at any rate, you do 
approve of? — Yes. 

2928. Now, as regards the limit of benefit in 
infantile assurance, will you explain that ? — The 
limit of benefit is that we do not pay for three 
months after the policy has been m existence. 
Local clubs, on the other hand, as a rule, pay 
without any limit. 

2929. 1 understaml vou to refer to what is 
called coming into benefit?— Yes. 

2930. The child does not come into benefit till 
after three months ? — Quite so. 

2931. Those cases in which a child has not 
come into benefit in consequence of the non-pay- 
ment of premium are what you call lapses, 1 
presume? — They would be strictly; but there 
are cases where representations are made to us, 
and we do make a present of the premiums paid, 
uv grant something to the parents if the cause of 
death is a satisfactory one ; but in the event of 
death from marasmus, for instance, we should not 
do so. 

2932. Those are what you call grants of grace? 
—Yes, 

2933. Practically, as a general rule, you give 



(7A^nuE3i— continued. 

nothing unless the child has been in benefit for 
three months ? — Quite so. 

2934. When the parent fails to pay the pre- 
mium, the policy lapses ? — The policy lapses. 

2935. In the case of a policy lapsing, do you 
take any pains to trace sufficiently the history of 
the child to know what becomes of it ? — When a 
policy has lapsed we have notice of it, and it 
comes off* our register. 

2936. But have you any power of knowing 
whether the child dies soon or unraediately after ? 
— Not after the policy has l^>8ed. 

2937. Those lapses do not appear upon yonr 
books as deaths, but only as li^pses ? — They pass 
off* our books directly the policy has lapeea. 

2938. Then, as I said, they do not appear on 
the books as so many deaths? — Ko. 

2939. Only as so many lapses? — As so many 
lapses. 

2940. Are you able to tell the Committee 
what the proportion of lapses is to the rest of 

frour infantile insurances ; how many cases of 
apse have you during the year? — About one- 
thuxi, probably, of the first year would lapse, it 
depends entirely upon the length and duration of 
the policies. Of policies 10 years in force not 
5 per. cent would lapse. 

2941. The longer a policy lasts the less ten- 
dency there is to lapse ; that is obvious, because 
the parent has more to lose in the way of pre- 
miums ? — Yes. 

2942. Within the first year you say that one* 
third of the cases are lapses? — One-third arc 
lapses. 

2943. In that case, the company has received 
the premium, and (I do not put at all as an objec- 
tion; incurs no liability?-— It incurs Utibility so 
long as the policy is running. 

2944. But I mean when the policy lapses ? — 
When the policy lapses the liability ceases. 

2945. Then idl the weekly pennies received by 
the company in the meanwhile are so much clear 
gain ? — No. I hope I may be allowed to deny in 
the most emphatic manner that there is any profit 
attaching to lapses on in&ntilo insurance. In 
order to give your Lordships trustworthy in- 
formation upon this subject, which I know has 
been frequently alluded to in this room, I have 
submitted a case to four leading actuaries, and as 
their opinion is very short, I would ask your 
Lordships just to allow me to read it The case 
which was submitted was this: ^The Prudential 
Assurance Company has for several years granted 
a large number of assurances on the lives of chil- 
dren under 10 years of age, and had in force 
on the 31st December 1889, 2,336,527 of such 
assurances. It has been frequently stated, and 
is apparently believed in many quarters, that the 
company derives a large profit from the number 
of these policies that are allowed to lapse. A 
prospectus showing the terms upon which these 
assurances are granted is sent herewith, together 
with a coi)y of the last valuation returns to the 
Board of Trade. Your opinion is requested as 
to whether the lapsing of these poBcies is a 
source of profit to the company, or the reverse.'' 
The opinion is as follows : ^^ We have examined 
The terms and conditions upon which assurances 

on 
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on the live of children are granted by the Pru- 
dential Assurance Company. The peculiarity 
of the mortality among children is that it is 
greatest during the first year of life, diminishing 
afterwards for some years. Assurances on the 
lires of children there (bre» unlike those on the 
lives of adults, are decreasing risks, and must be 
regarded as assurances for short terms, and the 
risk estimated in the same way as in marine, 
fire, or accident assurances. No reserve is 
ne^ed for the liability under childi*en's assur- 
ances; the weekly premiums provide for the 
week's claims and expenses, and if there be any 
snrpliis after these latter have been paid, such 
surplus is profit; and as the amount of this 
profit increases with the number of the assur- 
ances, it is to the interest of the company that 
policies should not lapse. We are therefore 
clearly of opinion that the lapsing of these 
policies is a cause of loss and not of gain to the 
company." That is signed by Mr. Bailey, the 
actuary oi' the London Assurance Corporation, 
who has been one of the Presidents of the In- 
stitute of Acutaries ; by T. E. Young, actuary 
to the Com»uercial Union Assurance Company, 
who is now a Vice President of the Institute of 
Actuaries ; by Mr. Augustus Hendriks, actuary 
to the Liverpool and London and Globe As- 
surance Company, who is also a Vice President 
of tlie Institute of Actuaries ; and by Mr. Ralph 
P. Hardy, who is a well known actuary. 

2946. I tfaitik you have something to say 
about the Registrar General's return as compared 
with the company's mortality return ? — I should 
like the ('ommittee to refer to the Registrar 
General's 51st Annual Report (which is the last 
one publiiJied), where be quotes the figures of 
infantile mortality. On page 44 -vill be found 
the annual death-rate per 1,000 of children under 
five years of age, and between 5 and 10 ; it will 
be seen that although the insurance of infants is 
much more general amongst the working classes 
than it was formerly, yet the death-rate among 
infants has improved in greater proportion than 
among the other groups of ages. 

2947. Since when? — On this table I have 
taken from 1841 to 1850, and the mortality 
under five was 71 per 1,000 against 59 per 
1,000 for the last nve years published, that 
is, from 1881 to 1885. It will be seen from the 
Registrar GeneraFs Returns (of which we have 
the full volume here if it is required), that infant 
life has improved 15 per cent., while adult life 
during the same period has only improved 10 
per cent. The figures are as follows : 



Period. 


Group 
of Ages, 0-5. 


Group 
of Ages, 5-10. 




Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


1841-1850 
1881-1885 


71-2 
69-6 


61-1 
50-5 


9-2 
6-8 


8*9 
5-6 
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This Rei)ort also states that the death-rate has 
increased from premature birth. Tor instance, 
in infantile mortality, while the death-rate from 
tubercular diseases, which includes marasmus, 
has diminished. Then I would also submit the 
following extracts from a paper read before the 
Statistic^ Society by Mr. Noel Humphreys, of 
the Registrar Generad's Office, showing how the 
mortalitv is gradually diminishing under the age 
of 10, while, of course, insurance has been rite 
among infants : — 



MALES. 



I Annual Mortality at each Year of Age. 



Age. 




1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



S4 



English Life 

Table (founded on 

Census Returns, 

1841-51). 



Corrected for 
Years 1876-80. 



•18326 
•06680 
•03624 
•02416 
•01799 
•01369 
•01088 
•00920 
•00767 
•00649 



FEMALES. 



•17046 
•06213 
•03371 
•02247 
•01673 
•00959 
•00762 
•00644 
•00537 
•00455 





Annual Mortalitj at each Year of Age. 


Age. 


English Life 

Table (founded on 

Census Returns, 

1841-51). 


Corrected for 
Years 1876-80. 





•14749 


•13536 


1 


•06436 


.05907 


2 


•03603 


•03307 


3 


•02450 


•02249 


4 


•01785 


•01638 


5 


•01337 


•00895 


6 


•01061 


•00711 


7 


00912 


•00611 


8 


•00771 


•00516 


9 


•00664 


•00445 
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The Prudential rate is obtained from the ex- 
perience of ten years, 1879-88. The number of 
policies passing under observation during that 
period was 9,236,920. 





Annual Rate of Mortality per 1000. 


Ages. 


Prudential. 


Dr. Farr's English 

Life Table, No. 3. 

(From Census 

Keturns). 


Carlisle 
Table. 


•0-1 


99-46 


165-59 


153-90 


1-2 
2-3 
3-4 
4-5 
5-6 
6-7 
7-8 
H-9 
9-10 


63-24 

32-39 

18-62 

13-48 

10-03 

7-61 

5-72 

4-89 

4-28 


65-59 

36-14 

24-33 

17-92 

13-53 

10-75 

916 

7-69 

6-57 


80-61 

64-92 

37-94 

28-72 

17-80 

12-28 

8-79 

6-58 

5-08 



• For the first year after birth the Prudential 
figures present a too favourable comparison, from 
the fact of the company having no experience 
for the first two weeks of life. There are no 
means of making an ab8olutely accurate com- 
parison, but elimmating the first month's deaths 
from Dr. Farr's English Life Table (a severe 
comparison), the rate is reduced from 165 per 
1,000 to 108, being still 9 per 1,000 in excess of 
the Prudential experience. 

The mortality rate of the Prudential is obtained 
by us from a series of books which we have kept 
now for many years. I have the books here, if 
your Lordships would like to see the method 
upon which tney have been worked ; they have 
been worked by our actuary, Mr. Schooling, and 
I am sure his system would be confirmed by any 
actuary in London. 

2948. I do not propose to dispute that ? — We 
take off" from the number at risk every policy as 
it has lapsed, and, therefore, in calculating our 
mortality we do not disregard the lapses ; every 
policy as it lapses comes off from the number at 
risk as these tables will show. 

2949. Your point, as I understand, is that 
infant mortality among insured children is very 
much below ; I think vou put as much as 7 per 
cent, below the general rate of infant mortality ? 
— Not so much as that ; one per cent, was the dif- 
ference between the mortality of the country in 
1850 and now ; in our rate of mortality for chil- 



Chnirman — continued. 

dren between one and two years of age there is 
simply a difference of two per thousand. 

2950. You mean a difference of two per thou- 
sand in your favour ? — Yes ; it is not very much, 
but it is in our favour. 

2951. You claim that the ratio of mortality 
shows something in favour of your society to 
the amount of two per thousand as against the 
general rate ? — At the ages of from one to two ; 
it varies at different ages. 

2952. That is the age at which the mortality 
is highest ? — Yes. 

2953. You would admit, I presume, being an 
actuary, that any calculation of two sets of life 
statistics must be taken over equal areas and 
under equal conditions ? — Yes. 

2954. Now as regards the area of life from 
which these two sets of statistics are taken, I 
think you stated in the first place that you do 
not accept illegitimate children ? — We do not 
accept them, as a rule, under three years of age. 

2955. We are now speaking of children under 
two years ? — Yes. 

2956. Within the years we are referring to 
you accept no illegitimate children? — That is so. 

2957. You also, I presume, accept only the 
children of those whom your agent may think 
likely to be able to pay these weekly payments ? 
^^— X es. 

2958. You would not encourage your agents 
to take, hap-hazard, evervbody wno offers ? — No 
doubt the selection is in favour of the company. 

2959. I want to bring out the extent of it ; 
that selection is also in favour of the company ? 
— Ves. 

2960. Then a^in the Registrar GeneraFs 
Returns are credited with the death of every 
child who may have died in a few hours or mo- 
ments after its birth ? — Yes. 

2961. Those would appear in the Registrar 
General's Returns and not in yours? — Those 
would be at aee 0. 

2962. We all know that the mortality of chil- 
dren in the very early days of their life is a very 
much greater proportion than in the later days ? 
Yes. 

2963. And that the ratio of mortality decreases 
the longer a child lives ? — It is so. 

2964. Therefore all, or the majority, of those 
cases of death that occurred in that most unfa- 
vourable period for child life would appear upon 
the Registrar General's Returns ana not on 
vours ? — I quoted the age of 1 to 2 intentionally, 
because at the ages of 1 to 2 the cases in tne 
Registrar General's Returns would compare with 
ours ; at age they would not compare ; but at 
the ages ot 1 to 2, we take it that tney do com- 
pare. 

2965. There are, of course, a great many 
parents who are so miserably poor that they can- 
not even pay a penny a week, and cannot assure 
at all ; those cases would not appear among your 
deaths ? — No. 

2966. The case of the death of those children 
would appear upon the Registrar General's 
Returns ? — Yes. 

2967. Those extremely poor people who are 
hardly able to keep body and soul together, the 
poor children starving, and living under, un- 
healthy 
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healthy conditions, are a class of persons among 
whom you would expect a considerable rate of 
infant mortality ; is not that so ? — That would 
be so. 

2968. All those cases would go to the credit of 
the Registrar General's Be turns and not to yours ? 
-Yes. 

2969. So far as they go, again your returns are 
vitiated ? — Yes. 

2970. On the Registrar General's list would 
also appear all the children dyin^ in union work- 
houses, who presumably are not insured? — Yes. 

2971. Is it not clear, that comfiaring bis 
general area, and the area from which you draw 
your cases, the statistics are not taken over equal 
areas ? — Not perfectly equal. 

2972. I should say it very imperfectly ; but 
at all events you admit that the statistics are not 
taken over equal areas ? — Against that there is 
something to be said on the other side ; all the 
upper and middle classes are included in the 
Registrar General's Return ; and the mortality 
we Know is heavier among the working classes 
than amonff the upper classes. 

2973. Making allowance for all that, you admit 
the area is not equal ? — It is not equal. 

2974. The margin of difference between the 
Registrar General's figures and yours is very 
small, namely, only two per thousand ? — It is. 

2975. Now, let us take the case of the condi- 
tions of life ; it has been given in evidence by 
nearly every witness here, and I for my part 
fully believe it, that the very great majority of 
the working classes are not only persons who 
would not abuse their privileges of insurance, but 
also, generally speaking the great mass of insurers 
are thrifty people of the better class ; otherwise 
they would not insure ? — It is so. 

2976. Is it not clear that such a parent being 
thrifty and careful and affectionate would take 
care of his child ? — Yes. 

2977. That would go to show, would it not, 
that taking the ground that is often put forward 
by insurance societies, namely, that it is the 
respectable and thrifty parents who insure, on 
that very ground those lives of yours arc to a 
certain extent what you would call picked lives? 
— Yes, we may take it they are selected lives. 

2978. Then are not your statistics vitiated in 
two important respects : firstly, that the area 
from which they are taken is not equal, and 
secondly, that the conditions of life are not the 
same ; do not jon think that those two facts very 
considerably vitiate the force of your argument 
from the statistics?— I think your Lorcbhip is 
right as to the first; but the conditions of lile I 
think would tell the other way, because our cases 
come from the lower three-quarters of the popu- 
lation, and in that respect the Registrar General 
would be in a much better position. 

2979. At all events those statistics are liable 
to very considerable discount, and you are aware 
that the House of Commons, before whom you 
put the statistics, declared that they did not 
attach much importance to the statistics on 
either side ? — Yes, I am aware of that. 

2980. You have something to say as regards 
local societies, I understand? — It has oeen 
stated, I think, in evidence, that local societies 

(142.) 
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are managed in a better manner than companies. 
I should like to draw your Lordship's attention 
to the last Report of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies referrinir to local societies. 
By that term, 1 mean local societies entirely 
distinct from affiliated societies, like the Foresters 
and the Odd Fellows. I mean simply local 
clubs like the Leek Burial and the Hulme Burial 
Society. It will be seen here that the total 
number of valuations of which particulars are 
given is, 3,472 of local clubs. 

2981. Do all those refer to children ? — I do not 
suppose that the clubs confine their operations to 
children. There are 2,705 out of the 3,472, or 
nearly 80 per cent., which sho v a total deficiency 
of three millions. Therefore, 80 per cent, of the 
local clubs are declared by the Chief Rgistrar to 
be insolvent at the present time. The question 
of statistics was reierred to by Dr. Ritchie, from 
the Leek Burial Society. He spoke about the 
rate of mortality falling from 150, 1 think, to 109 
during the year 1877. He attributed that to the 
cessation of infantile assurance business ; but it 
will be seen from the Registrar General's Return 
that in the year 1877 the infantile death-rate 
was lower all over the country than it had ever 
been before, the rate per 1,000 being 639 for 
males and 53 for females; and in 1878 the rates 
all increased again very largely. That, I think, 
would account, or partly account, for the diminu- 
tion ill the town of Leek, of which Dr. Ritchie 
spoke. 

2982. I think you say that there are four mil- 
lions of policies issued for children ? — Yes. 

2983. You are a better statistician than I am ; 
could you give me any idea of what number of 
deaths would be required to raise the per-centage 
of death among four million persons by 1 per 
cent. ; it would be a very large amount, would 
it not ? — It would be a considerable number. 

2984. I have calculated that to raise it I per 
cent, on one and-a-half millions (supposing that 
to be the amount), would require 15,000 deaths ; 
that, I think, you will find to be correct ? — Yes. 

2985. Taking the number as four millions, it 
would be much more than that ? — Yes. 

2986. Taking the case figure, which put in the 
House of Lords, of one in every 1,000 children 
being done away with every year, and taking the 
same number of insurances at one and a-half 
millions, one per thousand upon that would give 
1,500 who received foul play in the course of the 
year ? — On your figures it would be so. 

2987. That would appear in your returns 
as only one per thousand, or 00' 1, would it not ? 
—Yes. 

2988. One thousand five hundred children 
miffht be annually done away with out of one 
and a-half millions, without raising your deaths 
rate more than that fractional decimal? — It would 
raise the death-rate one per 1,000. 

2989. It would raise it an almost imperceptible 
amount, which no one but a very skilled actuary 
would detect the meaning of even upon one and 
a-half millions, and, of course, on four millions it 
would require a very much larger amount to 
raise the death-rate even one per 1,000? — 
Yes. 

2990. Therefore, your death*rate might be 
T raised 
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raised by one per 1,000 and till produce a favour- 
able conti-ast to the Registrar (reneral, and yet 
there miffht be 1,500 cases of children done 
away with as I have described ?— Yes. 

2091. It comes to this, that there might be a 
very large amount of foul play to children, larger 
than I put it at which would make a difference 
of a very small decimal in vour returns ? — Yes. 

2992. Do not you think tnat goes someway to 
vitiate all you have been saying about the 
returns ? — I do not think it upseta the Registrar 
General's Returus. 

2993. It seems to upset yours, does it not? — It 
may have interfered with ours to a certain extent. 

2994. Have you any further amendments to 
suggest in the proposea Bill now that the under- 
takers' clause is gene, and that the one or two 
omissions which yon mentioned have been dealt 
with ; have you any objection to the rest of the 
Bill ? — I Jittach very great importance to one 
person not being allowed to insure another 
person's children, because in the Swindon case, 
for instance, which was mentioned here by Mr. 
Justice Day, under your Lordships' Bill the in- 
surance could go on just the same and would have 
been le^al, whereas it was an illegal assurance 
under the present law. 

2995. We may take it for granted that it is a 
mere slip in the Bill ? — Yes. 

2996. Do you object to the first clause in the 
Bill which extends the protected age to 14?— I 
would like to suggest that the age of 12 would 
be the best age, for this reason : The mortality 
diminishes gradually from the age of one to the 
age of 12, and then it turns round and goes up 
again from age 12 ; that is the turning point in 
the English life table, Dr. Farr's table* 

2997. Are what you have mentioned in fact 
all your objections to the Bill ? — Yes, I think so, 
now that the undertakers' clause has gone out. 

2998. Have you anything further to eay as to 
the undertakers' clause? — If your Lordship has 
omitted that from the Bill I need not refer to 
it further. 

2999. You have something to say as regards 
baby farming, I understand ? — The Bill, I 
tboujiht, rather encouraged than discouraged it ; 
because it left it open for one person to insure 
the lives of another person's children, and in the 
Swindon case those baby farmers would have 
been able to insure under this Bill. 

3000. That again comes under the head of this 
mere slip we have already referred to. I under- 
stand you wish to make some remarks upon the 
evidence already given here ? — Merely as regards 
cases in which the Prudential has been referred 
to ; they are only two or three cases. The first 
case 1 was going to mention is tlie Deptford case. 
I believe your Lordships had a letter put in at 
the end of the second day's Minutes from Mr. 
W ood, the Coroner of Deptford, which was put 
in as ehowine the evil of cnild insurance. I am 
afraid your Lordships have been misled upon 
I hat point; because with regard to the names 
of the persons mentioned, who are supposed 
to be all children taking the first name, 1 find 
thftt "William Sutton was aged 74: the nert, 
Elizabeth Jane Frost, was aged 53; and the 
last case, iridney Bolton, was aged 11. The 
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recommendation of the coroner was really with 
regard to insurable interest, and had nothing' 
whatever to do with child insurance. 

3001. Is there anything else you wish to refer 
to? — Then the Strand case was also mentioned, 
and was the only case mentioned, by Dr. Trout- 
beck. Those children were insured in the 
Prudential. There the house was insured for 
600 /., and the two children insured one for 
9 /. and the other for 5 /. That was taken by 
Dr. Troutbeck as evidence of the evil of child 
insui-ance. But that man was tried for arson. 
His children were burnt, and he was tried for 
murder as well; but he w»8 acquitted of murder: 
and any account of the trial will show that \\e 
was convicted simply of arson and not murder. 
So that child insurance did not come into the 
case. It was fur the 600/. fire insurance, and 
certainly not for the H /. child insurance. The 
other case was a case at Arlsey, and Dr. Pullen 
Burry gave evidence, and said that the only 
comnany he knew doing business at Arlsev was 
the Prudential. In his evidence he stated that 
he was constantly called to see moribund chil- 
dren, just in time to get a certificate, where 
medical aid would have saved their Jives. The 
parents of those children he described as " most 
profligate, adultemus, drunken, and dirty : every- 
thing is ab(»minable and filthy in those people's 
places." Fie said that all them were more or 
less intemperate. He said *^ the people used to 
live together as man and wife and have children, 
any number of them; I came across cases in 
which people had lived together as man and wife 
and then got married." That statement has 
roused the utmost indignation in the village, 
and I have had a letter from the vicar, I have 
had a letter from the clerk to the School 
Board, and a letter from the present medical 
oflScer, and a letter from the registrar, all 
calling very serious attention to the state- 
ment that has been made. I may say that the 
vicar states ** So far as Arlsey is concerned 1 do 
not believe that the children are neglected or 
allowed to die in order that the insurance money 
may be claimed. No doubt many mothers do 
7K)t attend to their children as well as they ought, 
and there is neglect and mismanagement ; but it 
is not wilful or done with any ulterior view of 
benefiting by its possible death, but arises simply 
from stupidity or ignorance- When a mother 
does realise that her child is seriously ill I have 
always found her bestowing ail her care u])on it, 
and though her treatnient may very likely be not 
the most judicious, at any any rate it seems to be 
her beet." 

3002. That is the opinion of the vicar ? — Yes, 
I will hand your Lordship the letter. He speaks 
very strongly about it Then the School Board 
officer has written about the illegitimacy of the 
parish to which the doctor makes very strong 
allusions. He says : ^* In August last a census 
of children in Arlsey was taken for school 
purposes, 687 were schleduled as being 13 years 
and under. Of these, 10 I believe are illegiti- 
mate, and perhaps five or six more may be ». 
Of the 10 I have named four bekmg to one 
family," and he goes on to say the statements 
made are very unwarrantable. The registnor 
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has also sent me a list of all the cases certified 
by Dr. Pullcn Burry. He certified to 25 
cases; 16 of them were uninsured, six were 
insured, and three we are unable to trace. Even 
taking those we were unable to trace as insured 
it would only make nine insured ; so that it is 
not quite the proportion he stated. 

3003. There are one or two other questions 
which I wish to ask. I observe in your direc- 
tions to J our agents that you desire them to be 
very careful in the matter of certificates, because 
it is not to the credit of your society that you 
should dispute a policy ? — les. 

3004. Then, in point of fact, your agents must 
know that you are not very much disposed to 
dispute policies; hare you disputed many? — 
We have disputed them in our time. 

3005. Are there many cases in which you 
have disputed policies? — We do not dispute 
many ; tnere is no reason for disputing. 

3006. Then with regard to additional checks 
and safeguards; some you have proposed seem 
to be very valuable ; I am very much di^)oeed 
to affix an age limit to child insurance, and to 
enact that a child shall not be insured under a 
certain age, say 12 months ; do you, aa repre- 
sentinft your society, object to that? — No. 

3007. You would have no objection to noHiig 
the age higher ? — No ; anything that is required 
in the interests of public policy we should be 
willing to fall in with- 

3008. You w<mld not oJbject,in the interests of 

Eublic policy,, amd the preservation of human 
fe, to rabinff-the age liinit? — No. 

3009. To what age would you raise it ? — I would 
make it ike afce put by yxmr Lordship, under 
the age of one year ; because it is hnpossible to 
tell whether a child in arm« is really healthy or 
not ; and therefove we should not object to have 
it put at under one year. 

3010. You have no medical examinatioa at 
that age ? — Not at that age. 

3011. You depend upon the judgment and 
practised eye of the agent ? — Yes. 

3012. You would not object to the time of 12 
months ? — No. 

3013^ Which would be practically 15 months, 
because the child would not come into benefit 
till then ?— Yes. 

3014. An ill-disposed parent would naturally 
keep the child alive in order to get the money ; 
he presumably would not kill the child for me 
love of killing it, but would keep it alive until it 
got your money ; however, you do not object to 
the age limit I have proposed ? — No. 

3015. And, as you have said, you do not object 
to some reduction in the amount of the policy ? 
-Na ' 

3016. Have }rou any objection to a register of 
insurance policies being kept which would be 
open to public inspection? — No, we should not 
object to that as affecting our interest ; but there 
might be difficulties in carrying it out. 

3017. You also said that there should be no 
second policy on children under the age of 10 
years ? — Yes. 

3018. Should you object to extend it to the 
age of 14 ? — No ; that would be almost our com- 
mon practice now. 

(142.) 
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3019. I want to ask you, with regard to another 
check of very great importance, which has not been 
mentionedyet; the suggestion is, that where a child 
is insured by its parent, in the case of a conviction 
of the parent before a magistrate for wilful neglect 
or cruelty, that should ipso facto void the policy 
he has effected upon the child's life and so punish 
him for his cruelty and neglect; that is to say, 
if the fact of his cruelly treating a child whose 
life he has insured is proved and a sentence re- 
corded against him, that policy should lapse ? — I 
do not see how it would work, unless the child 
died. 

3020. It would work in this way, that if the 
parent was convicted and sent to gaol the policy 
would lapse and he should pay no more premiums? 
— He might take out another when he came 
out. 

3021. I will come to that in a moment ; you 
see no objection to that in principle ? — I do not 
see, at the present time, any great objection. 

3022. I would propose it should ipso facto void 
its policy, and void the policy on every other 
chila the parent had, on the ground that he 
would have shown himself an unfit person to 
have charge of a child ; I propose to make him 
incapable of insuring any child in his family, on 
the simple principle that a parent capable of 
wilfully ill-treating a child is not a person to be 
entrusted with the child's life, having regrard to 
the temptation of the money coming in upon the 
child's death ; the check of parental affection 
would not exist in such a case ; therefore, what I 
would contend would be, that a brutal and de- 
praved parent who was brutally and savagely 
treating his child is not a fit person to have a 
policy upon his child's fife at all? — I think it 
would, to a certain extent, depend upon the 
particular case. 

3023. It must depend upon the particular case, 
and discretion would, of course, be given to the 
magistrate ; the object of this Bill is to pi'event 
crime quite as much as to punish ; as the law 
stands a parent may commit a crime and take the 
chance of escaping punishment for the sake of 
the insurance money ; but if he knows that cul- 
pable neglect will lose him the money the 
temptation is gone ? — He might be fined twice 
for the offence. 

3024. The whole or the larger part of the 
inducement to commit crime for the sake of the 
money is gone if the parent knows that if he is 
found out he will not get the money ; otherwise 
he might take tdie chance, first, that he may not 
be found out, and secondly, if he is found and 
sent to jail, if the child dfies he would get the 
money when he comes out of jail ; you see my 
point? — Yes. 

3025. It has been suggested by a working man 
that, in the case of a coroner and jury having 
reason to believe there has been foul i)lay or 
gross cruelty, they should have power to impound 
the policy, and pay the money to the rates ; do 
you see any objection to that ? — It would depend 
a great deal upon the kind of cruelty tfiat had 
been practiced. 

3026. We should give the coroner discretion? 
— Of course, he would went a full discretion. 

3027. As regards your interests, as a society^ 
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you see no objection ? — I should be only too 
pleased to remove any scandal that now exists. 

3028. Ynu admit that theie is a scandal? — 
Unfortunately there is in these illegal assurances. 

3029. You would be very glad to put an end 
to all that ?— Yes. 

3030. As regards yourself and your own 
society, q'lite apart from the question of whether 
these things are practical or not, you see no ob- 
jection to what I have suggested ? —I hardly see 
how it is to bft worked. 

3031. That is a different point; you see no 
objection, su far as you are concerned ? — We 
should not object. 

3032. You also said, I think, that you would 



Chairman— coniinued. 

approve of penal clauses against parents and 
agents, and fines against companies?— Yes. 

3033. Then, as to the certificate of the doctor 
or registrar, you would be glad of any alteration 
in the form of the doctor's certificate, or the 
manner of giving the registrar's certificate, which 
would tend to make them less lax, and diminish 
crime ? — If it would diminish crime, undoubtedly, 
yes ; but we have had no experience of that. 

3034. In fact, as regards all these restrictions 
which I have named, you make no objection as 
affecting your society, but you express a doubt 
or uncertainty as to their being workable; that 
is all ?— Yes. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Mr. FRANK HENRY TAUNTON, is called in; and Examined, as follows 



Chairmatt. 

3035. You are Secretary of the Royal Liver 
Friendly Society ? — I am. 

3036. You have sent us pai'ticulars of the 
evidence which you propose to give before this 
Committee? — I have. 

3037. Is the society you represent the largest 
of the collecting friendly societies? — It is. 

3038. What do you mean by collecting 
societies ? — A collecting society is one where the 
weekly payments are collected by men who go 
from house to house. 

3039. When was your society established ? — 
In 1850. 

3040. W hat is the amount of their invested 
funds at the present moment? — Its accumulated 
funds are 1,065,000/. 

3041. What is its premium income? — Over 
384,000 /. 

3042. Last year, 1889, how many policies did 
you issue? — We issued policies to the number of 
215,637. 

3043. Of 'hose policies how many were for 
children between the ages of one next birthday 
and 10 next birthday?— 83,433. 

3044. I think you produce specimens of pro- 
posal forms without which no policy is issued ? 
Yes {see Appendix). I may add that about 
two-thirds of our policies, that is, two-thirds of 
the 83,433, are children between the ages of one 
and five. 

3045. When \ ou say ** one," do you mean 
children who have passed one year old ? — No ; 
I mean from birth to age one next birthday 

3046. What was the number of deaths of 
children in 1889, between one and five, and 
again between five and ten? — ^The number of 
deaths between one and five years was 5,813, and 
the number of deaths between five and ten was 
488, making a total of 6,301 deaths. 

3047. Then the immense majority of deaths 
were of children between one and five ? — Yes ; 
at the age of one, perhaps. 

3048. What is tne amount you paid in claims ? 
— On children from one year to five years of age 
the amount was 13,211 Z. ; from five to ten it was 
2,964 /,, or 16,176 /. altogether. 

3049. I understand you paid a certain amount 
in grants: what do you mean by grants? — 



Chairman — continued. 

Grants are given to what the board consider 
deserving cases, where the children have either 
not arrived in benefit or have lapsed through 
circumstances over which the parent8 had no 
control. 

3050. You mean what have been spoken of by 
another witness, and what are perhaps known to 
you as grants of grace ? — Yes, grants. 

3051. Can you state the amounts you have 
paid in grants ? — On the death of children from 
one year to five we paid about 353 /., and on the 
death of children from five to 10 years, about 
1 1 /., making an average altogether of 10 s. per 
head. 

3052. Were those grants in cases of lapse ? — 
Yes ; they would be in cases of lapse sometimes, 
not always. 

3053. Where the policies lapsed, as a matter 
of favour you made this grant ot 10 s. or whatever 
it might be ? — Yes ; sometimes more and some- 
times less, the average being 10 s. 

3054. You say in your particulars of evidence 
that you produce a list of grants and claims 
refused owing to suspicious circumstances 
attending death ; what is the number of those 
cases ?— -I have not counted them. These run 
from about the 9th May 1888 up to date. 

3055. That wonld be about a year and nine 
months, or not quite two years? — Not quite 
two years ; some in the list of grants date from 
1877. I have got the list of the cases here if you 
would like me to read them. 

3056. 1 am not asking at present about the 
cases ; I want to ascertain the number? — 1 have 
not counted them up. 

3057. Could you tell us roughly what it would 
be ? — I would prefer not doing so ; but I could 
put the papers in. 

3058. You say the grants and claims were 
refused owin^ to suspicious circumstances 
attending dealns; how did you arrive at the 
knowledge of those suspicious circumstances ? — 
From statements made on the copy certificate of 
death brought in or from paragraphs in the news- 
paper as to the coroner's inquests and so on, 
and sometimes from other information. 

3059. You do not expect to get much inibrraa- 
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tion in that respect from your own agents ? — 
Sometimes we do, but not often. 

3060. If I understand you rightly, there are 
a eood many suspicious cases with respect to 
which your agents have not informed you, and as 
to which you have derived your information from 
other sources ? — Yes ; chiefly from the facts 
stated on the certificate and from the news- 
papers. 

3061. But not mainly from your own agents? 
— Not mainly from our agents. 

3062. You state in these particulars that the 
principal causes of infantile disease are pulmo- 
nary, cerebral, and zymotic ; could you say how 
much those Ciises average ? — About 90 per cent. 

3063. Have you included in those causes what 
is known to doctors as marasmus or atrophy ? 
—Yes. 

3064. Under what head do you put it ?— I 
should put it under the first. 

3065. Pulmonary?— Yes. 

3066. You say those are the cause of ** infan- 
tile diseases," that obviously is a different thing 
from the causes of infantile death ? — Yes 

3067. You are simply speaking now of the 
principal causes of infantile disease. There might 
be causes of infantile death, of course ; for in- 
stance, over-lyinff, which would not come under 
those heads at all? — Yes, there are other causes, 
which I should classify as preventable causes. 

3068. Your distinction here, then, is that there 
are certain diseases to which every child is sub- 
ject, and there are certain other causes of death 
that are preventable ? — Yes. 

3069. The others being not preventable, but 
coming in the course of providence ? — Yes. 

3070. What would be the number of cases of 
deaths due to preventable causes among insured 
children on the average? — Under 10 per cent. 

3071. As regards the cases which constitute 
the remaining 90 per cent., supposing a child 
suffering from one of those diseases you refer to, 
pulmonary or zymotic as the case may be, the 
certificate would indicate of what disease the 
child died ?— Tf es. 

3072. But the disease might be very much 
aggravated by neglect or cruelty or improper 
feeding, might it not ? — Certainly. 

307:^. Would you not call those cases instances 
of preventable causes ? — Not if the doctor gave a 
certificate that it was only the ailment of the 
child that caused death. 

3074. The doctor's certificate would not neces- 
sarily go to show that the child's ailment had 
not been aggravated in the way which I suggest ? 
— No. 

3075. And the aggravating of the child's 
disease is presumably a preventable thing? — 
Yes. 

3076. Therefore, when you put down the 
amount of preventable causes as being only 10 
per cent., you are omitting to take account of all 
this preventable neglect, cruelty, and improper 
feeding, you do not take that into account, do 
you? — Yes, I do; because where the doctor 
gives a certificate that the child dies of a natm*al 
complaint, we uould include it as non-pre- 
ventable. 

3077. That is assuming the doctor knows the 
history of the case? — Yes. 
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3078. We have had it in evidence that in 
many cases the doctors do not know the history 
of the case ; I am merelv mentioning the fact ; I 
am not asking you whether it is right or wrong ; 

1 understand you have something to say as re- 

?irds doing away with infantile insurance? — 
es. 

3079. I think it is hardlv necessarv for us to 
dwell upon that, because I do not think anybody 
proposes to do away with it, and certainly this 
Bill does not? — I would emphatically object to 
having infantile insurances done away, even at 
age one next birthday. 

3080. On what ground ? — On the ground that 
all arguments in favour of infantile insurance are 
equally applicable to the period ranging from birth 
to 12 months old. The cost of funeral and the 
expenses of mourning have to be borne for a 
child under 12 monws just the same as for a 
child over 12 months. 

3081. The facilities for crime are not so ^reat 
in the case of a child under 12 months, are they; 
it is easier, is it not, to do away with a child a 
few weeks old than a child some years of age ? — 
An actuary of some renown, Mr. Ansell, shows 
that two -fifths of the deaths of children occurred 
in the first six weeks after birth. 

3082. Therefore, there would be greater faci- 
lities for crime ; for instance, you cannot quite 
easily overlie a child over a couple of years old, 
but the mother can easily overlie a tinv mfant? 
-Ye3. 

3083. Therefore, though the expenses might 
be the same, yet the facilities for crime and the 
danger of neglect would be very much greater in 
the case of a child under a year than in the case 
of a child of two years, we will say ? — Yes, I 
should assume so. 

3084. You have something to say, I under- 
stand, about reducing the amounts payable on 
the deaths of children, as to a reduced scale of 
policies ? — Yes. As long as infantile assurance 
was not done away with, so far as any age is con- 
cerned, I would not object to seeing the amounts 
payable on deaths of very young children reason- 
ably reduced, so as it allows of a reasonable 
charge for interment. 

3085. Would you object to seeing them 
reduced to the average amount at which parents 
do insure children ; there is, I presume, some- 
thing like an arrangement for which parents 
insure their children under five years old? — 
Yes. 

3086. Do you know what it is? — Our claims at 
these ages would average about 2/. 105. per head. 

3087. That is all the parents insure for on the 
average ? — Yes. 

3088. If you brought the amount down to 

2 /, 10 5. or 3 /., that would meet all the require- 
ments of the case, would it ? — For very young 
ages. 

3089. Do you mean children of from one to 
five years ? — I mean children of from one to three 
years. 

3090. Do you think the death expenses of a 
child between children of three and five years 
would be very different. I suppose the attend- 
ance of the doctor, and the mourning and the 
coffin would be all very much the same between 
three and five, would they not ?— I should take 
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it that parents are put to more expense the older 
the child is. 

3091. Do you think the diiierence of thoee two 
years would make any ocosiderable difference as 
regards the death expenses? — Those are ques- 
tions the parents themselves ought to answer. 
So far as it affects the societies we ought to be 
in &Tour of reducing the amounts, because it 
would lessen our liabuity ; but that is a question 
which the working people who insure ought to 
answer. 

3092. I understand^ as regards your interests 
as a society, it would make no difierciice to you ? 
— Very slight. 

3093. Whether it would make much to the 
people who insure or not is a question you do not 
think it yomr protvinae to dSscuse? — Ko ; it is for 
themselves to say. 

3094. You state in these particulars that the 
Royal Liver Friendly Society would be only too 
glad to assist and co-operate with the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in 
detecting and tracing out cases where a child has 
died from improper treatment whilst insured 
with you ; it is your interest to do so, I pre- 
sume? — I have personally <^red to the Liverpool 
secretary to the Society £Dr the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children to give any assi^ance, but 
they never sought it; I never heard of their 
iiaviiig sought information or assistance from us. 

3095. You would be willing to co-operate with 
them entirely ? — It is to our interest to find out 
theee bad cases, because we do not consider we 
ought to pay them. 

30%. The next point you notice in your parti* 
culars is widi regard to pireeautiom; yon say that, 
'^ If i>roj>er precaution was taken in the initial 
stage after the death of a child, there would be 
no possibility of insurance money being paid 
in improper cases ; " what would be ** proper pre- 
caution," in your opinion ? — I think the proper 
precaution should be found in the registration of 
the death of the child. 

3097. You think people do not take proper 
precaution in the registration of the death of the 
•child? — Quite so. 

3098. In what class does the precaution &il? 
— There are four classes of evidence tliat the 
Kegistrar General allows the regiBtrar to take 
and issue his certificate upon ; there ia the 
coroner's certificate, the certificate of tibe doctor 
who has attended the case, the certificate of the 
doctor who has not attended the case but has 
satisfied himself of the nature of the case, and 
then there is the fourth clabs of evidence (wbioh 
is the most common in cases of this kind), which 
is '* any satisfactory information." 

3099. Do you say that this is the mobt com- 
mon class ^ — I slvnild take it to be so; and that it 
ifl at the option of the Registrar himself to take. 

3100. Do you think it altogether a wise or 
safe thing to leave a matter of such importance to 
the option of the registrar? — Not in the case erf 
insured children. 

310L If I ui^rstand you rightly, you would 
be disposed to get rid of the fourth condition 
altogether? — I ivauki to this extent, that all 
coroners- or doctors ^vho were applied to to givethe 
necessMy papers or certrficates to the registrar 
^iMi'ld be obliged to ask the question whether the 



CA«Yr»Mcj»— cfitttinned. 
child was insured or not If the child was aot 
insured it should be marked on the certificate, 
" Not insured," and if it were insured it should 
be marked upon the certificate ^^ Insured.'^ 

3102. On the doctor's certificate ?— Yes ; and 
also this information should be copied on the 
registrar's certificate of registration of death, 
viz., whether it is "insured" or *' not insured." 

3103. This discretion which is left to the 
registrar in the fourth case that you spoke of, 
though it is in a great measure undesirable, is 
still, you say, the most common of the four ? — I 
should take it to be so. 

3104. There is obviously room for an am^Mi- 
ment of the law in that r^articular respect ? — In 
that respect there is, in my opinion. 

3105. You say that if proper precautions were 
taken *' there would be no possibility of insurance 
money being paid away in improper cases ;" is not 
that putting it a little too high ; as to the 
doctor's certificate, we have been told by a great 
many doctors, that they often cannot know much 
of the history of the case? — The doctor's certi- 
ficate is often worthless in my opinion. 

3106. If the doctor's certificate is often worth- 
less, and if the registrar's certificate is often very 
carelessly given^ is it not clear that there is a very 
large opportunity for evil practice under the 
existing law ; because you have now mentioned 
the two chief securities, for the coroner's 
certificate would only come in where the 
case was so bad that it came before the coroner ; 
and the majority of cases do not come before the 
coroner ; it appears from your evidence that the 
doctor^s certificate is olten worthless and tlw cer- 
tificate of the registrar is frequently very care- 
lessly given, therefore in the present state of the 
law there is a great possibility of crime being 
undetected; is not that so? — I think that has 
always been so and always will be so. 

3107. You say that you experience great 
difl^ulty in cases of suspicion in getting informa- 
tion, from whom do you mean ? — From coroners 
and from doctors sometimes. 

3108. Do you seek their assistacnce very much 
in those suspicious cases ? — I can give you cases. 
There is for instance the coroner in Birmingham, 
Dr. Hawkcs ; we have tried so often to get in- 
formation from him, that we have given up seek- 
ing for it altogether now. I might take also the 
case of our own La verpool coroner ; not long ago 
we wrote and asked him for information ; but we 
get no information, because I believe it is the 
coroner's clerk whose business it is to ^ive that 
information, and he objects to give us information 
unless we pay a very large fee, a fee whidi is 
sometimes more than the sum at issue micrht 
be. ^ 

3109. As to the mode you adopt, you state 
you seek for informai;ion from coroners ; is that 
before or after the coroner has i*iven his certi- 
ficate ? — It would be after the coroner has given 
his certificate, because we would only judge from 
the newspaper reports, which are very scanty 
sometimes. 

31 10. In point of fact you would be asking the 
coroner to correct and go behind his own 
certificate? — No; but the coroner's certificate 
does not sometimes say very much. 

3111. But on that, certificate and on ths 
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certificate of the registrar, yon are bound to pay, 
no matter what information you get, are you not ? 
— No, we are not bound to pay upon the certifi- 
cate unless the committee consider the daim is 
all rigrht. 

31 12. You mean you may dispute the policy ? 
— We may dispute it. 

3113. As to the next point you notice, of hand- 
ing the money to the undertaker, it is not 
necessary to question you because that has been 
withdrawn from the Bill? — I am very glad 
to hear it. 

3114. As to t^ class of people who mostly 
insure with collecting societies and industrial 
companies, what do you wish to sayf— I have 
heani or read that Mr. Justice Day said that it 
was the very lowest of the woridngHclass who 
insured. If he said that, he is very wrong in that 
respect ; it is the respectable • classes who do 
insure. 

3115. I think you are mistaken as to the 
evidence ; the evidence was rather that a great 
many of the lowest class insured, not that the 
majority who insured were the worst class, but 
that a considerable number of the worst class 
did insure ? — I would almost challenge that 
statement. 

3116. That a ^reat many of the lower classes 
do? — 1 would challenge the statement that a 
majority of the most depraved classes do insure. 

3117. I do not say the n»jority ; the evidence 
given is that a very great many of the low and 
depraved class do insure, or rather it was actually 
proved a great many of the insurances were 
cases of the depraved and bad class ; that is what 
ihe evidence has gone to, I think ; I suppose as 
regards the condition of the poor and what they 
do about their children, the evidence of the re- 
lieving officers, who have a great deal to do with 
the very lowest class,, would be of considerable 
importance, would it not ; they would be likely 
to have a knowledge of the worst and lowest 
class? — Yes; but I do not think their knowledge 
would extend to infants at all ; it would be niore 
the poor old people who would come within their 
actual knowledge. 

3118. But a very poor man with a larre family 
would come to tJie relieving officer for help, 
would he not ?— Yes, but tnen the relieving 
officer would not come and examine the child. 

3119.1 mean that the relieving officer must have 
a very larTO aequaintanoe with a number of verv 
poor people ? — With poor people, but not with 
children. 

3120. But he would know the parents? — 
Yes. 

3121. The parents of those children might be 
nesdy and distressed people ; the fact of a man 
having a large family would tend to make him 
more distresi^ and needy ? — Yes. 

3122. It is natural to suppose that the reliev- 
ing officer would know a great deal about the 
poor, and especially the lowest class of poor. 
We have had it in evidence from relieving 
officers that pai<ents who have insured their chil- 
dren have nevertheless after getting the insurance 
money left the parish to bury tne child ; have 
you ever known a case of that kind ? — No, not in 
the case of a cWId ; we have known it in the case 
of an adult. 

(1«.) 
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3 123. It has been laijgely proved that parent^ 
of the worst class have insured their children and 
got the insurance money and then left their chil- 
dren on the parish ?— I should doubt that 

8124. That has been actually given in evidence, 
not as a matter of opinion but as a matter of fact 
For instance, one of these relieving officers 
declared that he was able in two cases to compel 
the parents to pay for the funeral by threats ?— 
I do not doubt that has occurred, bnt I do doubt 
that it has occurred very largely. 

3125. Your doubt whether it has occurred 
largely would not, I presume, stand against the 
fact that a person said it actually had occurred ; 
you would not set your doubt against their posi- 
tive assertion, would you?— Against positive 
proof I would not ; but against assertion I 
would. 

3126. On what ground do you base your im- 
pression, because we have had a ^ood many 



instances given to us? — Because T think we 
should have heard of it. If it occurred so often 
as that we should have heard of it. 

3127. That is all. That Ls your only reason ? 
— That is my only reason. 

3128. You produce a list of unregistered 
collecting societies and burial clubs; what do- 
you say about that ? — That it is the unregistered 
collecting societies and local clubs that very 
often do things which are against the Friendly 
Societies Act, and when classified under the 
names of societies people do not distinguish 
between those which are registered and those 
which are not registered, and we get blamed for 
their actions. 

3129. You think a good deal of misdeed and 
wrong goes on in connection with these unregis- 
tered societies?— Yes, tl»ey ought all to be re^ 
gistered. 

3130. Will you produce a list of those. {TTie 
same is handed in,) I see you make certain sug- 
gestions ; you suggest that in all cases of inquests 
on children, something should be done ?— In all 
(»ees of inquests the coroner should, on ihe cer- 
tificate given bv him to the registmr, state 
whether the child is instrred or not, which ques- 
tion should be mlwajre asked on inquests, and the 
registrar should so endorse any copy certificate 
of desths ftimisbed by him. 

3131. In every case of inque^ the coroner 
should be bound to inquire whether the child is 
insured or not ? — Yes. 

3132. What power has he of extracting the 
truth from the parent who may be denying it, and 
saying the child is not insured ? — If the parents 
were to say that it was not insured when it was 
and the registrar marked on the certificate of 
death that it was not insured we should not pay 
the claim. 

3133. Supposing you knew the fact? — The 
copy of the certificate that was presented to os 
would show on tlie faoe of it that the child was 
not insured. 

3134. Whereas you would know from the books 
that the ehiW was insured ?— Yes, and we should 
refer it baek again for something mo^e. 

3135. Then you wish to suggest something 
about doctors' certificates ?— If people answered 
that question as to whether a child was insured 
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by saying it was not insured they would prevent 
themselvps getting the money. 

3136. I am speaking of the doctor's certficate? 
— I think the doctor should, before giving a 
certificate, ask the people whether the child is in- 
sured or not 

3137. The doctor's certificate could only run 
to this ; that the parents state that the child 
was not insured? — He would just put on that, it 
was not insured, and the registrar would copy 
that on the certificate itself. 

3138. Then you wish to speak as to the amount 
of benefit given in assurances increasing ; what 
do you say on that subject? — Owing to the great 
competition with the industrial insurance com- 
panies the benefits given at the death of children 
now have increased in comparison with what 
they used to be. 

3139. The amount of the policies have in- 
creased ? — Yes. 

3140. Has the amount of weekly payments in- 
creased in the same proportion ? — No, the weekly 
premiums would remain about the same. 

3141. The weekly payments remaining the 
same, the amount of benefit to be obtained is on 
the increase ? — That is owing to the competition 
chiefly of the industrial companies. 

3142. On the other hand, the price of most things 
ie now a good deal cheaper than it was when the 
Friendly Societies Act was passed ; — ^Yes. 

3143. Mourning is cheaper; clothing of all 
sorts is cheaper ? — Then on the other hand, the 
cemeteries are further out of town, involving 
carriage often where it would not be charged 
before. 

3144. With regard to mourning, you have a 
large knowledge of the habits of the poorer 
cla.s3es; do you think they like to spend so much 
on mourning ? — The respectable j>ortion of the 
working classes, I think, are very fond of 
mourning. 

3145. You would not say that spending money 
largely upon expensive mourning is, upon the 
whole, tending to thrift. Do you not think that 
men of all grades, high, low, rich and poor, spend 
a great deal too much money on mourning? — 
Yes. If your Lordship is asking me my own 
opinion, I am against mourning myself. 

3146. If this Bill had indirectly the effect of 
lessening the extravagant expenditure on mourn- 
ing and funerals, it would have a good effect? — 
Granted the cause existed. 

3147. I think you then wish to suggest another 
check, but you do not state what it is ? — That 
agents and collectors should be license<l. Agents 
and collectors mean the same. The companies 
call their men agents, and we call ours collectors. 
The work they do is practically the same, so that 
there is no distinction between them ; but 1 think 
they all ought to be licensed. That is my own 
individual opinion. 

3148. You mean to say that no agent should 
act as an agent for any society or company unless 
he was licensed ? — Yes. 

3149. Licensed by whom ; by some authority 
having the power and authority to issue licenses ? 
— ^That is a matter of detail. That has hardly 
been worked out, but I should think it would be 
by the Inland Revenue. They should be merely 
licenses of half-a-crown or 5 «. a year. 



Chairman — continued . 

3150. To whom would you give the power of 
depriving the licenses on the ground of any mis- 
conduct ? — l?o any bench of magistrates. 

3151. What would you regard as misconduct 
on the part of an agent justifying the taking 
away of nis license ? — Well, any improper col- 
lusion with anybody, or aggravated breach of the 
Friendly Societies Act. Of course I am referring 
to this also as regards adult insurance as well as 
child insurance. 

3152. You mean any breach of the law? — Yes. 

3153. Or any breach of the company's r^u- 
lations ? — You might endorse his license for the 
first time, or the second time, and take it away 
if he persisted in it. 

3154. I suppose you would have a penalty, 
then, for any person acting as an agent who had 
not a license ? — Yes, it would improve the tone 
of the men, because there is no doubt that un* 
fortunately often a very low class of men become 
agents and collectors, and those are the men who 
would be doing harm, and it would tend to check 
that. 

3155. This low class of men you speak of, of 
course obviously, having a considerable pecuniary 
interest in gettmg cases, and being a low class of 
men, might be indulging in practices against the 
law, and against the interests of your society ? — 
Yes. 

3156. You think then it would be an improve- 
ment if there were legislation on this subject, so 
as to do what the Legislature could to raise the 
character of the agents ? — Yes. 

3157. It has been asked of a witness here 
to-day, whether he saw any objection, in prin- 
ciple, to making ic a penal thing, not merely a 
matter of license, but a penal thing for an agent 
or a parent insuring, to transgress the law. 
Would you punish him penally? — To what extent? 

3158. In the discretion of the magistrates? — 
But to what extent would the transgression be con- 
sidered such as that your Lordship is speaking of? 

3159. I mean if any agent knowingly insured 
a child in any way which was forbidden by law, 
do you think that he should suffer penally ? — 
Any agent who knowingly did it ? . 

3160. Yes ?— Certainly. 

3161. How are your agents paid; by commis- 
sion? — By commission. 

3162. Do you know what it amounts to?— 25 
per cent. 

3163. Do they also get a premium in new 
cases ? — They do. 

3164. Do you give them, as the Prudential 
does, besides that, a quarterly remuneration or 
premium ? — No, we fifive our men better terms 
than the Prudential gives, but we do not give 
them the same terms. 

3165. Has it ever occurred to you that you 
might pay your agents fixed salaries and so avoid 
all this competition and touting and illegal prac- 
tices ? — That would be impossible, I think. 

3166. Why ?— First of all, there would not be 
the same incentive to work. 

3167. But the incentive to work is, of course, 
at the same time, a strong incentive to work 
irregularly and illegally ? — 1 hope not my Lord. 
I do not believe it is, myself. 

3168. I am speaking of the lower class of 
agents tliat you have spoken of? — Well, admit- 
tedly, 
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tedly, if your Lordship is speaking of a low class 
of man, you do not knov/ what he would do. 

3169. I am speaking. of that class. You do 
not see your way to paying them by fixed sala- 
ries? — No. It would have been adopted long 
before now, had it been feasible. 

3170. Are those the only checks that you sug- 
gest? — No, I would suggest the compulsory use 
of proposal forms. 

3171. What do you mean by that?- -That all 
societies and companies who were transacting 
industrial insurance business, should be com- 
pelled to use proposal forms before insuring any 
children ; that is to say, the proposal form should 
be filled up. In many societies and companies 
they do not use them. 

3172. That is a question I was going to ask 
you. In many cases no proposal forms are 
used or filled up? — No; we use them in all 
cases, but in many societies and companies they 
do not use them. 

3173. You propose that not more than one 
insurance should be permitted of children under 
10 years of age. That is one of your proposals, 
is not it, in your note, " Also more than one 
insurance should not be permitted of children 
under 10 years of age " ? — In any one or more 
institutions. 

3174. That no child should be insured, 
(whether in one or two societies does not matter), 
for more than one policy ? — No. 

3175. That is what you propose; no child 
under 10 years of ace should be insured for more 
than one policy ? — Of course this would not be 
retrospective. 

3176. Not more than one insurance should be 
permitted of children under 10 years; that is 
your proposal?— Either in the same society, or 
company or in any other. 

3177. In fact that there should be but one 
insurance of that child 8 life, no matter whether 
it is in one or three societies ? — Yes. 

3178. Would you punish that if that were 
done. I see you suggest that in your paper ? — 
I would make it illegal. 

3179. It would be a misdemeanour? — It 
would. 

3180. And that misdemeanour should lie 
punishable legally ? — Yes, where it was a matter 
of doing it knowingly. 

3181. Suppose the parent chose to run the 
risk of this misdemeanour, and the punishment 
for doing it, in the hopes or' getting money out 
of you, would it not be a good and an additional 
precaution to say, that in every such case the 
policy should be void ; that you should not have 
to pay anything ? — I do not think that is neces- 
sary, because we should make it void ourselves 
if we found it out. .But perhaps it would be 
well to make it so. Others might not be so 
particular as we are. 

3182. You might make it void yourselves, but 
it would be better to make it one of the con- 
ditions of the society ? — Yes. 

3183. Would not you prefer instead of having 
to fight this out in all these cases, that the law 
should be, that the policy should be void, no 

^ matter what you did? — I think I would; be- 
cause the industrial companies might not be 
bound 80 much as we are by the Act, and they 
(142.) 
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would obtain a sort of favour or preference 
among people by ignoring this law. 

3184. Then to prevent this competition and 
one society fighting, more or less, another so- 
ciety in the easiness of its dealings, it would be 
in your opinion a very desirable thing that the 
law should do whatever is necessary, and not the 
society itself, it is better that it should be done 
by the law ? — It is better done in some way so as 
to make it compulsorv on all societies and com- 
panies doing this busmess. 

3185. Then your idea is that not only should 
the parent be punished, because he might take 
the risk of punishment for the sake of the money, 
but that his policy should be void ipso facto "i — 
Yes. 

3186. That would tend very much to check a 
parent from doing this thing? — Yes; and it 
would check the competition which your Lord- 
ship refers to. 

3187. I was going to ask you whether you 
thought that a parent who had been sentenced 
by a magistrate for very brutal cruelty to a child, 
should be allowed to continue a policy on that 
child's life ? — Certainly not. 

3188. He would have shown himself a person 
totally unfit to be entrusted with any child's life ? 

3189. Then it would be also in your opinion 
desirable that if any parent was convicted of 
brutally illtreating a child, the policy on that 
child's life should be void, and that it should be 
settled that he should get nothing on it. The 
policy would lapse to you then? — Is your Lord- 
ship assuming that the child died. 

3190. No, I am assuming that the child is so 
brutally illtreated that the magistrate sent the 
mother, or father, or both, to gaol for three 
months with hard labour. You would think it a 
right thing that in that case the policy should be 
void ? — It should be, I think. 

3191. Would you allow that parent then, after 
that was done, and his policy had become void 
by sentence of law to go and take out a new 
policy for that child ? — Not if we knew it. 

3192. Therefore there would be no harm, in 
your opinion, if the law also enacted that the 
parent who had done that, and had been proved 
to be so unfit, should be incapable of insuring his 
child's life again ?— Yes, but I do not know how 
the law is going to stop it. 

3193. But if it could it would be a good thing? 
— If it could, it would be a good thing. I would 
like to add, while your Lordship is on this ques- 
tion, that I think it should be made a mis- 
demeanour for any person, other than the parent 
or guardian, or bond fide foster-parent, to insure 
any child under 10. 

3194. Parent or guardian? — Or bond fide 
foster^parent ; because I think that foster- 
parentage ia a thing that is more common 
amongst the working classes than amongst better 
classes. They adopt children, and bring them 
up as their foster-children; really bond fide 
foster-children. 

• 3195. That is another precaution that you 
would take? — Yes. 

3196. Then you speak as to altering copy 
certificates of death. What do you mean by 
that?— Very often people alter the copy cer- 

U r. . . tificate|^-vT/> 
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tificutes of death that they bring to us. We have 
often found them scratched out, and bj holdiag 
them up to the light you can see that tiiey have 
altered the age or duration of ilbiesfi or 90iDethiiig 
like that. 

3197. Would you have a penalty for that? — 
I believe I am correct in stating that under the 
present Registration Act there is no provision as 
to whose duty it is to undertake the prosecution 
in these cases. We have ourselves prferred 
cases of that kind to the Registrar Greneral, and 
his invariable reply has been, that it is our place 
and not his to uiulertake the prosecution ; but 
the Act does not specify who is the person to 
prosecute. 

3198. You yourselves have not prosecuted in 
those cases. Js there any case in which you have 
prosecuted?— I do not think, my Lord, I can 
think of any case at present. We would prefer 
this to be done by the Reeisti'ar General, because 
we do not want to be made unpopular. 

3199. That fear of unpopularity appears not 
only in your evidence, but in the directions 
given by another society to its agents. They 
say it is not creditable to a society to contest 
policies, and in point of fitct, that fear of being 
unpopular operates to a certain extent on your 
own society in all these cases ? — We wot-ld 
prosecute, perhaps, in a case if we were certain 
of winning, but if the case went against us. it 
would be very damaging to us. 

3200. And therefore you do not like to run the 
risk of defeat because, you would be damaged 
for no good ? — They would think that we were 
trying to void the policy wrongfully. 

2201, Naturally you would be reluctant to 
prosecute, und you would prefer the prosecution 
to be carried on by somebody else? — By the 
Registrar General. 

3202. From what funds would you have the 
prosecution provided for. W^here is the cost of 
the prosecution to come from? — From the 
Treasury. 

3203. The Registrar General would not have 
any power to draw from the State the cost of 
the prosecution ? — No, but I think the Treasury 
finds funds for prosecutions, through the Public 
Prosecutor. I am not conversant with the 
method. 

3204. But you say that the cases should be 
prosecuted in other ways than at the risk and 
cost of the societies ? — Yes. 

3205. Then you state that the affiliated 
orders have an influence on the indirect insurance 
of children and have not been free from child 
murder cases. Will you explain that? — I am 
an Oddfellow myself of many years stand- 
ing, and it is often forgotten in speaking about 
the affiliated Orders, that the affiliated Orders 
do insure children. 

3206. W^hat do vou mean by an affiliated 
Order? — Such as the Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows, which I belong to ; or the Foresters. 
They do insure children although they are popu- 
larly supposed not to do so. They pay on the 
death of the child to the parent a certain snai. . 

Earl of Selbonie. 

3207. You do not mean by the words ** affi- 
liated Orders " orders of affiliation ? — No, no. 



3208. Will you explain it a little. 1 do not 
know what you mean by affiliated orders ? — The 
affiliated Orders are such as the Foresters or 
Oddfellows. 

3209. You are speaking not of orders for [mj- 
ment, but the orders ? — The affiliated societies. 

3210. I understand now. I was confounding, 
as the noble Bail did, the affiliated Orders widi 
orders for affiliation ? — No, it has nothing to do 
with that. 

3211. You mean the societies ? — Yes. 

3212. You say that they insure children, and 
that they have not been free from child murd«r 
caaes? — No, but not very often; the affiliated 
Orders are held up, and in some cases justly so,, 
as superior to the collecting societies and indus- 
trial insurance companies, but it should not be 
forgotten that they do insuro these children thowii 
indirectly, I mean without any ftmd for di2d 
insurance ; and there was a case, I believe, tbe 
case of Mary Ann Cotton, in No. 370 of the 
Fourth Report of the Royal Commission tbat 
occurred years ago, which clearly showed tltst 
the child in that case, though not insured with a 
collecting society or company was done away 
with, and that the funeral money thereon wss 

E aid by an affiliated Order, the Oddfellows, I 
elieve it was in that case. 

3213. It has been contended very stroi^y, 
that in any legislation on this subject a broad 
distinction should be drawn between these 
afiliated orders that you speak of, and societies 
like yours and the Prudential Society. That 
does not seem to be your opinion ? — No, not at 
all, because the affiliated orders do insure chil- 
dren indirectly. If you were to forbid to us the 
insurance of children altogether, what is to pre- 
vent their insuring them indirectly, the same as 
they do now. 

3214. You think that in any legislation on the 
subject no such distinction should be drawn 
between you and these affiliated societies ; you 
think you should all be treated alike? — I merely 
mention this to show that we, ourselves, the col- 
lecting societies and industrial insurance com- 
panies, arc not the only ones who insure children. 
Although it is popularly supposed that the 
others do not do so they do, but it is in an 
indirect manner. 

3215. You state that the mortality among 
children is decreasing. What do you wish to 
say upon that subject ? — I only wish to point out 
that it is decreasing while the facilities for in- 
surance are increasing. The mortality among 
children is well known to be decreasing to what 
ii used to be ; and I would like to add that the 
mortality of children in various parts of the Con- 
tinent is far in excess of what it is in England. 
At the same time the insurance of children is, ss 
far as I am aware, practically unknown there. 
Therefore, we would point out that insurance 
does not affect the question. 

3216. I pointed out to a witness that a consider- 
able increase of criminal child mortality might 
occur which would scarcely appear on the deadi- 
rate of the Registrar General at all ? — I under- 
stood yonr Lordship's remarks. 

3217. You understood my point. I need not 
trouble you with it. Do not you think that tins « 
decrease of mortality among children may be, at 
least, in part owing to the mi^ch greater ooe 
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and attention given to children generally in the 
way of providing children's hospitals and better 
sanitary conditions, and a better understanding 
of the way of feeding and taking care of chil- 
dren? — No doubt ; but at the same time the in- 
creased facilities for insurance would be set 
against that if that were so. 

3218. You would not argue, I suppose, that 
t>ecouse the mortality amongst children has les- 
sened, it necessarily follows that there is no 
crime in connection with insurance ? — No. 

3219. Then you have something to say as to 
the evidence of former witnesses, and the man- 
ner in which that has been obtained. Before 

fou answer this question, let mc say to you that 
think anything you say upon it should be mat- 
ters entirely within your own personal know- 
ledge, and that you should not give us here what 
you hear or have heard from others as to the 
evidence of former witnesses, or as to the man- 
ner in which tiieir evidence has been obtained. 
If you have any particular case in which you 
know personally, as a matter of fact, that the 
evidence of any witness has been obtained in 
such a way that you think it necessary to bring 
that fact before us, please speak of it, but not 
otherwise ? — I am ufraid that is for your Lord- 
ships to say after I have told you. 

3220. No, pardon me ; it is for us to say it 
before. I mean to say if you know of any case 
within your own personal knowledge please 
speak of it, but you are not to give us here any 
hearsay, that you may have heard, that some- 
body has said about some witness, or the way in 
which his evidence was procured. If you know 
Anything of your own personal knowledge in any 
ptrticular case, please give it to us? — I only 
know by correspondence. 

3221. Correspondence with whom? — One of 
our agents. 

3222. Is this one case, or a number ? — Only 
one case, my Lord. 

3223. Would you then state what is the case. 
Before you go into the correspondence, give me 
the name of the witness that you refer to ? — 
William Taylor, I think it is. 

3224. Of what place ?— Sheffield. 

3225. What was he? — He was summoned 
hare. 

3226. Alfred Taylor was summoned, but he 
4lid not appear here ? — He did not appear, ray 
Lord. 

3227. Then it is no ijse going into the ques- 
tion further? — It was, as to the manner in which 
the evidence was said to have been obtained. 

Earl of Derby. 

3228. I suppose that every case of a child put 
out ot the way after being insured involves to 
your society a payment wnich you would not 
otherwise have to make ? — No. 

3229. It involves a loss? — Certainly. 

3230. A payment which you would not have 
to make, not a payment to you ? — It is not a 
gain to us, it is a loss to us. 

3231. Therefore yon have a «trong interest in 
lessening the number of such cases ? — Yes. 

3232. Altkoiigk a society might not like to 
amitt itself impopular bv refusal to pay in sus- 
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picious cases where they have not sufficient evi- 
dence to dispute the payment? — My lord, in all 
puspicious cases we do not pay. We examine 
further into it, and if we get any corroborative 
proof that it was a bad case or an improper «ase 
we do not pay; but the evidence is so slight that 
sometimes we feel obliged to pay. 

3233. Take the case of insurance of a child 
under 12 months old ; if that were entirely pro- 
hibited would it cause you any loss ? I will put 
it in this way, suppose such children lived over 
the year, probably they would then be insured, 
and if they died within the year, their not being 
insured would be a gain to you and not a loss ; 
is it not so? — No, my Lord. I think that people 
should insure shortly after the birth of the child. 
When the child is bom they have the fear before 
them that they may be called upon perhaps 
(knowing how precarious child life is) to go to 
the expense of a funeral, and they should provide 
early for those things. 

3234. Do you think that, as a fact, the practice 
of insurance would be much discouraged if it were 
limited to children over 12 months old ? — I think 
it would be somewhat discouraged. 

3235. Then I did not quite understand what 
you said about agents or collectors often being a 
low class of men. How does that come about ? 
Are they found to be more efficient, or are they 
cheaper ; or why is it that they are so? — Well, 
I hope I did not give the impression that they 
often are a low class of men. I think I said 
that they are sometimes a low class of men. 

3236. I took it down that a very low class of 
men became agents or collectors ? — Perhaps your 
Lordship will allow me to qualify that, and say 
sometimes they do become collectors, for instance, 
a man who is given to drinking or dissolute 
habits himself, I dare say he would lose employ- 
ment of any other kind, and he might then 
turn to insurance. 

3237. That would be to the disadvantage of 
the society who employed him ? — Yes, we would 
not employ him if we knew it. We always aslc 
for references. 

3238. Therefore, in point of fact, is not the 
suggestion that a license should be required as a 
certificate of character simply asking some public 
authority to do for a society what it ought tn do 
for itself, namely, to exercise proper care as to 
the persons whom it appoints ? — No, I think it 
would make a man more careful for fear of losing 
his license, and thereby losing his ability to work. 
If a man loses his situation he can get another 
one sometimes. 

3239. Even if there were no licenses, if you 
found him to be a disreputable person, you would 
cease to employ him 1 — We should get rid of him 
after a time, but then the injury might be 
done. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

3240. With reference to the question asked 
you as to the reduction of the scale of amounts 
payable to 2 Z. 10 «., I think you said you would 
not see* any very great objection on the part of 
your society if that was the scale imder three 
years old ? — Under three years of age- 

3241. With reference to that, can you give me 
u 2 a certain 
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Marquess of /rO^Amn— continued. 

a certain amount of information passed over by 
the Chairman with regard to the charges of under- 
takers in Liverpool ?— Yes ; I think the very 
lowest funeral expenses would be about 25 *. For 
a child three months old, it would be about 20 s. 
That does not include the cost of the grave or 
the burial fees. 

3241.* It would not include those charges? — 
No. 

3242. Then the charges would go considerably 
higher than that? — Yes. 

3243. The cost to the parent would be consi- 
derably higher ? — Yes. 

3244. Can you give an idea what it would be ? 
— About 2 /. altogether. 

3245. Then what is it above three years old, 
say from three to five years old ? — I would not 
like to say. It would depend on various other 
matters; and perhaps a doctor's bill. You see 
there would be more friends attend the funeral 
of a child of five or six or seven years than there 
would be an infant. 

3246. You would rather not give an opinion 
as to whether such a limit below the age of three 
years would be popular with your people ? — I 
know it would not be ; and if such a Bill were 
passed, it would raise a great agitation ; that I 
am confident of. 

3247. Do you think it would make any differ- 
ence in the amount of insurances in your society ; 
do you think they would decline to insure for so 
low an amount? — I suppose they would insure, 
but the premiums would perhaps be less. 

3248. Your society charges less than a penny 
a week for some insurances? — Yes, we have 
some halfpenny insurances. 

3249. In your opinion is there any great 
objection to the limit of 6 /. under five years 
old? — No, I do not think there is any great 
objection ; but on the other hand I could not see 
any very great objection to it being slightly 
reduced. 

3250. But above three years old you think 
2 /. 10 s. would be too little ? — No, I do not 
think so. 

3251. Up to five years ?— No, 2 /. 10 s. up to 
three years. 

3252. Between three and five years, what 
should it be ? — Between three and five say 5 1 ; 
I am not arguing in favour of the reduction, I am 
merely saying if it is reduced. 

3253 . When you make inquiries after coroners' 
inquests, with what object do you make inquiries ? 
—To ascertain whether the case is an improper 
one to pay. 

3254. If the case appears to you to be an im- 
proper one, you invariably withhold the payment 
of tne insurance money ? — Yes ; I offered to pro- 
duce a quantity of cases in which we nad 
done so. 

3255. Do you object to insure in all cases of 
illegitimacy ?— I would object. 

3256. You do not insure in any case of illegi- 
timacy ? — I would not. We only recently refused 
to pay a claim in Stirling, where the foster 

{)arent, or the person who called himself the 
bster parent (he was really the baby-farmer), 
insured the child, and we refused to pay, and 



Marquess of Lothian — continued, 
also another Scotch society refused to pay on 
the same death when they found out the fsicts. 

3257. Have you extensive operations in Scot- 
land ?— Yes, we have man^ agencies in Scotland, 
going as far as Caithness m the north. 

3258. Is it your impression that the propor- 
tion of insurances on child life in Scotland is 
greater or smaller than it is in England or 
Wales? — I do not think so, taking it on the 
whole, taking town and country together, I do 
not think so. It is about the same. 

3259. Then you spoke, 1 think, of the insur- 
ance of what were called the depraved classes. 
What is your experience of that; do you think 
the proportion of insurances in the depraved 
classes is greater or less than it is in the classes 
a little better tx) do? — It is only a matter of 
opinion, but I should say it is decidedly less. 
If people are so depraved as that they do not 
save much money at all, either for insurance or 
anything else ; they spend it in drink. 

^ 3260. By the depraved classes, yon mean the 
vicious classes ? — Yes. 

3261. The very poor classes, for instance, who 
are not depraved at all, do they insure as much 
as the classes a little better to do ?— Yes. 

3262. You think that the actual poverty of a 
family would not prevent their insuring the 
lives of their children ? — No, I do not think so. 
I think very often they stint themselves in food 
and clothinsr so as to jiay the insurance money. 

3263. As a general rule, you think, as to the 
75 per cent that we have heard of as the class 
who generally insure, the insurances are pretty 
evenly spread over the whole number? — les. 

3264. At what age do you admit insurance at 
all ?— At any age ; as soon as the child is 
born. 

3265. Immediately after birth?— Yes. 

3266. But there is no payment immediately? 
— No ; the first payment would not be due for 
some little time after that. 

3267. Would you pay on a child dying under 
three months ; when would the first payment 
become due ? — The first payment of premium by 
the child's representatives. 

3268. The first payment of the insurance on 
death ; not the premium. I mean, suppose a 
child died under three months ?— We might give 
a quarter benefit, the same as the Prudential 
Society gives a quarter benefit. All societies 
give about the same. 

Chairman. 
^ 3269. Supposing a child to be insured imme- 
diately after its birth, how soon would he get any 
benefit?— In 13 weeks. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

3270. There would be 13 rf. paid before the 
parents would become entitled to have any 
money paid ? — Yes ; but if it was a deserving 
case, and the child died, we might make a amali 
gi*ant. 

3271. That would be a grant; there would be 
no right to it ? — No. 

3272. Then what is the rule of your society 
as to those who insure ; do you admit any except 

parents 
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Marquess of Lothian — continued. 

parents and guardians? — No, only the parents or 
bondjide guardians. 

3273. Do you ascertain whether a child insured 
has been insured in any other society before you 
admit its application to be insured ; do you take 
any steps to find out whether the child nas been 
insured otherwise or not ? — No, we do not, as 
long as the limit allowed by the law is not 
exceeded. 

3274. You ascertain that ?— Yes. 

3275. Do you ascertain what amount the 
child was insured for before it comes to you ? — 
No, it is a matter of indifference to us. 

3276. The limit is 6 /. ; how do you ascertain 
that it has not been exceeded? — The law does 
not allow us to pay more than 6 /. on the death ; 
but we do not ask (so far as I am aware) any 
question as to whether the child is already in- 
sured in other societies or companies. I do not 
think any of them do. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

3277. Will you explain to the Committee 
what you mean by the payment of grants, be- 
cause the object o\ the insurance is this, that the 
moment a child is bom the parent wants to be 
sure of a decent burial of it How does he 
procure that? — How does he procure the in- 
surance ? 

3278. Yes? — There is no claim arising until 
the child has been 13 weeks paying, but 'it is 
generally known amongst members diat in cer- 
tain cases they can usually depend on getting 
grants from the societies or companies. 

3279. How mucn will that grant be ? — It will 
range from 5 s. up to a higher amount ; the 
average would be about 10 ^., perhaps. Because 
it may be a case of parents having a large family 
of children, and all insured and paying for years, 
and then the youngest child might die before 
deriving any benefit. In that case the people 
have been paying for years, and never getting 
anything, and it would be only reasonable for 
the society to give a grant in that case. 

3280. So that, practically, a child in three 
months, if the parents are respectable, and they 
have other children insured, gets the full cost of 
burial ? — Not the full cost, they would only get 
a grant. We only give grants to a quarter of 
the sum assured. 

3281. Have you many contested cases?— 

X 6S. 

3282. Can you tell us at all the proportion ? 
— In the case of children do you mean ? 

3283. Yes ; with regard to payments, I mean ? 
— Well ; we had one case recently where the 
full amount had been paid by another society. 
The parents insured in our society, and they 
wanted us to pay them. We saw that the limit 
had been exceeded already, and we refused to 
pay. 

Chairman, 

3284. Is that a case of child insurance ? — Yes; 
I am speiiking '* off the book" ; I think it was a 
child's case. 

Lord Kinnaird, 

3285. Would it be one case a month? — No ; 
very seldom. 
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Lord Kinnaird — continued. 

3286. Would it be one in a year?— There 
might be be two or three cases a year, perhaps. 

3287. Then you mentioned the altered certi- 
ficates. Is that at all a common thing, do you 
think ? — Yes, but more with adults ; more as a 
feature of altering the age of adults. I think 
that is more especially done in Ireland where 
the age is very often understated, 

3288. Do you, of your own personal know- 
ledge, speak of many cases of ill-treatment of 
insured chidren ? — No ; I do not know of many 
cases of ill-treatment, except what I have read 
in the newspapers. 

Earl of Selborne. 

3289. I see in your form of proposal there are 
only three questions asked in substance. Omit- 
ting the formal one, with which it begins, to 
relate to the health of the person proposed, and 
the other relates to his being already insured in 
this society ? — Yes. 

3290. Are the answers by the person proposing 
upon the subject of health taken in all cases, or do 
you ever make investigation ? — We very often 
make investigation. 

3291. Is the child seen? — Yes, it is supposed 
to be, by our agent or collector. 

3292. It is the duty of your agent to see the 
child ? — Yes ; to see the child before it derives 
any benefit. 

3293. What are the instructions with regard 
to the verification of the answers on that subject. 
Supposing for instance, the answer is that the 

Eroposed member is in good health, and has never 
^ een afflicted by any of the disorders mentioned; 
if that is so, is anything done, and if so, what is 
done ? — If a person made a wrong and untruthful 
answer? 

3294. For instance you say the agent always 
sees the child ? — Yes, he is supposed to. 

3295. When he sees the child, supposing he 
doubts the truth of those answers, what is done ? 
— His duty would be to tell us. 

3296. Does he often perform that duty ? — I 
do not know of many cases where they have told 
us. It is very difficult to judge of the health 
of an infant. The parent is the best one for 
that. 

3297. Is his inspection of the child more than 
formal ? — No ; in the case of an infant I should 
say it was merely a formal inspection, unless the 
child had something the matter with it that 
was apparent, such as scrofulous diseases of any 
kind. 

3298. That might be visible ?— That would 
be visible ;^ and I have known cases where it has 
been mentioned, and we have refused to insure 
them. 

3299. With regard to the other point, I see it 
is your opinion that it would be desirable that 
only one insurance should be permitted on 
children under 10 years ?— I think that is only 
right. 

3300. Your society has not hitherto taken that 
view apparently. It has not asked a question on 
that subject ?— No, not as to whether it be in- 
sured in any other society. 

3301. These is no qustion asked as to whether 
it is insured in any other society ?— No. 

u 3 3302. And 
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Earl of Selhome — continued. 

3302. And the omiseion to ask that might re- 
sult, I suppose, in insurances exceeding the 
limited amount^ might it not ; for instance, if it 
was insured in your society for 3 /. 10 *., and in 
another society for 3/. 10 1., under the age of 
five, the limited amount would be exce^ed, 
would it not ? — Yes, but there is nothing in the 
Act at present limiting the amount of premium 
that shall be paid upon a child. It merely limits 
the amount of claim that shall be paid ; and 
there the amount of claim would not be paid 
in excess. 

3303. I am speaking of the amount for which 
I he child is insured, which of course, if the 
child died, would become a claim ? — It would not 
be paid in excess. 

Earl Beauckamp, 

3304. Will you refer to Rule 51 of your in- 
structions to ngents ? — I have not our instructions 
to agents, but jour Lordship may take it they 
are practically the same as the instructions to 
the agents of the Prudential. 

Earl of Selbomc. 

3305. That is an important statement. We 
have had those instructions, and I have referred 
to the one which the noble Lord mentions, 51 : 
" If the child is assured in another company or 
society, and all the assurances inclusive of the 
amount proposed to be effected by this com- 
pany do not exceed 6 /.," the proposal may be 
rakeiu which of course implies that if they do it 
would not be taken. I do not sec in your form 
of proposal any question which would bring out 
the facts as to that ? — No, my Lord, that being 
in the instructions, it was not necessary to re- 
peat it on the proposal form. 

3306. Those instructions do not say positively 
that the agent is to ask questions which are not 
on the face of the proposal ? — No. I said that 
our instructions to our agents were practically 
the same as the Prudential instructions, but I did 
not say that they were actually the same word 
for word. I will send your Lordships up a copy 
of the instructions given to the agents by our- 
selves. 

3307. The answers to the questions in the 
form of proposal enter into the contract between 
the society and the person who is assured, but 
anything said outside does not enter into the 
contract, unless it is something volunteered to 
induce a contract which otherwise would not have 
been made. Of course, if you tell me that it is 
the practice of your agents to ask all the ques- 
tions which are contemplated by these rules, then 
I can understand it ; but there was produced to 
us the other day the form of proposal from the 
Prudential Society, containing a great many 

Questions which are not in your proposal? — 
lertainly. 

3308. Amongst others, one as to insurance in 
any other society ? — I can explain that ; people 
are averse to do more writing than they possibly 
can help, and they grumble very much at unne- 
cessary questions being on the proposal form, 
and so wc trj- to reduce it down to the lowest 
possible number of questions. 

3309. Is the Committee to understand that it 
is the duty of your agents to ask the question 



Earl of Selbome — continued. 

about insurance in another society, and the 
amount of il, which is not asked in this form of 
proposal ? — He should do everything in his power 
to see that no improper insurance is effected. I 
would send up a copy of the instructions to our 
men if required. 

3310. You have been asked several questions 
as to the amount paid in grants. Now, under 
the a^e of, say, one year, any amount paid in 
giant IS necessarily a loss to the society, is not 
ft?— Yes. 

3311. And what is the reason for this practice 
of giving them voluntarily what they are not 
entitled to by the terms of the insurance ? — I 
tried to explain, my Lord, that parents with large 
families may have been paying in, for years to 
the society, money ; and their youngest and 
lately bom child may die. It would be only 
reaFonable that we should, in that case, give them 
something. 

3312. Are we to understand that that is only 
done in very exceptional cases of that kind ? — 
In very exceptional cases of that kind. It is not 
done in every case. 

3313. At the head of your form of proposal 
there is written, *' If immediate benefit is re- 
quired state whether quarter, half or full "; will 
you explain that ? — Yes, these forms are used for 
all assurances, adult and infantile and everything, 
and where an immediate benefit is required we 
ask them to state so. 

3314. It is only applicable to adult assurances? 
— Not only to adult, but mostly to adult assur- 
ances. In exceptional cases we extend it to 
children such as where the parents join also. 

3315. To children of any age? — To children 
of any age. If the family join as in many cases : 
the parents and children of years for instance 
12, 10, 8, 9, 7, 6 ; we should insure them. 

Lord Kinncurd. 

3316. Do you post date any ? — No. 

3317. Or ante date?— No ; we do not encour- 
age immediate benefit. The immediate benefit 
has arisen out of the competition between the 
collecting societies and industrial comjianies of 
all classes. 

3318. Under the competition do you practically 
ante date ? — No. 

3319. Will you put them back three months 
in order to begin immediate benefit ? — No. 

3320. May your agents do that ?— No. 

332 1 . Because they will get at once a pecuniary 
advantage ? — No, they do not do that, besides it 
is not an advantage to the agents at all to insure 
for immediate benefit because they do not get the 
12 weeks which we otherwise give them. 

Earl of Selbome. 

3322. We understood you to object to any 
limit of age. Now, under one year, whenever 
the death occurs, it is necessarily, so far as it goes, 
a loss ? — Yes. 

3323. And the evidence from the Prudential 
Society was, that upon the average of insured 
lives 99, or, we will say, 100, in every 1,000 
died. That would be a necessary loss on the 
average of deaths under that age. Is that much 
the same experience that you have ? — I should 
say that the evidence of the Prudential would 

be 
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be the experience of all industrial societies or 
companies. 

3324. Then, we may take it,iipon every death 
under one year there is a loss ? — x ea. 

3325. On the average ?— Yes, certainly. 

3326. And that to that you have to add the 
personal commission of your agent ? — Yes. 

3327. So that when you object to a limit of 
age, it is not in the interests of your society but, 
according to your view, in the interests of the 
classes who insure ? — That is it, my Lord. 

3328. I should like to ask a question upon the 
subject of lai)se6. Some witnesses before us 
have been under the impression that the societies 
derive large profits from lapses; is that the fact? 
— No, my Lord ; it is impossible to derive any 
large profit from lapses of young children. 

3329. Then, I presume, the real source of 
profits .is the large number of cases in which, 
either by the continuance of the insurance beyond 
the age at which there is an average practical 
risk, or by the continuance beyond the whole 
fill! age, there is a gain to the society ? — Yes. 

3330. That is the source of profit relied on. 
It depends upon the number of insurances? — 
The risk being spread over a large number. 

3331. And the small proportion of deaths to 
the total number of insurances ? — Yes. 

3332. I should like to ask you about the 
premium. I suppose the premium varies accord- 
ing to the amount assured, does not it ? — The 
premium varies taking it through the society as a 
whole. 

3333. When it is said that the premium is a 
pennv a week that would not oe the same 
whetner it was 3 Z. or 6 /. that was insured would 
it ? — Oh, no. I have known cases where people 
insured for i o?. a week when in poor circum- 
stances, particulariy in Scotland where they go 
in for ^ d, insurances. 

3334. That is the lower rate of insurances, but 
what I want to know is whether, according to the 
practice of your society, the premium of 1 rf. a 
week is paid upon an insurance of 3 /. or 6 /. ? — 
Yes, it is. We have a sliding scale that ri^es 
with the age of the children. 

3335. Is not that an inducement to everybody 
to insure for the highest amount?— I am afraid 
I do not understand your Lordship's question. 
There is our sliding scale (handing in the same). 
That is an infantile policy. 

3336. Then I suppose you do charge more for 
the higher amount than for the lower ? — A child 
of one year of age paying a penny, is only in- 
sured for the amount your Lordship says, 3 /., 
but when the child increases in age, the amount 
increases also, but the premium of a penny 
remains the same. 

3337. By law, up to five years of age the 
amount may be 6 /. — Yes. 

3338. And if there is no insurance in other 
companies it may be 6 /. with you ? — Yes. 

3339. I should like to know what premium 
you would charge in the case of a 6 Z. insurance ? 
— A penny, just the same. The premium does 
not rise at all. 

3340. Then I should like to repeat my ques- 
tion. Is not that an inducement to the persons 

(142.) 



always to insure for the greater, and not for the 
lesser amount, if they say the same?— Yes; I 
suppose it is. 

Lord Clifford of ChidleigL 

3341. I understand that they always insure 
for the same amount. They always pay the 
same premium, but they get different amounts 
according to the age of the child ? — tTust so. 

3342. So that it is impossible to insure a child 
for 6 /. when it is only one year old ? — Yes. 

3343. What instructions do your give your 
agents as to finding out the position that a person 
making an insurance holds to the person who is 
insured? — Your Lordship will see no person may 
insure except those having an insurable interest. 
That is in bold type on the proposal form. 

3344. Is that all the instructions you give 
them ? — Beyond what is in the instruction book. 

3345. What is the nature of those instruc- 
tions; that is what I want to know? — That only 
persons having an insurable interest can insure. 

3346. For instance, taking the form which 
has been handed in by the Prudential Company, 
they require that the person signing the form 
shall be the father or mother of the child ? — The 

Ehrase which your Lordship sees is that he must 
ave " an insurable interest," which is not 
precisely the same. It is well understood, I 
think, and I think our precautions are just as 
efiective as the Prudential precautions. 

3347. We have heard a good deal of cases of 
baby farming being insured ; would that be quite 
contrary to the instructions given to your 
agents ? — Certainly. There would be nothing to 
prevent a baby-farmer signing his name as the 
parent of the child on either the Prudential or 
our proposal form. If a person came and said 
his name was John Brown we could not tell 
whether he was or not. 

3348. But the agent might ? — He might if he 
had a knowledge of the people, and lived there 
some time. If he collected in the locality he 
would have a greater knowledge. 

3349. In addition to that it would prove this, 
would not it, that the baby-farmer frauduleutly 
and not by mistake, signed his naof^ to the 
paper ? — Not by mistake ; fraudulently. 

3350. If the baby-farmer signed his or her 
name as the father or mother of the child, when 
they were not either the father or mother of the 
child, surely that would naturally be a fraudu- 
lent act ? — That would be done fraudulently. 

3351. But the baby-farmer might rightly or 
wroni^ly, and without any fraud, think that he 
had an insurable interest in the child? — No, 
I think not. 

3352. Why not?— It is well understood I 
think now-a-days that an insurable interest in a 
child is only confined to its parents or legal 
guardians. Our agents would know that well 
enough. 

3353. The agent would ask that question ? — 
He should do. 

3354. There is nothing in your instructions to 

Erovide for that ? — Yes, I think there is, only I 
ave not a copy with me, I will send one up. 
• u 4 3355. You 
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Lord Norton. 

3355. You say that you cannot ascertain 
whether the person insuring is a parent or baby- 
farmer ? — I say that they can impose upon us 
sometimes. 

3356. You do not feel certain at all that the 
parent is applying ? — Yes, we take it for granted 
that what they say is correct. 

3357. You cannot tell whether it is the parent 
or step-parent, for instance ? — No we cannot. If 
they aescribe themselves as the parent we take 
it for grant^d that it is so. 

3358. You ascertain the age and health of the 
child?— Yes. 

3359. But you take no steps to ascertain the 
character of the parents? — No. 

3360. Suppose you knew the applicant to be a 
dissolute, drunken fellow, would you insure his 
child ? — We should probably reject it. 

3361. On the ground of the character of the 
the parent ? — On the ground of the character of 
the parent. 

3362. Does that often occur? — Not often. 

3363. Do you think, generally speaking, we 
may say that dissolute and drunken parents can- 
not insure their children in your society ? — No, 
not with our knowledge. 

3364. Do you think your knowledge is 
generally accurate ? — Fairly' so. 

3365. For what amounts can a parent insure 
a child under the age of three years old ? — They 
vary. 

3366. They are not all for the same amount ? 
— At one year they can assure for 3 /. for a 
penny, and the same penny will give 3 /, 10 s, at 
two years, and the same penny will give 4 /. at 
three years, and so on. 

3367. At a particular age must it be one par- 
ticular sum ? — One particular sum. 

3368. At that age ? — At that age. 

3369. You said that the average cost of burial 
for the younger age was 2 /. 5 s.y I think ? — 
£.2. 10*. about. 

3370. Does that mean merely the burial 
expenses, or does it include doctor's expenses and 
other things ? — No, I should say merely the 
burial expenses. 

3371. Does that amount cover the whole of the 
expenses of a parent on the death of a child i — It 
cannot. 

3372. Can you say at all whether that 21 
represents about one-half of the expenses which 
the parent must incur, taking it very loosely ? — 
Taking it very loosely, I daresay it is, if they 
have had a doctor attending the child. 

3373. In average cases the expenses of the 
parent on the death of a child would be 4 /. ? — 
Not quite so much as that, but there would be 
the loss of labour, the loss of a day's pay, and so 
on, which must be taken into consideration ; 
perhaps there would be more than one day's loss 
of pay. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux, 

3374. Is a lapsed policv a source of profit or 
loss to the society ? — A loss in the majority of 
instances. 

3375. Do you mean to say that they are an 
actual loss ? — An actual loss. 



Lord Norton. 

3376. Your society includes country districts 
as well as towns ? — Yes, all over England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales. 

3377. What is the ditference of expense of 
burials in towns and country, taking it very 
loosely and roughly ? — I cannot give it. 

3378. Would the minimum expense in a town 
be double what it is in the country? — I should 
think it would be about the same, because in 
country districts there would be less competition 
among tradesmen to get cheaper funerals. 

3379. You think it would cost 2 /. as a 
minimum in the country? — Yes; everything 
included. 

Earl of Harrowhy, 

3380. I see in your paper that there are four 
different agencies connected with the Proposal ; 
there is an agent, a canvasser, a collector, and 
the committee; will you tell me what is the 
course which the proposal has to go through with 
regard to all these various authorities ? — Those 
names are put down, although they arc not 
always used ; sometimes there is no canvasser, 
but it is only put down there as a contingenej, 
if there shoula be a canvasser employed, so as to 
have the form adaptable for all circumstances. 

3381. What is your usual course in regard to 
a proposal ? — It comes from the parent to the 
collector, who is practically the same as the 
agent 

3382. He is the same as the agent ?— Practi- 
cally the same as the agent, there is a very slight 
diflference. 

3383. Who does it go to after that?— The 
agent, to forward to the committee. 

3384. Then the committee consider whether it 
should be accepted or not? — No, sometimes it is 
referred to another agent. 

3385. There is only one person concerned, the 
collector, and then it goes to the conunittee ? — 
The collector and the committee, and they refer 
it back sometimes to another collector or agent 
to go and examine, to have a check. 

3386. Your experience in Liverpool has been 
a long one ? — Not so very long myself. 

3387. What sort of time?— I have been in 
Liverpool seven years. 

3388. Ycu are in possession of all the tradi- 
tions of the office of course?— Yes. 

3389. Do you find that there is a considerable 
increase in the number of labouring classes that 
insure now compared with what there was 10 years 
ago ; is it a larger proportion who insure ? — Yes. 

3390. A very large proportion ?— Very large. 

3391. There is a great increase ? — A great in- 
crease. 

3392. Can you give us any idea of the in- 
crease; is it 10 per cent, more than what it was 
10 years ago? — I should not like to enter into 
any figures as to the increase, but it is a very 
large increase. 

3393. You are confident that that increase is 
very large ? — Yes it was a very difficult thing to 
get workpeople to insure sometime ago. 

3394. That condition of things represents a 
considerable change in the habits of tne working 
population ? — Yes. 

3395. How did they meet the expense of the 
funerals of their children before in Liverpool?— 

There 
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Earl of ^«7To«;iy-^ continued. 

There were varioufl methods ; sometimes by col- 
lecting from neijrhbours. It sometimes used to 
be the practice to put the corpse out in the street 
with a plate on the chest, and people would throw 
coppers in, or give contributions, until they 
raised enough, and sometimes they would have 
singing and drinking parties. 

3396. Are you talking of the English popula- 
tion as well as the Irish ?•— I am speaking of alL 

3397. Have those habits disappeared? — Almost 
entirely. 

3398. You attribute that to the growth of 
insurance which has created a more thrifty 
habit /-Yes. 

3399. You have considerable knowledge of the 
habits of the working people in Liverpool ? — As 
far as that is connected with insui'ance. 

3400. Should I be right in saying that, quite 
independently of any tiling wrong or of negligence 
or of anything criminal, it is a well known fact 
that in Liverpool, as iu other large cities, the 
working population unhappily lose a considerable 
number of their children in early infancy owing 
to the crowded condition of their houses and 
other necessary conditions of their lives ? — Yes. 

3401. Owing to the condition of the houses or 
lodgings or work in which they are engaged ? — I 
think the factory districts are much worse than 
Liverpool in that respect. 

3402^ But it is unfortunately a condition of the 
ordinary life of a labouring man in Lancashire 
that he must look to the probable loss of a good 
number of his children in infancy ? — 1 should say 
that, as to the children of the poorer working 
classes, naturally there is a higher rate of mor- 
tality among them than there is among others. 

3403. Therefore it is a matter of great impor- 
tance to them to have some means of meeting 
the expense of funerals and the other expenses 
of death?' — ^It is. It would cripple them still 
further if they had not. 

3404. Did you hear that suggestion which was 
made that we should get rid of some of the 
admitted evils of the present system if the registrar 
was obliged to give only one certificate? — Yes. 
He could only be required to give one certificate 
if there was only one insurance. 

3405. I wanted to know whether, in your 
opinion, that would not be a security against 
there being more than one insurance if he was 
only allowed to give one certificate ? — Yes, be- 
cause any society or company paying the claim 
would retain that copy certificate, and no one 
could get another. 

3406. Would you attach importance to that ? 
— Yes. I think it follows it should be a security. 

3407. Have you reason to know from your 
own personal knowledge that many insure in 
more than one society ? — I believe they do. 

3408. In Liverpool ? — All over the country, 
London as well. 

3409. With regard to your suggestion of a 
uniform Proposal form, do you think that 
the Government should lay down by legislation 
a necessary form of Proposal? — There should be 
one universal form. 

3410. W ho is to lay down this universal form ? 
— I think that the Act should define the form 
itself. 

3411. You wish that there should be laid down 
(142.) 
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by legislation a universal Proposal form?— 
Yes. 

3412. Drawn up by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, I suppose? — By the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. I only hope that it will be 
taken into consideration that it should not be 
made too cumbersome. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

3413. Referring to your proposal form, I do 
not quite understand about " immediate benefit," 
what does that mean ? — It means the same system 
with these industrial societies and companies as 
is in force at present with all the ordinary life 
insurance companies. 

3414. At the present moment a person cannot 
obtain tlie benefit of the insurance until he has 
been 13 weeks a member? — Yes, 

3415. Then if immediate benefit is required, 
does he pay 13 weeks' payment down? — No. 

3416. Then what is immediate benefit? — The 
fact is that where a person enters into imme- 
diate benefit a more stringent examination is 
made of the person's health and the sur- 
roundings, and if ali is satisfactory he is placed 
in such a position that should death occur im- 
mediately after the granting of the insurance the 
claim would be paid. I should like to qualify 
what I have said by adding that immediate benefit 
ought rather to be a safeguard than anything 
else, because the inquiries being more stringent 
with regard to the admission of people for im- 
mediate benefit, it should imply that more care 
was taken then. It should be, if anything, more 
of a safeguard. 

3417. Then in your paper you draw a dis- 
tinction between preventable causes of death and 
causes not preventable ? — Yes. 

3418. I think I understand you to say that 
you thought that over-lying was a preventable 
cause of death ? — It is a preventable cause of 
death. Over-crowding leads to over-lying of 
children in a great measure. Sometimes it arises 
from the drunkenness of the parent, but in a great 
measure it arises from the over-crowding of 
families in small tenements. 

3419. But it may so happen that quite irre- 
spective of over-crowded apartments or lodgings, 
a child of tender years may be sleeping in the 
same bed with its parents? — Certainly; I have 
known cases where two children of tender years 
were sleeping together, one being an infant, and 
the infant was suffocated by the other little child 
accidentally throwing its arm over the infant's 
mouth. 

3420 You consider overlying a preventable 
cause of death, just in the same sense as accidents, 
such as being run over, or any casualty of that 
kind preventable ? — Certainly. 

3421. What is your rule with regard to pay- 
ment of insurance money to persons other than 
the parents of the child ? — We do not pay the 
money to other persons than the parents. We 
have a form of application for the money wliich 
the parents have to fill up, and they must state 
on it that they are the parents of the child. 

3422. In the event of a person claiming the 
money, who is not a parent of the child, what 
steps are taken ? — It might happen occasionally 
that a parent was incapacitated from illness from 

X coming 
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Earl Beauchamp — continued. 

coming for the money and «he would then 
give a letter of authority to someone else to 
receive the money, and if it was all bo7id fide the 
claim would be paid to that person. 

3423. We have had before the Committee a 
great many cases of baby-farming where the 
insurance appears to have been either effected or 
the money received by persons who were not the 
personnl representatives of the parent. Do many 
of such v.ases come within your knowledge in 
connection with your society ? — Not many, and 
in any cases that do come to our knowledge we 
do not pay them at all. We repudiate such 
cases at once. 

3424. You think that that is a valuable 
security with regard to any abuses that might 
spring up in connection with the insurance of 
children ? — Yes, the money should not be paid 
to anybody but the parents, except as I have 
mentioned. 

3425. Do you allow in your society the insur- 
ance of unborn children ? — No ; you cannot 
insure an unborn child. You cannot give it 
a name. 

3426. Did you ever hear of such a case. Has 
that ever come within your personal knowledge ? 
— The nearest approach to it ? 

3427. I did not ask the nearest approach to it. 
Did you ever hear of such a case that you could 
investigate, the case of a child being insured 
when it was unborn? — If your Lordship will 
permit me, I should say that the nearest approach 
has been, where the mother of a chihJ, shortly 
expecting to be confined, may have promised the 
agent of any society or company that she would, 
when the cnild was born, insure it with him in 
preference to any other agent or collector. That 
18 the nearest approach to it. 

3428. A child that is not born could not be 
insured ? — No. 

3429. Any agent insuring an unborn child 
would be reprimanded ? — It is a fallacy. It has 
never been done. It could not be done. 

3430. An agent insuring an unborn child 
would be reprimanded ? — Certainly ; he could 
not get a policy without the name of the child. 

3431. \ou do not believe such a thing ever 
happened ? — No, I do not. 

3432. I understood you to say that you had 
never been invited to aiford assistance to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
or any other body, in tracing out suspicious 
cases? — I offered the secretary of the branch in 
Liverpool of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, to give any assistance in 



Earl Beauchamp — continued. 

ferreting out what you may call suspicious cases, 
in which we were, or might have been, the society 
who had insured the children, but he has never 
come to me with any claim for assistance. Whether 
he did not require it because the Royal Liver 
does not do these things, I do not know, but the 
fact is we have not an application. 

3433. Has any benevolent or philanthropic 
person applied to you for assistance ? — A Mr. 
Agnew, of Liverpool, once came to see me about 
a proposed Bill of two or three years ago. 

3434. Those gentlemen who make philan- 
thropic speeches with regard to the treatment of 
children have never applied to you for co-opera- 
tion in dealing with the question of insurance ? 
— I am not aware of any case, with the exception 
of Mr. Agnew, that I am speaking of, and then 
it would be merely a^ to what would be well to 
put in a Bill for the prevention of cruelty to 
children. 

3435. You mentioned the name of Mr. 
Hawkes? — Yes, the coroner near Birmingham. 

3436. He has never applied to you? — We 
cannot get any information. In fact we have 
given up applying to Mr. Hawkes as a bad 
job. 

3437. You have an agency in Birmingham ? — 
A large one. 

3438. Is it within your knowledge that Mr. 
Hawkes has frequently denounced the practice 
of child insurance ? — Yes, I daresay many 
people denounce it, but they will give us no 
assistance to find out these cases. Thev may 
denounce it publicly, but they do not do any- 
thing else. 

Chairman* 

3439. Suppose that the parties that Earl Beau- 
champ has referred to did apply to you, it would 
appear that in most cases you could really give 
them no information ? — We would try. If 
they produced a specific case before us we should 
certainly try and get information. 

3440. The only information you could give 
would be whether the child was or was not 
insured ? — We should get the collector or agent 
to give all the information he could respecting 
the case. 

3441. What information could he give? — It 
depends on what he could find out. We take 
ail cases as good cases when they come before us. 
If there was a suspicious case to our knowledge 
we should make searching inquiries from tne 
neighbours, and other people. 

[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, — That this Committee be adjourtied to Friday next, at Twelve o'clock. 
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LORDS PRESENT: 



Earl of Derby. 

Earl Spencer. 

Earl of Harkowby. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

Earl of Selborne. 

Lord Bishop of PEXERBOROuan 



Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 

Lord POLTIMORE. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

Lord KiNNAIRD. 

Lord Norton. 



The Right Rev: the LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH, in the Chair. 



Mr. THOMAS CHARLES DEWEY, is again called in; and further Examined, as follows : 



Chairman, 

3442. There is a point in your evidence 
which you gave on our last meeting, which 
appears to me to require a little clearing up ; I 
snould be glad if you would give the Committee 
some explanation about it; it is with reference 
to your objections to my Bill. In your answer 
to Question 2856, on page 139, you say that my 
Bill permits any person to insure the lives of 
other people's children which the present law 
forbids. Now, at the moment you said that I 
hiid not my Bill before me, and 1 answered you 
that that might be an accidental defect in the 
Bill ; however, on looking over the Bill carefully 
since you made that statement, I have been 
unable to find any clause in my 13111 which per- 
mits any pers^on to insure the lives of other 
people's children ; would you kindly point out 
which the clause is that you had in your mind ? — 
Your Lordship's Bill, I believe, repeals the 28th 
Section of the existing Friendly Societies Act, 
which forbids the insurance of any child except 
by the parent, or the personal representative of 
the parent. Section 28, Sub-section 1, of the 
existing Act, says, " No society shall insure or 
pay on the death of a child under five years any 
sum of money," that, we take it, means, that by 
law we are prohibited from allowing any guardian 
to insure a child at all ; that is proposed to be 
repealed by your Lordship's Bill, and therefore 
if it is repealed it will be considered that it is 
now legal. 

3443. The proposed Bill substitutes the pro- 
visions of this Bill for the provisions of Section 
28 of the Friendly Societies Act?— -Yes. 

3444. Your point is that by repealing Section 
28 of the Friendly Societies Act, we repeal the 
law upon that particular point which prevents 
any person insuring another person's child? — 
We have always cons*idered it so. 

3445. You have always considered it so, but 
at the same time you say in another passage of 
your evidence that the section is not <?enerally so 
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construed?— I take it that it is not, because I 
have seen instances where baby fanners have 
insured children, and I say those insurances are 
illegal under the existing law. 

3446. That is your impression ? — That is my 
impression. 

3447. That is your impression, but you state 
that it is not the general interpretation of the 
Act ?— There is no penalty attaching to this 
clause in the Friendly Societies Act. 

3448. But you state in answer to Question 
2853, that your reading you are afraid is not 
general, that is to say, that that view of the law 
IS not generally taken ?- -That is so, it is not 
generally taken. 

3449. Then it would not be the general inter- 
pretation that the repealing of that portion of 
the Friendly Societies Act would have that 
effect ? — I think it is simply a question of ignor- 
ance. 

3450. In the same section of the Friendlv 
Societies Act there is a Sub-section 9, which 
says that it is not to apply to any person having 
an insurable interest ?— - Yes. 

345 L Then any person even under the 
Friendly Societies Act, who could show an 
insurable interest in the life of another person^ 
would have a right even under that Act to 
insure, would he not ? — Yes, he would ; but, I 
think, it has also been held that a guardian has 
no insurable interest in law. 

3452. That is another question ; the question 
might be raised, might it not, that a baby farmer 
receiving so much a month for a child, would 
have an insurable interest? — It might be so 
held. 

3453. Sub-section 9, which you have quoted 
now against me, excludes all persons except 
those having an insurable interest in the child 
insured ? — That is so. 

3454. The whole sum of this matter therefore is, 
that you object to the Bill, not because it makes 

X 2 any 
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any absolute variation in the present law, but be- 
cause you are of opinion that a certain interpre- 
tation by you of the present law which is not 
apparently generally held by others, is affected 
by it ? — It is not generally held by others, be- 
cause of ignorance only. I take it that it is 
the intention of the Legislature in putting in 
the word *^ insure," to mean what it states.' 

3455. Yow would propose that the law should 
be altered so that it should come to this, that no 
persons should under any circumstances insure 
any other person's child ? — But the existing Act 
says that the insurance must be effected by the 
parent or the personal representative of the 
parent. 

3456. ]3ut you would amend this Bill, so far as 
your proposed clause would go, to the extent of 
preventing any person insuring any other person's 
child, for the purpose of preventing baby 
farming ? — Yes. 

3457. You are aware that there are perfectly 
innocent cases of insurance of other people's 
children ; for instance, where a guardian, say the 
guardian of a minor under the Court of Chan- 
cery, is receiving a large sum during his guardian- 
ship ; would you forbid that ? — Yes, I would. 

3458. You would forbid cases of innocent 
insurance in order to prevent cases of guilty 
insurance? — If you refer to Sub-section 2, you 
will see that under the existing Act it is im- 
possible for us or anyone to [jay such a person 
as your Lordship mentions the amount of the 
policy in case of death, because there is a penalty 
if we do. 

3459. Then, if I understand you rightly, you 
would, for one reason or another improve the 
law in this way, that you would forbid any 
person insuring another person's child? — 
Exactly so. 

3460. Have you considered what a very ex- 
tensive effect that would have upon insurance 
generally ? — We have considered it carefully for 
many years. 

346i. Then, may I put this question to you: 
you said a person should be forbidden to insure 
any other person's child ; would yen allow a 
man to insure his own life ? — Certainly. 

3462. Is he his own child or another person's 
child ? — A man has a perfect right to insure his 
own life. 

3463. But I am asking you what would be 
the effect of your clause ; you say you would 
forbid a person insuring another person's life; 
at the same time, yo" say you would not object 
to his insuring his own life ; now, I ask, is a 
man his own child or another person's child ? — 
He is as his own child, I take it, for insurance 
purposes. 

3464. Do you mean to say that a man is his 
own child ? — In the eye of the law I take it to 
be 80. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

3465. Might I ask what latitude you give 
your ao;ents in paying without consulting the 
head office ? — They have to send in a paper to 
the head office for the payment to be made or 
to our district offices ; we have district offices all 
over the kingdom. 

3466. How soon after the claim can they get 



Lord Kinnaird — continued. 

the money? — They can get the money within 
24 hours after the death. 

3467. The whole of the money ?— The whole 
of the money, but there must be the registrar's 
certificate. 

3468. There is sometimes delay in getting the 
certificate ; may they pay a portion on account? 
— No. 

3469. I was going to ask you one other ques- 
tion. You were asked whether the average 
that you paid was about 2/. 13*., and you as- 
sented to the question ; then you do not think, 
I presume, that there would be any hardship in 
making that average the maximum ; that is to 
say, in retiucing the ^/. to somewhere about 
what the average is now ? — I think I answered 
that 2/. 13 5. would be the expenses, but that 
that did not include the expenses of the mourn- 
ing ; the average amount now paid in our office 
is 2/. 135. 

3470. You would not approve of the amount 
being reduced from 6/. to, say, 3/. ?~I think it 
is a question for the working classes. We only 
pay the reduced sum, because, for a penny 
a-week, we cannot afford to pay more. 

3471. Would you tell the Committee if you 
have any table which would show what the pro- 
portion of lapses is, and then re-insuring the 
same life ? — I have no statistics with me, showing 
that. 

3472. Would there not be a considerable 
number of cases in which a man gets out of 
Work, and omits to pay his penny ? — In such a 
case we allow him to revive his policy within 
12 months, on paying up the arrears, without 
any charge at all. 

3473. But there is no benefit to you in his 
droj)ping it? — Within 12 months he may pay up 
his arrears without interest, and revive the 
policy. 

3474. You say you often have to refuse ; have 
you any proportion of cases in which the claims 
are disputed ? — No ; pardon me ; I say there is 
no reason for disputing any claim. You will 
find that in my answer to Question 3005. 

3475. Have you any percentage of the 
children by your tables who are insured in two 
or throe offices? — I can give the Committee 
inform. ttion upon that point ; out of 100 claims 
we pay on the deaths of^ children, 94 are insured 
with us only, the remaining six have second in- 
surances ; that is on the average. 

3476. With reference to the table you gave 
the Committee of the number of cliildren insured 
in your different offices, the same children would 
count two or three times over, would they not ? 
— I mentioned, I think, that that did not include 
double insurances, and that we might take off 
200,000 or 300,000 from the total number. 

3477. Have you many double insurances in 
your own office ? — No. 

3478. Do you allow it?— We do not. We 
should be infrinoring the Act by allowing it 
ourselves. 

3479. Then I will ask j<m this as my last 
question, do you consider that the poorest people 
insure less than the rather bctfeer-to-do people ? 
— It is the thrifty artisan who insures. As a 
rule, the dissolute and intemperate people have 

no 
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no idea of paying a weekly premium for some 
weeks, which they would have to do for an 
infantile life, before they could obtain any money. 

3480. We have already heard from a witness 
that collections on dei?th have very much de- 
creased owing to facilities for insuring with you 
and others? — I think you may take it so. I 
heard a working man say here last week that 
these companies have rescued the working man 
from the necessity of sending round the hat, and 
friendly leads. 

3481. How do the children of the poorest and 
most dissolute parents have to be buried?— They 
have to be buried by the guardians. 

3482. A considerable number get buried by 
the guardians, do they not? — Yes; if they are 
unable to pay, the sanitary authorities compel 
the parish to get the body buried. 

Earl of Selbome, 

3483. You just now said that you, charging a 
penny a week only up to 10 years, restrict the 
amount of insurance in your society ? — Yes. 

3484. To what sum is it restricted? — Ours is 
a graduated table, and your Lordships will see 
that the policies have the tables printed upon 
them, and if we issue two policies, taking it as 
if the policy had been paid up for six years, that 
would give 12 /. at risk, whereas the Act bays 
only 10/. ; therefore, we should be infringing 
the present Act, and should be liable to a 
penalty. 

3485. Do I understand that you do insure 
upon single lives up to 6 /. ? — No ; this is a case 
of having been insured six years ; the rate is, 
under one year, after three months, 30 5. ; after the 
policy has been in force one year, 3/. ; after two 
years, 3 /. 10 5. ; after three years, 4/.; after four 
years, 4/. IO5. ; after five years, 5/.; and after 
the policy has been in force six years, 6 /. 

3486. Then, according to that scale, you in- 
sure up to 10 years for a penny a week ? — Yes. 

3487 . Then you fix the scale so that the person 
insuring has nothing to do with the amount for 
which he insures, but, on insuring, he accepts 
those terms ? — Yes ; it is a uniform premium 
and an increasing amount. 

3488. Now, I wish to ask you a few questions 
next upon the form of pro[)Osal you put in ; the 
first six questions relate to the parents ; are they 
sufficient to inform you whether the child is an 
illegitimate child or not; you do not ask the 
question directly, but would the answers to those 
questions aufficiently inform you on that point ? 
— The answer to the first question, which gives 
the name of the father, does that : the surname 
of the father would not be the same as that of 
the mother if the child were illegitimate. 

3489. You find, in practice, that it is enough 
for that purpose ? — Yes. 

3490. I see your 53rd rule is, that " illegiti- 
mate children will not be accepted until tney 
have attained the age of three years"? — Yes. 

3491. That is founded, I presume, upon the 

freater risk of their being ill-treated, is that so? — 
t is so ; we have found that it is advisable to do 
this, but, as I mentioned on a former occasion, in 
some cases we have to make an exception, and 
we do make an exeepticm ; for iiistaiice^ if the 
parents are living together, married, but have an 
(142.) 
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illegitimate child, we should not regard that as an 
illegitimate child. 

3492. But your general practice is that which 
is indicated by these instructions ? — That is so ; 
we should not take a single woman's baby. 

3493. With reference to the instances which 
you put in upon the last day you were here, of 
refusals, which were numerous, I rather collected 
from looking cursorily at them, that the grounds 
of refusal are usually one or other of these; 
either that the child was an illegitimate child, or 
that it was not in the actual care of its parents ? 
— Yes, that is so. 

3494. Sometimes even where there was a cer- 
tificate that the child was in good health and 
everything else seemed right, you refused upon 
those grounds? — We did. 

3495. I see, in your 39th and 40th instructions, 
that you direct your agent, in some cases, to have 
the medical examination which is defined by the 
39th instruction, and then you say by the 40th, 
" The fact that a medical examination is to be 
made in no way relieves the agent from the 
responsibility of obtaining all available informa- 
tion as to the health of the proposers ;" do your 
agents, in all cases, give the result of their per- 
sonal observation or inquiry into those matters ? 
— They do upon our forms of proposal, that refers 
merely, however, to adults. Your Lordship has 
an infantile policy also before you. 

3496. Then in your form of proposal you 
require information from ihe person proposing to 
insurti ? — We do. 

3497. In addition to that, does your agent lake 
any steps to satisfy himself? — He does. In the 
adult form of proposal there are questions to be 
answei'ed by \he agent. 

3498. I infer from the table you put in upon 
the former day, that all deaths under the age of 
three are a greater or less loss to the company 
upon the percentage of deaths to the thousand ^- - 
Yes. 

3499. And all above that are a gain to the 
company ? — Yes. 

3500. I presume the profits of the company 
arise upon the insurances which do not become 
losses before the age of three, and those which 
never become losses at all ? — That is so. 

3501. And that they are so great a proportion 
of the whole, as to produce a satisfactory profit ? 
— Yes, our margin of profit on our business is 
2 per cent, upon the amount received, that 
would be one-fiftieth ; and out of a As, ^ d, 
policy (62 pennies) two per cent would be a 
penny per annum upon each policy ; that is our 
last ascertained profit. 

3502. It has been stated by some witnesses 
before the Committee, as their belief, that the 
principal, or at least a great part of the gains, of 
these societies arose from lapses ; I think you 
have put in an actuarial opinion to the contrary? 
— I have. 

3503. That, as I understand it, does not so 
much deny that a lapse when it occurs is a gain, 
so far, o^ the premiums which have been paid, 
but that it will be more for the interest ot the 
company that a policy should go on and not lapse ; 
is not that the laot? — I do not read it so. In- 
fantile assurance is the same as fire, marine, and 
accident insurance, where, so long as the risk is 
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running, premiums received, even when the 
policy ceases, are not profit. 

3504. Is not that rather technical ; as a 
matter of fact, you have received in such cases 
of lapse a certain amount of premium which you 
have not to return ? — That is so. 

3/^05. No loss has occurred upon ihose cases, 
therefore it is, so far as it goes, a gain to the 
company, is it not ? — No, it is not. 

3506. A less loss in comparison with what you 
might have sustained if it had gone on ? — No, it 
is no gain at all. 

3507. It is so much the less due to pay, is it 
not ? — No ; that is not the way I should put it. 
If there are ten policies in hand to-day which 
will lapse between to-day and next Christmas, 
the premiums which would accrue would be 10 
times 2 s,2d, for the six months, which will be 
1 /. \ s, Sd During that time we may assume 
we shall have a claim which will absorb the one 
pound of that amount, therefore, all the pre- 
miums we shall have received upon the policies 
which are going to lapse will have been taken to 
pay the claim upon the policy then claimed. 

3508. Not a claim upon a lapsed policy? — No, 
it will be a claim upon one policy running, 
and we shall require the premiums upon the 
policies that are to be lapsed to pay that one. 

3509. That, 1 take it, means that the average 
losses more than balance the profit upon ihe 
lapses within the same period of time ? — I take 
exception to your Lordship's expression that 
there is any profit at all upon the lapses. 

3510. I do not repeat the word "profit" if it 
is objected to; but is that your meaning that 
there was not a profit because in i)oint of fact, 
within the same period of time, the average 
losses exceed the average lapses ? — That is so. 

3511. I understand you to say that not only 
do the companies not gain by lapses, but that 
they have actually a practice which is intended, 
so far as may be, to prevent them ? — That is 
so for my company. 

3512. 1 think you said that there is a certain 
sum, I forget the amount, which is left in the 
hand of the agent, which in case of a lapse he 
has to return?- It is so; the agent suffers a 
direct loss for every policy which lapses. 

3513. Therefore the company promotes its 
desire to prevent lapses by making it the interest 
of the agent to do all he can to prevent them ? 
— It is so. 

3514. I will now ask you a question upon the 
point you have just referred to, namely, your 
actuarial opinion which says, that the risk is 
estimated in the same way as marine, fire, or 
accident insurances. I am not sure about acci- 
dent, but marine and fire insurances as ^ou 
know are paid, not upon the amount insured, 
but upon the loss which is proved to have been 
actually sustained by the fire or by the casualty 
at sea ? — That is so. 

3515. Would there be any objection, in your 
opinion, to adopting the same rule as to these 
insurances of children, and to say that the com- 

{)any is not to be bound to pay the exact sum 
or which the insurance is made, but that it is to 
receive proof in every case of that which is 
claimed as lost by the insurer. For example, 
to show what I mean, the funeral expenses, the 
undertaker's bill, that is to say, paid or not paid^ 
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the bill for mourning, if there is mourning, and the 
doctor's bill, if there is a doctor's bill, t4) be paid. 
That would be the way in which the principle of 
marine and fire insurance would be applied. The 
amount of loss has to be sufliciently stated, and the 
society to be satisfied that it is correctly stated. 
Would you see any objection to applying that 
principle to child insurance?— I think there 
would be a great objection to such a contract of 
indemnity ; it would be impracticable altogether 
in this class of insurance; persons require pay- 
ment immediately, there would be all the bills ; 
the undertaker's hill, and the doctor's bill would 
all have to be submitted to us, and, I think, we 
should require to keep a staff of assessors the 
same as fire insurance companies do. to prevent 
fraud upon the company. 

3516. You think the transactions would be 
too numerous, and too small to make the work 
possible ? — I think so ; our claims altogether 
now exceed 500 a day, and it would be a very 
important alteration. 

Lord PoUimore, 

3517. I think you said on the last occasion 
that your agents were paid by commission vary- 
ing from 17 J up to 20 per cent. ? — That is so. 

3518. Surely, is nc/t that rather an objection- 
able system ? — It is the only system which would 
work satisfactorily, I think. 

3519. You do not think auy other system 
could be adopted which would meet the neces- 
sity of the case, and yet answer equally v\ ell ? — 
I think in every walk of life it is necessary to 
pay men on results, in order to be successful. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

3520. Do you agree that there has been a very 
large increase in child insurance in the last 10 
years ? — There has been. 

3521. Have you any figures to show that, 
during the last 10 or 20 years? — Insurance has 
grown almost entirely within the last 25 years. 

3522. That is to say, child insurance ? — Yes. 

3523. Your experience is in the rural districts 
as well as in London ? — It is. 

3524. Is there the same growth in the rural 
districts as there is in London ? — Yes quite. 

3525. Has there been a great increase in the 
number of companies which insure children's 
lives ? — No, there are not many companies which 
insure children'M lives now. 

3526. Can you tell the Committee how many 
companies there are which insure children's lives ? 
— I should not think there are more than six. 

3527. Except the local companies? — Yes, I 
am talking of companies registered under the 
Joint Stock Act, and amenable to the Board of 
Trade ; excluding collecting societies, new 
companies before they could embark on infantile 
business would have to deposit 20,000 /. in the 
Court of Chancery. 

3528. You say there are six of those com- 
panies ? — Yes, speaking off-hand ; there are cer- 
tainly not eight. 

3529. Will you tell the Committee what are 
the actual oflScers of your company concerned in 
a proposal ; I see in another company there wa3 
a canvasser^ an agent, a collector, and the com- 
mittee mentioned ? — That is a collecting 
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the business, then we have a 6U]>erinten- 
dent in each district who is paid by salary to see 
that all our regulations are strictly carried out. 
Then we have clerks inside the office to also 
check the outdoor staff. 

3530. You have agents, superintendents, and 
clerks ? — Yes. 

3531. The clerks are mainly kept for the clerical 
work, I suppose ? — Yes, and to examine all fresh 
forms as they come in to see if they are correctly 
filled in. 

3532. What is the next step ? — The next step 
is management. 

3533. The form goes before the committee, 
does it not ? — No, there is no committee, there is 
a board ; the board of directors. 

3534. And they settle whether it is to be 
accepted or not ? — Yes. 

3535. Then I see that in the proposal form 
the agent has to certify that the child is either 
in good, indifferent, or bad health ; what qualifi- 
cation iias the agent for giving that opinion ?— 
He has no special qualification. 

3536. What does he base his opinion upon? — 
His intelligence. 

3537. That is to say, bis general intelligence ? 
— Yes, his general intelligence. 

3538. It is difficult to ascertain what the 
health of a child, under 12 months, is; is it not? 
— It is, a<* I stated on the last occasion. 

3539. Then I see, you say, you fill into the 
form the first class rate, or second class rate, or 
third class rate, as the case may be ; what do 
those different rates mean? — The rate is to 
enable us to tell what the agent means by the 
previous entry as to the state of health. 

3540. If he states " good health," does that 
mean that he recommenos the first class rate : - 
The first class means where everything is satis- 
factory. 

3541. Wh<*re the highest amount of insurance 
can be given ? — Yes. 

3542. Then taking it for a child, the first year 
next birthday, 30 s, ; that would be <>iven In the 
case of a child certified to be in good health? — 
Yes. 

3543. But if the child were in indifferent 
health?— Then we should not take it. 

3544. Then why should you make a second 
rate ? — That is for the higher ages. 

3545. Do you ever pay anything if a child 
dies before the age of three months ? — Yes, we 
do ; as the noble Chairman put it, we make a 
grant of grace. 

3546. You think that is important ?— We have 
a strong appeal frequently made to us when a 
child dies, say by accident or from scarlet fever, 
or anything of that kind; but that is always 
done at the head office, upon the receipt of 
medical evidence. 

3547. And v\ hen many children in the same 
family have been insured before, I presume ? — 
Yes; we take all the circumstances into con- 
sideration. 

3548. It has been suggested by some witnesses 
that they regard it as a matter of consider- 
able importance that there should be a general 
form of proposal laid down by the Legislature ; 
would you attach importance to that suggestion ? 

(142.) 
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— We should not olyect to that, if it were not 
less strinojent than our own. 

3549. In your experience, would you think it 
an improvement ? — I think not. 

3550. It is suggested to me to ask whether 
you would objj^ct, if it were made more stringent 
than your own form of proposal ? — No ; we are 
open to consider any alteration. 

3551. There is a great difference between the 
forms : yours is very searching ; whereas another 
that we have seen does not ask many questions. 
Does not it seem to you that if your form is 
necessary, it would be desirable to enforce the 
same precaution upon all ? — Yes, there is reason 
in that. 

Earl Beauchamp, 

3552. You told the Committee that out of 
100 claims made to your office 94 per cent, were 
insured in your office alone ? — Yes. 

3553. Does that apply to all your insurances, 
or to those of children only ? — It applies to 
children only. 

3554. May we take it that those who insure in 
other officer besides your own would be the 
well-to-do artisan ? — Probably they would have 
a larger income coming in, and could spend more 
on insurance. 

3555. If they were restricted to one policy of 
insurance, and the amount payable under the 
policy was limited to. 2/. 13*., that would be a 
great hardship upon the more thrifty and respect- 
able poor? — That is so. 

3556. I think you told the Committee that 
you did not object to a reduction of the amount 
of the policy ; were you speaking of the effect of 
the limitation upon your own company, or upon 
the habit of the people? — It was more as to the 
effect upon our own company. 

3557. Then, with reference to lapses, do 
lapses with you include proposals declined ?— 
No ; lapses simply mean that the policies have 
been issued, and then dropped afterwards, whether 
premiums paid or not. 

3558. Are you aware whether that practice is 
universal in other companies ? — If they issue a 
policy, I take it that it is so ; but, in some 
cases, in local clubs, they do not issue policies. 

3559. You think it better for your society to 
exercise care before a policy is granted rather 
than to grant a policy easily and dispute it after- 
wards ? — That is so. 

3560. You regard that as being in the interest 
of your company as well as in the interest of 
public morality ? — It is in the interest of every 
one, I think. 

3561. And in consequence of the care exer- 
cised you dispute very few policies ? — We dis- 
pute very few policies. 

3562. Have those precautions been adopted 
recently? — Mo; they have been adopted for 
many years. 

3563. Were those precautions adopted at the 
time the company was formed ? — No ; the com- 
pany was not formed for this class of business at 
all ; we have a very large business in other in- 
surances. 

3564. But were these precautions adopted con- 
currently with the adoption of this class of 
business ?— No ; we have gone by our experience. 

X 4 3565. Were 
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3565. Were they the result of external ad- 
Tice?~No; I think they were the result of 
our experience. 

3566. Has your society in any way been in- 
vited to co-operate with the Society for the Pre- 
vention ot Cruelty to Children in cases where 
the insurances have been said to be an incentive 
to crime? — We have been often in communica- 
tion with them ; we have in recent cases, and 
we have always given information to ihem, but, 
at the same time, I am bound to say that I do 
not think it has been fairly used. 

3567. Will you explain that a little more ? — I 
could explain that in a very recent case, alluded 
to by Mr. Waugh in his evidence, which is 
known as the Wandsworth case. 

35tj8. Could you give me the reference? — ! 
could not give you the reference. He stated 
that during that very week there were ever so 
many convictions, and that this was one of the 
convictions that he had obtained. In this case 
an inspector of the society came down as they 
usually do, to obtain information, and we gave him 
all we could. The father was insured and paid 
annual premiums for 100 /., and all the children had 
been insured; the child upon uhich the cruelty 
case arose has been insured for 10 years. The 
infoimation wab very strong that the family had 
been all insured for at least 10 years ; then a 
step-mother appeared upon the scene and 
things changed in the family ; and we 
pointed out to the inspector, that we did not 
think it was proved at all that this insurance had 
anything to do with the crime, the inspector 
made a remark, which I thought was a very 
ominous remark, that he agreed with us that it 
did not, but that they were obliged to introduce 
the point of the insurance in order to induce the 
magistrate, belbre whom the case was coming 
that day, to commit; that they had a special 
magistrate who they thought would be up at the 
court, and that if they did not throw in the 
insurance ihey would probably not get a convic- 
tion. In that case, therefore, we sent on full 
particulars to the solicitor defending the family. 
We read the Act passed last year to mean 
that the insurance was to be brought in only 
in the way that previous convictions are brought 
in, those are the words of the Act, I think, and 
not to be brought in, in the form which it was 
brought in, in this case ; but we never withheld 
the information ; the information was given all 
the same. That is what I mean by its not 
being fairly used. In that very case at Wands- 
worth Police Court the counsel prosecuting for 
the society withheld all reference to the insur- 
ance, as no doubt he felt his duty compelled 
him to do, but when the case came before the 
quarter sessions, the solicitor or barrister de- 
lending the family had to leave the court and 
left his brief in the hands of another man. 
'Ihen the counsel for the society brought out 
the insurance. The Act did not mean that; the 
inlormation which we had given, of course, as 
we think, prejudiced that case ; at the same 
time we had not refused the information. 

3569. You have been always ready to aflbrd 
assistance whenever you have been requested to 
do 50? — Yes, I thiuK Mr. Waugh would bear 
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that out ; I told Mr. Waugh of this case at the 
time, so that he coald trace the inspector, and he 
says the inspector exceeded his duty. 

3570. A great deal has been made in this 
Committee-room, and elsewhere, of what is known 
as the Deptford case ; the Committee have been 
told that there were three persons who died in 
the Deptford case, one of them a boy of 11 years 
of age ; another, a person of the age of 74 ; and 
another, a person of the age of 53. Has that 
fact ever been mentioned in the reports of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren? — No; one of the leading London news- 
papers contained an article condemning infantile 
insurance, and quoting this very case. 

3571. Quoting the case of the three persons 
put out of the way, supposing they were put out 
of the way ? — There was not one of them which 
came under the Friendly Societies Act in any 
way, 

3572. You think that a prejudice has been 
created against infantile insurance, by the dex- 
terous use of sensational statements? — I can 
assure you there is, and I can give your Lord- 
ships the most recent case oi all — that was in the 
newspapers last week — I refer to the case at 
Newcastle, of which a sensational statement 
was made in Court; we had the magistrate 
condemning infant insurance, and we had the 
recorder condemnir^ it. The man came before 
Mr. Justice Charles last Saturday. I ought also 
to say that the preacher in the Cathedral on 
Sunday alsc* condemned infant insurance. When 
the case came before Mr. Justice Charles he saw 
at once that the child would not be in benefit for 
two months, whereas the other children were in 
benefit; and he told the jury that the child, in 
fact, was not insured ; and that, therefore, they 
were to discard that point entirely, before thev 
gave their verdict. That case has been in all 
the London newspapers, headed " Insurance and 
Child Murder." The lacts of the case show that 
the mother could not have had any intention to 
murder the child for the sake of the insurance, 
else she would have kept it alive for the next two 
months. 

3573. Do you know anything about the Swin- 
don case ? — I do. 

3574. Was that life insured in your office ? — 
No ; it was not* 

C/iairma7u 

3575. You say, and no doubt quite truly, that 
you never refuse information to the Societv for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ? — We do 
not. 

3576. Whether that is asked from yourself 
personally, or from your board of management? 
— From the office. 

3577. But you do not mean to say so when 
asked from the agent ; I presume you would not 
take upon you to say, that you know, as a matter 
ol fact, that the agents are always ready and 
wilHng to give information ? — The agents would 
not be allowed to give information at all ; we 
consider the insurance is a private matter. We 
know that charges have been made, that the 
agents have not given information ; all I have to 
say in reference to that is, that the agents are not 

in 
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in bad company, because Mr. Waugh told me 
that not a single clergyman in London had ever 
given him any such information. 

3578. You would r.dmit, would you not, that 
an agent would be more likely to be possessed 
of the information than a clergyman ? — I am not 
prepared to say that. 

3579. You may take it from me, I think, that 
that would be so ; you could tell the Committee, 
however, that the agents are not allowed to give 
information ? — Yes , the insurance is a private 
matter, and they are not authonsed to state it 
at all to their neighbours. 

.3580. The only case in which you could give 
information would be a case in w hich your agent 
had already privately informed you to that effect ? 
— The ordinary course would be, that the secre- 
tary of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children would write to our office, and we 
should give information. I do not wish to say 
anything against the society. I know it has 
done an immense amount of good. I am a vice- 

5 resident of the Church Society, and I would 
o everything I could to assist their objects 
legitimately. 

3581. You think, however, that their inspectors 
have exceeded their instructions r — There are 
two such cases in which they have oxceeded their 
instructions within the last six weeks. 

3582. And there mi^ht be cases in which your 
own agents would exceed their instructions? — 
Yes ; no doubt they do sometimes. 

3583. Then, with reference to the evidence 
given before coroners ; you have seen the evi- 
dence given by Mr. Taunton before this Com- 
mittee, that it would be highly desirable in every 
case of a coroner's inquest that the coroner 
should ask a question about insurance ; what do 
you say as to that suggestion? — If it is to preju- 
dice the inquiry, I should say that he should 
not. 

3584. J am only pointing out that persons in 
your own occupation have recommended that 
thid question of insurance should be introduced 
upon coroners' inquests, and that the coroner 
should be bound to ask it ? — I should differ from 
them. 

35^5. The fact that a question about insurance 
was asked by the coroner does not necessarily 
show a very violent prejudice against insurance 
societies, if the secretary to one of the greatest 
insurance societies recommends that that should 
be clone? — I am not prepared to father every- 
thing that Mr. Taunton has recommended. 

3586. But there cannot be a very violent pre- 
judice against child insurance when the secretary 
to a very large institution of a similar nature to 
your ov\n so strongly recommends that? — I 
cannot admit it, but I am aware of the sug- 
gestion. 

3587. Then, with reference to the Deptford 
case ; there was a distinct opinion expressed by 
the jury, was there not, as to the lax manner in 
which children insurance societies conduct their 
business? — 1 think not; there was no child 
before them. I think you will find in the House 
of Commons' Report it is put under the head of 
Infantile Insurance, with a note, " ITie following 
letter has been forwarded by the Secretary (J 
State since the close of the evidence." There- 
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fore, the compiler put it there, thinking it re- 
ferred to infantile insurance, though the Com- 
mittee did not. 

3588. But this was a letter forwarded to the 
Chairman of the Committee by the Secretary of 
State ? — Yes. but that was a Committee beyond 
merely child insurance. 

3589. This was the opinion of the jury who 
heard the case : " The jury are of opinion that 
the facilities given by the loose system of life 
insurance practiced by some companies is an 
incentive to wilful murder for the sake of the 
insurance money " ; that was the opinion of the 
jury who tried the case, not the opinion of any 
prejudiced or excited person ? — That was the 
opinion of the coroner's jury. 

3590. The jury had some evidence, I presume, 
as to the manner in which life insurance was 
conducted by some society or other, and gave it 
as their opinion, " that the loose system of life 
insurance practised by some companies is an 
incentive to wilful murder"? — That was in 
reference to the assignment of policies. 

3591. Was it in reference to the assignment 
of policies that they complained that ** thf» loose 
system of life insurance practised by some com- 
panies is an incentive to wilful murder"?— Yes. 



Earl JBeauchamp, 
mce tc 

Chairman. 



3592. In reference to the ages of the in- 
sured 



3593. One of the insured was a child of eleven 
years of age? — Yes, which had nothing to do 
with child insurance. 

3594 The child in this case, Sidney Bolton, 
was induced to sign the application upon his own 
life ?— He would be obliged to do that. 

3595. If it were the opinion of a magistrate 
(I do not know whether be tried the case, Imt at 
all events he knew all about it), expressed to 
me, that in case the child signed his own death- 
warrant, that wt'uld be very much your own 
opinion, would it not ? — I think not. 

3596. You have mentioned Mr. Justice Charles 
as having said that in the case he tried, there 
was no incentive to murder arising from insur- 
ance? —He simply said there was no insurance, 
therefore the jury must discard it. 

3597. Areyouaware that Mr. Justice Charles 
is one of the witnesses who has expressed a very 
strong opinion about child insurance? — That 
makes that remark all the stronger. 

3598. You would agree that Mr. Justice 
Charles who gave that instruction to the jury 
was not influenced by his hostility to child 
insurance, because, notwithstanding that instruc- 
tion to the jury, he has expressed a hostile 
opinion to child insurance? — Yes, so I under- 
stand. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

3599. Has he expresed that opinion subse- 
quent to the trial ?— No. 

Chairman. 

3600. Do you think the influence of that one 
case, in which there was that evidence, would 
induce him to change the opinion which must 

Y have 
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Chairman — continued. 

have been founded upon a number of cases ? — 
I expect that remark which your Lordship refers 
to was made to the grand jury before he had all 
the depositions before him. 

3601. But it is a general opinion founded upon 
his experience of child insurance. He did not 
say, " This is a case I strongly condemn," but 
he spoke in verj' strong terms of the effect of 
child insurance generally. You would not 
surely contend that the fact that he discovered 
afterwards that that particular case had nothing 
to do with child insurance haJ altered, or could 
possibly have altered, the general opinion he 
expressed which doubtless must have been 
foimded upon a large experience? — With all 
deference the learned judge might have founded 
his opinion upon articles he had read in the 
newspapers. There are many articles v^hich 
have appeared in the newspapers which have 
influenced public opinion we Know. 

Earl of Derby. 

3602. You told us on the first day of your 
examination that you had no objection to the 
prohibition of child insurance up to the ago of 
12 months ? — As far as my company is concerned, 
we should see no objection to it ; it is a question 
entirely for the working classes. 

3603. As far as the mterests of your company 
were concerned, you saw no objection to it ? — I 
saw no objection to it. 

3604. Do you think there would be any 
material objection, so far as the interests of your 
companv are concerned, in raising the limit of 
age a little higher, say up to two years? — The 
company would do everything they could if it 
were deemed public policy to conform to the 
suggestion, but at the same time we think from 
the evidence of the working man who was 
examined last Friday, that the working classes 
would regard it as a hardship. 

3605. That is to say, if they were not allowed 
to insure their children under two years old ? — 
The greater the prohibition, the greater the 
hardship they would consider it ; but I would 
venture to suggest that, if any change of the 
sort were recommended, the best way would be 
to prohibit the company from paying anything 
during the first year, but let the working man 
still insure, because by insuring he could get 
some future benefit. 

3606. You mean that he should insure upon 
the terms of not receiving anything if the child 
died under 12 months old, but mi^t begin his 
payments? — He could have the money that he 
had paid as premiums back again, but beyond 
that nothing; letting it be for some future 
benefit 

Chairman. 

3607. Would you explain that proposal a 
little further, beomuse it seems a very valuable 
suggestion ; if I understand you correctly, you 
propose that the working man ahould be allowed 
to insure his child at a given age, and that it 
should be understood that if that child died 
within a year, the company should not pay that 
money to the parent, but should carry it on to 
his credit or benefit, say for the benefit of other 
children ? — I would have the premiums returned. 



Chairman — continued. 

if the child died, but if it lived I would have the 
money applied to its future benefit. 

3608. If the child died you would have the 
premiums returned to the parent ? — Yes. 

3609. Would you not also have the policy 
carried on for the parents' benefit? — No; the 

f)olicy must cease ; but in the event of the child 
iving, we would give some future benefit. 

3610. In the event of the child dying the 
premiums would be returned ? — Yes. 

3611. In the event of the child living the 
policy would be continued for its benefit? 
—Yes. 

3612. Then, supposing the child dies shortly 
after it is one year old ? — Then, of course, we 
should pay whatever amount should be specified, 
and we should specify it clearly upon the 
policy. What I mean is, that the money 
which is paid during the first year we could 
carry on for soitie future benefit, so that it 
would be advisable not to prohibit insurance 
but to prohibit the companies paying claims 
during the first year. Then, might I ^d this: 
you mentioned the question about the agents 
being licensed ; I think there would be a very 
strong objection to that ; I think they have done 
nothing for which a ban should be placed upon 
them in the way of a license. 

3613. Do you know of any proposal which has 
been made with reference to this matter of child 
insurance which has not appeared objectionable 
to somebody, whether agent, society, or parent ? 
— No doubt that is right. 

3614. If nothing is to be done because some 
one does not like it, would anything be done ? — 
That would be so, no doubt. Then, I would like 
to make this suggestion ; your Lordship has 
suggested that infantile insurance is a privilege 
conferred ; I think that the friendly societies 
which do that class of business should all be 
registered ; there is a great difference now be- 
tween registered friendlv societies and unregis- 
tered friendly societies ; the interest of the iriendly 
societies office is to get every one registered; 
this would make them register if infantile 
insurance were forbidden in societies which are 
not registered. 

3615. That would bring certain societies which 
are not now registered under the operation of the 
Friendly Societies Act ? — Yes, but unless your 
Bill is very strongly worded, the local societies 
would get out of it as they do out of the present 
Act, 

3616. You would compel all societies having 
to do with the insurance of children in any way 
to come under the Friendly Societies Act? — 
I think it would be very much better for all 
societies doing this class of business to be re- 
gistered, and all their operations to be conducted 
in the full light of day. 

3617. That would be the case if they were 
registered under the Friendly Societies Act ? — 
That is so, and that is what we want. 

Earl of Derby. 

3618. What do you conceive the advantage of 
registration would be ? — The advantage of regis- 
tration would be that a society's constitutioa 
must be known; it must deliver its accounts; 
it nmst deliver a proper valuation; all that 

informatiam 
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Earl of Derby — continued. 

kiformation would have to be given by the 
society, and would be laid annually before Parlia* 
ment; whereas, now, there are societies in 
existence which no one out of them ever hears 
of at all; societies such as that which the 
inspector for Kochdale, who was before your 
Lordships, alluded to. 

Chairmmu 

3619. There are what are called, in my diocese, 
slate clubs; have you ever heard of them by 
that name ? — Slate clubs do not, I think, insure 
children, as a rule, 

3620. Do they not? — I believe they do not; 
they are clubs in which the money is divided 
every year. 

Earl of Derby. 

3621. I suppose it happened to one of the 
unregistered societies, that its constitution was 
wrong, and its accounts were not to be depended 
on; who has the power of interfering? — That is 
a question for the Friendly Societies Office; but, 
at the same time, they are not under the penal 
clauses of the Friendly Societies Act, and, I 
think, they should be brought under it. 

Earl of Selbome. 

3622. Is registration at present merely volun- 
tary? — Registration is simply voluntary under 
the present law. 

Earl Spencer, 

3623. How do societies escape being regis- 
tered ; I thought it was under some new Act ? 
— That is the Rochdale Friendly Society ; 
at present a society must be registered or 
unregistered, or come under tUe Joint Stock 
Act. This Society at Rochdale has evaded the 
Friendly Societies Act; it does not issue policies, 
and therefore does not come under the Life 
Insurance Act. It simply means that some 
clever lawyer has managed to find out how he can 
eirade the existing Acts. 

3624. How many societies done tlie same 
thing ? — I think there are thousands of* unregis- 
tered societies about. 

3625. You think that is an undesirable thing ? 
— They are not stopped even now within the 
6 /., they are not stopped, because there is no law 
to touch them. 



Lord Norton^ 

3626. Although registration is Toluntarv, a»e 
there not advantages dependent upon it?-^ 
The advantaged are so slight (investing the 
monev at 2| per cent, I believe) as to be not 
sufficient inducement. 

3627. I do not quite understand your sugges** 
tion, that insurances falling due upon the death 
of children might be held by the insurance 
company for future objects ; did you mean at 
the option of the insurer, or how ? — We have the 
confidence of the working classes so far, and we 
should not wish in any way to abuse their con- 
fidence; we should not like to take the pre- 
miums under one year without giving them some 
beoefit, and if we did not pay the amount at 
death we should have to increase it in some other 
form ; there are many ways in which it can be 
done. 

Earl of Selbome. 

3628. You mean you would increase it in case 
the child did not die ? — Yes ; for instance, if the 
amount was reduced, under the existing scale, 
for under one year, we should still charge a 
penny a week, but we could give, perhaps, a free 
accident policy for 10 /. which would be payable 
at any time during life. 

Lord Poltimore.. 

3629. I understood you to suggest that the 
premiums should be returned, if the child died 
under one year of age ? — Yes. 

3630. Would you suggest that that should be 
done in all cases ; whether the death was sus- 
picious, or whether it was not ? — It would b» 
merely returning the man his own money ; I 
suggest that that should be done, in order that 
it should not appear that ll\e company or society 
was making a profit by it ; the man would think 
that as the child was dead the society ought to 
return the money. 

3631. Therefore you would do that in every 
case, whether it was a suspicious case or not? — 
I would. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Mr. DAVID FORTUNE, is called; and Examined, as follows^ 



Chairman. 

3632. You are the president of the Scottish 
Legal Life Assurance Society ? — I am. 

3633. That society wns established in 1852, 
was it not ? — Yes. 

3634. The membership and business of the 
society are almost exclusively confined, I believe, 
to the working classes ? — That is so. 

3636. Is your society what is commonly called 
a collecting society, a commercial society, or is it 
n mutual society ? — It is a collecting society ; it is 
mutual in the sense that the entire profits of the 
society are the property of the members. 

3636. The chief offices of your society are at 
GlasfifowV — That is so. 

(142.) 



Chairman — continued. 

3637. Has it agencies in the leading centres 
of Scotland and England? -Yes, that is so. 

3638. And also in Belfast, Londonderry, and 
Ballymena ? — Yes. 

3639. And it has upwards of 400,000 members? 
—Yes. 

3640. Of which 38,771 are under five years of 
age ? — Yes. 

3641. And 37,731 are between five and ten 
years of age ? — Yes. 

3642. Then the Committee understand that 
the numbers of children under five and over five 
years of age insured with you are very nearly 

y2 the 
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Chairman — continued. 

the same; rouehly speaking, about in equal 
numbers ?— WiSiin 1,000. 

3643. Your premium income for last year was 
how much ?—£. 100,405. 7*. 5JA 

3644. And you paid in claims on children 
under five years of age, how much? — £.3,394. 
105. 6rf. 

3645. On how many children was that sum 
paid? — One thousand three hundred and sixty- 
six. 

3646. And on 241 children between five and 
ten years of age you paid 1,064/. 10*. 8«?. ? — 
We did. 

3647. And on 6,610 adults you paid upwards 
of 49,000/.?— Yes, 49,772/. 12*. 2Jrf. 

3648. Does the word " adult " in that return 
of yours mean every life above 10 years? — It 
means the entire remainder above 10 years. 

3649. That is to say, every life above 10 years 
you count as an adult life in that return ? — Yes, 
we do in this return. 

3650. You state, as a matter of opinion, that 
you do not think that infantile insurance leads, 
as has been said by some, to infanticide, or even 
to neglect of children by parents, to any appre- 
ciable extent? — That is my opinion. 

3651. Thert- has not, to the knowledge of any 
of the ofiicials or yourself, been a single case of 
a parent or guardian charged with the crime of 
infanticide, whose child was insured in your 
society ? — That is so. 

3652. In what senee did you use the word 
"guardian,'* in answer to my last question? — 
It is the legal term which is implied in the 
section of the Act, which says "personal repre- 
sentative." 

3653. That is to say, the person legally quali- 
fied to represent the child ? — Exactly. 

3654. The sum for which children under fi\e 
years of age can be insured is not such, in 
your opinion, as to prove a strong temptation 
to parents to ill-use their children, even where 
all true parental feeling has been eradicated by 
a course of vice ? — That is so. 

3655. You think the cost of interment, in Scot- 
land at least, is such that little, if any, margin is 
left after all the expenses connected with the 
cheapest interment are defrayed, even where the 
ehild is insured in those societies and companies 
giving the largest benefits in their infantile class ? 
— That is so. 

3656. You say that you do not think that 
infantile insurance leads, as has been alleged,, to 
infanticide ; may I ask in what sense you use the 
term "infanticide"? — Child murder. 

3657. Do you mean actually putting away the 
child by violence or simply neglecting it? — By 
neglecting it as by starvation, or not giving it 
proper medicine. 

3658. You include all things incidental, not 
actually violence, but dangerous to life?— Yes, 
not natural death. 

3659. And intended to produce that effect ? — 
Yes. 

3660. What lawyers in England call criminal 
neglect ? — Yes. 

3661. You do not think it leads to that?— We 
have had no such experience to any appreciable 
extent. 



Chairman — continued, 

3662. I ask how you would ascertain that ; I 
wish to draw your attention to the fact that the 
Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons states, that it is in the majority of cases 
almost impossible to obtain a conviction for 
neglect and cruelty to children, that the thing is 
done in the privacy of home ; if, therefore, the 
opinion of the Committee was that it is 
impossible to ascertain it, how do you ascertain 
it ? — Our collectors are instructed very strictly 
to be very careful not only at the time of the 
child joining the society, but I'rom week to week 
when they visit the house for the purpose of lift- 
ing the subscriptions to see to the general 
character and tone of the domestic life. 

3663. That is the general direction you give 
to your agents ? — That is so. 

3664. That does not appear as far as we have 
had it given in evidence already, to be a feature 
of other societies?— It is in this way that we 
make it a general understanding with our 
agents. 

3665. It is not a public feature of your rules, 
but you give it as a general instruction, as I under- 
stand ?--Yes. 

3666. You say in your notes of evidence that 
there has not to the knowledge of the officials or 
yourself been a single case of a parent or guardian 
charged with the crime of infanticide ; you mean 
I suppose charged in some court of law ? — Yes, 
or at the instance of the Fiscal even where the 
crime ntay not have been proved. 

3667. You are speaking altogether of legal 
accusation ? — By some legal authority. Further 
I may say that we are always open to receive 
any communication from the Scottish National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, and therefore we should have learnt 
from them if any such case had arisen. I am 
referring to thut source of knowledge as well as 
to criminal procedure, on the part of our Pro- 
curator Fiscal. 

3668. That is to say your word " charge '* 
includes both moral and legal charge ? — Yes. 

3669. In no case have you had any complaint 
or any charge made to you with respect to 
cruelty ; neither in the shape of a legal charge, 
nor in the shape of a moral charge, have you 
any reason for supposing that any one of the 

Earents of the children insured with you 
a8 been guilty of cruelty or neglect ? — That 
has been our experience. 

3670. Your opinion, therefore, is that insur- 
ance in no way tends to infanticide ? — In no way, 
speaking oi our own experience ; and I had 
better at this stage indicate that that is largely 
our Scotch experience, because our business is 
almost four-fifths confined to Scotland. 

3671. Your opinion, therefore, would conflict 
with that of persons having considerable means 
of judging, without having reference to the 
judges who have given evidence before this 
Committee. You are probably acquainted with 
the name of Mr. Ludlow in Scotland ? — Yes, he 
is the Chief Eegistrar of Friendly Societies. 

3672. You are aware that he has given to the 
House of Commons Committee evidence to the 
effect that he considers that the association of 

the 
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Chairman — continued. 

the insurance with the death of a child in the 
mind of an insuring parent has an ill effect in 
tending to evil ? — I heard words something to 
that effect coming from Mr. Ludlow. 

3673. When he was asked if it were possible 
to put an end to the evils connected witn child 
insurance he said it was impossible ; that would 
imply, would it not, that he thought there were 
evils connected with child insurance ? — Yes, no 
doubt. 

3674. Therefore upon that point the evidence 
of a witness so experienced as Mr. Ludlow 
differs from yours? — Mr. Ludlow is probably 
speaking from general experience^ whereas I am 
speaking from special experience, which may 
account for my being at issue with him, but it 
may not necessarily involve both or either of 
us oeing wrong. 

3675. I am not supposing that at all ; but then, 
we have this again, you may have heard the 
name of Mr. Lyulph Stanley ? — I have. 

3676. He is, as J understand, the referee of 
one of the greatest of our English societies, the 
Royal Liver? — He is a trustee. 

3677. He has expressed the distinct opinion 
before the House of Commons Committee that 
the insurance of children is a direct incentive, 
or a strong incentive, to murder ? — I know he 
has spoken strongly upon the point. 

3678. That is evidence referring to England ? 
— Yes. 

3679. Your evidence, on the other hand, would 
refer to Scotland ? — Yes, specially. 

3680. Your evidence would, therefore, seem 
to go to this, that, either from some creditable 
peculiarity in the Scotch character, the nature 
of their family affection, or from the greater 
precautions which, verjr much to your credit, 
are taken in your society, these cases do not 
arise in Scotland within your experience ? — That 
is so. 

3681. That would not any the more invalidate 
the opinion of Messrs. Ludlow, Stanley, and 
others, than that their opinion should be taken to 
invalidate yours ? — Certainly not ; but I should 
hesitate to say that they were correct in making 
that general statement, basing my view upon the 
experience of our society. 

;(682. I see you say in your notes that an 
interment in Scotland costs at least from 2 /. to 
4 /., and that in few cases can the highest in- 
fantile insurance claim allowed by the present 
Act cover even the barest expenses connected 
with the death and funeral of a child; that I 
take as your opinion ? — It is my opinion ; that 
opinion is based, of course, upon the actual 
amounts for which alone interments can be ob- 
tained. 

3683. When you speak of the " bare expenses," 
do you n)ean the bare expenses connected with 
the funeral, the coffin and the cemetery expenses, 
or do you also mean the expenses of the doctor 
and the mourning? — Not the doctor and the 
mourning, but I do include the expense of the 
father or parent of the child attending the 
funeral and going to the registrar, and so on, 
being necessarily absent from work at least a 
day. 

(142.) 



Chairman — contin ued. 

3684. That is to say, being out of pocket ? — 
Yes. 

3685. Therefore it is the parent being out of 
pocket, and the undertakers charges, and the 
charges at the cemetery, that you have alone in 
view ? — Yes. 

3686. Several witnesses have stated to this 
Committee that parents have received insurance 
money after the death of their children, and then 
left the parish to bury their children, have you 
ever known a case of that kind occur in Scot- 
land ?— I have never to my knowledge henrd of 
Quch a case, neither in connection with our 
society's experience nor yet from any public 
report of any case recorded in the Scotch newH- 
papers. At the same time, I do not wiah to say 
that such cases have not, and may not occur ; I 
am not making a broad statement of that kind ; 
I am Dot speaking dogmatically, but from my 
own knowledge. I cannot call to mind a single 
case. 

36M7. Are you in a position to know of such 
a case ; would it be likely to come before you ? It 
would be the business of the relieving officer, or 
the parish officer, to know of such a case ; it 
would not be your business, would it ? In what 
way would you become cognisant of it? — We 
might know through the officer of the parochial 
board, who corresponds to the relieving officer 
of an English union 

36S8. But unless you had any special reason 
for asking him, you would not of course become 
cognisant of it ; you have no special reason for 
asking him. and you never do ask him, I pre- 
sume ? — No ; but I can tell you how I think we 
would know when a child would be buried at 
the expense of the parish. The question would 
necessarily be asked whether their means were 
exhausted, or no means existed for burying that 
child, except by means of the parish, the officer 
would put that question to the parents, and 
would get an answer, yes or no. If they 
answered yes, they had received the insurance 
money, but had drank it, or disposed of it in 
some illegitimate way, that would lead to some 
inquiry, and I would be almost certain to get 
some knowledge of such cases. 

3689. In the Scottish Legal Society the 
highest amount which can be obtained for a child 
under one and two years, is 3 L ? — Yes. 

3690. Under three years, 3 /. 10*. ; under four 
years, 4/.; and under five years, 4/. 10 5.? — 
Yes. 

3691. And those suras are payable only after 
a child has been entered 12 months upon your 
books ? — Yes. 

3692. There is a very important difference 
there, between your society and a great many 
of the English societies in which payment for a 
child may be made, after the child lias been three 
or six months on their books ; do I understand 
you to say, that you never pay in respect of a 
child who has not been 12 months oa your 
books? — No; if your Lordship looks at the 8th 
clause of my notes, you will observe an expla- 
nation of that very point I am speaking now 
of the maximum sums which can be secured, not 
of the quarterly and half-yearly amounts which 
may be paid, which are indicated in the first clause 
of the 8th section of my notes : " We give no 
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Chairman — continued. 

fayments on chUdren's deaths, unless they have 
een in our society at least three months, and 
then only what is termed ' quarter benefit.' " 

3693. How much would quarter benefit, in 
the case of a child between one and two years, 
be? — Three months at a halfpenny would come 
to about 15 s.y a mere nominal sum ; that is at a 
halfpenny a week ; and in the case of a penny 
a week it would come to say 30*. 

3694. That would be after the child had been 
insured tliree months? --Yes. 

3695. That is a very much lower scale of 
payment than some we are acquainted with in 
English 8(»ciet.ies?— That may he. 

3696. And being smaller amounts of course 
the temptation to ill-deeds for the sake of the 
amount would, as regards many at any rate, be 
less than in the ease of an English society, be- 
cause the parent would get much less ? — Natu- 
rally one would conclude so if we admit at all 
that the money is an object, which I am not 
prepared to say just now. 

3697. Assuming for the moment that the 
money is a temptation; the money temptation 
with you is much smaller than it is with many 
societies ? — That \a so ; they give larger benefits 
than we do ; that may be to their credit or otlier* 
wise. 

3698. Asetmiing that the money has anything 
at all to do with it, that would go so far to 
account for the comparative or the entire paucity 
«or entire absence of crime in connection witn 
your society? — It would be an important factor. 

3699. Your highest insurances m the infantile 
department are under the 8ums provided by the 
Act, which shows, you say, that you have no 
desire to strain your Parliamentary limit with 
the view of placing an artificial premium on 
infantile mortality ? — That is borne out by j our 
Lordship's own view of the case as stated just 
now. 

3700. You say further that vou believe that 
intemperance, overcrowding, defective sanitation, 
Lick of proper nourishment, the necessity for 
maternal Kbour, and the various ailments inci- 
-dental to child life, are the chief factors in the 
high rate of infant mortality, and I should be 
inclined to agree with tliat ; but 1 pointed out 
to a witness the other day, and in this you might 
perhaps be disposed to agree, that there might 
be a considerable amount of infant death which 
would not perceptibly raise the rate of infant 
mortality as appearing upon the tables ; it would 
take, over the whole number of children, a con- 
siderable amount of death, would ic not, to raise 
the infant rate of death even by one per cent ? 
— It would. 

3701. Therefore, a considerable amount of 
criminal death of infants not owing to those 
causes you have spoken of, and not appearing 
upon any table of mortality, nevertheless might 
exist ? — That is quite possible. 

3702. Now you give certain statistics; you 
have, I believe, had a statement prepared show- 
ing that your average rate of mortality over the 
five years ending 1889 for children under five 
years of age was 3*81, and for children between 
five and ten years of age 0*71 ; or taking the 
averi^e of the two combined, 2*72, which is con- 
siderably below the general infantile death-rate 
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as shown by the Registrar General's returns ?— 
That is so ; that is our experience. 

3703. 1 have no wish to occupy the time 
of the Committee by going into tbest? statis- 
tics, but I think if you look at the evidence 
which was given by a director of one of our 
English societies, in which he and I discussed this 
subject^ you will see some statements of miae, 
and I think some admissions of his which would 
go far to affect the value of these comparative 
statistics ? — 1 will refer to the evidence. 

3704. The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons before whom parallel statistics to yours 
were produced, gare it as their opinion that they 
could lay very little stress upon figures either 
way ? — That is a very old discovery, at the same 
time we are asked to give them> and I am simply 
giving our experience. 

3705. You have also a carefully prepared 
return of the experience of six representative 
agencies of your society in Scotland and England 
for the last five years, which shows that in Pres- 
ton the ratio of deaths to membership under 10 
yearsof age is 10*29; Blackburn^ 1*96 ; Paisley, 
2-38; Greenock, 2*00; Lanark, 1*73; and 
Blairgowrie, 1-02?— That is so. (The Tables 
are haiided in, see Appendix,) 

3706. The Preston rate is verv much higher 
than the Blackburn rate which k)11ows it ; how 
do you explain that ? — Yes, that is so. I may 
say that is another outcome of our experience ; 
so much so that within the past year or two we 
have almost closed up our direct agency in Pres- 
ton ; we found that it was not profitable, and we 
began to feel that it was not perhaps so eafe as it 
should be ; we have now ceased taking on any 
new lives in Preston. 

3707. Have you formed any opinion as to why 
you were obliged to do that in Preston ? — One 
opinion I formed was that the social life was not 
perhaps ae good as in some oiher eentres, and 
also that there was possibly a good deal of 
maternal neglect, not intentionally, but from the 
fact that a great number of female operatives, 
married women, are employed in the factories in 
Preston; I attributed the very high infantile 
death-rate in our Preston agency to that, although 
I may have been mistaken. 

3708. Glasgow is also a place where female 
operatives are very largely employed; you do 
not find the same result in Glasgow as in Pres- 
ton ? — No, we do not. 

3709. That would again also go to show that 
the Scotcli people are ttore careful of their 
children than the English ? — I should not like to 
draw the comp^ison ; we have a high respect for 
our English friends. 

37 10. I believe in 1886 you instituted a system 
of children's endowments, by which, on payment 
of a small weekly or monthly premium, sums 
varying from 9 /. to 36 L are paid at the age of 
14?— That id so. 

3711. And sums varying from 15 Z. 15 jt. to 
63 /. on a child attaining the i^ of 21 ? — Yes. 

3712. Thus making the life, irather than the 
death, of a child the basis of contract for pay- 
ment ? — Yes. 

3713. That is a very admirable arrai^ement, if 
you will allow me to say so; that.arraagement of 
yours would necessarily have this effect, that the 
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parents insuring in your society would be 
strongly inclined to keep their children alive 
rather than to do away with them?--Ye«. 

3714. In that respect your society contrasts 
very advantageously with any society that we 
h«ve as yet had any evidence from ? — I do not 
know what other noeieties you have had before 
you, and I do not know what their evidence has 
been. 

3716. Your society contrasts very advantage- 
ovsly in this respect with all other soci^ies that 
I know : do not yon think that this very remark- 
able and excellent arrangement of yours would 
have a tendency to preserve the lives of the 
children in connection with your society? — We 
wish to do that. 

37 10. I am taking that for granted; I am only 
pointing oot that your society is, as far as I know, 
an exceptionally good one ? — ^I am proud to hear 
your Lordship say so. 

3717. Yon say in your notes that this scheme 
has been most successful, a much larger number 
of juvenile endowment policies having been issued 
than the directors anticipated ? — That is so. 

3718. That is to say, to a very large extent 
these juvenile endowment policies are taken out 
by parents ? — They are very extensively adopted 
by the parents ; very largely beyond our antici- 
pations* 

3719. And they are also adopted by parents, 
I presume, who have insured their children's 
lives on the ordinary terms with you ? — In some 
cases; the majority of the cases, however, are 
entirely new juvenile lives; and I may add that 
this system is striking at the very poorest class. 
I may say that, from the fishing districts of the 
north-east coast of Scotland we are receiving a 
large number of these juvenile endowment pro- 
posals. 

3720. You say, again, that nearly all the 
friendly orders now give benefits, some even 
larger than your society, on the death of children 
from three months and upwards ? — Yes. 

3721. Bj " friendly orders," you mean what 
we would call Foresters, and similar societies ? — 
Yes. 

3722. I believe that three months and up- 
wards is the period fixed by your rules; and 
you say that you are not aware that any evil 
results are alleged against this system in those 
organisations ? — I have not heard of any specially. 

3723. I believe in your society you have never 
known of a single case in which a child was 
insured by any person save the parents or guar- 
dians f — That is so. 

3724. Have you any rule to the contrary eflfect 
that you will not insure a child who is insured 
by any but the parent or guardian ? — We simply 
instruct onr agents in the terme of the Act ; and, 
even in any case, if there were such over^ 
aasttraace, we would not jiay the claim. If, 
inadvertently, a second policy of insurance came 
up to be paid, we would ascertain whether this 
wae the parent or only a relative ; and, if we 
found it was not the parent, we should dispute 
the claim. 

3725. Have you had to dispute a large number 
of claims ? — No. 

3726. But you would have no hesitation in 
doing so, if the case aroee ? — No. 
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3727. In point of fact, yon would have no 
such motive, because you are not a commercial 
society ? — That is bo. 

3728. Therefore, you would probably dispute 
a claim under those circumstances ? — Certainly ; 
but I may say our collectors are so careful that 
we do not require to dispute a claim but very 
seldom. 

3729. You employ a high class of agents, I 
take it ? — Yes ; we must have certificates from 
the former employer ; we interview them per- 
sonally, and are very careful in selecting people 
of moral character as our agents. 

3730. How do you pay those agents? — We 
pay them the first eight times as collected ; that 
IS to say, they take the first eight payments, and 
we give them 25 per cent, upon the industrial 
business, and 12^ per cent, upon the endowment 
business. 

3731. Are there many infismt assurance 
societies in (ilasgow, besides your own ?— There 
is only one large society which is local ; the City 
of Glasgow Friendly Society does exactly the 
same business as ours ; it is more local indeed 
than ours, but it is principally Scotch. 

3732. Then there is no very strong competition 
going on between you and the other societies, I 
presume? — Yes, there are our English friends- 
who compete very strongly and very successfully 
with us. 

3733. I do not know whether it is a fair 
question to ask, and you need not answer it 
unless you wish, but do yon think their agents 
areas careful as yours? — 1 hope so; I would 
almost go as far as to say, I think so. 

3734. Then you go on to say that you believe 
that there is far less speculation on children's 
lives than there is on the lives of adults, either 
in industrial or general assurance societies or 
companies?— That is so. 

3735. When you speak of speculation on the 
lives of adults how can that arise under the 
statute of George III., how can there be specula- 
tion on the lives of adults ? — Take such a case 
as we had very widely reported in Belfast about twa 
vears ago ; there were certain prominent citizens 
including certain town councillors, and others 
who were insured wholesale, at the instance of a 
number of needy persons who had got policies 
upon them, and the people themselves were not 
aware of it. They had therefore speculated upon 
the deaths of those people. These men were 
brought up before the assizes, and you may 
remember to have seen that they were punished 
by three years' imprisonment ; one of them was a 
town councillor, another an eminent doctor of 
Belfast; he I think got 12 months' imprison- 
ment for that speculation upon Mr. Finlay 
M*Ance, a justice of the peace, and some other 
prominent citizens of Belfast. 

3736. Those must have been insured in some 
society ? — That society was an American society. 

3737. That society could sot have been careful 
to see that those insurances were made within the 
statute of George III., under which you may not 
insure unless you have an insurable interest? — 
I believe in this case the doctor was a party to 
the whole thing. 

3738. But it was a violation of the statute ? — 
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It was a violation of the statute, and the parties 
suffered accordingly. 

3739. But nevertheless, the society insured 
them ?-— They did for a large sum. 

3740. Apparently the society never took the 
pains to find out whether the parties insuring 
had an insurable interest or had not? — Thev had 
the means, but they did not find out or wish to 
take the trouble. 

3741. That goes to show, with reference to the 
country 1 have the honour to belong to, that it 
must be the fact that in Ireland insurance is very 
laxly and carelessly done, and moreover, 
wickedly done? — Yes; but it may relieve your 
Lordship's mind to know that one of the princi- 
pal actors was either a Scotchman or an English- 
man. 

3742. I am quite prepared to believe that. 
Now I believe it is the rule with your society 
to make no payments on children*s deaths unless 
they have been in your society at least three 
monthet, and then only what is termed " quarter 
benefit;" six months insuring, half benefit?— 
That is so. 

3743. Your society never makes grants or 
gives gratuities out of the funds in the case of 
children not in benefit?— Never. 

3744. That is another important distinction 
between your society and the English societies ? 
— That is evident. 

3745. Do you ever make what are called 
grants of grace ? — Never. 

3746. You say that your directors would wel- 
come any legislation aimed at making child life 
more secure, which did not unduly interfere 
with the legitimate rights and privileges of the 
industrial classes, or place such obHacles to, and 
restrictions on the system of infantile assurance 
as would virtually suppress what has proved a 
great benefit to the members of your industrial 
and friendly societies, who, you state, are 
amongst the most provident, honest, and inde- 
pendent classes in the community ? — That is so, 

3747. Have you any suggestions to make to 
the Committee upon that point? — There are one 
or two lines, I think, upon which there could be 
an attempted reform of that kind provided ^ou 
alloiv that infant assurance is permissible, and is 
in fact commendable. If the evidence which 
has been laid before your Lordships' Committee 
(of which i have no knowledge) goes to esta- 
blish the money temptation, even if these small 
sums are too great for certain frail parents to 
resist, then, of course, your remarks would imply 
that a reduction of those sums might prevent a 
good deal of that speculation. 

3748. I understand you to mean that assum- 
ing, merely assuming, that small sums have 
proved a temptation, it is obvious as you say 
that a reduction would lessen that temptation? — 
It might. If, however, you think that in a 
question of this kind it would be a good thing, 
as perhaps it might to have a consensus of 
opinion from the leading societies, I am quite 
sure they are very desirous of doing anything to 
meet the views of your Lordships' Committee in 
any suggestions they could offer. There n ight 
be, perhaps, a graduated scale of payment, 
instead of that block payment of 6 /. 

3749. Suddenly jumping up to 10 /. ? — Yes : 
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I must say that I think that is rather clumsy, 
and I think there could be some gradation by 
which that necessity would be met, and at the 
same time, perhaps, there might be a reform 
brought in by such a scale. 

3750. You would recommend a new graduated 
scale in place of this clumsy lump sum, as you 
call it, jumping from 6 /. to 10 /. ? — Yes. 

3751. That would tend to reduce the danger 
which may exist? — Yes; you might have a 
graduated scale, but not so us to reduce the 
maximum amounts payable at the various ages. 

3752. I quite understand that what vou would 
recommend is a better graduated scale ? — Yes ; 
and possibly quarter and half benefits might be 
introduced ; you might say three months was 
too early, and that there should be no benefit 
given until they had been six months in the 
society. 1'hen, my friend, Mr. Grahame, who is 
the chairman of the Scotch Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, laid before me a 
few days ago a scheme of registration ; I think 
there may be some merit in it, but it would 
require to be very carefully looked at before it 
was adopted; I am not prepared to say that, 
perhaps, a better svstem of registration, whereby 
it would be impossible for the parent to get more 
than the Act permitted, even though tne child 
was insured in more than one society, might not 
be arrived at; I think that difficulty might be 
obviated which now may exist, but that laxity 
is on the part of the rejjistrar ; we, ourselves, 
would not pay a penny more than the Act 
allowed. 

3753. You work in Scotland under the re- 
gistrar's certificate ? — Yes. 

3754. And there the provisions are the same 
as here ? — Yes. 

3755. You may remember that the registrar's 
certificate has to recite first the doctor's certifi- 
cate, and then tne coi-oner's certificate, if any, 
and then he is to have " such other evidence as 
may seem to him to be sufficient " ; does not that 
seem to give a verv large discretion to the 
registrar? — Yes, too large a discretion. 

3756. Then one amendment would be, of 
course, to strike out those words?— Yes, and to 
make it arbitrary. 

3757. Another suggestion which has been 
made is that there should be a public register 
kept, open to inspection, of all children insured; 
does that stnke you as desirable? — No, the 
working man does not wish every transaction of 
that kind publicly advertised, and I think the 
great body of working men would feel it a slur 
put upon them that the working man must 
publicly advertise the fact that he has insured 
his child. 

3758. But it would not be a discredit to him 
that he had insured his child, it would be rather 
a credit would it not ? — Still, they do not wish 
that these facts should be compulsorily made 
public ; yet, I do not think that the great bulk 
of the working classes would object to a system 
of that kind. 

3759. The working classes would, you think, 
be very anxious to join in any legislation which 
did not deprive them of their existing rights and 
privileges ? — I quite think so. 

3760. And this proposal would not interfere 
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with their existing rights and privileges ? — Not 
with their existing rights and privileges, but it 
would be a little delicate. 

3761. We are all obliged to register things 
about ourselves which are often a little delicate ; 
a ladj has to register her age in the census 
returns, and so on ? — Yes. 

3762. Then the last clause of your paper has 
special reference to the payment to the under- 
taker ; that has been witndrawn from the Bill, 
so that it is not necessary to discuss it? — I 
noticed a paragraph to that effect in yesterday's 
newspaper. 

3763. To sum up the whole matter it appears 
that your society is not a commercial society, but 
a mutual benefit society ? — That is so. 

3764. That it is conducted with very great 
care, that its agents are highly respectable, that 
it adopts certain provisions which are not amonest 
the provisions of other societies, and that on tne 
whole your society is a most favourable specimen 
of an industrial association ; that would sum up 
the whole of your evidence? — That is your 
Lordship's summing-up, and it is very gratifying 
to me. 

Earl Beauchamp, 

3765. You state that the chief factors of the 
high rate of infant mortality are intemperance, 
overcrowding, defective sanitation, the lack of 

f)roper nourishment, the necessity for maternal 
abour, and the various ailments of child life ? — I 
believe them to be so. 

3766. Have you any sufficient familiarity with 
the habits of those who insure their children 
which would enable you to tell the Committee 
how far you have found them intelligent in the 
management of their children? — We believe that 
the class who insure their children with us are a 
provident, and although not perhaps strictly 
abstinent, yet a very tempemte body of parents, 
taken as a whole ; we believe that. 

3767. I am speaking rather of their intelligence 
and their understanding of the proper metliods of 
bringing up their children ? — I daresay it is on 
account of the very good system we have in 
Glasgow in connection with our sanitary depart- 
ment, male and female officers going amongst the 
poorer people day by day and instructing them in 
the elementary principles of housekeeping and 
domestic economy, that in that way a great 
deal is being done in Glasgow specially for the 
purpose of teaching the working classes how to 
maintain a better and a higher social life, and we 
are reaping the advantage of that. very largely in 
connection with our membership and the insur- 
ance of children. 

3768. I was not drawing your attention so 
much to the matters of sanitation and over- 
crov^ding as to the proper method of rearing 
children ? — These female sanitary inspectors or 
visitors have that as one of their special func- 
tions. 

3769. If it is found necessarjr to eniplojr those 
persons to instruct the working-classes in the 
proper methods of domestic economy and rearing 
their children, that fact shows, does it not, that 
they are deficient in knowledge in that respect ? — 
It shows, at all events, that they are none the 
worse for having a little more knowledge. Our 
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sanitary institution in Glasgow has been a marked 
feature in our municipal life, and it has helped 
us in Glasgow very much. 

3770. Defective Intelligence as to the proper 
method of bringing up children would not neces- 
sarily indicate criminal neglect, would it?-— Cer- 
tainly not- 

3771. Are you able to say at all whether the 
employment of mothers away from home has any 
serious influence on infant mortality ? — I have a 
very distinct opinion to that eflect. Where the 
mother has to attend at the factory, I believe, 
that does militate against the healthy growth of 
the child life. 

3772. Would it be true to say that where 
mothers are absent from their children there is an 
increase in the rate of mortality ? — I would be 
inclined to say that that was a predisposing 
cause. 

3773. Do i understand you to say that you 
would be in favour of restricting insurances 
to one alone, that only one insurance should be 
effected on the life of a child? — I think that 
would be an improvement upon the present 
system, and woula obviate the possibility of any 
mistake beiii^ made in respect to the registrar's 
certificates, tor we think there may be more 
than one insurance above the amouut allowed 
at times. 

3774. That is, assuming that the legal maxi- 
mum would be left at present?— Yes. 

3775. The legal maximum being 6 /. in the 
case of a child dying at five years old ? — Yes ; but 
I would not give 6 /. on the death of a child 
dying under twelve months ; that is where I 
think there may be some improvement. I would 
have a graduated scale, not so fixed that all 
children under five years of age should be able to 
get the maximum sum of 6 /. 

3776. But practically, leaving the maximum 
as it is, you would prefer a graduated scale ? — 
Yes. 

3777. You think there would be no inconve- 
nience in the working of such a system ? — I do 
not think there would, because, as a matter of 
fact, all the societies or companies at the present 
time have a graduated scale which they work 
upon. The Royal Liver, the Prudential, and other 
societies work upon a graduated scale from a 
twelvemonth up to five years, and so on; and 
therefore it would be simply making statutary 
what we at present find expedient and desirable. 

3778. I understand you to say that you believe 
that it is the superior class of artisans who insure, 
and not the idle and dissolute ? — Certainly not ; 
we do not place any premium upon that class at 
all ; we do not wish to get the ousiness of that 
class, and we preclude our collectors from going 
at times to certain districts which we proscribe 
by reason of the fact that they are inhabited by 
that class of people, and that they are fever-dens, 
and in other respects unhealthy and undesirable 
places. 

3779. You see, in fact, no connection between 
the insurance of the lives of children and the 
crime of infanticide ? — I have not seen any such 
connection in my experience. 

3780. If a parent is heartless enough to wish 
to put his child out of the way, there are sufficient 
motives for doing so already, without the miser- 
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Earl jBMticAatnpt-— 6(Haiiinii€cL 
able motive of tbe few shUliags wthick wouLd he 
mined by taking out aa inaiuraiiae policy? — 
There is the primary motive of getting rid of the 
burden of the child's support^, apart altogether 
frcMft that afforded hj aB inaaraiMie policy. 

3781. And what woiild be a far larger inoeo- 
tive to child-murder in the case of a parent who 
was not restrained by any moral coofiideratioDS 
than the mere payment of the sum thai would 
be gained by any insurance that was taken out ? 
— Certainly ; the one would last for yecurs^ 
whereas the other would be a very small sum at 
the best, and would last but for the moment. 

Earl of Selborne. 

3782. Did I undertand you to say that yon 
saw no great objection to registering the in- 
surances which are made? — I do not see any 
objection myself to that ; but I would say that it 
should be very carei'nlly done, so as not to take 
awar the natural feeling of pride from the 
working classee. 

3783. Would it not be the best way of doing 
that if it were done, to require the insurance 
societies to make a I'etorn to some public officer ? 
— Perhaps to the re^strar; 

3784. Not requiring the people who insure 
themselves, and who in all probability would be 
likely to make a good many mistakes about it, or 
not to like it at all, but ta throw that burden 
upon the societies ? — Yes, it would be a consider- 
able addition to our work; but I hare no doubt, 
if it were thought practrcable by your Lordships, 
we would endeavour (I think 1 may speak on 
behalf of most of the societies interested), or 
would be willing at all events to endeavour, to 
meet any such requirement for registration. 

3785. You have local agents in all your dis- 
tricts and these looal agents could report to the 
local registrar, could they not ? — Certainly. 

3786. I have only one other question to put to 
you ; yon have given some specimen places in 
order ta show the rate of deaths, and vou have 
expkuned the circumstances with, reference to 
Pre^oa; I. do not see Glas^w in your list of 
those places. You mention. F^aUy, Greenock^ 
and Lanark; ase you able- to tell the* Coomiittee 
why you did not mention. Glasgow ? — 1 can only 
say. in reply to that, that the reason why I did 
not take Glasgow was simple inadvertence. 
What I wished to get was six typical cases ; two 
in England,, two large urban centres in. Scotland, 
and two suburban or agricultural centres* Green- 
ock is, to all intents and. purposes, a lesser Glas- 
gow ; it haa the shipbuilding class, it has the 
shipping, it has the same other industries, the 
same kind of munioipal and social U£e, and you 
may take it thai it would fairly represent 
Glasgow. 

3787. May we take it that the same average 
would hold at Glasgow aa holds at Greenook ? — 
I am prepared to say that it does so with very 
little variation.. 

Earl of Harrowby, 

3788. Has the increase in the practice of child 
insurance been very great in the last few years 
in Scotland? — It has not increased beyond the 
ordinary ratio of the increase of our members- 
ship. 



Earl of Harrmobjf — continued. 

3789. Are you speaking, wdth. knowledge of 
the other societies as te- tEat> or only of your 
own society? — I am speaking from incidental 
Btatements given to me by tba leading officers of 
other seeietiee as well sa our own. 

3790. Might I adc you wheth^ one might say 
roughly that the whole of the werldng daaiee 
insure their children's lives now in Sootmad ?^I 
think I should be safe in sajrin^, at all events, 
that two-thirds of the entire number of the WK)rk- 
ing classes are insured either in friendly benefit 
societies, or in industrial assuranoe societies> or 
such societies as our own. 

3791. It has been the habit for* some time in 
Scotland* has it not ? — It has. 

3792. There is nothing abnormal in the in- 
crease? — There is nodiing abnormal in the in- 
crease. 

3793. Are there many local societies in Soot^- 
land which insure children's lives? — There are 
not many societies there wbieh insure children's 
lives other than tfaoee that I am aware of; there are 
a considerable number of what are called yearly 
friendly societies, but in those there is no io'- 
surance ; it is merely that, upon the death of a 
member's wife or child, he, as a matter of con- 
sequence, get^ a certain amount, but, as I say, 
there is no insuranoe there. 

3794. Should you think it a matter of imporfc- 
ance that all societies which can insure children's 
lives should be repstered under the Friendly 
Societies Act ? — I think that would be a safe- 
guard as compelling them to give regular returns 
which would be extremely useful. 

3795. Have you a copy of your proposal 
form? — I have. 

3796. I should wish that to be put in as we 
have the proposal forms of other societies before 
the Committee ? — Then I have much pleasure in 
handing it in. {TJie same is handed i\ see 
Appendix,) 

3797. Then with reference to the proposal 
fona should you be in favour of having a- pro- 
posal form laid down by the Legislature as 
necessary to be adopted byall societies,, a uniform 
form ? — I would be quite wiffing to accept that 
form, 

3798; Should you think it would be advanr- 
tageous or otherwise ? — Unless it was too 
detailed. If it were merely a form containin^r 
the ordinary queries, which could be answered 
in a fair and reasonable maimer, and which did 
not entail too much responsibility on* the col- 
lectors and agents of the societies, I think it 
would be desirable to have a unifbrm drafL 

3799. You are aware, probably, that there i« 
considerable difference between the practice of 
some. of the lar^e societies; one putting into its 
foun. many detaued questions as to health, and so 
on, and others seeming to have verv few ? — Yes ; 
a unif(»un schedule, I think, would be very adr 
vantageous and acceptable to the great body of 
societies. 

3800. Both to the societies and to the insurers? 
— Yes, to both. 

3801. It haa been suggested to us that one 
way of dealing with the matter would be that no 
insurance should be papable, say, under the age 
of 12 months or two years, but at the pre- 
miums should be repaid upon the occasion of the 
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Earl of HarrotD^y-— coatiuued. 

child's death ; have you ever thought over that 
scheme, and can you give us an opmion upon it? 
— Yes ; I have incidentally answered that 
question. In reply to jny Lord Bishop, I stated 
that it mi^ht posdbly miidmise the risk of child 
neglect if there were no payments made until 
the child was at least six months upon the books 
of the society ; that is to say, that there should 
be no quarter benefits. The principle would be 
the same whether it was 12 or six months. 

3802. I heard you speak of that, but I do not 
think you alluded to this question ; it was sug- 
gested that the insurance premiums should be 
repaid, but that the claim should not be paid ? — 
We have that principle in the endowment clause. 
If the child dies before the maturity of the en- 
dowment, we return hadf the sum paid; and 
perhaps the same principle might be adopted 
with refei ence to industrial insurance upon the 
children's lives; we have it at present working 
in the parallel case. 

3803. You stated that you had been very 
closely identified with the working of all sorts 
of working class institutions and friendly orders ; 
would it be your opinion, as it is the experienoe 
of mimy people in working class towns, that the 
worlds^ class must almost necessarily look for- 
ward to the sad prospect of the loss of one or 
more of their children owing to the deficiency of 
sanitary accommodation, ami the general condi- 
tions under which they live ? — ►It is moft palpable. 

3804. Therefore, it would be a most natural 
thing to insure against the heavy loss which 
arises on those occasions? — I do believe so. 

3805. I Fee that you speak of the orders you 
have been connected with, as the Free (xar- 
deners, the Ancient Shepherds, and the Recha- 
bitea ?— Yes. 

3806. Are those class of societies very 
numerous in Scotland \ — Yes, they are. 

3807. The Rechabites I am acquainted with; 
would you give the Committee any idea of the 
composition of the Free Gardeners and the 
Ancient Shepherds '^ — Taking the Glasgow 
district, the Ancieut Shepherds, of which I am a 
member, number 12,600 in that district alone. I 
think the Oddfellowd, if I mistake not, have a 
membership of somewhere about 650,000, and 
the Rechabites have a very large membership, I 
think of about 130,900. The St. Andrew Order 
of Ancient Gardeners have a membership of 
about 7,000. 

3808. So that if we had any witnesses from 
those associations they would give us a very fair 
O|»inion, one might assume, as to the views of the 
working classes upon this subject? — I believe 
they would give the Committee most important 
evidence. 

3809. Because their members a,re generally 
taken from the working men of the most thrifty 
and respectable class ? — That is my experience. 

Earl Spencer. 

3810. I think vou stated that your society paid 
smaller sums particularly for younger children than 
other aocietiee? — Than some other societies we do. 

3811. Were those eums made smaller than is 
usual on account of the belief that the larger sums 
offer temptation to crime, rather than for finan- 
cial reasons ? — The reasons were purely financial. 
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We considered how much we could give for the 
premiums paid. 

38 12. You have heard, I tiiink, the last witness 
examined as to whether the insurance could be 
limited to the sums actually out of pocket, such 
as funeral expenses, the doctor's fees, and the 
nurses, what is your opmion upon that proposal ? 
- — I think that is a proposal which is wholly 
impracticable. 

3813. Will you just state whjr ?~In the first 
place those accounts would require to be brought 
together and dealt with, but even then there 
would be domestic charges that could not be 
covered by merely the undertaker and t^e nurse 
and the doctor and the medicine and so on ; there 
would be incidental charges such as loss of labour, 
clothing, and other necessaries connected with 
the funeral, which I think, would render that 
proposal rather impracticable. 

3814. Would you think it impossible, on 
account of the exi^ense it would put the societies 
io in investigatino^ those matters? — I was not 
aware that the societies were to be expected to 
do that work; it would certainly be a very serious 
tiling for them to undertake. 

3816. The last witness stated that that would 
be one of the chief objections ? — ^I should say it 
would be a very formidable objection on our 
part if we had to undertake such work, and I do 
not think there would be any commensurate ad- 
vantage, supposing we did it. 

Lord Norton, 

3816. I think you have suggested that, under 
your graduated scale of insurances, the premium 
should not be altered from what the present 
amounts are ? — 1 said so. 

3817. Have you stated what you think the 
minimum should be for the burial expenses in 
the case o* a very young child ? — I have stated 
already the actual expense, so far as my inquiries 
have gone j my experience is that the minimum 
is about 2 Z., roughly speaking. 

3818. Does tlmt 2 /. take in, besides the actual 
burial, what we may call incidental expenses, tlie 
doctor's fees and mourning ? — No. 

3819. It is simply burial expenses ? — Yes; it 
is simply burial expenses. 

3820. I>o not you think the minimum should 
include a little more for such incidental expenses 
as you have alluded to ? — I do. 

3821. Would you state, speaking very vaguely, 
what you think might be the minimum ? — If the 
suggestion were carried out that there should be 
no payment made until after six months or 12 
months, I think the sum would require to be not 
less after that age than from 2/. to 2 1. 10*., 
and even then that would not cover, but would 
merely meet in some slender way, the total ex- 
penses. 

3822. In this insurance society with which you 
are connected, of which, I suppose, the area is 
not only urban but partly rural, would any such 
limitation as you suggest apply equally to the 
two, the urban and the rurtu part? — I think the 
cost would be about the same. 

3823. It would not be much more expensive in 
a town than in the country? — No ; because there 
is keener competition in a town, which reduces, 
perhaps, the cost ; whereas in the country there 
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Lord Norton — continued. 

is, perhapS; only one hearse and one coach, and 
the consequence is that there is a sort of mo- 
nopoly, and the charges there may be made quite 
as nigh as they are in a city. 

3824. Is it your opinion that if very young 
children's insurance were done away with alto- 
gether there would still be as strong an induce- 
ment to an unnatural parent to allow a child to 



Lord JVbr^ow— continued. 

die, simply to eet rid of the burden of the 
child? — I think the motive would remain. 

3825. So much so, that we may consider the 
motive in the mind of unnatural parents is not 
much aggravated by the few shillings that would 
be gained by the insurance? — That is my 
opinion. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Mr. WILLIAM HENRY HAMBRIDGE, is called in ; and Examined, as follows: 



Chairmnn. 

3826. You come here on behalf the Royal 
London Friendly Society ? — Yes. 

3827. I believe you have some information 
and statistics to submit to the Committee as to 
that society ; would you just state what those 
are, if you please ? — I place myself in the hands of 
the Committee to answer any questions the Com- 
mittee may put to me. I have no programme, 
but the statistics I refer to I will hand in. 

3828. Would you inform ub of what nature 
are those statistics ; are they statistics of death- 
rate, or of any other kind? — With your permis- 
sion, I will read them. Royal London Friendly 
Society, Infantile Assurance. Experience for 
the year 31st December 1889: The number of 
children insured in the society under the age of 
five years on that date was 124,678 ; that is the 
number that were insured at the end of 1889. 
The maximum amount allowed by the Act 
would be 6 /. ; the average amount of actual in- 
surance in tlie society for that number was 

3 /. Is.l d. The number who died, and benefits 
paid, was 4,997 ; the average amount of benefit 
paid was \ LlZs.Zd, 

Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, 

3829. That is the average on those that died? 
—Yes. 

3830. Not on the larger number? — The 
average sum assured is on the whole number. 
Over five years of age, and under 10 years, 
the total number of infants insured in the 
society on the 31st of December 1889 was 
102,086, and the maximum amount allowed by 
the Act would be 10 Z. The average amount of 
actual insurance in the society was 4 Z. 16 *. 8 rf. 
The number who died, and benefits paid, was 
408 ; and the average amount of benefit paid was 

4 /. 12 5. between those ages. 

Chairman. 

3831. Those are statistics which you hand in? 
—That is all. 

3832. Have you drawn from those statistics 
yourself any conclusions or inferences that you 
wish to put before the Committee, or do you 
tender them only as statistics ? — Merely to show 
the experience of our society. From my own 
experience, which extends over 30 years, and 
from the observations I have made, I do not 
think the sums paid are too high, provided, as has 
been suggested hy previous witnesses, they were 
upon a diding scale. 

3833. Then if you have no other observations 
to make, I should like to ask you a question or 



Chairman — continued. 

two with the view to making those statistics, 
which you have given us, quite clear, you say 
the maximum amount of insurance allowed 
by the Act is 6/. under five years of age?— 
Yes. 

3834. Whereas you find that the actual 
average amount of insurance is S /. 1 «. 7 d. ? — 
Yes. 

3835. From that we may gather that probably 
the considerably greater number of parents who 
insure with you do not insure up to the full 6 /., 
but only up to an average of 3 /. 1 *. 7 d. ? — We 
have a very large number of children insured at 
as low a rate as a halfpenny a week, and there 
are some who would insure for 2 </. a week, and 
that brings about the mean average of 3 /. Is. Id. 
as being the sum insured. 

3836. it is quite clear that a great number (»f 
the parents do not insure for the whole 6 2., 
otherwise your average would be higher? — 
Yes. 

3837. The 3/. 1*. Id. would be what the 
majority of the parents would go in for ?— Yes. 

3838. Of course there are exceptions ? — 
Yes. 

3839. Now would you explain this : you say 
the average amount for which parents insure 
their children is 3 /. 1 «. 7 d.^ but the average 
amount of benefit that is actually paid is only 
1/. 13«. 3 d.; how does it come to pass that what 
you pay is so much less than what members in- 
sure for? — That is owing to the fact of members 
dying when they are only entitled to half 
benefit. 

3840. That accounts for the difference ? — Yes. 

3841. There must be a very large number of 
children dying who are only entitled to half 
benefit? — Yes, half benefit or grants, as the case 
might be. 

3842. Now, it is a thing to be noted you would 
say, would you not, that the number of children 
over five years and under 10 is only 408, whereas 
under five the number is 4,997 ?--Yes. 

3843. That goes to show, does it not, that there 
is an enormous preponderance of mortality under 
the age of five years ?-^Ye8 ; every society 
knows that b^ experience. 

3844. Takmg that for granted for a moment, 
supposing there were any necessity at all for im- 
posing fresh restrictions or safeguarding for the 
protection of infant life, clearly those safeguards 
should go more in the direction of children under 
five years of age than in the direction of children 
between five and 10 years, because the greatest 
mortality is in those insured under five years ? — 
Yes^ 

3845. The 
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C^atrma// —continued. 

3845. The greatest amount of care to guard 
against mortality would be required as to 
children under five yearp, and not over ? — That 
is so. 

3846. Obviously, a child over five years of age 
is able to speak and tell about itself ; it does 
not run the same risk as a child six months 
old ? — I do not think there is much risk of that. 

3847. A child of five years old could not be 
overlaid ? — That is so, but as a matter of fact 
that very seldom happens after the first year. 

3848. Then again a child of five years would, 
in all probability, have got through its infantile 
diseases; teething, and so on? — That is so, no 
doubt. 

3849. Then, supposing any amendment of the 
law were adopted by the Legislature it should 
rather be with regard to children under the age 
of five than with regard to children over five, 
that would be more important, would it not ? — 
No, I do not admit that; the death-rate is 
heavier, I admit ; but I do not think there should 
be any further protection at the lower age than 
at the higher. 

3850. 1 do not think I have any further 
question to ask you upon these statistics. A good 
many of the witnesses, in fact, speaking apart 
from the societies, I may say all the witnesses, 
have expressed their willingness to yield to any 
amendment of the law which would not restrict 
the advantages which thrifty parents now derive 
under the Friendly Societies Act. Your im- 
pression would be, would it not, that the societies 
you represent would be willing to concur in any 
reasonable and just regulations which would pre- 
vent infanticide? — Certainly. 

3851. Could you help us at all by saying 
^vhat are the restrictions which you think the 
working men would not object to ? — I do not 
know. I should not like to speak for them in 
that respect. 

3582. Then may I ask with respect to your 
society, is it what is called a collecting society 
or a mutual friendly society ? — It is both. 

3S5'6. What do you mean by both ? — It is a 
registered friendly society, and the principles 
are mutual ; there are no shares or anything of 
that kind. 

3854. Yours is not what might be called a 
commercial society? — Certainly not. 

3855. You employ agents, do you not, to 
collect ? — We do. 

3856. Could you tell the Committee how you 
pay those agents ? — We pay them by commission 
principally. 

3857. What is the amount of the commission ? 
— It ranges from 12 J to 25 per cent ; there are 
very few at 25 per cent., but there are a few, 
very old collectors. 

3858. Do you pay them any occasional 
douceur?— We pay them procuration fees equal 
to 10 times the weekly premium. 

3859. That is a higher remuneration than is 
paid in other societies, is it not? — I believe 
not. 

3860. Some representatives of societies told 
the Committee that they only gave as much as 
eight weekly premiums ? — We give ten. 

3861. Do you give in addition to that a quar- 
(142.) 
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terly douceur, as some societies do ? — We do 
not. 

3862. You are careful in selecting your agents, 
are you not?— We are as careful as we possibly 
can be. 

3863. You believe they are generally men of 
good character, respectable, and trustworthy ? — 
Yes, we pride ourselves upon getting as good 
men as we can. 

3864. You have not considered any of those 
safeguards which have been suggested, and you 
would not like to speak on behalf of the working 
men without having considered them ? — I think 
they would be capable of speaking for themselves 
as to their own interests ; but I would venture to 
make this statement, that the suggestion made by 
the previous witness, that there should be only one 
insurance upon the life of a child is a very ad- 
mirable one, and one that all societies, I think, 
would be willing to adopt. 

3865. Supposing that we adopted that, and made 
that the law, the representative of one of the 
societies who was examined here told us that he 
would have no objection to any infraction of that 
rule being severely punbhed ; that any parent or 
agent knowingly allowing a parent to insure for 
more should be severely punished ; do you see 
any objection to that, or do you think the working 
classes would object to that ? — No ; I think it 
rights itself; when a death occurs,, of course our 
proposals are properly checked. 

3866. You see no objection to punishment in 
addition in order to enforce the law ? — I think that 
any attempt at fraud of that description should 
be punished. 

3867. At present have you any way at all of 
ascertaining whether a child is insured in any 
other society than yours ? — Yes, 

3868. How do you ascertain it? — I have a 
batch of proposals with me (^producing the same) 
which have oeen submitted to the committee of 
management, and which have been in those cases 
rejected where information has been given of their 
being in another society or where there has been 
anything of a suspicious character with reference 
to the cases. 

3869. But I want to know in what wajr did 
you get at the facts which made you suspicious ; 
who informed you ? — The collectors or agents, as 
the case might be. 

3870. They found that the child in that case 
was insured in some other society ? — Yes. 

3871. And the^ told you the child was insured 
in some other society ? — Yes, but that would not 
prevent our issuing a policy if they were only 
insured for a very small amount. 

3872. But if the suggestion that you propose 
were made in the law, that would prevent you ? 
—Yes. 

3873. And any policy issued in violation of 
the law then would be void, it would be an 
illegal. policy ? — It would be so. 

Earl Spencer, 

3874. I think you would have probably heard 
if you had been in the room that some societies 
do not come under the Friendlv Societies Act, 
and do not register ; do you think it would be 

z 3 desirable 
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Earl Spencer — continued. 

desirable that all societies should come under the 
Friendly Societies Act, and the conditions 
imposed by it ? — Yes, in every case. 

3875. You see no objection to that at all ? — 
No, it ought to be done. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

3876. Why do you think it ought in all 
cases to be done? — Because the precautions 
taken by the framers of the present Act to pre- 
vent over*insuranoe compel us to demand and 
retain the registrar's certificate showing the 
amount for ir mch be has granted tlie certificate ; 
we retain the registrar's certificate with our 
receipts for the purpose of auditing or any otl^er 
purpose that it may be required for, but in the 
case of thoi'e local societies tiiey have have no 
larws to abide by. The certificate that was given 
by the registrar to be produced for a society 
similar to ours is produced. The Act makes use 
of the expression only ^^ to be prodjuced," and 
upon sight of such certificate tkey pay whatever 
they thmk proper ; there is no one to take tbem 
in hand, so that there is a large unount of c:hild 
insurance in that way paid for in the country of 
which you get no record at all. 

3877. Have you ever considered whether the 
registration of death is faulty in some way ? — 
Yes ; I think it might be improved. 

3878. In what way do you think it might be 
improved? — It is rather a difficult thing to 
explain ; but previous to the present Act under 
the old system, until 1875, the medical man upon 
the death of a person in a friendly society or 
burial society received a fee in proportion ; that 
fee was very often regulated in proportion to the 
sum which the poor people were about to receive, 
and the coroner's in the same way ; but by the 
Act of 1875 all those fees were swept away from 
those gentlemen, and placed in the bands of the 
registrar, consequently the medical men have, 
taking diem as a bodv, never ^ven the same 
amount of information that was given originally, 
and when the registrar issues a certificate it very 
often conveys little or no information for the 
benefit of these societies. 

3879. You think since the passing of that Act 
it has been easier to get the registrar's certificate, 
or at all events with less information ? — It is not 
very much easier, but they are able to demand it 
for a certain fee ; but with reference to the medi- 
cal men, under the old system they had to pay 
whatever the medical man charged them. 

3880. With reference to your own society do 
you confine your operations to a special class, or 
do you take all classes^ — We certainly take care 
to get as good lives as we can, and we have pro- 
scribed certain districts in which we have ex- 
perienced extra mortality ; but I should not like 
to say with regard to children that we do not 
think that a criminal's child should be buried as 
much as other children, 

3881. Would you exclude it'— We would 



Lord Kinnaird — continued. 

Sroscribe certain districts where we knew that 
runkenness existed, or where women work upon 
pit brows, or even at iron workp where women 
have to work, because amongst the children 
under those circumstances the mortality is cer - 
tainly heavier. 

3882. You would exclude those districts? — 
We do so as being unfair to other districts. 

3883. You have no system of increased pay- 
ment to meet increased risk ? — No, we have uni- 
form premiums up to five years of age, and again 
between five and ten years of age. 

Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 

3884. I suppose those cases in which you pay 
half benefit are generally cases of very young 
children ? — Yes. 

3885. I understand you to say that the system 
of having only one policy taken out would be 
practically self-protecting without any actual 

Eenalty, because the second insurance would not 
e paid ? — That is so. 

3886. Do you think there might not arise 
cases in which a company or society holding a 
second insurance, altnough not bound to pay 
anything, might be inclined to rive a grant in 
order to prevent contention ? — So ; that would 
be in violation of the Act. What is done when 
it occurs is this. Sometimes it occurs that when 
a claim has been paid, the company find that the 
child has by the ignorance of the wife or husband, 
been insured in a second society, and has already 
received the full amount in the first society; 
thereupon the premium which had been paid to 
the second society would be returned, and there 
would be no payment whatever by that society. 

3887. You would have no objection to a 
penalty upon any society adopting this practiee 
of over-insurance ? — I should have no obiection 
if it were nuuie universal, that is to say, if every 
class of persons throughout the country were 
brought within the same regulation. 

Earl of Selborne. 

3888. You said just now that there was for- 
merly a system, now abolished, by which the 
medical man who certified the cause of death, 
received fees graduated according to the amount 
receivable by the insured? — Yes, fixed by the 
medical men themselves. What I wished to ex- 
plain was that if the child died, and the parents 
were receiving from 3 /. to 5 /., the medical man 
would perhaps be satisfied with a shilling as his 
fee, but that if it were a larger amount he would 
not hesitate to charge 2 s, 6 d. or even 5 s. 

3889. Do not you think that would be a bad 
system, as giving certain medical men an induce- 
ment to certify favourably where thev would re- 
ceive the most? — No, 1 do not think so, but 
they could withhold information, and that is what 
they do now. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
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ChairmaTL 

3890. You are Secretary to the Liverpool 
Victoria and Legal Friendly Society ? — I am. 

3891. May I ask whether you are attending 
here in answer to an invitation received from this 
Committee, or ace attending on behalf of the 
society ? — I am attending in answer to an ii>- 
vitation* 

3892. Your society- received a letter from the 
Clerk of this Committee stating that the Com- 
mittee desired the attendance of a representative 
of that society ? — That was so. 

3893. You have not furnished me with a list 
of the matters you. would wish to state> therefore 
will you kindly make your own statement ? — ^I 
would like to preface what I have to say by 
announcing the fact that our society is the laigest 
collecting friendly society in existence at the 
present time. 

3894. You say your society is a collecting 
friendly society? — ^* Friendly society" is its 
proper name. 

3895. Your society is what is called a collect- 
ing friendly society ? — Yes. 

3896. That b as distinguished from a mutual 
society ? — Yes, as distinguished from affiliated 
orders and industrial assurance companies. 

3897. How is your society distinguished from 
an industrial assurance company ?— They make 
their returns to the Board of Trade, we make 
ours to the Registrar. They pay dividends to 
their shaccbolders ; all our surplus goes to our 
members. 

3898. Those are the points upon which you 
differ from a commercial society? — Precisely. 

3899. Would you tell the Committee what the 
number of your members is? — in round numbers 
about 1,200,000. 

3900. You mean insiiring' members ? — Ye& 

3901. Could you tell the Committee how 
many of those are child insurances, or are they 
all child insurance? — ^They are not all child 
insurances. 

3902. What is the number of your child in- 
surances as compared to the others ? — Under ten 
years of age I should say about one-third of the 
total number. 

3903. That would be about 400,000 ?— Yes, 
about 400,000 in round numbers. 

3904. Of the 400,000 how many insurances are 
there under the age of five years ? — From to 
four years of age there are 185,000 insured. 

3906-9. You have not got the figure from to 
fi^re yeass of age? — We take it from to four; 
e^wry thing imder-five years we call four, 

3910. Would you tell the Conunittee what is 
the amount of your gross profit return in the 
year ? — Is your Lordship speaking now of saving 
or profit? 

3911. I mean; youc gross receipts? — Our 
gross receipts are 390,000 T, 
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3912. Could you say how much of those 
receipt's come from children insurance, and how 
much from adult ? — I could hardly tell you that, 
but I could let your Lordship have the infor- 
mation. 

3913. You say you are a collecting society, 
and I presume you employ agents?— We 
employ agents. 

3914. Do those agents collect subscriptions 
from week to week ?— There is a trifle of differ- 
ence between what we call agents, and what are 
called agents in industrial assurance compames4 
Our agents supervise what we call collectors. 

3915. You have both agents and collectors?— 
Yes. 

3916. The duty of those coUeotors is to receive 
weekly payments ? — Exactly so. 

3917. The tables of payments are weekly, I 
suppose ? — We have tables where they receive 
weekly, and we have tables where they receive 
monthly, but the bulk of the payments are made 
weekly. 

3918. Is vour scale a fixed scale of so much a 
week, whicn you do not increase?— No; it is 
a& increasing scale. 

3919. I think most of the societies^ if not all 
of them, whose representatives have been here 
have told us that their scale is a penny a week, 
and remains a penny a week, out the policy 
attained rises year by year? — That is our 
case. 

3920. Then when you said that yours was an 
increasing scale,^you meant an increasing scale of 
policy, not an increasing scale of premium? — 
Undoubtedly. 

3921 . Your collectom reeeive pvcfmiums of a 
peimy a week? — Yes. 

3922. Do you ever go as low as a halfpenny ? 

3923. Have you many weekly payments at a 
half^[)enny ? — Not very many. 

3924. The bulk of the payments are at a penny 
a week? — Yes. 

3925. How are your collectors paid ? — They 
are paid by a percentage. 

3926. What i» the percentage ?— Twenty-five 
percent 

3927. Is that on the premiums paid ? — Yes. 

3928. Do they get any premium or douceur 
on first collections? — They have the first six 
payments, and 25 per cent, on all subsequent 
premiums received by them; that is our in- 
dustrial branch ; I presume your Lordship refsrs 
to that, which is the bulk of our insurance*. 

3929. Could you put it roughly in the form of 
so much in the £. what a collector's place is 
worth, or^hathe gets in the shilling? — ^1 should 
think the remuneration of a collector avenges 
something le8» than 3 <£ in the shilling ; on p»per 
he gets more, but in reality he gets less. 
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Chairman — continued. 

3930. You would say that his remuneration 
Mas about 2 J d, in the shilling? — Yes. 

3931. Then you have both agents and 
collectors ? — Yes. 

3932. What are the duties of an agent? — The 
duties of the agents are to supervise the collectors 
and to see that they do their duty in a proper 
business-like manner ; the collectors hand their 
money to the agents, who enter it on a return 
and forward it on to the chief oflSce of the 
society. 

3933. You do business outside Liverpool, all 
over England?— We have nearly 400,000 mem- 
bers in London alone. 

3934. Those agents you employ are very re- 
spectable men, I suppose ? — They are very 
respectable men, and 1 think they will compare 
very well with the employes of any commercial 
institution in England. 

3935. That is an important consideration for 
you, because you must necessarily be very much 
m the hands of your agents ? — That is so. 

3936. If they felt inclined to do an]^thing 
against the law they have the opportunity of 
doing it? — Yes; I should like to take this 
opportunity of saying for myself and my board 
tnat we are very proud of our staff. 

3937. In your directions to your agents, do 
you give them directions as to ascertaining the 
health of children who are proposed to be in- 
sured ? — Yes, we do, very stnngent directions. 

3938. Do you give them any directions as 
regards the character of the parents whose 
children they insure, and to take care that they 
are people of good character? — I cannot exactly 
say that ; but we specially instruct them not to 
take low-class or unhealthy business, 

3939. You mean disreputable parents? — 
Yes. 

3940. There are a good many of them, I sup- 
pose ? — Undoubtedly ; and we have, in common 
with a larg'^. number of other societies like ours, 
proscribed certain streets in which we prevent 
our men doing any business at all. 

3941. I suppose if they did go into them tney 
would get plenty of business there? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

3942. The reason I ask the question is that it 
has been stated that under such circumstances 
people would not insure at all; is that your 
opinion? — Our agents could get plenty of busi- 
ness in those streetjj, simply because they have 
not been canvassed for a long time ; but I do not 
think the proportion of business that would be 
got in those streets would compare favourably 
with the amount of business to be got in other 
streets. 

3943. They would get some business ? — They 
would get some business. 

3944. You said just now plenty? — Yes, be- 
cause they have not been canvassed for some 
time. 

3945. You would not send your agents 
into any one of those streets to canvass; 
would they refuse voluntary applications ? — The 
large bulk of our employes collecting would 
object to take business in streets like that ; these 
instructions, I ought to say, are more for the 
newer people than for the established staff. 



Chairman — continued. 

3946. These instructions do not appear in any 
list of orders, do they ? — We issue lists of streets, 
which we send out to every collector. 

3947. And those streets the collector would 
understand that he was desired to avoid getting 
busineps in ? — That is so. 

3948. Are there any observations that you 
yourself wish to tender to the Committee? — I 
nave just one or two observations to make. I 
should like to say for my committee, and for a 
very large body of our employes, and the people 
with whom they do business, that they have a 
very strong opinion against any interference 
with infant insurance as it at present stands. 

3949. Do you mean against any interference 
whatever? — Yes, any interference whatever, if 
that interference is in the direction of the amount 
which they are at present entiled to receive. 

3950. That ia to say, any interference in the 
direction of curtailing the amount of the policy 
for which a child may be insured? — Un* 
doubtedly. 

3951. What would you call curtailing? It 
has been shown to the Committee that the 
majority of parents do not go up to the 6 /. ; 
would you call it unduly curtailing the privilege 
if they were limited to the average for which 
they now do insure? — 1 do not think the 
" average " argument is a good one, because our 
connection extends from the second-class artizan 
to the second-class shopkeei)er ; we have some 
very good people belonging to our society, and 
what would satisfy the second-class artizan for the 
burial of his children would hardly satisfy the 
second-class shopkeeper, and although there are 
more of the poorer class of funerals than of the 
better, because our second-class artizans arc 
more in numbers, yet, I think, it would not be 
right to restrict the rights of those who patronise 
such a society as this. 

3952. Then your conscientious objections do 
not ffo entirely to the working classes, but apply 
to uie upper class as well? — No; there are 
many of the uorking classes who are just as 
particular as to the manner in which they bury 
their dead as any class of society. 

3953. Notwithstanding that, you say the work- 
ing class do not insure, as a rule, up to 6 /. ? — 
They do not average up to 6 /. . 

3954. Therefore they must be below it ; have 
you, as a matter of fact, many who do go up to 
6/.?— Yes. 

3955. What would be their number ?— I could 
not exactly tell you the number, but I know 
we have a very large number who insure 
for 6 /. 

3956. I am sure you will say for these men 
what others have said for them, that they would 
gladly join in any checks or restraints, which did 
not interfere with those rights and privileges, 
which might be thought necessary for preyentinjg 
evil practices?— I think the general opinion is 
that murders are murders outside insurance, that 
a mother murders her child not because of the 
insurance but in spite of it ; I think that is the 
idea. 

3957. You think that there are probably a 
considerable number of parents who would, 
merely for the sake of getting rid of their child. 
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Chairman — continued. 

in order to avoid the expense of bringing it up, 
let it die ? — No, I do not think so. 

3958. Not even those disreputable people 
whom you would not insure ? — I have not a large 
enough experience with them to speak with any 
degree of certainty. 

3959. You would admit, probably, as we 
would all admit-, that there is a certain amount 
of cruelty to children ; parents have been con- 
victe<l before the magistrates of that offence ? — 
Undoubtedly, but I think that cruelty existed 
before child insurance. 

3960. You would say that to' those disreputable 
or cruel people the insurance money is no temp- 
tation, and that they would do just the same 
thing out of wickedness? — If a mother makes 
her mind up to kill her child I do not think the 
fact of receiving 3 /., 4 /., 5 /., or even 6 /. would 
be any incentive one way or the other. 

3961. That ir they do murder their children, 
they do it without any money incentive? — Yes, 
that is what I say they do. 

3962. Is not there something more than that 
in reference to those children ; you say they 
would put away their children for the purpose of 
saving trouble ; I say they might do it for the 
purpose of the insurance money, would you not 
admit that? — I do not think that The strugj^le 
for existence is a very terrible thing amongst 
these ])eople, and they do not attach much value 
to life, and if they do not attach much value to 
life themselves they do not think anybody else 
is relinquishing much in giving it up. 

3963. You do not think theie would beany 
objection except if you in the slightest degree 
interfered with their rights and privileges? — I 
think not. 

3964. I give them credit for being sufficiently 
well affected, intelligent and kindly people to say. 
We w,iuld give up a little of our privileges if we 
could be quite sure that it would lessen the 
danger of crime to those poor little children ? — I 
think you would have to prove to them that the 
insurance was a cause of danger to children. 

3965. I should like to point out that I am as 
ready to believe that those working men are so 
regardful of life that if it could be shown that 
giving up a little of their privileges would save 
the lives of these poor dear little children they 
would be willing to do so ; do you think they 
would ? — I think they would, but you would 
have to prove to them that insurance was a cause 
of crime. 

3966. You think they would not be ready to 
give way ? — I hold the opinion that thejr would 
Slink it would be rupturing their privileges, 
which they think are already low enough. 

3967. xou remember that a few years ago 
there was a great and just indignation at the 
wickedness of those shipowners in the matter of 
insurance who sent rotten ships to sea and 
destroyed poor sailors' lives in order that they 
might get money, and there were laws introduced 
to prevent that ; that would have been a very 
serious restraint upon the respectable shipowners; 
would you have thought it quite a proper and 
decent thing of the respectable shipowners to say, 
We see these things may save life, but we have 
our rights and privileges, and we will not eive 
up a shadow of them in order to save life ? — No ; 
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Chairman — continued, 
but I think it only right for me to ask what pri- 
vileges those shipowners did give up ; I am not 
sure that they gave up anything. 

3968. But do you think it would have been a 
nice attitude to take up to say, We will not give 
up a shilling or the least privilege to safe the life 
ot the poorest of these poor sailors?— Certainly 
not. 

3969. I understand this much from you, at all 
events, that the working man would be willing to 
submit to or approve of any restrictions whirh 
do not interfere with his privileges ? — With what 
he considers his privileges. 

3970. You think they would approve of them 
to some slight extent ? — I am afraid they have 
got to the end of their tether, and I think they 
were hardly dealt with the last time by being 
limited to 6 /. and 10 /. 

3971. Do you think that the restrictions which 
exist in the Friendly Societies Act are hard upon 
them ?— I think they believe so. 

3792. You know there is a sentiment amongst 
some people that these restrictions are pressing 
upon the working classes and are very invidious ; 
that they love their children as much as the rich 
do, which I believe is perfectly true, and 1 have 
said so, but you are aware that, speaking gene- 
rally, a rich man cannot insure his child's life at 
all, and that he is forbidden to do it ? — I was not 
aware of that. 

3793. Nobody can insure his child's life unless 
he can show an insurable interest ; that is to 
say, for the purpose of making money by it, un- 
less he happens to be in one of these industrial 
societies ; that is to say, that he is a poor 
man ; if I wanted to insure the life of my cnild 
and make a profit by it, I could not do it by law. 
I mention that to show that the law as it now 
exists is harder upon the rich m%n than upon the 
poor ma J ? — 1 think not 

3974. It is hard upon a man to say, You shall 
not insure your child, /or that if you do, it shall 
be only for a limited sum ? — If a rich man insured 
his child it would be a pure speculation on his 
part. 

3975. That goes to show, does it not, that the 
legislation under the Feiendly Societies Act is 
a legislation in the working men's favour ?—It is, 
in strict logic, I have no doubt. 

3976. It is really what may be called a piece 
of class-legislation?— But the working men in-^ 
sure from necessity. 

3977. I quite admit that ; I only point to the 
fact that they, can do that. You have been in 
the room and heard the other witnesses examined, 
have you not ? — I have. 

3978. You have heard the various suggestions 
made by various gentlemen representing insu- 
rance companies, and so on ? — Yes. 

3979. Have you formed any opinion upon 
them? — I have formed a strong opinion with 
reference to abolishing insurance under one year 
or two years. I think it was my Lord Derby 
who mentioned that. 

3980. You would be in favour of that, would 
you ? — No ; I would be against that ; I heard 
one gentleman giving evidence about fireside 
clubs and friendly leads ; as a working man I 
know something about that practice, and I am 
afraid it would lead to the resuscitation of those 
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WuxinmoH — nontinued . 

olttbe, and it would be 'very liniurious to li» 
morality of the working cianees, I am sure. 

3981. Did you hear the suggestion rnade that 
a man should be .allowed to insure his i^hild at 
a»y age, and that /if the ehilddied >widiin one 
year he should ;get baok his premiums; on tkie 
other hand, it was suggested that the money for 
which a man had insured his child should be car- 
ried on to the credit of the other children,»or if 
the child did not die within one year, that it 
should be carried' on to Its credit; how does that 
itrike you ?— It is ingenious, but itis impracti- 
cable, I think ; I do not think it would work. 

9982. Do you think that the working classes 
woilld resent* it?— I do not think they would 
take any notice of it; the working classes would 
want something definite; they do not understand 
bargains of that sort. 

3983. They would not consider they were 
wronged or injured in any way?— 1 do not think 
so; but 1 do not think they would "accept that 
as a compromise, or in lieu of the insurance 
between the age of one and two years. 

3984. You think they would object to any re- 
dtiction ot the 'money 'to be received or any ?ilter- 
ation in the age-? — I think so; tJiejr might 
consent to the variation, but I do not thmkthey 
would consent to the reduction. 

3985. You think they would object to reduc- 
tion?— I think they would; I do not think a 
graduated scale is fair to our clients ; one mother 
would think fehe was doing all honour to her little 
one by spending^ /. upon its burial, and another 
that she was spending too little in spending 
6t 

'3986. Now it has been alleged that insurance 
tends to thrift ; do you think that a great ex- 
penditure upon funerals and upon mourning 
tends to thrift?— *No; but I think there is an 
idea above that altogether, and that is senti- 
ment 

3987. Are you aware that many people now, 
both rich and poor, hold that we spend a great 
deal too much upon funerals'? — Yes. 

i)988. That there is a great deal of wasteful 
expenditure both upon mourning and funerals? 
-.Yes. 

3989. You would not call it a thrifty thing, 
would you, for a man who had saved a lot of 
money when he had got it saved up, to spend it 
on an unwise thing ? — It depends upon what we 
call thrift; the ordinary JBritish working-man 
would rather put his children away in a manner 
becoming his position and creditable to his family 
than he would have that money in the bank ; it 
is part of his religion to lay his child away 
decently ; he attaches great importance to that. 

3990. You do not think it would be a good 
thing in the long run if this Bill or .any other 
tended to reduce the funeral expenses?— I do 
not think so. 

.3991. Do you. think itis agood thing to spend 
a great deal of money upon funerals ?— rUo; but 
I'think the effect of insuring has been to ^iseul- 
oate thrift to an extent amongst ^the 'working 
danes which they never knew before. 

3992. You think the effect of insurance has 
heenito inculcate thrift ? — Yes, I^do. 
^893. Ha¥e 7«iuanytliing more .to»aay to cthe 



Giairman — continued. 

Committee ?-'-I would like ^to remark that I do 
not think that you or your eolleagues can take 
•seriously Mr. Taunton's idea of registering the 
collectors, i do not like to characterise that 
sujcgestion. as absurd, but I /regard it as totally 
impracticable. 

.i}994. Why do you think it impracticable ? — 
Inoar^society we .have considerably over 3,000 
coUectors^; out of the 3/KX) there is a usual num- 
ber of vwhat I .may txdl floating eolle-ctors, some 
going out and others taking their places, and 
that is bound to be so with€ueh a large number ; 
and tlie ohangiug of Ueences, the transfer of the 
licence from one to anotlier would mean no end 
ofooniusion; and I cannot see that the end to 
be gained by it is good. 

3996. The end that Mr. Taunton thought 
would be. gained by it would be that now if an 
agent or eollector miseondueted himself you 
might or could diamine, him and he would be able 
to .get employment in another society, whereas If 
his licence were endorsed or taken away he 
would not be able to get employment ?-^I diink 
it rather an uncharitable view to take. 

3996. You think that?— I do. 

3997. What is your opinion about It? — I have 
a very strong opinion against it. 

3998. What do you think about the restriction 
that a child should not be allowed to be insured 
in more than one society ?— ^I think that would be 
a rery good regulation. 

3999. Howwould you enforce that regulation? 
— I think that would want a trifle of thinking 
about 

4000. Is there any other suggestion that you 
can make to the Committee ? — The best su^ea- 
tion which I can nuike is to have a uniform ^uble. 
I think most of the evils which. attend industrial 
insurance are the result of rivalry or competition, 
I might say, and if every office in existence were 
compelled to use tlie same or a similar table, I 
think a great many of the evils which are com- 
plained of to-day would be done away with. 

4001. Would you kindly explain that; do you 
mean if all the s^citfties had exactly the same 
soale of premium or policy? — I am speakiiig 
purely of child life. 

4002. Supposing half-a-dozen societies in the 
same place all had exactly the same scale of 
premiuiifts, and the same amount of policy, how 
would that. prevent* them from touting for custom 
all the same ; they would be competing with one 
another still, would they not ? — They would be 
competing with one anotlier, but they would bo 
on one platform. 

4003. Supposing we made a law that every 
grocer in London should sell his sugar at the 
same price per lb., they would still compete, 
would they not? — They would. 

4004. Then I do not see how your proposal 
would prevent oompetition? — I do not say it 
would prevent competition, but the competition 
would be of a genuine and natural character. 

4005. it has been auggested that if a parent is 
convicted before .a magistrate of gross and wilful 
cruelty, tlM parent ethould be punished by.iMvt 
getting the policy upon the .child's, life? — You 
are supposing, I .presuaie, .tiiat the child lie 
dead. 

4006. »o ; 
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400&. No: I am noir supposing that the ohild 
is dead ; that would' beaiquestionibr the coroner; 
that was proposed' by a^woarkin^ man to the Com-* 
mittee^ and 1 tbougbt ifr was^ a vemy good sug^^ 
geBtion indeed; Sruppoeing a child, waa) verj 
nearly dead, but not Kiiled- by eueh cruelty s© 
that the magistrate would send the parent to 
gaol for three mrattha' hard: labour ; do you thiak: 
tlurt:a parent who is'sent to gaol for three months' 
hard labour should be entrusted with the care^of 
the child's life ?^-No, I do not. 

4W7* Now, would; you see any objection to 
themagiatrate saying to that person, you are not 
a.fi* person to havea: policy ? — No; butt li think, 
it would be more-6ata«iaotory that the ma^atraite 
should be allowed to- traaufiear* the policy' to 
anotber person . 

4008; You think that: the working men would; 
not objact to that? — I think they would not: 
obj^ectto that. 

4009. Tlien,.inj poiol; of fact,, th^ would not: 
obj^t to an amendment of, the kind thatnlJiave. 
juatvfiuggestedito you ?-. — I think not. 

4010. Have you.any thing: to add to thecvidence 
you hav« already given?:— L have one or two 
more items baioee tbq. a& to- statements by 
coroners; they are simply as to matters of 
opinion ; they are not as to statements, of facts. 

401 1. You are putting your opinion against the 
coroner's opinion ? — Yes ; Dr. rKorapson makes 
a statement that* his opinion- was tltaf the eflfect*of 
child insurance was of a pnpjudlbiar character: 
Hfe founded tbat opinion upon his experience* as- 
a' medical man of^caaes in whicli- he was not sum- 
moned until the child was beyond: all' medical' 
treatment; in answer to that I say, it* is not the 
custom of the working classes to call in medical 
treatment until such time as the ordinary 
remedies have been found to fail entirely, be- 
cause the ordinary English mother has unlimited 
faith in her own resources, and because of the 
dread of incurring a doctor's bill, which would 
take them months of privation to pay. It is an 
established fact, and one admitted by the faculty, 
that, women having, had large families are better 
qualified to deal with the ordinary ailments of 
children than a. medical man himself. And I. 
know from personal experience, that the ordinary^ 
British working woman has a> sentimental horror 
of calling, iui the parish doctor, as. anything 
saTouring of pauperism, is a cardinal objection to 
her adopting anything conceoted with the parish 
in any w^y. He further says that the average 
death-rate of children in Oldham is higher than 
that for all England^. Ln answer to that I say, 
thia is not singular^ aa the death-rate of the adult 
population in Oldham.or in any congested district 
wilL be found larger than that of all England. 
He further gays> he thought the insured child 
was less cared for than the uninsured ^ child* I 
have hei'e with me private letters from Mr. 
Wynne Baxter, a coroner at the East-end, whose 
opinion is diametrically opposed to that of this 
gentleman ; his- opinion is that an insured child is 
cared for and loved more than an uninsured' 
child. 

4012. Is there anything more tHat you wish to 
point out? — According, to the evidence the post- 
mortem showed the hody in a particular case 
cited] to be in a> very emaciated oondition^ and^the 
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medical man said, the life would) have been pro- 
longed with care and nounlshment. My answer 
to tfaati is that nouiishmenti requirea money. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

4013. You. were referring to > the evidence of 
Mr. Carter, coroner, in; his anawer to Question 
772?— Yes. Then Dr. Trogtbeck states, that 
parents came to the inquest, drunk on the 
proceeds of the insurance. That statement is 
ridiculous, as none of the insuraffice moneys is 
paid untU the coroner has given his certificate,, 
and the registrar's certificate hafr bean presented 
to the. company. 

Chairman. 

4014. That J8 the law ?- Yes.. 

4015. It might possibly nevertheless ha{)pen 
that as a matter of fact such. a thing was done ? 
— I could hardly suppose they would pay unless- 
the coroner had issued his certificate. 

4016. Is there anything, else you wish to say? 
— With regard to the statement ae to the flower- 
girl, the examination showed that the infant had' 
suffered 36 hours from inflammattion of the lungs. 
The father was a porter, and the mother who 
was a flower-seller had taken, the child out with 
her, -and denied all knowledge that it was ill. I 
should only like to say that I do^not see what the 
flower-seller could have d6no with the child ex- 
cept to take. it with her. 

Earl Spencer. 

4017.. Il am not sure whether you gave the 
number or children under one: year who were in* 
suned ia youn society ? — N<v I did^not. 

401fK Gan you ^ive the numbear?— Noy I have* 
not. the fiigures" with me at! praseotL 

4019. Yiou do vour hu&iness^.notonly in.LiiPer«- 
pool,, but in other places.? — Ye^, all over 
England.. 

4020. You/ h-.iv6 head offieea- in Hull and 
London? — ^^Ve have district ofBoefiH in every 
large town in the United ICii>gdom. 

4021. Do you find any difference in your 
budiness- when it is removed from the principal 
oflSee, and merely under the charge of these 
colleetofB and agents? — No. 

4022. You. do not find that they are more lax 
in the lives that they take ? — No we have district 
managers or agents, (the term* are synonxmous) 
attached to easch district office; those are all 
tried men, who have been in our employ many 
years, and in whom we have confidence, 

4023. You do not have locid (Committees ? — 
We do not have local committees*. 

4024< We have had the evidence from other 
witnesses; but. could you state what the cost of the. 
poorest funeral would be of the people that come 
to your society, to be insured? — The lowest cost 
in Liverpool would be^ I sliould think, about 
2 li,5 &;,. and that would.be a very poor one.. 

4025. Do you know what it would be in, 
London? — I should think, in London it would 
be 15 percent^ more,, but I am now spOaking. a. 
little off the book, becauae I am > not. acquainted 
with the prioes^ in London^ 

4026. What do you include in the charge; the 
funearal and the grave ? — No, not the grave ; I 
have known many working-men in. my time 
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Earl fijpeiiciffr— Hjontinued. 
when I was an apprentice, to buy a grave, but it 
is a very expensive thing to do. 

4027. You include the opening of the grave ? 
— Yes; the opening of the grave, a pall, a 
mourning coach, and, when they can afford it, 
the mourning and the fees for the service. 

4028. We have had it in evidence that a 
funeral can be conducted for from 15 «. to 1 /. ; 
do you believe that to be possible ? — I believe it 
to be possible. 

4029. We have had it stated in evidence 
before this Committee that certain streets or 

})lace8 were proscribed by insurance companies ; 
or what reason do you proscribe streets ? — 
Streets in bad sanitary condition. 

4030. Where the mortality would be very 
high?— Yes; where the mortality would be 
very high. 

4031. Not on account of the poorest class 
living there ?— Not necessarily. 

4032. Do you have those proscribed streets 
in nearly every town ? —Yes ; in nearly every 
town we do business with. 

Lord Kinnaird, 

4033. 1 think you said that the number of 
insurances under five years in your oflSce was 
185,000 ? — I think that was the exact number. 

4034. The total insurances of those under 10 
years was about 400,000 ; could you aive the 
Committee any figure between the 185,000 and 
the 400,000? — In the period from to 4 there 
are 185,000, and in the period between 5 and 9 
there are 155.000. making the total number 
under the age of 10, 340,000. 

4035. You mentioned the question of a friendly 
lead, is that still practised in Liverpool, or is it 
practically abolished there ? — They are now 
abolished ; I do not know one. I have heard 
our men repeatedly state that the greatest 
enemies to their advaccement in business were 
the slate clubs, friendly lead?, and fireside clubs. 

4036. What are slate clubs? — Slate clubs are 
simply putting down a certain amount of money 
at certain periods, and it being paid either for the 
funeral or for drink, or both, at the public-house. 
The fireside club is exactly the same thing ; they 
go there once a week and sit round ihe fire with 
long pipes, and they pay a certain amount to the 
publican for the same purpose. 

4037. What effect has indujitrial insurance had 
upon those institutions? — Industrial insurance 
lias simply wiped out altogether the slate cluls, 
the fireside clubs, and the friendly leads ; I am 
speaking of course only of Lancashire. 

4038. You think that if men were improvi- 
dent, and Went into their workshops or mills and 
wanted subscriptions for the burial of their 
children, they would find great diflBculty in 
raising the necessary amount?— No, I think not; 
I think they would find it very easy to raise it, 
but the natural independence of the working 
man comes in here ; he would prifer to pay it 
himself; he has a chronic objection to going 
round with his cap and asking for subscriptions. 

4039. Do you think there is any truth in the 
charge that the policies are paid before the death 
has legally been proved?— No. 

4040. Do you ever have advances made upon 
your policies ? — No. 



Lord jfiLtnnotrrf-— continued. 

4041. Are they assigned ? — No, we are not 
a trading company; a friendly society could 
not assi^^n a policy, it is not a legal docu- 
ment; if anybody were to assign a policy we 
have no legal means to receive it in the ordinary 
uay and register it, so that it is not worth the 
paper it is printed upon. The Friendly So- 
cieties Act provides for nominations, which can 
be revoked at any time after they have been 
given. 

4042. You stated, I think, that you considered 
it better on the whole for the working man to 
join a friendly society, rather than one which paid 
a dividend to its shareholders? — No, I do not 
remember saying that, I said that our surplus 
money went for the benefit of the members con- 
nected with it, whereas the industrial companies' 
surplus raonevs went partly to pay the dividend 
to their shareholders. 

4043. ^o that they would get better terms by 
joining one of your societies? — One would think 
so; but we are hedged round with so many 
restrictions that we have not the numerous 
chances that the industrial societies have; we 
work under the Friendly Societies Act, but they 
are not under the same restrictions. 

4044. Do they pay their collectors at the same 
rate? — I think we pay our collectora a trifle 
better than they do in industrial assurances. 

4045. You think the working classes would not 
mind a strengthening of the law against the 
criminal element; provided it did not affect the 
question of the intelligent working man doing 
what he could to insure ? — Yes; for the respect- 
able working men have no incentive to murder 
afforded by insurance, the murder would take 
place exactly the same if the insurance were 
non-existe» t. 

4046. You say that insurance does not tend to 
crime? — I have a very strong opinion in that 
direction. 

Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 

4047. I want to ask you a question about your 
table ; I see that according to the table that 1 
have before me, by paying a premium of 2 rf. a 
week for a child from one week old to one year 
and six months, they can after twelve months of 
insurance get a claim of 5 /. ; and then lower 
down I see that in the case of children insured 
for I d. a, week premium the claims increase 
from 21. 10 s. to 10/. 6 5.; and for 2rf. per week 
premium, from 5 /. to 20 1. 12 s. according to age ; 
whatdoeft that mean? — It ranges according to age; 
beginning at 2 /. 10 5. for 1 d,, the 10/. 65. is the 
amount to which under that table they will be 
entitled when they become practically adults: 
that is to say after they pass the aiie of 10 years 

4048. What is the scnle for a child that is 12 
months old up to five years ; does it only increase 
by 1 /. ? —No, it increases from 2 /. 10 *. to 6 /. 

4049. I am assuming that by paying a premium 
of 2 £/. a week at the end of one year I can get 
an insurance of 5 /. : how much can I get at the 
end of five years?— llow old is the child sup- 
posed to h% ? 

4050. A child just born ?--£. 6. 

4051. If I insure for only a penny a week at 

the 
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Lord Clifford of CliudIeigh^coTi\\vi\xcA, 

the end of one year I can gel 2 L, and at the end 
of four years only 3 /. ? — Yes. 

4052. Is not that rather a small increase ?— 
It is half what we are entitled to give according 
to law ; it is half what we give for 2 d. 

4053. Taking the case of another society, if I 
insure a child at its birth for a penny, at the end 
of one year I can get 3 /., and at the end of five 
years I can get 5 Z. ; is not that a much more 
favourable table ? — Yes, I think it is much more 
favourable than ours, but all tables differ, not so 
much in detail as in degree. 

4054. Now can you teJl me why you give 
such a considerable advantage to the insurai^ce 
of infant life under one year as against succeed- 
ing years? — I suppose it is because of our expe- 
rience. Our experience as collated by the 
actuary would show that we could afford to give 
a larger amount ; but in a matter of this kind I 
should very much like your Lordship to refer to 
our actuary, he would be able to give you a very 
much more intelligent reply than 1 could. 

4055. If I were to judge by your table of 
insurance, 1 should come to the conclusion that 
the risks within the first year were rather less 
than the risks in the subsequent years? —I 
should thmk the reverse is the fact ; the risk of 
the first year of life is very great. 

4056. Then I should have very little induce- 
ment to insure my child after the first year, see- 
ing that I get much worse terms than if I had 
insured my child under one year ? — You must 
have an inducement to join. 

4057. For that reason you give more favour- 
able terms in the first year ? — I presume it is for 
that reason. 

Earl of Selborne, 

4058. Some witnesses have suggested that 
there should be a graduated scale ; have you 
any objection to that? — Yes; I would object to 
a scale graduated so that it would interfere to 
any extent with the amount as at present allowed 
by law. 

4059. The suggestion was that the maximum 
amount should be as now allowed by law, but 
that that should be only payable when a certain 
age had been reached ? — Yes. 

4060. And that for the lower ages you would 
have a graduated scale of less amount. Do you 
think it a good thing that children under 12 
months' old should be insured for 6 /. ? ~ If it 
takes 61 to bury it in a proper way, I should. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

4061. If the parents of the child are dead, who 
receives the money '! — The next-of-kin. 

4062. Do you ever, in the lifetime of the 
parent, pay the money over to anyone else ? — 
I es, under exceptional circumstances, we do ; 
for instance, if the parents are uway long dis- 
tances, say, in Africa or in India, and the child 
happens to be with an aunt or guardian, we would 
then pay the money to that person. 

4063. The Prudential Society, in their in- 
structions to their ^ents, have this ; it is the 
134th : " The Friendly Societies Act provides 
that when a death takes place of any child under 
30 years of age, one of the parents only of the 
child can receive the money ; should the parents 

(142.) 



Earl Beauckamp—coniinued. 
be dead, an application must be made to the 
chief office.'* Have you any corresponding rule 
in the instructions to your agents? — Yes; that 
instruction simpiv means that there are certain 
people authorised to pay claims under certain 
conditions, but il' those conditions are not com- 
plied with even in the smallest degree (and this 
IS one of them), then the claim must be sent to 
the chief office for them to say to whom the 
money is to be paid, 

4064. Do I understand you to say that in all 
cases where the parents do not put in an appear- 
ance the payments are made upon the responsi- 
bility of the chief office? — Undoubtedly. 

4065. Keferring to the Deptford case, how 
came the money in tliat case to be paid over ? — 
I have not the facts of the Deplford case just 
now by me. 

4066. In what is known as the Deptford case 
the persons whose deaths were investigated were 
Insured in your society ; is not that so?— I be- 
lieve that is so. 

40f»7. When did the Deptford case occur? — I 
should ihink it was about two years ago. 

4068. How lo;ig have yon been connected with 
the fiocietv ? — For nearly 21 years. 

4069. Was not the Deptford case a matter of 
considerable discussion? — It was. 

4070. But you 'can give the Committee no 
special information upon that point? — I can only 
give a general statement that we pay a large 
number of claims^ and you can quite understand 
from prudential motives, and from other motives 
that we are very glad if we can to pay the money 
as soon as possible. There are people, of course, 
who would be unscrupulous enough to make false 
statements occasionally, and we are often, or at 
all events occasionally, let in to pay things that 
we have hardly any right to pay. 

4071. Do you think that the evils which are 
attributed to child insurance are very much ag- 
gravated if the payments are loosely made to 
persons who are described as baby-farmers? — 
Yes ; the great difficulty is to discover when they 
are baby-farmers. Often we have children in- 
sured in our society, and it is not likely that men 
or women would make any statement to the 
effect that they were farming those children. 
They are verv often entered as, and are supposed 
to be, the children of the parents in whose house 
they are staying. 

4072. In your form of proposal do you require 
the proposers to state that they are the parents 
of the children ? — We do not rely so mucn upon 
the proposal, we depend more upon house to 
house visits ; we have what are called testers in 
some cases, that is to say, not in the case of our 
old employes who have too large a stake in the 
society to do anything irregular, and those 
testers go and visit and initial pvery case. 

4073. Do those testers derive any commission 
from the cases they pass ? — None whatever. 

4074. Are they paid by fixed salary ?_They 
are paid by fixed salary. 

Chairman, 

4075. I wish to ask you only one question 
about baby-farming, have you ever known that 
you have actually paid money to baby-farmers ? 
— We have never known sucli a case. 
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4076. There have been instances, have there 
not, of baby-farmers having insured the children 
placed in tibeir charge ? — Undoubtedly. 

4077. In those cases the societies^ I quite 
assume, were deceived, and were not aware of 
it ; but nevertheless whatever the precautions of 
the societies have been, the baby-farmers havQ 
succeeded in getting the children insured? — 
Sometimes. 

4078. Have you any suggestion at all to make 
as regards preventing baby-fanners insuring the 
children- in their charge ?-— It is a very difficult 
thing indeed ; we see no way out of it at all, but 
when we find any of our agents entering insur- 
ances with people who are known to be baby- 
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farmers, we quash the insurances, and do not 
allow the policies to be made out. 

4079, You have never knowingly paid to a 
baby farmer, but you have known; of cases of 
baby-farmer* applying for insurance ? — Yes, I 
think that people who are paid a small weekly 
sum to keep children shoula be exempted from 
the benefits of life insurance. 

4080. You are aware that ail that subject is 
before a Committee of the House of Commons ? 
— Yes. With regard to the Deptford case, I 
should like to say that the woman represented 
herself to be the mother. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw.. 



Ordered^ That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, at TwelVe o'clook. 
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Die Mortis, £2^ Juiil 1890. 



liORDS PRESENT: 



Earl Spencer. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

Ead (BiKAUCHiLiop. 

Earl of Selborne. 

liORD Bishop of Pjbterborough. 



Xord Ker {Marguess of Lothian), 
Lord EjNNitiBD. 
Lord NosTON. 
Lord Thbing, 



The liiGHT Eev. THE LOED BISHOP 0:F PETEEBOEOUGH, in tiue Chair. 

Tlie Quxirman hands in a letter and presenttnent of ike Grand Jury atihe GreneraLQuarter Sessions 
ofiheSorou^ of Great Yarmouth (see Appendix). 



Mr. EDWIN HOOPEE, is ealled in ; and Examined, as folkw^s : 



Ckairmaiu 

4081. You are Coroner for a district of 
Staffordshire ? — I am coroner for what is called 
ihe West Bromwich District of Staffordshire. 

4082. I beliere that you have held the office 
of coroner for 30 years ? — That is so. 

4083. Your district is one of the largest in 
England ?— It is. 

4084. I believe that you have no interest, 
either directly or indirectly, in any insurance 
company or friendly society ? — None whatever. 

4085. In your opinion is the industrial insur- 
ance of the working classes a distinct and great 
benefit ? — That is my opinion. 

4086. Both with regard to infantile and adult 
insurance ? — Just so. 

4087. You say in joxxxpricis of evidence that 
from your long experience you have no hesitation 
in stating that you do not consider infantile 
assurance is conducive to the neglect of children 
by their parents, in order to put them out of the 
way with a view of obt^ing the insurance 
money ? — That is my opinion. 

4088. Your observation leads you to state that 
upon the average a sum of 50 «. is the amount 
generally paid oy insurance companies upon the 
death of a child? — ^That I find, as a rule, is 
about the amount. 

4089. As a rule, you think the whole of this 
sum is expended upon the funeral? — So far as I 
am able to ascertain. I have taken some interest 
in this matter, and perhaps I may have gone 
rather beyond my duties as coroner, but I have 
done it with the anticipation that this question 
would arise sooner or later ; therefore I have 
taken some little trouble, outside the actual 
inquiry as to the cause of death, to ascertidn the 
&ct8, and that is the result of my inquiries. 

4090. You wish to put before the Committee 
first of all that the average sum generally insured 
for is 50 5., and that so far as your knowledge 
and inquiry go that sum is generally expended 
upon the funeral ? — Yes ; and more than that is 
expended upon the funeral. The parents' friends 

(142.) 
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generally make a subscription towards the 
expenses of the funeral beyond the amount of 
the insurance. 

4091. With regard to insurance upon the lives 
of children between the ages of one and three 
years you are of opinion that there is necessity 
for xt, as the children must either be buried 
by the parents or the parish authorities ; is that 
your view ? — That is .my view. 

4092. If it be by the parents the money ex- 
pended must be provided from a source outside 
the family ? — That is so. 

4093. That is the sum and substance of your 
evidence ? — It is. 

4094. I want in the first place to make quite 
clear what it is you mean in paragraph 3 of your 
statement, in which you say, you "have no 
hesitation in saying that the infant insurance is 
not conducive to the neglect of children by their 
parents in order to put them out of the way with 
the object of obtainmg the insurance money; " do 
I understand you to mean by that that it is your 
belief that the parent* do not insure with that 
object ? — That is what I mean. 

4095. But you would not mean to assert as a 
matter within your own knowledge that although 
the parent may not have insured with that object^ 
yet that nevertheless the presence to his mind 
constantly of the profit to be made by the 
insurance might not have an injurious effect 
upon a child's death ?— Quite so. 

4096. You are referring, of course, to parents 
who insure their children with the intention, in 
the first instance, of putting them away, or in 
order to put them away? — 1 have never had a 
case come under my notiae in which that has 
been clearly proved. 

4097. You state that you have never had 
reason to think that insurance operated upon the 
parents' mind as an inducement to criminal 
neglect of a child ? — I have not. 

4098. But you had formed an opinion at one 
time as regards the effect upon the minds of 
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parents of money in death clubs. May I draw 
your attention to the letter dated, Harboume, 
5th October 1877; it is a letter addressed to 
E. Wiliiams, Esq., chairman at a lecture de- 
livered by Dr. F. E. Manby, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, by yourself, and \ou say : " Dear Sir,— I am 
glad to find this subject (which in my opinion is 
one of the most important questions of the day) 
is occupying the attention of the Wednesbury 
Local Board "; may I ask what that subject was? 
— It had reference rather to the improper feed- 
ing of infants than to their insurance, as well as 
I recollect. 

4099. You say next, " I am quite certain that 
the lives of numberless children are thrown 
away through the administration of insufficient 
or improper food when young, and also through 
the parents and midwives neglecting to call in 
the aid of duly qualified men where necessary "; 
that opinion you still entertain, 1 presume? — 
I do. 

4100. Then follows this sentence : " The 
great object with the parents seems to be ever 
to obtain the club money, for in nine cases out of 
10 the mother is in the death club"? — Ye^. 

4101. That seems rather to conflict with the 
opinion you have just now expressed, that in- 
surance has no evil effect. That would seem to 
go to show that the great object of the parents 
was to obtain this club money ? — It always is the 
first object immediately after the inquest is 
held. 

4102. You say further, " I do not see how the 
evil can be checked, as long as death certificates 
are given and received in the loose way they are 
at present *' ; what was the " evil " you were 
referring to? — The improper feeding of these 
children, that was my great object. 

4103. You did not at all imply, then, that there 
was any evil in the way of temptation to crime 
connected with insurance?— It has never been 
my opinion that there has been any direct 
criminal intention on the part of the parents, or 
direct incentive as far as that goes, arising from 
insurance. 

4104. That of course, not speaking disrespect- 
fully, is a question of opinion ; that is the 
opinion you have formed ? — That is the opinion 
I have formed ; it is a matter of opinion, as you 
say. 

4105. Then you go on to point out the defects 
in the registration, upon which you say, '* I 
know that unqualified persons have no difficulty 
in getting deaths registered, and I am constantly 
coming across cases where midwives take children 
to the sexton, and get them buried as stillborn^ 
when they have lived many hours and some- 
times longer '? — That is so ; 1 have had many 
exhumed for the purpose of examination. 

4106. " And perhaps have been lost through 
the neglect of the midwives in not calling in medi- 
cal aid." And then you say, " or through more 
serious causes which I shudder to think of" ; what 
are the more serious causes of this malpractice 
beyond the burying of stillborn children ; what 
are the more serious causes of neglect that you 
shudder at ? — I had in my mind when that letter 
was written this fact, and it is a very extra- 
ordinary one, that there are more deaths of infants 
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reported to me which take place upon a Sunday 
morning than at any other time ; bodies are found 
dead on Sunday morning in bed, no doubt through 
the excessive drinking of the parents on the 
Saturday night, and that continues to the present 
day. 

4107. By the "serious causes'* you mean 
overlaying from drunkenness ? — That is what I 
had in my mind at the time 1 wrote that letter. 

4108. Then you say in conclusion."! have 
acted as coroner for nearly 20 years, and am 
sorry to believe the practices to commit crime 
without detection are quite as great now as they 
were on the day \ held my first inquest." That 
opinion you still entertain ? — That opinion I still 
entertain. 

4109. When you speak of the power to commit 
crime without detection 1 suppose you would be 
of opinion that the power of enectually committing 
crime without detection is very much greater in 
the case of infant life than it would be in the 
case of an adult ?— Undoubtedly. 

4110. Therefore, supposing the parent were 
for any reason inclined to criminally neglect or 
put away a child, he might do with far greater 
impunity than in the case of an adult ? — That is 
so. 

4111. Are you acquainted with Mr. Thorney- 
croft, deputy coroner for Wolverhampton ? — No, 
I do not know him personally ; I know his prin- 
cipal, Mr Phillips, very well. 

4112. It is in rather a neighbouring district to 
yours, is it not ? — His district touches on mine. 

4113. It marches with yours? — Yes. 

4114. Therefore he would have to do with 
very much the same class of people as yourself? 
— He would, 

4115. Now I will direct your attention to what 
he states in a letter dated the 8th of July this 
year. He says, " For a time 1 was in some doubt 
as to whether the insurance of children wa« for 
good or evil, on the whole, for the working 
classes, even the moat thrifty, in many cases do 
not get the means to save in this part of the 
country, and in case of death the insurance money 
comes in most usefully, for the better class of the 
people have the greatest horror of seeking the 
aid of the parish." You will observe that 
Mr. Thorney croft fully recognises, as you do, the 
value and usefulness of child insurance to the 
respectable portion of the community; but he 
goes on to say," I came to the conclusion however, 
long since, that the insurance, a< the system at 

E resent prevails, is bad and wrong, and ought to 
e prevented." That is Mr. Thorneycroft's 
opini<»n? — Could you tell me the length of ex- 
perience Mr. Thorney croft has had ? 

4116. I cjmnot say; perhaps you could tell 
the Committee? — It has been rather short, I 
think, in comparison to my own. Then he con- 
cludes, "Why should people desire to insure 
their children at all ? In my opinion it is with 
an object of personal gain in muny cases, and a 
hope of one day receiving the money. I would 
prohibit such insurance of all children under five 
years old, and then only to be in one insurance 
office, and on strict conditions for the benefit of 
the child at certain stages o( age, A policy of 
this description should be under a very small 

premium.* 
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premium." Whatever that opinion may be worth 
I suppose you would say it directly conflicts with 
your own ? — It does. I do not quite see in that 
case how the children are to be buried ; it does 
not matter what age they are. 

41 17. I am not asking whether Mr. Thorney- 
croft's proposals are wise or otherwise, but I am 
merely pomting out that a coroner who takes the 
district which marches with your own, holds a 
directly contrary view to youi's ? — All I can say 
is, that he has not had the same experience as I 
have. 

Earl Spencer. 

41 18. What is the class of the population you 
have principally to deal with as coroner? — Min- 
ing and ironworks; I have what is commonly 
caUed the black country. 

4119. Is it the same kind of country as 
Mr. Thomeycroft's is? — Mr. Thorneycroft has 
more of a rural district than I have. 

4120. I do not understand from your evidence 
that you have not had cases of criminal neglect 
of children where the children have died, but that 
you have had cases of that sort before you ? — 
I have ; I had a case of that sort a little time ago, 
when I committed the parents for manslaughter; 
that was at the latter end of last year. 

4121. What were the particulars of that case ? 
— The children were not insured. 

4122. It was a case of neglect? — It was simply 
a case of neglect. 

4123. You have not yourself noticed, though 
you have had those cases of neglect which have 
ended fatally, that the death has been accelerated 
in any way by reason of the insurance?— I have 
not ; I have gone carefully into all those cases. 

4124. And have you asked the question? — I 
never hold an inquest without asking the question ; 
it always appears upon my depositions. I have 
adopted the practice for years. 

4125. Could you give at all an idea of the 
number of cases which come before you in which 
death is caused by neglect? — I had onljr one 
case last year, and they were two children in one 
family ; the parents had been summoned previously 
for neglecting their children ; the children were 
taken away from the parents ; then they were 
brought back, again they were neglected, and the 
children died. 

4126. Have you had any considerable number 
of such cases? — Not that I have been able to 
trace clearly to neglect ; a great number of deaths 
have been caused undoubtedly by improper 
feeding. The medical evidence shows that. 

4127. Is that from ignorance or neglect? — From 
ignorance, undoubtedly. 

4128. Then so far as your opinion goes, you 
do not think the present laws need to be altered 
vnth reference to infant insurance ? — I see no 
need for it myself. 

4129. Not even with the youngest children a 
year old? — No; my reason for saying that is 
that however young a child may be, or however 
old, it has to be buried, and the money the 
parents get in this way is for the burial of the 
child ; i do uot see what benefit the parents can 
get when it is all expended for the funeral. 

41.30. But it is possible there might be a 
profit ? — There might be a few shillings balance. 
(142.) 
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I have heard of cases of this kind where the 
family consists, say for the sake of argument, of 
seven children, and one of the children has died, 
and when I have made inquiry about the insur- 
ance, I have found that all the family has been 
insured except this one child, that has happened ; 
and in one or two cases on the other hand I have 
found that the children have l>een insured, but 
that they have not been on benefit, the policies 
have lapsed. 

4131. Do you know whether it is the general 
practice among the workers in your district to in- 
sure their children ? — It is. 

Earl of Selborne. 

4132. When you spoke of improper feeding, I 
suppose neglect is also a frequent cause of 
children dying? — What might your Lordship 
mean ; neglecting them in what way ? 

4133. Not feeding them enouuh ; not taking 
care to keep them clean and so on ? — I have not 
had many cases of that kind ; as I said before, 
the majority of the cases are from improper 
feeding. I have had cases such as that which I 
have referred to where the parents were com- 
mitted for manslaughter where the children were 
literally starved, no doubt; but that was not a 
case of insurance, because the children were not 
insured. 

4134. You think that in cases of unnatural 
parents, insurance might prove an additional 
motive for neglect; that they would gain some- 
thing by it? — It might be certainly. 

4135. But you think they do not generally 
gain by it? — I do not think they do so generally; 
that has been my experience. 

4136. Do not you think that the power to in- 
sure up to 6 /. at five years of age as far as the 
law goes, so that it might be done even in the 
first year of the child's existence, might be used 
so as to bring in a profit beyond the expenses of 
burial ? — That is quite possible. 

Lord Thring. 

4137. I understand that infanticide, or rather 
the death of children is very common, but you 
attribute it usually to improper feeding ? — I do. 

4138. And you attribute that improper feed- 
ing not so much as a general rule to negligence, 
or parental misdoing, as to ignorance? — I attri- 
bute it to ignorance, as a general rule, but you 
will find exceptions, of course. 

4139. Then with respect to the application of 
the insurance money, are you aware of any cases 
in . which parents have received the insurance 
money and not applied it to the funeral expenses? 
— They do not come under my knowledge. 

4140. Do you believe, as a general rule, that 
such would be the case ? — I believe, as a general 
rule, that the money is applied for funeral 
expenses. 

4141. Then it follows, as a matter of absolute 
certainty, that if the money is applied to the 
funeral properlv, very little profit or surplus can, 
as a general rule, remain ? — Very little. 

4142. Therefore the incentive to crime is a 
very small one? — In many instances subscrip- 
tions are made afterwards. I have known it my- 
self; my juries often contribute. 

B B 4143. When 
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4143. When you speak of subscriptions, do you 
mean that in many cases where a cnild dies the 
neighbours subscribe to help the parents with 
the funeral ? — They do. 

4144. Then you say that people very properlv 
object to a pauper funeral ; do they not also wish 
that the mother and the children should have 
some black to go to the funeral in? — I think 
that they perhaps atttribute more importance to 
that than people in a better station of life do. 

4145. They attribute more importance to it 
than you or I should do ? — Undoubtedly. 

4146. Then in point of fact your opinion is 
that insurance, practically speaking, is not an 
incentive to murder ? — 1 have not found it so in 
my experience. 

4147. How long do you say you have been 
coroner ? — For 30 years this month, and for four 
years previously as deputy coroner. 

4148. That is 34 years' experience in a mining 
district ? — Yes ; in the mining district of 
West Bromwich. 

4149. I suppose your mining people include 
people who make very good wages, and also poor 
people .'—There are more poor, I am afraia, in 
late years; their wages have been very low 
indeed. 

4150. What is their character, as a rule, are 
they what we have had called dissolute poor, or 
are they well conducted ? — Thay are a mixture. 

4151. Then with regard to Mr. Thorney croft, 
do you know how long he has been a coroner ? 
— He is a deputy coroner, and I should sav he 
has been so about six or seven years, but 1 am 
not quite clear as to that. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

4152. In the 30 years you have been coroner 
has there been a great increase in the habit of 
children's life insurance in your part of the 
country? — I should say there has; but 1 am 
not clear upon that point. 

4153. Can you tell the Committee what 
societies the working people of your district 
they generally insure in ? — 1 find that the 
Prudential Society is their great office. 

4154. Do they insure in small local societies 
besides ? — No, I think not ; they are generally 
insured in large offices, well-known offices. 

4155. I think we should be right in describing 
the part of Staffordshire with which you are con- 
nected as having a great deal of poverty in it ? — 
An immense amount. 

4156. Therefore, you. would consider it a very 
great help to those people, poor and struggling 
with great privations, to be able to meet the ex- 
penses of a child's death by insurance ? — That 
is my opinion. 

4157. Apart from that, do you think it is a 
great boon to them ? — I do. 

4158. You would say, I imagine, that, as a 
general rule, there is a warm affection for their 
children amongst the mining class ?--I should 
say so ; there are, of course, exceptions. 

4159. But you have no reason to suppose that 
generally they are defective in family affection ? — 
Not the slightest. I believe the people in the 
Black Country are not nearly so black as they are 
painted; there is a great deal of sympathy 
amongst them and heartiness of character, more 



Earl of Zfarrotoiy— continued. 
jMtrticularly amongst neighbours, they help each 
other more than people in the middle station of 
life would, I have no doubt. 

41 60. I am afraid the condition of the dwell- 
ings of our people in that part of the country 
are anything but advantageous to the health of 
children ?— They are anything but advantageous; 
how many of them manage to exist there I do 
not know. 

4161. So that I am afraid a working man in 
that part of the country, taking a careful view 
of the future of his family, must expect that he 
will unfortunately lose a good number of his 
children in early childhood ? — Certainly ; I have 
formed that opinion from what I have read of 
the medical evidence in that district and from my 
experience. 

4162. It is therefore of extreme importance to 
him to provide for these expenses ? — It is. 

Chairman. 

4163. You state that you think that only a 
profit of a few shillings, if any profit, could 
remain to a parent upon the balance of his insur- 
ance money after burying the child ? — It could 
not be much out of the 50 s, 

4164. in saying that, you refer to a child 
insured for 2 /. 10 *? — Yes. 

4165. You are aware that under the law he 
might be insured to the amount of 6 /. ?— Yes. 

4166. And that if he were a few months over 
five years of age he might be insured to the 
amount of 10 /. ? — Yes. 

4167. You would not call the difference 
between that amount and the cost of a child's 
funeral " a few shillings," would you ? — No, I 
was referring to the burial of an infant 

4168. Will you take it from me tliat a parent 
could, for a cost of 4 *. 4 </., spread over six 
months, obtain 6 /. on the death oi his child under 
five years old ? — No doubt. 

4169. Taking the funeral of the child to cost 
3 /., which has been shown to be about the 
average, you would not call that balance *• a few 
shillings "? — No, certainly not, but I was refer- 
ring to a child under two years of age. 

4170. The younger the child the cheaper the 
funeral, as a general rule, is it not?— Yes, that 
is so. 

4171. And therefore the cheaper the funeral 
the greater the balance between the amount 
received and the amount expended ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

4172. And, therefore, also the greater the 
advantage of putting the child away ? — That is 
so ; but I speak of the great bulk of the insurances 
being for the amount I have stated, namely, 
2/. 10*. 

4173. That is what you are informed ? — Yes. 

4174. But the parent might not wish to state 
to the coroner the exact amount ? — But the de- 
positions are taken on oath. 

4175. Then as to the case of a parent having 
insured a child and leaving it to be buried by the 
parish, such a case has not come within your 
knowledge ? — Such a case has not come within 
my knowledge. 

4176. What opportunity would you have of 
tracing the money afterwards ? — I liave made it 

a point 
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a point for the last two or three years of asking 
the police to trace the expenditure of the money 
for me^ for this reason : that I was quite certain 
that this question would crop up sooner or later. 

4177. I understand you to say that the police 
under your directions have made inquines in 
order to trace the expenditure ? — That is so. 

4178. With regard to this question of the 
application of the money for the funeral only, and 
not applying to the parish to bury, the Committee 
have nad before them certain relieving officers ; 
and their evidence, which I have just now looked 
at, goes distinctly to the eflFect that in cases within 
their knowledge this very thing has happened, 
namely, that parents have insured their children's 
lives for funeral expenses and then left the 
children to be buried by the parish? — They 
would have a better opportunity of finding that 
out than I would, no doubt. 

4179. You would say that a relieving officer 
from his station and occupation would have better 
opportunies of finding that out than you would ? 
— He would. 

4180. Therefore you would give considerable 
weight to the evidence of such persons? — I 
would. 

4181. Then as regards your experience as 
coroner, which no doubt is considerable, you 
state that you have been a coroner for 30 years ? 
—Yes. 

4182. One coroner who appeared before this 
Committee, and who gave eviaence in a directly 
opposite sense to yours, had been a coroner for 
36 years. He also put in written statements I 
think, speaking from memory, of 10 (if not 10, of 
nine) coroners who all declared that they agreed 
with him ; and there were also two coroners who 

Sve evidence to the same effect before this 
ouse of Commons Committee on Friendly 



Chairman — continued. 

Societies; that would make, if I am correct, 
somewhere about 17 coroners, some of whom 
have a considerable length of experience giving 
evidence opposed to yours ? — That I cannot help. 
I can only speak from my experience. I hope 
it will be quite understood that I have no in- 
terest whatever in this matter. 

Eari of Selborne. 

4183. You stated that it was quite the ex- 
ception with reference to very young children 
that they were insured for above 50. / ; you also 
said, I think, that in your district the chief 
insurance company was the Prudential? — I 
think, no doubt that is the favourite office. 

4184. You are aware that the Prudential 
Society has a fixed scale, and do not undertake 
insurances which depart from that scale? — I 
really do not know their rules ; I have never 
gone into the question not being connected with 
it in any way. 

4185. Where any sinister motives exist, of 
course, those cases would be exceptional, would 
they not ? — They would. 

4186. Therefore, if it be a rare thing to insure 
for more than 50 5. ?— I say, I find that 50 s, is 
the amount that the majority of these parents 
pay for. 

4187. Then if a greater insurance than that 
is rare, as that the cases in which it is done are 
exceptional, should you see any great objection 
to amending the law by introducing a scale so as 
to prevent insurance within certam ages above 
that amount ? — I should not. 

4188. And that would meet the exceptional 
cases where a sinister motive might possibly 
exist ? — It would 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
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Chairman, 

4189. You are the secretary to the National 
Independent Order of Odd- fellows ? — Yes. 

4190. You also represent to-day the Con- 
ference of Affiliated Friendly Societies ? — I do ; 
that conference was held 12 months since. 

4191. You are also an ex-officio member of the 
Parliamentary committee appointed by the 
Affiliated Friendly Societies ? — Yes. 

4192. And you represent how* many adult 
members ? — By the figures of the last conference 
2,012,969. 

4193. And you represent how much capital? — 
14,064,447 I. 

4194. And the number of affiliated orders 
contained in the union you refer to, is how many ? 
— Seventeen. 

4195. You attend here to state certain objec- 
tions to this Insurance Bill ? — I do. 

4196. Would you kindly state them? — I do 
not think there has been anything which has 
been suggested as regards le^lation in the 
interests of friendly societies which has created 
80 much disturbance amongst the affiliated orders 
as this suggested Bill has. The reasons why we 
object are that the principle of the Friendly 

(142.) 
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Societies Act, as applied to the affiliated orders, 
has been found to be all that is desired 
to support or protect them in carrying out 
the business wnich they have instituted on 
behalf of the working classes of this country. 
We consider it would be a considerable limitation 
also of the freedom which we have enjoyed, and 
consented to be protected by legislation, as 
witness our acceptance of the Act of 1875, and 
our support of its enactments. 

Lord Thring. 

4197. Am I right in suggesting that these 
societies have a conference to-morrow? — They 
have ; I am secretary to the conference which 
meets to-morrow. 

4198. Therefore after to-morrow you will be 
able to tell the Committee the result of the 
various opinions expressed at the conference ? — 
Quite so ; but what I have to say upon the sub- 
ject of infantile assurance was discussed at the 
last conference. 

The Committee-room is cleared. After a 
short time the Witness is again admitted. 

B B 2 4199. The 
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Chairman, 

4199. The Committee being aware that a con- 
ference of friendly societies is to be held 
to-morrow, have decided to postpone hearing 
your evidence until after that conference shall 
have been held. They think it on the whole 
fairer to the societies you represent that you 
should give your evidence after thai conference 
has been held than to-day ; therefore the Com- 
mittee have decided for the present to postpone 
hearing your evidence until after that conference 
has been held ?— May I explain that the infor- 



CAatrman^-continued. 

mation I have to present to you has been conveyed 
to me by the various executives of the societies, 
and I have some statistics that they have 
favoured me with to give the Committee to-day. 
4200. But there will be nothing to prevent 
your giving these when you come again ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

Chairman.'] The Committee will sit on Friday, 
and can hear all that you have to say then. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
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Chairman. 

4201. What are you? — My profession is a 
manufacturing stationer's foreman. 

4202. Where is your residence? — No. 40, 
Baring-street, Islington, N, 

4203. You wish to make some statement with 
reference to this Bill? — The society which I repre- 
sent is the United Order of the Total Abstinent 
Sons of the Phoenix ; it is a temperance organisa- 
tion. 1 represent one section, which numbers 
12,000 members; there are several sections of 
the society. 

4204. Are you deputed by this society to 
appear here to-day ? — I am ; I have a petition 
here from the society against the Bill. We have 
upwards of 7,000 juveniles attached to our 
society ranging from the age of five to 16. Our 
benefits are 8 /. upon death. 

4205. In every case of death?— -In every case 
of death. 

4206. From what age?— From five to 16 
years. 

4207. Have you any benefits under five years 
of age? — None; that is the age of admission, 
from five to 16. 

4208. Do I understand you to say that in your 
association no child under five years of age can 
receive any benefit ? — None whatever ; we have 
no members under five. We object strongly to 
this Bill for the reason that it will interfere 
materiallv with our work. I have here the number of 
deaths which have occurred from February 1887 
to June 1890, which are 33, and the various 
diseases of which they died ; amongst them are 
several hospital cases owing to injuries either by 
machinery or falls or various other things ; 
the amount of money which is expended by our 
society does not cover the funeral expenses, 
which comprise the medical attendance and other 
incidentals attached to the death. Large num- 
bers of our members also pay their own contri- 
butions. We are undoubtedly almost the lowest 
rung in the ladder of societies, we take in the 
very poorest. 

4209. You say that a number of vour members 
pay their own contributions; I do not quite 
understand what that means? — That means their 
subscriptions towards their benefits; they are 
lads of an age to pay their own contributions or 
subscriptions towards the benefits which the 
society holds out to them. 

4210. You mean that some of the young 
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people in your society are not subscribed for by 
their parents, but subscribe for themselves? — 
That is so. 

4211. With reference to those contributions 
and the payment of them, to whom are they 
made ; are they made to collectors or agents on 
behalf of your society, are they made to any 
central office of your society ? — The payments 
are made to branches of our society. 

4212. Does that mean offices? — We call them 
lodges. That is an institution which is, as it 
were, a wing of an army ; of the central body ; 
which we have attached to this society, and as a 
rule to all societies of that description, and the 
money is collected by the secretaries of each 
branch, 

4213. Then, if I understand you rightly, you 
are not what is commonly called a coUecting or 
commercial society ? — We are not. I may also 
say that the work, or the bulk of the work, is of 
a voluntary nature ; the subscriptions are received 
by a committee who do their work on the volun- 
tary principle. 

4214. And have no pecuniary interest what- 
ever in obtaining contributions ? — They have no 
pecuniary interest, although of course the general 
secretary has a small stipend which he receives 
from the management fund, but on the whole 
the working of the juvenile society is conducted 
on the voluntary principle. Our object is to 
promote the better condition of our fellow work- 
ing men, and those who are depending on them ; 
to inculcate temperance, thrift, and self-depend- 
ence; and we consider that if this Bill is passed 
it will be a great detriment to the work of our 
society ; it ^\\\ cast, as it were, a great shadow 
over the past 50 years' work, which will take a 
great deal of time and trouble to overcome ; in 
fact our societies are as a rule educating 
societies, not only to the juveniles, but to the 
adults as well. We seek to uplift the working 
classes as we are of their number, and therefore 
we repudiate and disclaim the assertions in some 
of the evidence which has been put before your 
Lordships with reference to the work in which we 
are engaged. 

4215. You say you repudiate statements 
made to this Committee or to the House of Lords 
with reference to the work that your society is 
engaged in ; what statements are you referring 
to ? — I have before me the statement of a witness 
of the name of Dr. Barwise, medical officer of 

Blackburn, 
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Blackburn, and formerly parish doctor of Bir- 
mingham. I do not, for my own part, say per- 
soniuly that I can find anything in the way of 
any facts to which to hold on, but his expressions 
were more of a general character. We entirely 
repudiate, for instance, the assertion that there 
is no maternal affection amongst the working 
classes. 

4216. Has Dr. Barwise stated that there is no 
maternal affection amongst the working; classes ? 
— So I see it stated in the report in the " Daily 
Telegraph ''of the 28th of June 1890. He is 
reported as saying, " but very little exists in the 
lower orders," or, *' very slight," is his term. 
He makes use of two expressions there which 
also we distinctly say have no bearing upon the 
fact ; and if your Lordships will just permit me, I 
would state them. " It would be a blessing if 
the child were dead," or, " if the Lord would 
take it." Those expressions or exclamations you 
may hear from Jonn o' Groat's House to the 
Land's End, not only in the society of working 
people, but of many others who are above them ; 
that expression is made use of out of pure sym- 
pathy ; perhaps it is not a right term for them 
to make use of, but certainly it is not a term made 
use of for the purpose of wishing a child to die ; 
I have myself personally had experience of work 
amongst the working classes in connection with 
mission work, and 1 think I may say with safe 
assurance that I can speak with some experience, 
perhaps just as important as that of a medical 
officer who would not perhaps be so likely by 
a curt or imperious manner to be able to 2:et 
experience from his connection with the working 
classes ; I have free access amongst large num- 
bers of the very poorest in London, and I find 
their feelings are very much touched by each 
other's circumstances, and likewise that they have 
a great feeling towards their children, so much 
so, that they would do anything for them; in my 
mind's eye I have a very poor depraved creature 
indeed, as to whom, if I were to make use of a 
term strong enough, you would hardly perhaps 
allow it ; but yet she has a great feeling towards 
her child, and when some friends of mine desired 
to take the child, and put it away from her, 
because she was not in a condition, as usual, to 
look after it, being as she is a great drunkard, 
the poor woman's feelings were very acute 
indeed, and in consequence of this, no action was 
taken in the matter. That is generally the case 
amongst the poor ; they have a strong feeling of 
love and sympathy for each other, and when any 
case of distress or death arises, there is always a 
ready hand amongst them to help one another. 
Then our societies have a very large number of 
men who are very ignorant ; they cannot write 
their own names ; we have clone our utmost to 
take away from the petitions those names which 
have been repeated, but their signatures show 
that they are verv poor and very ignorant ; still 
the statistics of our societies warrant us in 
asserting that the insurance with our society is 
purely lor burying, in a decent manner, their 
children ; and not with a view to making any 

Srofit, because they have no opportunity of 
oingso; the amount of money which doctors 
charge for their fees, and the various other in- 
(142.) 
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cidental expenses attached to the sections in 
connection with our society, we find are all 
expended, and more than that, in the funeral 
ari*angemeuti8. 

4217. When you say that all the money 
arising from the insurance is expended upon the 
funeral and the doctor's expenses, you say that, I 
presume, within your own knowledge; you 
know it to be the case ? — Yes, I do. 

4218. Will you continue your statement? — 
Therefore the work* which we are engaged in, 
if this Bill should pass, would be affected con- 
siderably to our detriment; in fact, until this 
Bill came in, or the draft of this Bill came before 
your Lordships, we had been considering the 
question of adding to the benefits which the 
society at first offered, from the very simple 
fact that our society is a rapidly growing 
society, and the money hus accumulated far 
beyond our expectation ; an^ it is but right and 
just that we should return some increased 
benefit to those who paid in those moneys, as we 
hold that they are the proper persons to receive 
it. The consequence is, that in order to pay 
back this money again, we must do it in some 
shape or form, either in higher benefits or in 
some other shape. 

4219. I do not understand about paying 
back ; under what circumstances must you 
pay something back ? — In reference to the 
rights which are attached to this penny a week 
which they pay, a halfpenny of this sum goes to 
form the lund which pay their benefits ; that is 
accumulating so fast that we hardly know what 
to do with it unless we pay it back to them in 
benefits; the natural consequence will be that we 
shall have to raise the benefits in some shape or 
other. 

4220. I understand you to mean this, that you 
have so large an accumulated fund in the shape 
of the weefly premiums paid by your members, 
that you feel it desirable and right, in con- 
sideration of that, that you should increase your 
benefits to them? — Yes; quite so, that is our 
desire ; whereas if this Bill should pass we should 
be entirely blocked out from doin^ so. It would, 
in fact, reduce the benefits, and the consequence 
would be that we should be losing our members, 
because our membership would not be so ex- 
tensive if the members or their friends were to 
suffer a reduction in their benefits ; under these 
circumstances we strongly object to this Bill, 
and we would ask your Lordships to consider 
that as we have been members of organisations 
which have a single object in view, namely, the 
uplifting of our fellow working men, you will 
see, in your wise and just consideration, that we 
are carrying on a work of philanthropy, kindness, 
and sympathy to our fellow-creatures with the 
sole desire of brotherly love extending to all 
mankind. This may be perhaps somewhat of a 
sentiment, still it is a sentiment of a true character 
which we feel ; and if I were to show your 
Lordships that feeling which does exist amongst 
the working classes for each other you would per- 
haps readily then see that my views are not too 
strong. There is an old adage that an ounce of 
experience or practice is worth any amount of 
theory, and, as your Lordships have been in- 
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formed by your servant that I have had experi- 
ence, I can only reiterate these words which I 
have found borne out in mission work and 
society work for nearly 30 years; it is my 
experience that the health, wealth, and strength 
of society has been caused by the educating 
principles inculcated by friendly societies gen- 
erally. 

4221. Is there anything else that you would 
like to say in the way of a statement? — That is 
all I wish to say. 

4222. You say that the Bill, as it now stands, 
would very much interfere with your work ; I 
think, if I mistake not, that the only instance of 
such interference you adduce, would be that it 
would prevent your giving the increased benefit 
you wish to give to your members? — That is so. 

4223. You now give up to 8 /. ? — Yes. 

4224. The law at present allows vou to go up 
to 10/.?— Yes. 

4225. To what extent do you think the Bill 
would interfere with you ? —We should desii'e to 
go up to 10 /., as the law now permits. 

4226. In cases of children over five years of 
age ? — Yes. 

4227. Therefore, to that extent you say the 
Bill would interfere with your operations ? — That 
is 80. 

4228. You say you give no benefits under five 
years ? — No. 

4229. Therefore, any part of this Bill which 
applied to the insurance of children under five, 
would not touch you at all ? — Exactly so. 

4230. It has been very clearly proved in 
evidence, and I think is admitted by everybody who 
has considered this subject, that the great danger 
to infant life and the time when it especially 
needs protection, is under five years, therefore, 
any provisions in this Bill which went to protect 
the lives of children under five would not affect 
the children in your society ? — My sole desire is 
that the friendly societies should take up that 
insurance of infant lives, especially in connection 
with their own families. 

423). But I am now speaking of your own 
society; at the present moment this Bill, so far as 
it related to any protection for the lives of chil- 
dren under five, would not touch your society at 
all ?— It would not. 

4232. Your society is a temperance associa- 
tion? — It is. 

4233. Therefore, it naturally includes the 
temperate, those who desire to avail themselves 

-of it, and to become thrifty and respectable ? — 
That is the tendency, that is our teaching. 

4234. Naturally your experience in your 
society ; and the working of your society would 
not He with the drunken and disreputable, what 
we call the residuum of the working classes, but 
it would lie with the improving class, and the 
temperate class of the working people ? — It does 
so, we have experience amount the people in 
the working classes. 

4235. But I am talking of your experience of 
this matter of insurance, it would lie naturally 
and necessarily with the members of your own 
society, your benefits are only for those ? — Yes, 
and our object is to extend those benefits among 
persons in our immediate neighbourhood, ana 



Chairman — continued. 

those are of the poorest class, and drunkards 
amongst othei*s. 

4236. The object of joining your society is 
that they may become temperate and teetotallers? 
— Yes , and make provision for their future. 

4237. No one proposes to take that away alto- 
gether, but if you somewhat diminished the 
money benefit which your society can give, 
would you say that the persons who desire to be 
temperate ana teetotal would not join you because 
they would not get quite so much money as they 
would otherwise? — You must always understand 
that we are also a benefit society, you must dis- 
associate the one from the other, and to all 
intents and purposes the motive in joining our 
society is to get the benefits; there are temperance 
societies which give no benefit. Those who have 
this object in view only would not join our society, 
but joining our society must be allied with tem- 
perance. 

Earl Spencer, 

4238. When you spjeak of benefits, are there 
only benefits for burial, or do you give other 
benefits to your members ?~ We give sick bene- 
fit as well. May I remind your Lordship that 
that would not be included in the penny-a-week 
contribution ; that is another scale altogether. 
In addition to the pcnny-a-week for burial you 
have to pay a penny a week for sick benefit. 

4239. When you speak of the penny a week 
being divided into two halfpence, one going for 
the burial, and the other for other benefits, what 
do you mean ? — That is for management 
expenses. 

4240. What kind of benefit would the half- 
penny, which did not go for burial, procure for 
the members? — It would be for the conduct of 
the work of the society. 

4241. In your burial benefits have you a 
graduated scale at different ages between five and 
16 ?— We have not. 

4242. You said you wished to extend the 
benefits of the society ; do you mean that you 
wish to go lower than five years old? — If the 
society was advanced or educated to that pointy 
I should say yes. I believe firmly it is our duty 
as friendly society men to look after our own 
children and hence that we ought to insure them 
ourselves instead of allowing the insurance to go 
into industrial societies. 

4243. All the members of your society who 
receive those benefits are total abstainers, are 
they ? — Yes, in our society. 

4244. And not in any other ? — Two. 

4245. Do you take any under five years old 
for other benefits ? — No, not for any other 
benefits. 

Lord Norton, 

4246. You say that you have no graduated 
scale between five and 16; there is no such 
point as 10, is there ? — No, there is no graduated 
scale for the burial fund ; there is for the sick 
fund. 

4247. Is the sum for insurance at death 8 /. 
always ; neither more nor less ? — It is neither 
more nor less. 

4248. And no payment is made under five 
years old ; when does the subscription begin for 

insurance ? — 
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insurance ? — It commences when they join the 
society, from five years upwards. 

4249. But for the infant, when does the penny 
a week begin ? — We have no infants ; none less 
thauifive years of age can join the society. 

4250. Do you mean that the subscription be- 
gins at the age of five years ? — Yes ; when the 
child joins the society. 

4251. How soon would the 8 /. be due if the 
child died very soon after the age of five ; would 
the 8 /. be due at once ? — In six months. 

4252. Although the penny a week had begun 
only six months before ? — That is the good of 
combination amongst the working classes ; that 
comes from helping one another. 

4253. It is a very large liability for so soaall a 
subscription compared with that of other socie- 
ties ?— It is ; but the very fact of its being a 
temperance society gives us that advantage. 

4254. Do you think it reduces the mortality, 
the children being more cared for? — I think so. 

4255. I suppose it is impossible that you should 
ever have a member of a dissolute and disreput- 
able character ? — Quite so. 

4256. So that there could hardly ever or never 
be any suspicion of foul play in the case of child 
death in your society ?— None whatever. 

4257. When you said that the sum subscribed 
for was not only for burial, but for incidentals, 
what did you mean by "incidentals"?— The 
doctor and the nurses. 

4258. And for mourning? — Yes, and mourn- 
ing too. 

4259. And anything like a funeral feast? — 
None whatever, there is nothing for that. I 
have a list of a large number of items. 

4260. Eight pounds is a large sum for that, is 
it not ? — No, it is not a large sum. 

4261. Does your society comprise a large area 
both town and country ? — We are not so exten- 
sive in the country ; we are more so in London. 
We have about 30,000 members in London. 

4262. Would there be much difference between 
the burial expenses in the country as compared 
with those in London? — I should say there 
would be very little difference. 

4263. The 8 /. may on the average be supposed 
to cover all their expenses though they must be 
very different, must they not, as between a child 
of five and a child of 10 ? — There is of course a 
difference, and there will be a difference in the 
burial * of it ; the undertaker himself would 
charge more for the elder child, still that would 
not reduce the feeling which exists towards the 

, assistance of one as well as the other. 

4264. Does any part of the subscription of 
your society go towards the doctor for medical 
attendance ? — They have to pay in addition to 
that, they cannot join the sick fund without 
having a medical certificate. 

4265. Then the 8 /. would not be required to 
pay the doctor because that is provided for by 
the extra subscription ? — Yes, where it is taken 
out. 

4266. I thought you said amongst the inci- 
dentals which tne 8 /. covered, was the doctor's 
attendance ? — I will explain that. I said that 
the amount of money which we pay is 8 /., and 
that the amount of money which a person would 

(142.) 
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receive to pay for the funeral, if they had a 
reasonable undertaker who may be able to do 
the matter for a little less than others, that goes 
towards paying for the expense of the doctor 
which they may have incurred during the 
sickness of the child of two or three months, 
or a shorter period if it be so ; the money is 
wholly expended which is received, either upon 
the funeral or including the doctor, for the child. 

4267. I I bought you said there was a sick 
fund? — If the child was connected with the sick 
fund then the doctor would be paid for sepa- 
rately ; but all members do not belong to the 
sick fund, which is voluntary, and I am speaking 
now of the society as a burial society only, as our 
sick fund members are very small in numbers. 

4268. I did not gather whether you stated 
what were the actual expenses of the burial and 
nothing else of a little child of five years old ? — 
That would depend upon the desire of the parent 
to have one or more of the coaches which are 
thought necessary. Rightly or wrongly, and I 
Ihink it is a feeling which exists, not only in the 
working classes, but in a large number of those 
who are above them ; there is always a desire to 
bury a child as decently as possible ; the conse- 
quence is that they do perhaps expend the whole 
of their money, or very nearly so, in the arrange- 
ments for the funeral. 

4269. Even the 8 /. ?— Yes ; even the 8 /. 

4270. You cannot tell us at all what you think 
the minimum expense of burying a child of five 
years old would be ; would it be 2 /. out of the 
8 L ? — In our society it would be fully up to the 
SL I have a list of three or four before me in 
our branch, and the average is about 8 /. 

4271. A good deal of that arises from what 
you would call the very natural desire of having 
a decent funeral ; but it is not actually a neces- 
sary expense ? — Personally I should not like to 
indulge to that extent myself, but then we can- 
not help the feelings of all our members, they 
desire to have as decent a burial as possible, 
thev have great objections to being counected 
with or buried by the parish, very strong objec- 
tions indeed. 

4272. Do you suppose a child of that age could 
be buried for 2 /. ?— I should say not, I should say 
the practical experience of persons familiar with 
the cost of undertaking, in London especially, is 
that there is no sum so low as 2 /. ; it is generally 
from 2 /. 10^. to 2 /. 15 ^. at the lowest. 

4273. Do I understand you to say that this^ 
Bill, if passed, would only restrict your society 
to the limit of 8 /., or have you in your mind any 
other restrictions which would be put upon 
your operations by the Bill ? — The undertaker 
clause having been withdrawn I take it that the 
Bill, as it now stands, would reduce our benefits 
by 2 Z. at a certain age. 

4274. But there is no other restriction that 
you see upon the operations of your society ? — 
As far as I see, none. 

Earl of Selborjie. 

4275. You just now spoke of some instances 
which you had collected and brought vnth you of 
of the actual expenditure upon funerals, should 
you object to put them in ? — I should have no 
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objection whatever ; I produce certain letters 
{producing the same), but I have not tabulated 
them. 

4276. Could you tabulate them ? — I could 
do so. 

4277. How many examples nre there alto- 
gether ? — About six. 

4278. Perhaps you would kindly tabulate them 
and put them in 5^1 will do so. 

At a late period of the day the Witness hands 
in the required tabulation. — The same is as 
follows : — 

United Juvenile Order of Total Abstinent Sons 
of the Phoenix — Cost of Funeral Expenses 
and Incidentals arising therefrom in Six Cases. 





Funeral. 


n^ir^T Various Minor 


Amount of 
Benefit. 




£. *. d. 


£, *. d. 




£. 


1 


4 10 - 


2 6 6 


13 6 


8 


s 

3 


ft 5 - 

7 16 6 


Not known - 


( 


4 half 
benefit. 
8 


4 
5 


8 6- 
8 15 - 


These are given as the entire 
I cost of all expenses. Their 
f ages being between 14 and") 
16 years. , 


8 

8 


6 


6 10 - 


J 


\. 


8 



4279. I understood you in answer to Lord 
Norton to say in effect that the only clause in 
the Bill to which you object is the first ; that is 
the one which limitstheamountof the insurance? 
— So far as 1 have read the Bill now, I think the 
most obnoxious portion of the Bill has been taken 
from it, that is to say, the undertaker clause. 
I take it that several of the incidental portions 
of this Bill will likewise follow Nt\ 2 Clause ; 
that would be natural. 

4280. Whatever is necessarily incidental will 
follow it ?— No doubt. 

4281. Have you then any strong objection to 
a graduated scale such as some of the societies 
have, according to age, without having a jump 
to a very large sum all at once?— No, I see 
no objection personally to it ; I rather approve of 
that scale being adopted. 

Lord Tliring. 

4282. As I understand it, your society includes 
the poorest people in your opinion in London ? — 
The very poorest I believe. 

4283. Tnen with reference to drunkards, I 
presume that one of the objects of your society 
is to reform the drunkards ? — Yes, quite so. 

4284. In your opinion, have you many mem- 
bers who have been originally drunkards? — 
Yes. 

4285. A considerable proportion or not?— A 
very large proportion. 

4286. Therefore, in effect, your society does 
include people who have been previously disso- 
lute ? — It does. 

4287. Then, with reference to the benefits, as 
I understand it, of the penny subscription, half 
goes to the fund for burials and half goes to the 
establishment expenses, as we should call them ? 
Yes. 

4288. I understand you to sav that the fund 
for jour insurances has accumulated to a great 
extent ? — Very largely. 



Lord Thring — continued. 

4289. Do not you think that, with reference 
to the establishment expenses, it is rather heavy 
to have 50 per cent, attributable to establishment 
expenses? — That money, partly goes back as 
presents, as an incentive to the children in carry- 
ing on the work of the society, and partly in 
rent ; a proportion of it is also paid to the secre- 
tary for keeping the accounts. The children 
themselves receive back again that other portion 
of the money with the exception of rent and 
other small expenses. 

4290. Then it is not, strictly speaking, 50 per 
cent, for establishment expenses, but a certain 
portion of it is returned in the shape of presents? 
— Yes, in presents to the lads for their services ; 
they meet weekly, and they are taught i^ soon 
as possible temperance principles, and the various 
moaes of carrying on the work, for which they 
are granted allowances out of this halfpenny, 
which is their own. 

4291. Then you have a sick fund which is 
distinct from the burial fund, which has distinct 
subscriptions ? — Yes. 

4292. But with reference to the burial fund, 
the money is, as far as you know, applied either 
to the burial itself, which may or may not be too 
great, or to the payment of medical expenses in 
cases where they are not subscribers to the sick 
fund?— That is so. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

4293. With reference to the expenses of the 
funeral, the position I gather from you is that a 
child could be buried for a smaller sum than 3 /., 
but that there is such a very strong feeling that 
the child should not be considered as having 
a pauper funeral ; that the parents like to have 
the funeral rather of a higher character? — I 
take that to be the general feeling throughout. 

4294. It is an honourable wish to spend rather 
more money, which is after all their own saving, 
upon the funeral of the child, so that there 
might be no question of its being buried at the 
public exnense ?— That is so. 

4295. oo that it is an honourable feeling which 
leads to what is called a grander funeral than is 
necessary ? — That is so. 

4296. What was the date of the establishment 
of your society ? — February 1 887. 

4297. Has there been a great increase in the 
number of members since then ? — Yes, there has 
been a large increase since then. 

4298. From your intimate knowledge of the 
habits of working people in London, do you find 
that there is a great increase in the habit of 
insuring the children's lives ? — I think so. 

4299. That is one of the signs of the growing 
tendency to thrift ? — I think it is indeed. 

4300. Have you not found that amongst the 
poorest of the poor whom you have had to do 
with in your mission work, there is just as strong 
affection for their children as there is in the 
respectable artizan class ? — It is so. 

4301. It is not poverty or comfort which 
account for more or less anection ? — It is not. 

4302. You would say that unless, their feelings 
were blunted by drink or vice, the poorest of the 
poor have very strong parental feelings ? —They 
have. 

4303. And 
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4303. And make greater sacrifices for their 
children than many in a higher position ? — Yes. 

4304. Supposing it were found that^ blunted 
by drink or \ice, a considerable number of 
parents were led to this crime against their 
children, would you ^ree to some such provisions 
as are in the Bill ? — Whilst my feelings are strong 
against those who would commit evil, I cannot 
conceive that the good should be made to suffer 
for the bad, as there is, I think, a very large 
percentage of the irood over the bad. 

4305. Still you would wish for some power to 
deal with those cases? — Yes, that those should 
be punished. 

4306. You would consider that the number of 
those cases is small as far as your experience 
goes? — Very small. 

4307. I wish to ask you a question with re- 
ference to a suggestion which was made by an 
important witness, that infant insurance should 
be permitted up to 12 months! with this restric- 
tion, that if the child died under 12 months, no 
insurance money should be paid, but that the 
money actually paid should be returned to the 
parent ; would you see any difficulty about adopt- 
ing this plan ? — I presume you mean the money 
they had paid for the 12 months' insurance. 

4308. That the parent should not be able to 
get any advantage, but get his money paid back 
if the child died under 12 months? — I do not 
agree to that. I think that owing to the number 
of disadvantages under which the working 
classes labour, they, generally speaking, cannot 
find the money even to decently bury their dead 
without assistance; what with the high rent 
they have to pay and other things, I do not see 
how they can bury their children in a decent 
manner, without they have assistance ; the effect 
of it would be, as it were, to throw them back 
upon the rates ; because I claim, that we help 
considerably in reducing the rates by our action 
and combination ; I think that would to a very 
large extent, take away the feeling and the 
desire for thrift, the honourable feeRng which 
I think exists among the working classes gener- 
ally; I am speaking now in answer to your 
Lordship's question which I take to be in refer- 
ence to industrial insurance. 

4309. You only insure after five years of age? 
— That is so. 

Earl Beauchamp, 

4310. As I understand it, your objection to 
this Bill generally, is that it tends to discourage 
thrift among the working classes ?— It will do so. 

4311. And that any legislation which dis- 
courages and discredits thrift, would be a great 
injury to the working classes ? — It would. 

4312. You think that cases of evil doing should 
be punished ? — Yes. 

4313. But any legislation which tended to in- 
flict hardship upon the innocent would not be 
the form of punishment that you would propose ? 
— Certainly not. 

4314. May I ask, have you ever had occasion 
to withhold the payment of any insurance money 
in consequence of suspicious circumstances ? — 
None whatever. 

(142.) 
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4315. Therefore you have never been invited 
to ^ve any assistance to any society for investi- 
gating such cases ? — I have not. 

4316. You have said that you would approve 
of a graduated scale of insurance ; would you 
explain why ? — Yes ; this is my own personal 
view. I have been connected with a friendly 
society for upwards of 30 years, and their system 
is by a graduated scale, which is by far the best, 
and my views are therefore in favour of that, but 
a society like ourselves now, are not so far ad- 
vanced, therefore I cannot give you the views of 
our society. 

4317. But I ask you your own personal rea- 
sons for preferrmg a graduated scale ? — Because 
it is more advantageous, and perhaps more just. 

4318. Advantageous to whom ? — To the mem- 
bers, and likewise to the society. 

4319. How is it advantageous to a member? 
— He would pay more in proportion to his 
liability. 

4320. Surely you mean less, because we have 
had it in evidence before the Committee that the 
payment by membei*s remains the same though 
the benefits they receive may be greater? — Now 
I gather what your Lordship means ; vou mean 
with reference to receiving. I was taxing your 
Lordship as meaning paying towards the society. 

4321. I understand you to approve of a 
graduated sode of insurance ; that is to say, the 
payment nhould be graduated according to the 
age ; that is so, is it not ? — It is so in this way : 
that it should not be less than 8 /• 

4322. You would approve of a graduated in- 
surance above that amount, but not below it ? — 
Yes. 

4323. Should that graduated insurance be paid 
for by a higher weekly premium than at present, 
or not ?—!Not at present ; not under our existing 
constitution. 

4324. But you do not contemplate any extra 
legal or illegal payment; you contemplate 
working within the limit of the law ? — Quite so. 

4325. You have told the Committee that you 
have never had to withhold payment in conse- 
quence of suspicious circumstances, therefore, you 
have never had any difficulty with regard to the 
registrar's certificate ? — None whatever. 

4326. That has not happened within your ex- 
perience ? — It has not 

4327. The society with which you are at 
present connected deals only with members above 
the age of five ? — That is so. 

4328. But in your connection with the other 
society, you have mentioned you dealt with 
children of all ages, I suppose ? — No ; but I think 
I had better leave that portion of the evidence to 
those who will be called before you, because they 
will be better prepared to answer it. There are 
very few friendly societies which do take in 
children under five years of age. 

4329. Then your experience has been friendly 
societies as distinguished from collecting societies? 
— Quite distinctly. 

4330. You say friendly societies, as a rule, do 
not take in very young children, but that that 
branch of the business is undertaken by the 
collecting societies ? — That is so. 

C 4331. You 
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Lord Norton. 

4331. You say that the effect of this Bill would 
be to restrict the amount of insurance to 8 /. ; 
how high would you go ? — As high as it id at 
present. 

4332. Would you make it as high as lOZ. 
throughout without any gradation, so that there 
should be 10/., either for a child of five or a 
child of 15; a fixed sum for all? — At present, 
that was our contemplation. 

4333. You would have it 10 L for all ?— Yes. 

Lord Thring. 

4334. Why does your society not insure 
<diildren under five years of age ? — We generally 
take our experience from those who have had 
greater experience than ourselves; and their 
experience is that five years of age is the age at 
which juveniles are not so liable to fall off by 
infantile diseases, and the oonsequence is that it 
is a safe age for us to adopt as a friendly society. 

4335. It is safer for the society ? — Yes. 

4336. But do you, or do you not, disapprove 
of the principle of insurance under five years of 
age ? — No, 1 would rather approve of their being 
insured at birth. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

4S37. I think you said that this insurance did 
not bring any benefit to the subscribers ? — No, 

4338. But in the case of children five years old 
dying, surely there must be some surplus in some 
cases out of the payment of 8 /. ; tlie funeral 
expenses and other expenses would not all come 
to 8 /. ? — ^Rightly or wrongly, it is all expended 
in the fuceral expenses, or ^e incidental expenRes 
connected with the child's illness. 

4339. Supposing the expenses do not come to 
8 /., in what way is the surplus expended ; it is all 
handed over to the parent, I take it ? — Yes ; and 
expended in the way of purchasing decent dress 
for the child or children or for themselves as 
weU. 

4340. Is there any question of a fnneral feast ? 
— None whatever, I most emphatically deny 
that there is anything in the shape of a funeral 
iieast in any diape or form amongst our 
members. 

4341. I think you stated that the society in 
some cases conduct the funerals for the parents ; 
is that so ? — They do sometimes. 

4342. The society is quite ready to do so in 
the carte of a parent wishing it ? — Yes, they are. 

4343. In that case does the society expend 
money tor the parents ? — No, they only add to it 
for the purpose of conducting the funeral ; it is 
extra money given to them by those attending 
or assisting in the burial. 

4344. Do the nicrabers attend in these cases ? 
— Tes, they do. 

4345. Does your society, althou&h you do not 
insure children under the age of five, ever give 
assistance to ntembers of the society whose chil- 
dren may die under that Kgt ? — ^They do not. 

4346. Do you know whether any members of 
your society are members of industrial societies ; 
do they insure with industrial societies, their 
children under five years of age ? — Personally I 
cannot say, but T think they do. 



Chairman. 

4347. You have given evidence in which I 
think, we all concur, that your society tends very 
much, and desires to tend to the cultivation of 
thrift amongst the working <)lasse8 ; now is it 
yoQT opinion that a very great expenditure upon 
a funeral is a thrifty thing ? — That is not my 
perscmal opinion, 

4348. I gathered as much from your evidence 
that you yourself think we all of us spend too 
much money upon funerals ? — Yes. 

4349. You would not say that a person saving 
up money for some time, for the purpose of 
spending it in an unthrifty way when he has ^ 
it all together in a lump, is really praotismg 
thrift ; he is spending his money very wastefoll v, 
is he not ? — In the form in which your liordship 
puts it, but I cannot see how this will agree wi^ 
our view of carrying out the work of the burial 
portion ; you put it in rather a peculiar way ; if 
a man saves up his money for the purpose of 
making use of it in any other than a proper way 
he would certainly be doing wrong. 

4350. I was speaking not of an improper way 
but of an unthrifty way, indicating an unnee- 
cessai-y expenditure. I think you agreed tluut 
we all of us spend too much upon funerals ? — 
Yes. 

4^1. Ifamansared up money in order to 
spend too much upon a funeral he is not putting 
the money to a thrifty use, he might put it to a 
better use might be not ? — But he does iiot save 
it up for that purpose in the form in whidi you 
express it, he would not get the benefit if he did 
not combine with others, it is the combinatioii 
with others which gives him these benefits. 
Were a man to save by himself he could not save 
sufiicient to got a decent funeral, it is only the 
combination with others which enables him to 
do so. 

4352. He invests his money at a penny a week 
with you in order to get 8 /. in the mid. We 
will call it investing, if a man invests money from 
week to week in order that ut the end of a cer- 
tain period he may have a lump sum and then 

rnds it wastefully he is ]K>t really learning 
ft, ifi he? — That is entirely a matter of 
opinion. 

4353. But your proposal to add 2 /. to your 
benefit beyon the 8 /. is solely for the funeral ? — 
Yes, 

4354. Adding 2 /. to that would give 10 /. ?— 
Yes ; making up the amount which the present 
law allows. 

4355. Although you consider a wasteful ex- 
penditure upon a funeral undesirable, do you 
think it desirable to increase the expenditure 
upon the funeral from 8 /. to 10 i ?— My point 
is that they do not spend the whole amoimt of 
the money on the funeral, but it gives ^a&m a 
sum of money which enables them to pav the 
doctor, and the nurses where they have them. 

4356. But I tiiought you said that the money 
was required in order to give a handsome 
funeral, ?— I did not say that the money was re- 
quired in order to give a haadaome fnneral ; I 
said a decent foner^ 

4357. I think you said that the doctors and 
other expenses would be so great as only to leave 

sufficimt 
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CJiairman — coiitioued. 

sufficient margin to give a decent funeral?-*- 
That is eo. 

4358. You stated that you would have no ob* 
jection to persons guilty of wilful neglect being 
punished ? — No. 

4359. But when tbey were punished it would 
be after the commission of this wilful cruelty 
and neglect ? — That is so. 

4360. Meanwhile there mi^ht be a great deal 
of very horrible cruelty although the persons 
who commit it might afterwards, or some of 
them, be punished ; do you not think that it is 
desirable if it can be done that legislation 
should tend to prevent crime as well as to punish 
it?— Yes. 

4361. Any provisions in a Bill which tended 
to ] ire vent crime would if they were not unjust 
and unreasonable in themselves have your ap- 
proval ?— Yes. 

4362. Then it would be desirable not only to 
punish wilful cruelty to children but to prevent 
it?— Yes. 

4363. Would you then say that depriving 
innocent people of a certain part of the privileges 
which they now enjoy, is unfair, even if it is in 
order to prevent a supposed crime ; you would 
not consent ^that innocent parties should suffer 
any diminiUion of their rights and privileges 
even although that diminution could be shown to 
tend strongly in the direction of preventing 
crime ?— For the simple reason that I do not see 
that there is any percentage <^ crime which 
sufficiently warrants us in having an Act whicli 
would, to a large extent, bear bunlensomely u[)on 
those who are thrifty, and likewise well disposed 
and well inclined. 

4364. Your idea is thut there is not a 
sufficient amount of crime to warrant legislation ? 
— That is 80. 

4365. But assuming that there were a suffici- 
ent amount of crime to warrant it, you would not 
say that the innocent might not and ou^rht not 



to give up Home of their privilej^es to prevent 
?— Kit -- . ' 

should. 



crime ? 



were sufficient I would say they 
4366. You probably remember two or three 



Ckairwuan — continued. 

years ago a great deal ol sensation was created 
in the country in the oase of marine insurance ; 
owners of shipe were accused of sending ships to 
sea in a very shocking condition, and destroying 
human lives in order to make money ; but I am 
sure you would not say that was the case with 
the great majority of shipowners ? — I sliould say 
not. 

4367. Nevertheless it was proposed that the 
Legislature should to enact certain restrictions 
upon marine insurance with the view of preventing 
the minority committing crime ; would you say 
that was an injustice or a wrong to the great 
majority of respectable shipowners ?— So far as 
my knowledge extends of that matter, I should 
say no. 

4368. And you woukl think it would have 
been creditable for the decent and respectable 
shipowners to have said, We do eujoy these 
rights and privileges at present; but we find 
tlmt the enjoyment of them tends to crime, there- 
fore we willingly submit to the restriction, that 
would have been to their credit if they had said 
it? -Yes. 

4369. Would it not be also very much to tlie 
credit of the respectable working classes if it 
could be shown that certain restrictions prevented 
crime to say, We accept those restrictions for 
the sake of preventing crime ? — Yes, if it could 
be shown. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

4370. Have you paid any particular attention 
to the question of marine insurance, and do you 
know how far the statements that were made 
about shipowners some years ago in the public 
newspaiicrs were correct?— This is a question 
whicfi comes upon me somewhat by surprise, and 
perhaps I should really have to wors up my 
memory to refer to a number of things that have 
occurred ; I know there were a great number of 
ships which did not sail out of London and other 
ports in a fair condition. 

4371. Your recollection is rather vague upon 
the subject? — Yes, at present. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Mr. M. J. CUNNINGHAM, is called in ; and Examined, as follows : 



Chainncni, 

4372. You are Secretary to the London In- 
dustrial Co-operative Clothing Manufacturing 
Society ? — I am. 

4373. You attend here as deputed from a 
meeting of deletes of the working classes 
which met, 1 thmk, last week in Farringdon 
Hall?— That is so. 

4374. You have certain statements to make on 
their behalf. You state as regards yourself 
that you have had more than 20 years' practical 
experience and knowledge as a collector, agent, 
and superintendent of agents, and as secretary of 
a friendly society ?— That is so. 

4375. May I ask what you mean by a friendly 
society? — A friendly society is net exactly a 
company : it is established under an Act of 
Parliament, the Friendly Societies Act. 

(142.) 



CAciirmf/n— continued. 

4376. Was this friendly society of which you 
were secretary what is commonly called a col- 
lecting or commercial society ? — It has a broader 
meaning than that; the one I was connected 
with was a collecting eoeiety, but there are an 
immense number, some thousands of others 
which are not collecting societies, but are friendly 
societies, such as the Foresters, the Odd Fellow? 
and so on. 

4377. Which was yours? — Mine was a col- 
lecting society. 

4378. What was its name ? — The London and 
Kent United Friendly Society, registered with 
the late Mr. Tidd Pratt. 

4379. You did employ collectors and agents? 
—Yes. 

4380. Were they paid by percentage upon the 
c c 2 sums 
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Chairman — continued. 

Bums they obtained ? — They were paid by com- 
mission, and partly by a small salary. 

4381. Are you able to inform the Committee 
what was the number of annual policies you had ? 
—At the commencement of a society, of course 
the number of policies issued is small, but as it pro- 
gresses the numbers then progress in proportion, 
and ^ery rapidly in proportion too, because the 
name of the society becomes more known amongst 
people. 

4382. Does the society with which you were 
connected exist still ?— Iso. 

4383. How long is it since it ceased to exist ? 
— About 20 years ago. 

4384. Your experience then dates back 20 
years ? — It dates back anterior to that. 

4385. But it is not later than that ? — It is not 
later than that. 

4386. And you cannot tell the Committee at 
all what the amount of business the society did 
was ? — I could not say now, because it has been 
amalgamated with another friendly society. 

4387. From your experience and knowledge 
of it, you could not tell the Committee how much 
of it turned over every year in the way of pre- 
miums ? — I think at the time I ceased when the 
society had been transferred, the number of 
policies issued was about 5,000. 

' 4388. I presume the payments in the society 
were made weekly ? — Yes. they were made 
weekly. 

4389. Were they made on a scale such as the 
Prudential and other societies have now ? — On 
a similar scale. 

4390. Where did your society principally 
work?— In London the chief office was; but we 
had branch offices, that is to say agencies, in 
very many of the principal towns all over 
England. 

Lord Thring. 

4391. Your society was anialgamated with 
another society 20 years ago ? — It was. 

4392. What was that society?- The In- 
tegrity. 

Chairman, 

4393. The next statement you make is, that 
you believe certain statements made are untrue 
and slanderous, as applied to the industrial 
classes, who would be mainly affected should this 
Bill become law ; what are the allegations 
which you regard as untrue and slanderous ? — 
I regard it that if legislation is made under this 
bill, it will affect the working classes very much; 



Chairman — continued. 

the fact that legislation being attempted under the 
Bill would imply that there was a necessity for 
it ; and I do not believe there is. 

4394, That is not an answer to my question. 
You state in your proof that certain statements 
were made. By whom were those statements 
made, and what were they ? — I have read them in 
newspapers. 

4396. If you have read them, of course you 
can quote them ; what were they, and by whom 
were they made? — I think it was an extract 
from an article which appeared in the " Con- 
temporary Review," by the Rev. Mr. Waugh, 
and the newspaper in making a comment upon 
that nrticle, stated that it was a horrible thing 
that this state of things should exist in the 
nineteenth century. 

4396. What you mean to say, is that some 
newspaper said, that the things described by 
Mr. Waugh were horrible things ; do you know 
what Mr. Waugh said; could you mention any 
allegations? — i must confess 1 did not read the 
article ; but I have read comments in the news- 
papers. 

4397. At the meeting you attended how many 
delegates were present ? — Somewhere about 40. 

4398. At this meeting a resolution wa^^ passed ; 
were you present? — I was. 

4399. "You appear here in support of a resolu- 
tion which is to this effect : ** That this meeting 
solemnly protests again the sweeping, untrue, and 
slanderous statements made in the House of Lords 
and elsewhere"; ui)on what grounds do vou 
support that resolution? — I have seen leamng 
articles in the newspapers, and 1 have seen com- 
ments in smaller paragraphs, and the public mind 
has been impressed from the newspapers that 
such statements emanated from the House of 
Lords. 

4400. Then that is all the evidence you can 
give in support of your resolution ; have you 
anything beyond newspaper paragraphs which 
you can adduce ? — The public mind is impressed 
that they are correct. 

4401. Have you anything beyond the impres- 
sion upon the public mmd to produce. The public 
mind is not alwavs right in its impressions ; can 
you give any dennite statement; can you prove 
anything; have you anything further to say 
upon the subject? — So far as I can interpret the 
public mind, they are impressed that such a 
feeling has been manifested in the House of 
Lords. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered^ — That this Committee be adjourned to Friday next, at Twelve o'clock. 
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LORDS PRESENT 



Earl Spencer. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

Karl Beauchamp. 

Earl of Selborne. 

Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 



Lord Ker {Marquess of Lothian), 

Lord POLTIMORE. 
Lord EiNNAIRD. 

Lord Norton. 
Lord Thring. 



The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH, in the Chair. 



The Chairman hands in the two following 
letters : — 

" Infant Life Protection, 
Guildhall, Nottingham, 
'' Sir, 20 February 1890. 

'^ I have this morning received a copy of the 
Infant Life Protection Bill brought in oy your- 
self and Mr. Stuart- Wortley. 

" Enclosed I send you a copy of a letter written 
by me in December last to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, at the instance of my health com- 
mittee, pointino; out the need for legislation with 
regard to the insurance of children. 

" It seems to me that clauses to deal with this 
matter might be appropriately inserted in the 
above Bill, and my committee will be glad if you 
will take the question into consideration. 

" I am, &c. 
(signed) ** Samuel George Johnson ^ 
" Town Clerk. 
" To Her Majesty's Secretary of State 
for the Home Department." 

" Town Clerk's Department, 
Guildhall, Nottingham, 
"Sir, 11 December 1889. 

" I AM requested by my health committee to ask 
you to call the serious attention of your Board to 
•A great and growing evil, viz., the insurance of 
the lives of young children. 

" Some notice of this has been taken in the recent 
Act for the protection of children, by which the 
penalty for wilful neglect is doubled where the 

f)er8on having charge of the child has insured its 
ife. 

** A bad case has recently occurred here, and 
proceedings have been taken under the Act, and 
both parents imprisoned. One child died and 
was found to be msured as well as other children, 
who had been all shamefully neglected. 

" It appears to be the custom with the insurance 
companies not to require medical examination 
where the amount insured does not exceed 50 /. ; 

(142.) 



and the result is that children who are weakly or 
actually seriously ill are often insured, and^ no 
care taken of them, and no medical assistance 
obtained, and in the case before mentioned the 
children are frequently wilfully neglected. 

" The views taken by parents of the question of 
insurance may be gathered from the following 
facts : A woman living in this town was recently 
asked by a medical man why the only child 
insured was one who was ill and delicate. The 
reply was, ' Why the others are well and strong; 
why should I insure them ? ' 

^^ I am credibly informed that this is not an 
isolated case, but represents the feeling of many 
parents of the poorer classes who insure their 
children. 

" My committee sugsrest that your Board should 
introduce into Parliament a Bill — 

" 1. To make it compulsory on the insurance 
company to give the local authority public 
notice of the insurance of every child of 
tender years, and of any change of resi- 
dence. 

" 2. To make it compulsory to give full 
particulars to the local authority of the death 
of everv child a certain time before an;y 
money is paid over, that the local authority 
may nave time to make inquiries. 

" 3. To confer on the local authority and 
their officers, including sanitary inspectors 
and police, authority to enter any house in 
which any insured child is kept or has died, 
for the purpose of makin^: inquiries and 
ascertaining such information as may be 
necessary as to the condition of such child. 
" I enclose a copy report of the case. 
" My committee will be glad to hear that your 
Board will take the matter into consideration. 
" I am, &c. 
(signed) " Samuel George Johnson, 
« Town Clerk. 
" To the Secretary, Local Government Board, 
Whitehall, London, S.W." 
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Mk. JOHN EDWARD CLEVELAND, is again called in ; and further Examined. 



The previous evidence of this Witness having 
been read in his presence, — 

Chairman . 

4402. Will you inform the Committee in 
what i)08ition you a|)pear before them now sub- 
sequently to this Conference of the friendly 
societies ; do you now represent that Conference? 
— Yes ; and by a resolution of the Conference 
two other friendly societies have had represen- 
tatives elected in conjunction with myself. 

Lord Thring, 

4403. Is there any resolution making the ap- 
pointment ? — This is the resolution : *' That the 
corresponding Secretary of the National Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows ; Mr. T.B. Stead, 
rermanent Secretary of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters; and Mr. Thomas Walton, Senior 
Director of the Manchester Unity of Friendly 
Societies, are elected on behalf of this Conference 
to appear before the House of Lords' Committee 
in reference to the Children's Life Assurance 
Bill," 

Earl of Harrowby. 

4404. Might I ask if that is in answer to a 
formal invitation sent by this Committee to the 
Conference ; did the Conference receive a formal 
invitation from this Committee ? — Ye*. 

4405. Therefore in consequence of a direct 
invitation from the Conwailtee delegates are sent 
.to this Committee from the Conference ? — 1 es. 



Lord Thring, 
4406. Of whom you are one ?- 
Chairman, 



-Yes. 



4407. Representing your Order and certain 
other Orders? — Yes. 

4408. The Committee wish to be clearly in- 
formed first, whether you appear here as dele- 
gated from this Conference, and secondly, whether 
the two other gentlemen also appear as delegated 
from this Conference, and thirdly, whether all 
three appear in consequence of a letter of invita- 
tion addressed by this Committee to the Confer- 
ence ? — ^That is so. 

4409. You have heard your evidence read ; 
would you kindly take it up at the point at 
which the shortliand writer's notes leave off, un- 
less you wish to go back upon anything that is 
stated there ; do you present any resolutions to 
the Committee as passed by the Conference ?-— 
I do. 

4410. Perhaps you will kindly read them ? — 
" That this Conference representing, the affiliated 
orders and friendly benefit societies protests 
against the prohibitive provisions of the Bishop 
of Peterborough's Bill relating to insurances on 
the lives of cnildren being made applicable to 
our orders ond societies, cither as regards the age 
of those insured or the amount to be insured, such 
provisions being in the opinion of this meeting, 
an unwarranted and unsupported attachmert of 
suspicion against our societies." I may mention 
that there were 20 societies represented by 33 



C%i22rOTa7i —continued. 

reprefientatiTee, the number of members whom 
they represented amounting to 2,199,178, and 
the capital represented by them being 15,100,860 /. 
There was an unanimous expression of opinion 
from those who spoke at the meeting as to the 
provisions of your Bill being completely inap- 
plicable to our societies, inasmuch as we believe 
that the privileges we now enjoy covered by the 
provisions of the Act of I Parliament, cannot be 
in any way abused by the affiliated orders or 
friendly benefit societies ; that is to say, that no 
case of infanticide has been proved a^inst any 
of our societies, and from figures, which I will ask 
you to listen to, I think it will be clear to you 
that so far as I have been able to provide you 
with information upon this point a very low- 
death-rate indeed exists amongat the children 
who belong to us. I have here, my Lord, some 
returns given by 13 affiliated friendly societies; 
the nun»ber of members contained in them are 
218,652, the coital is 192,484/. I have only 
the death-rate in four of those orders possibly in 
consequence of the fact that just at this time of 
the year the returns are being ct»mpiled by the 
varioufi corresponding secretaries, but those four 
societies contain 126,642 members, and the death- 
rate of 623, which is the figure, is not a half per 
cent, upon that number. 

4411. May I usk whether this 126,642 includes 
both adults and children, or children only ? — 
They are children only, under 16 years of age. 

Earl Beauckamp. 

4412. When you "say the "death-rate," you 
mean the actual number of deaths, do you not? — 
That is the actual number of deaths ; but the 
death-rate would be under a half per cent. 

Ckairvian, 

4413. Is that the death-rate per cent, or per 
thousand ? — Per cent. The Bill makes no classi- 
fication as to its applicabilitv. If it were passed 
in its present form a part of the business that we 
have lately been giving very great attention to 
would be considerably hampered. In the first 
place, the insurance of the children of members, 
a principle which has been instituted in the 
affiliated orders recently to a greater extent 
than it has been in any other previous part of 
their history, wt)uld be prevented, supposing that 
any limitation of age beyond what we now enjoy 
was enforced against us. I know that in some 
of the societies of this particular character of 
which I am speaking, the members will insure 
their children amongst themselves at the earliest 
age. Others will, by the direction of their 

feneral rules, suggest a time of three months ; 
ut it is being generally accepted as a very wise 
provision that tiie membere snould be permitted 
to insure their children at the earliest age. We 
are aware that infanticide in some cases has been 
i;roved, but probably not in any greater degree, 
in proportion to other crime, than circum- 
stances in the courts generally prove ; and we 

believe 
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Chahmtm — continued. 

beliere that the excessive infantile mortality is 
not due to % desire of the working classes to 
put aside their children. We believe that, irre- 
spective of insurance, the idle and the dissolute 
will endeavour to get rid of the incubus. So 
long as this condition of things exists we feel 
that it is unnecessary that the Friendly Societies 
Act should be in any way amended to limit the 
freedom which we now possese, and that we 
should not be prevented from induing in those 
courses of thrift and j)rovidence which are abso- 
lutely necessary to the existence of the working 
classes of this country, so long as nothing is 
brought home to our doors lo incriminate us. 
We believe that infantile mortality is due to 
many reasons, to the fact of insanitary dwellings, 
congested districts, the absence of parental care, 
to the fact that the mother has to attend, in large 
centres of industry, in a factory, and is also at 
work in a factory during pr^nancy which will 
produce unhealthy children; the experience 
of infantile mortality wherever it has been 
excessive has generally been brought home 
to these particular facts. The sums of money, 
supposing that greater, precautions were taken 
by the refpstrars in the future, are totally apiurt 
from the inducement to murder. Your Lord- 
ships have had evidence before you that it will 
take a certain sum of money to bury a child, and 
I can assure you that in many cases, especially 
in Manchester, the undertake!: does not receive 
sufficient, relying upon the insurance money to 
bury the child, and that the insurance money is 
geneitilly handed over to the undertaker and a 
settled Dili given before the corpse is taken out 
of the bouse; so that the statements with 
reference to the drinking and levities of such a 
character which undoubtedl}', where they occur, 
are to be regretted, are not borne out ; those 
things do not nappen in the majority of instances ; 
nor is it possible to attach them to the funerals 
of the working classes of this country with 
reference to their children. If we could get rid 
of the peculiar feeling created by custom amongst 
the working clashes with reference to " respect- 
able funerals,'* I do not think that even then 
there would be any balance between what a 
parent might generally receive on the d^ath of 
nis child and the expenditure. If this insumnce 
principle is in any way interfered with, or if you 
phce a limit on the age, especially at about 12 
months, the poor rates of large centres will un- 
doubtedly be considerably increased, and that 
independence, which the working classes of this 
country so much value, will be seriously sapped ; 
and you will either require to have recourse to 
the old principle of taking round the hat, as it 
were, which now has come to be looked upon as 
a disgrace in their social lives ; or recourse must 
be had to other equally undesirable means. The 
Post Office Savings Bank has also been sug- 
gested as a means whereby the difficulty might 
be overcome. Now, to make provision to bury 
a child at an expense of 2 l. 10 s. by saving a 1 </, 
per week in this way, it would take 600 weeks 
or over 11 years to make it ; how is it posrible 
that that sum of money at the ordinary rate 
of infd utile mortality in a iar^ centre could 
be saved ? An unfortunate incident would arise, 
(142.) 
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when the money would be required, and there 
would not be sufficient to bury the child ; it is 
only by the principle of co-operation in friendly 
societies, the accumulation or reserves, and the 
production of interest, that those liabilities per 
cent, can be met; therefore it is in conseauence 
of having started this principle, and being at 
this moment in a fair way to carry it to a 
suecessftd issue as regards the insurance of 
the children of the woi*king classes of this 
country, that we think that this Bill would be a 
serious interference. It is possible that some 
suggestion is desirable upon this particular 
matter. If the criminal law of the country is 
not sufficient, let it be made so to those against 
whom crime is proved ; but the societies repre- 
sented at the Conference were undoubtedly in 
favour of insurance being effected amongst our- 
selves at birth, if we think fit. It might be de- 
sirable that a limit of insurance money be 
imposed ; it might also be desirable that the 
children under 12 months of age should not be 
insured in more than one office, and that a child 
under that age should not be insured in an un- 
registered society. T had occasion to attend for 
a policy of insurance at the Cheetham Town 
Hall, near Manchester, some time ago, to identify 
a man as belonging to one of our branches, it 
being registered before the registrar, and whilst 
in the room a person applied for a certificate to 
procure the money from an insurance society. 
The registrar of course asked for the card and 
the rules, and found that the society was not 
registered. I thought it was a very interesting 
case, and I waited to make some further in- 
quiries by the aid of the man who was with 
me, and I found there were three policies on this 
life for an amount which was very much above 
what I consider should be at the use of some 
people for the burial of their children. That is 
a case in point: this life was insured in three 
unregistered offices. 

4414. And could you state what was the total 
amount of the sum insured for ? — I could not ; 
it was, I tiiink, something under 10 /. ; but it was 
a very young child. 

4415. Under five years of age, I suppose?— 
Yes^ it was that fact which struck me. Ther^ is 
ft very great feeKng upon this i)oint, that if th^re 
is any alteration of the Act of Parliament it should 
be in our cases in the direction of the assimilation 
of the age at which a child may be entered iu 
all societies. A society registered previously to 
the passing of the Act of 1875, may take in 
children at birth, whilst ourselves, in the manage- 
ment of our societies throughout the kingdom, 
are absolutely not permitted to take in the 
general public into them, being restricted at the 
present moment solely to the children of mem- 
bers for insurance at the earliest age. 

4416. Do I understand you to say that in the 
juvenile societies of your society you only take 
in children of three years of age and upwards ? 
—Yes. 

4417. Do 1 gather that is a r^ulati(m of yofir 
own, or in obedience to an enactment of Parlia- 
ment ? — That is in direct touch with the provi- 
sions of the Act of Parliament. Tliat Act which 
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permits us to take children over three years of 
age, and to insure for benefits in sickness and 
death, also permits us to establish what is called 
a Children of Members' Insurance Fund, and my 
order admits them at three months ; but it is to 
be amended by the resolution of the annual 
meeting, and made one month, and we further 
desire permission to insure the children of the 
public. The benefits which we assure for 13 
monthly payments of a penny, from which we 
only permit the sum of 15 per cent, to be deducted 
for management expenses, are as follows : After 
thejr have been members three months they are 
entitled to 30 #. ; after one year from the date 
of insurance they are entitled to 2 /. 

4418. Could you say how much after six 
months ; have you any scale for six months ? — 
They would then take 2 /. 

4419. It is 30*. for three months, 2 /. for six 
months ; and for a year, what is it ? — It is the 
same up to 12 months ; after a membership of 
three months 30«., and thence to the limit of 
12 months 2 Z., and after 11 years' membership 
8 /. The principle that we desire to inculcate 
amongst the societies is one similar to that ; and 
it would be preferable, if we were permitted to 
do so, in consequence of the fact that our 
members themselves manage these societies 
We designate them " agents " or " collectors " 
to conform to the Act of Parliament, but we do 
not pay them excepting some small acknowledg- 
ment which may be voted quarterly for what 
might be considered an out-of-pocket expense for 
visiting parents and seeing the children who 
desire to oe insured ; our societies are managed 
particularly in the interests of members and not 
of the officials. 

Earl Spencer. 

4420. I understood you to say there was some 
Act of Parliament which prevented your insuring 
children under three years old ; now you have 
been giving us various rates that you give, say 
three months, 30*.; up to 12 months, 2 /. ; up to 
11 years, 8/.; these appear to be inconsistent 
with the first two items ? — You understand those 
are two distinct societies; ihat in our juvenile 
societies we cannot take a member under three 
years of age ; that is particularly laid down in the 
Act of Parliament, but we are permitted to form 
what are called Children of Members' Insurance 
Funds, by which we may take them in at the 
earliest age we think fit ; they are two distinct 
classes of insurance societies. 

Chaii man, 

4421. I think you do not mean two distinct 
societies, but two distinct branches of your 
society ? — Two distinct characters of the society. 

4422. But they are both what we may call 
"Odd Fellows":— Yes. 

Lord Thrinff, 

4423. They are formed under different Acts of 
Parliament? — No. Under different sections of 
the Act of Parliament, Sections 8 and 15. 

4424. But are they distinct in law? — Yes; 
the Act of Parliament will not permit us to take 
in children of the public for insurance. 



Earl Beauchamp. 

4425. How long must a member be enrolled 
before his child is eligible to come into the 
Children's Insurance Fund ? — Three months in 
our society, and I think that principle is generally 
extant in most societies. 

Earl of Selbome. 

4426. What Act of Parliament was it that you 
mentioned?— The Act of 1875. 

4427. You mean the General Friendly 
Societies' Act ?— Ye-^. 

Earl Spencer. 

4428. Is that the one which prevented your 
insuring children under three years of age ? — 
Yes, except the children of members. 

Lord Thriny. 

4429. Then what is the Act which enables 
you to insure children of members under three 
years of age ? — The same Act. 

4430. But you told the Committee they were 
formed under different Acts ? — Under different 
sections. Ail the business of friendly societies 
derives its impulse from the Act of 1875 and its 
subsecjuent amendments, and is guided by those 
conditions. 

Chairman^ 

4431. Would it be in one of the subsequent 
amendments to the Act that the clause you refer 
to, which permits you to insure children at three 
months or one (nonth. would be found ; would jou 
refer us to the section ? — No, with reference to 
the juvenile societies, it is Section 15, Sub-section 
8 (a) : " Societies and branches consisting wholly 
of members of any age under 16 years, but ex- 
ceeding three years, may be allowed to register 
under this Act, subject to such regulations as 
may be made in that behalf;" the insurance of 
children of members under Section 8. The other 

Eart of the Act refers to the admission of mem- 
ers into the parent society and the limits. 

4432. As I understand, you say there are two 
descriptions of the society which are formed under 
different sections of the same Act ? — Yes. 

4433. Then I understand you to sav that in 
one description of these societies, whicn I think 
you oallea the children of members insurance 
society, you can insure children under three 
years of age ? — Yes. 

4434. But that under the other section which 
you read, the 15th, you cannot? — That is so. 

4435. Then what is the difference between 
those two societies ?— In the juvenile society over 
three years we take in the general public outside 
our own members ; but the children of members' 
insurance is confined to the business implied by 
the distinctive title ; it is confined to the children 
of members solely. 

4436. What you mean is that you are allowed 
to insure the children of members of that your 
societies under certain conditions, under three 
years of age ? — Yes. 

4437. But Ihen you also become what you 
may call an outside general insurance societjr ; 
if you perform that description of general in- 
surance, 
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surance, then you cannot insure any child except 
he is three years of age ? — No. 

4438. The general public society may be 
termed a branch of tlie parent society, may it 
not ? — Not a branch at present, in the affiliated 
orders, in consequence of the fact that we do not 
wish to mix up the " Juvenile " with the *' Parent" 

4439. But could you by law ? — Yes, we could 
by law under the same management ; they are 
under the same management now. 

4440. I am not yet quite clear as to these two 
different forms or conditions of insurance. You 
have informed the Committee that you not only 
admit to the benefits of your insurance, children 
of members : but under certain conditions, and 
under a certain clause of the Act of Parliament, 
the general public ; are you then as regards the 
outside . public, what may be called a general 
insurance society ? — No, only by establishing a 
general insurance society of members over three 
years of age and under 2 1 , we can admit the 
general public, not in the other case. 

4441. That is the point I want to ascertain 
clearly from you, whether those stricter con- 
ditions, which prevent your assuring children 
under three, apply to the general insurance of 
the public, as distinguished from your insurance 
of children of your own members under the 
other branch ? — No. 

4442. Then so far as you are a society, acting 
generally for the public, you are, under a par- 
ticular clause of the Act of Parliament, now 
within the three years' limit? — Yes. If our 
policy of insurance was more generally adopted 
we should have greater supervision over the 
insured, in consequence of being in close contact 
with the parents. Now they have generally to 
be introduced by a member, and inquiry is made 
as to the character of the parents, and, in some 
cases, as to the health of the children, before they 
are admitted. 

4443. When you say inquiry as to the character 
of the parents, do you mean the general public, 
or the parents of the children insuring under 
that section you have referred to ? — That state - 
ment applies both to the general public and to 
the children of members. Both of the societies, 
or their principles, are managed by members of 
the parent order. The management is not de- 
puted to any stranger, consequently, knowing 
each parent, and having some knowledge of the 
children, it would be almost impossible for any 
infanticide to take place under such supervision : 
for if it did it would be impossible to cloak it. 
That is to say, there would be no possibility of 
their recovering the money. 

4444. I think I understood you to say, that if 
infanticide occurred in connection with any 
member connected with your society, the circum- 
stances of your society are such, and the care 
you exercise is such, that it would be impossible 
to conceal the act of infanticide ? — Yes ; and if 
at the present moment there is any doubt exist- 
ing in the mind of ihe public as to the prevalence 
of infanticide, the principles we have established 
we believe are the very best that it is possible to 
surround questions of this character with. If it 
were possible by any recommendation or other- 
wise that the affiliated friendly societies and all 

(142.) 
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the friendly benefit societies of this county where 
registered, were permitted to have a free hand in 
this direction, I am satisfied that all suspicion 
would be set at rest in the course of very few 
years in consequence of the complete success 
which has followed our efforts since we have 
established the juvenile societies. 

4445. You speak of your societies having a 
" free hand" in this direction ; would you kindly 
explain what you mean ? — I omitted to say that 
we think we should be permitted to enter a child 
at any age. 

4446. You think it would be desirable that 
this restriction of the three years limit which 
operates against your society should be repealed ? 
— Yes ; and also that that portion of the Act 
which only permits us to insure our children 
amongst ourselves, should be repealed, and then 
we could admit the general public ; in fact, as 
far as I am able to gather from inquiries made 
in the district surrounding a neighbourhood like 
Berwick-on-Tweed, the societies in which the 
children have been previously insured are losing 
their insurances and they are registering in the 
Foresters and Oddfellows of the neighbourhod. 
An institution connected with my own society, 
which has only been established a little over 12 
months' (their rules were registered on the 10th 
May 1889), started with a juvenile membership 
of something under 50. I cannot remember the 
exact number at this moment, but they now have 
nearly 500 members. 

4447. Is this in Berwick-on-Tweed ? — In Ber- 
wick-on-Twei»,d and the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, so that you will see that the feeling of the 
people, the feeling (^f security, is extending 
towards us. I do not know that I have anything 
more to say, except to press upon the Committee 
the desirability of the terms of the resolution ot 
the conference, that we do not desire to be inter- 
fered with in any way ; we believe the present 
Act is all sufficient tor our requirements, with 
the exception I have mentioned, and that the 
suspicions which have been supported probably 
in rather an indifferent manner, to my mind, 
before this Committee, so far as the assertions 
have gone, are not borne out in any way with 
reference to our orders. 

4448. Is there anything else you would like 
to add to your evidence ? — No. 

4449. You have drawn a distinction, the force 
of which I fully admit, and have always admitted, 
between your affiliated societies and what are 
commonly called commercial and collecting 
societies ? — Yes. 

4450. I think you have hardly done full justice 
to your societies yet in bringing out all the 
points of difference which are in your favour. 
Would you state distinctly to the Committee 
what are the points in which you think your 
affiliated societies essentially di6Per from those 
other societies I have spoken of? — I have pur- 
posely avoided making any comparative remark, 
but as you ask me the question I must do so. 
The collecting societies are not managed in the 
first instance in any particular locality in the 
same way as a juvenile branch is, or a children 
of members' insurance fund. The members of a 
collecting society have rarely or never any 
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opportunity of attending a meeting of the society. 
The affiliated orders in nearly every instance do 
make provision for either a half yearly or 
annual meeting of the parents and guardians at 
which they may be present and discuss the 
bu^ness of the previous year, the accounts, and 
other matters. The expenses of management 
are distinctly different in amount as between 
the two principles. In ours, as I read to your 
Lordships, from the rule, we do not permit 
more than 15 per cent, to be taken for manage- 
ment, and that must include everything, salaries, 
books, and rent ; whereas it is well known 
from various publications that the manage- 
ment expense of other societies is very much in 
excess of that. Whatever profit there is or 
would accumulate in our societies, would remain 
in the general fund, and would be used either in 
enhancing the value of the benefits or in the 
reduction of the contributions, providing that after 
a valuation had been made it disclosed a surplus ; 
the members manage this themselves, and there 
are no strangers to the members engaged in any 
of the offices. Our societies are generally 
established at our own doors in connection with 
the lodge, but in all cases of juvenile branches in 
connection with our own society, and I believe 
in the majority of other societies, they are 
carried on outside the place ; the main lodges 
are generally held in public-houses, but the 
juvenile lodges are generally held in a school- 
room ; consequently, therefore, they are in touch 
with each other, and any abuse can be stopped ; 
whereas in the case of societies, not friendly 
societies, tlie members have not that oppor- 
tunity. 

4451. You mean in what are termed collect- 
ing societies ? — Yes. 

4452. Those are the points of difference that 
there are between you? — Yes, those are the 
principal points of difference. 

4453. 1 think you have omitted one difference. 
Do not you make some inquiry into the characters 
of those whom you would admit to your society, 
before you admit them? — As I have stated 
previously, not only the character of the parent, 
but the condition of the children is inquired 
into, and also medical examination is made. 

4454. Have you a medical examination always 
before you admit the child ? — Not always. 

4455. There is another point to be brought out 
as a difference between your society and a 
collecting society ; do you employ any paid 
agents ? — No ; I told your Lordships in the 
previous part of my evidence, that the members 
do it as a labour of love. 

4456. May I sum up the distinction between 
yourselves and those societies thus : you have 
local control ? — Yes. 

4457. And you have personal knowledge of 
the members one by another ? - Yes. 

4458. Then you have self-management? — 
Yes. 

4459. And inquiry as to character before you 
admit to membership? — Yes. 

4460. You have no paid collecting agents, and 
there are no profits accruing to shareholders? — 
Ko, and further than that, at 21 years of age, it 
is becoming a generally acknowledged principle. 
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and in fact the registrar has been drawing our 
attention to the necessity ot having inserted in 
our juvenile society '^ rules, as at age 21 liability 
ceases a^ regards a member, that there shall be 
a surrender of that part of the capital which has 
accumulated to a person living to 21 years of 
age who is not able to get entrance into one of 
the parent lodges of the affiliated orders. 

4461. If I understand you rightly, a kind of 
deferred payment accruing ? — No, it is a 
surrender of part of the profit which has been 
made, of the capital. 

4462. A return of capital? — Yes, but usually 
it happens that a juvenile of 16 or 18 years of 
age according as the rules provide, has his 
initiation money paid from the juvenile branch 
into the parent order. 

4463. Then one other question upon this 
point; you speak of careful inquiry as to 
character ; now supposing that any member or 
members of your society were to turn out after- 
wards bad characters, becoming dissolute or 
depraved, have you any provisions in your 
order for their expulsion on the ground of their 
change of character ? — I have never met a case 
of that description, and I do not know that we 
would punish the children for the sake of the 
parent, but we would probably exercise some 
greater supervision. 

4464. All those points you have now stated, 
which seem to me important, are points of dis- 
tinction between yourselves and these other 
societies? — Yes; and further, I might add, that 
the members year by year as they approach the 
age for transference, have been transferred into 
the various affiliated societies, so that we get a 
continuation of thrift and providence from the 
earliest moment; in five societies during last 
year, there were 9,775 young people transferred 
to the adult lodges- 

4465. Naturally, therefore, in the case of 
societies so carefully managed and with such 
careful safeguards against evil as yours, it will 
be expected that the evils, if there were any, 
resulting from insurance, should be much fewer 
than in societies less carefully managed ? — Un- 
doubtedl jr ; our experience is that there is a total 
absence of them. 

4466. Your point is, that on that ground your 
society should not be dealt with in the same way 
by Act of Parliament as other societies; sup- 
posing them to be dealt with at all, you would 
maintain, would you not, that there should be a 
distinction made in any legislation between the 
affiliated orders and other societies? — There 
should be a distinction. 

4467. Then as regards one point, you stated 
that in the event of a case of infanticide occurring; 
I presume by "infanticide" you would not 
merely mean death by violence, but death by 
criminal neglect ? — Death by intent. 

4468. You say it would be quite impossible to 
conceal such a death ? — I am satisfied it would 
be. 

4469. You have probably seen the Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
subject of Friendly Societies which reported, I 
think, last year, that in the majority of cases it 
would be impossible to bring conviction home of 
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a deed done in the privacy of the home ; that 
opinion would go rather against yours ? — I do 
not think that that privacy exists. 

4470. Let us take the case, which is not an 
uncommon case, of a mother over-laying her 
child; do not you think it would be quite 
possible to conceal the fact that she had done 
that on purpose instead of accidentally? — Un- 
doubtedly it would be ; but the fact remains 
that suffocation is so easily distinguished, and the 
inquest would bring out that verdict. 

4471. What verdict? — Even supposing the 
woman lay upon the child ever so lightly, but 
sufficiently to suffocate it, the impression made 
by the weight upon the corpse would have such 
a marked raect that it would be discovered. 

4472. Undoubtedly the fact of the over-laying 
would be discovered, but we are now speaking of 
the crime of infanticide ; the proof of the parent 
having done that on purpose would not be easily 
procurable ? — I cannot say ; I think it would be 
quite possible to decide by appearances whether 
it was done by accident or design. 

4473. That is a matter for medical opinion, 
and that I need not trouble you further about. 
Then you say that the mortality in your society 
is low, which I do not for a moment intend to 
dispute ; but have you considered what a very 
small percentage of increase in all the numbers 
of insured children, death by intent would 
amount to on the whole? — I am aware that, 
nunaerically, it would be a very serious amount. 

4474. We will take, if you please, this calcu- 
lation ; we will suppose that one child in 5,000 
comes to its death by criminal intent on the part 
of its parent, whether father or mother. Inow 
there are 4,000,000 child-life policies issued. I 
think you may take it from me, you may correct 
me if I am wrong, that if only one of those 
children in 5,000 met with foul play it would 
come to 800 cases of death by foul play in the 
yejur ? — You say " if," I presume. 

4475. I do not pretena to be a skillful arith- 
metician, but I have worked it out, and if I am 
wrong you or some other person 1 take it will 
correct me. If one in 5,000 is improperly dealt 
with, it would come to 800 cases in the year ; 
and you will admit that 800 cases of infanticide 
in a year would be a very serious thing to deal 
with ? — Yes, it would. 

4476. And yet that number might be produced 
by one child in 5,000 being so dealt with ; now if 
I or any one were to say that one child in 5,000 
has been so dealt with foully, or putting in other 
words, that the chances or probabilities of a child 
of the working classes being dealt foully with, 
were 5,000 to one against, I suppose you would 
hardly call that a very serious imputation against 
the working classes ; 5,000 to one in their 
favour ? — We do consider it is an imputation, be- 
cause we do not consider the working classes can 
be charged with infanticide, biit it is the residuum 
of the population amongst whom those unfortu- 
nate cases occur. 

4477. You say you have admitted of late years 
an increasing number of the general public to 
the benefits of your insurance ? — The juvenile 
branch. 

4478. I am speaking of that; to that extent you 
(142.) 



Chairman — ^continued, 
are becoming a general insurance society as dis- 
tinguished from a society for the benefit of your 
own members, still speaking of the juvenile 
branch ? — Yes. 

4479. In the case of the admission of the gen- 
eral public to those benefits in your juvenile 
societies, would you have the same facilities of 
testing the character and looking after the cases 
that you have in the case of your societies where 
the members are all known to one another ? — 
Yes, it would simply be an enlargement of the 
management and provided for by registered 
rules. 

4480. But would you have the same power of 
checking them ?— Decidedly ; we shoidd have 
more inquirers. 

4481. You would require more careful in- 
quiry ? — We should. 

4482. You would insist upon that ? — Yes, we 
should have 12 if they were required, but five 
have been sufficient in the early stage of the 
society. 

4483. You would have what would be neces- 
sary in consequence of the greater precaution 
taken? — I do not consider there will be any 
greater risk that we should engage in. 

4484. The sum of your statement is, that you 
maintain that your societies are essentially dis- 
tinguished from certain other societies whose case 
has come before the Committee, and you claim 
in consideration of that, that you should be 
differently dealt with in any legislation upon this 
subject of child insurance ? — Yes. 

4485. Assuming for the moment that in- 
creased precautions were to be adopted by the 
Legislature for preventing crime, would you 
suggest any mode in which your society should 
be, or could be, excluded from the operation of 
such additional safeguards. To put it briefly, 
could you suggest any way in which your soci- 
eties could be dealt with hy Act of Parliament 
differently from other societies ? —Yes. I appre - 
hend that there would be no difficulty at all about 
it. The Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons last year, which sat to inquire into the 
management of collecting friendly societies 
generally, has reported in favour of separating 
the Act into its component parts. 

4486. Would you be in favour of making two 
distinct Acts? — Yes, sub-section 30 and its 
amendments would be taken as applying to 
collecting societies, and that portion which 
belongs to affiliated orders, that is to say, 
orders with central bodies and branches, would 
be taken by itself; and I believe when that 
opportunity occurs we shall have some represen- 
tation to make as to the advisability ot doing 
what we require. 

4487. In point of fact your suggestion comes 
to this : if the subject of child insuran*3e is to be 
dealt with by Parliament, it should be in the 
form of two Bills; one Bill dealing, if it is 
necessary to deal at all, with the affiliated orders ; 
and another Bill dealing with the collecting 
societies? — Yes. 

4488. Have you considered at all the question 
whether it would be desirable to adopt a 
graduated scale of payments ; not of premiums, 
but of policies such as has been suggested to the 
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Commiltee by several of the witnesses? — Our 
principle is by a graduated policy. 

4489. Was your attention drawn to the terms 
of these graduated scales ? — No ; I do not give 
any attention to graduated scales except tney 
have special application to the aflBliated orders. 

Earl Spencer. 

4490. Do 1 understand that it is your opinion 
that if the scale which now prevails for per- 
mitting child insurance were altered, it would 
materially affect your business, and that it would 
affect what you consider the good influence you 
have amongst the working classes ? — Yes. 

4491. Do you apprehend that you would lose 
a great number of insurers ? — I apprehend that 
in the possibility of the continuation of the re- 
striction with reference to the affiliated orders 
being permitted to admit the general public, we 
should suffer. 

4492. That is to say that in the new legisla- 
tion, supposing that were passed upon the lines 
you wish, and were brought under separate 
Acts, you would be inclined to extend the facili- 
ties for child insurance to the lower age in the 
friendly societies ? — Yes. 

4493. Rather with a view of increasing your 
business and carrying on a more successful com- 
petition with the collecting societies ? — Yes. 

4494. You said something as to your society 
having taken the place of some of the collecting 
societies on the border, at Berwick ? — Yes, at 
Berwick and its surroundings, where they are 
severely competing with us. 

4495. How was it that you successfully com- 
peted there with them?— 1 cannot answer that 
question excepting that it is in consequence of 
the popularity oT the affiliated orders at the 
present moment amongst the working classes in 
this country. 

4496. Do you know of any return which shows 
what the number of the people using these insur- 
ance societies lor children in the affiliated orders 
is, as compared with the commercial societies ? — 
I have made no comparison of the figures, but I 
stated at the commencement of my evidence that 
in the 13 orders we have 218,615 juveniles. 

4497. I understand that you would be in favour 
of altering some ot the conditions now imposed ; 
you used these words at one part of your evi- 
dence : " Supposing greater care were taken by 
the registrars in future." I am not sure that you 
explained that exactlv. What would be the 
greater care taken by the registrars ? — 1 hey are 
not careful enough to ask in all cases as to how 
many societies is this child insured in, and for 
what amounts, I believe, but it is possible that 
there is more general care being taken at this 
present time in consequence of the evidence that 
has been given in this direction, and if it were 
made penal that a child should be insured in an 
unregistered society, the registrar then would be 
in a very much better position than he is at the 
present moment, with so many of these unregis- 
tered societies in various localities. 

4498. You are aware, are you not, that there 
are a great many unregistered societies now 
insuring lives ? — Yes, there are. 



Earl Spencer — continued. 

4499. And that system has been in existence 
many years? — Yes, it has been in existence a 
long time. 

4500. Before the Act of 1875 ?— Yes. 

Chairman, 

4501. The Act of 1875 then did not succeed 
in bringing all these unregistered societies within 
its provisions ? — No, because registration was 
voluntary. 

Earl Spencer, 

4502. I have a return put in by the Prudential 
Society, which shows that the number of children 
insured in England and Wales is, in the Pruden- 
tial, 2,099,369 ; in other companies, affiliated and 
registered, about 1,300,000, and in unregistered 
societies and local clubs about 750,000 ; have you 
anything to say about that ? — I have not. 

Lord Kinnaird, 

4503. You think that would be about the 
figure? — I should think that possibly it might 
be. 

Earl Spencer, 

4504. You said that you thought that possibly 
there might be some limit to the insurance of 
children under a year ? — I meant in respect to 
amount. 

4505. Would you explain that a little more 1 
— I think that in the present state of public 
opinion it is advisable that respectable societies 
of the character that I represent, should be wish- 
ful to give every assistance they possibly can in 
stamping out what undoubtedly is a great evil ; 
and as the greater proportion of deaths occur at 
about that age, it probably would be wise to 
limit the amount. I would not like to see the 
amount too limited, because, from inquiries I 
made in Manchester before I came here, I find 
that undertakers will charge 2 1, 5 s, to bury a 
child when it is taken in the coffin on the knees 
of the parents, in one coach ; it would cost that 
in that case. Now it is an impossibility that any 
black can be bought ; there would be nothing to 
pay the doctor's bill with, and there would be 
nothing to make up for the little necessaries that 
have had to be provided during the illness. 

4506-7. Then do you think now there is possibly 
too much profit on children under a year in their 
insurance? — No; I say I would not fix it too 
low, as I find that 2 I, 5 s, is the cost of a child's 
burial, where it is possible to take the body in 
the coffin on the knees of the parents, in one 
coach to the cemetery. 

4508. I understand that ; but when you say 
that you like to see some alteration in the limit, I 
presume you think that possibly the amount 
may be too large now? — ^1 do not think the 
amount is too large. 

4509. Supposing some limit were imposed to 
meet public opinion, do you think then that 
the parents would have to find part of the 
expenses ? — Yes, undoubtedly they would. 

4510. Then you would come across what you 
object too, namely, having the hat go round 
sometimes ? — Decidedly ; it would come to that, 
I have not the slightest doubt. 

4511. Following 
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Lord Kinnaird. 

4511. Following that que»tion, do we uuder- 
stand that you ratner are for increasing the limit 
or for decreasing the limit of 6 /. ? — I have not 
suggested 6 /. 1 was speaking with reference to 
a limitation being placed upon that age^ where 
the greatest mortality is proved to occur. 

Earl of Selborne. 

4512. You mean under one year?— Yes, under 
one year. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

4513. You think that those you represent 
would not mind, for that age, the limit being 
made fatherless; do I understand that? — I think 
that fact is established ; our scale, which I read 
to the Committee upon that particular matter, 
says that after admission at three months of age 
it will be 30 «., and after a year 2 /. 

Earl of Selborne, 

4514. What is the next amount?— After two 
years, it is 50 s. ; after three years, 3 /. ; rising 
10 5. per year up to 1 1 years of age. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

4515. I wish to ask you a question or two with 
reference to the amounts that you pay ; did you 
say that 15 per cent, is the maximum amount of 
commission ? — No ; that is the maximum amount 
which is allowed by the rule, to be deducted 
from the contributions for the whole expenses of 
management. 

451(5. One would have expected that that would 
leave a larger sum to be paid as benefit to 
the parents, since the Prudential Society will 
pay more for the same monev than most of 
the friendly societies, either the Royal Liver 
Friendly Society or the Liverpool Victoria 
Society ? — I have no doubt they have reasons for 
doing so ; I cannot compare tnat company with 
my society. 

4517. People joining them will? — Probably 
they will, but we have the preference at present. 

4518. But your point was that you were rather 
better to insure with, because you did not incur 
those expenses? — Decidedly, 

4519. Whereas the figures show that you are 
worse to insure with ? — That may be, taking the 
difference of benefit ; but the people are begin- 
ning to prefer us. 

Lord Norton. 

4520. You spoke of cases in which the insur- 
ance was generally handed over to the under- 
taker ; what sort of societies are those which 
you referred to? — I was speaking of the prac- 
tice of undertakers requiring to be paid before 
entering upon a funeral. 

4521. Is that a usual thing ? — It is with under- 
takers amongst the working classes. 

4522. I understand you to maintain that no 
cases of infanticide have ever occurred in any of 
your affiliated societies, but that you acknow- 
ledge tliat cases have been proved elsewhere ? — 

4523. And to meet such cases your sugges- 
tion is that the criminal law should be made 
more stringent? — Undoubtedly. 

4524. Is that your notion ; in the way of in- 
creased penalties, or in the way of facilitating 
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conviction ; in which direction should the altera- 
tion of the law be ? — That the punishment should 
be increased. 

4525. Do you think there is a difficulty of 
conviction now which enables such cases to 
escape ? — I cannot answer that question. 

Earl of Selborne. 

4526. What limit is there to the punishment 
now ; the punishment may be capital in a bad 
case, may it not ? — It is. 

4527. You cannot increase that ? — No. I for- 
get what Act it is under, but the penaltv is six 
months for anything that would tend to it ; but 
of course if the infanticide be murder there is but 
one punishment for it, and that capital. 

4528. Do you know the exact offence which 
is punishable by a maximum of six months? — 
Parental neglect. 

Lord Norton. 

4529. Do you know how far the fact of insur- 
ance is admitted as evidence in a case of infanti- 
cide ? — I do not know how far, except that occa- 
sionally the question is asked, but very seldom is 
it proved that a child which haa been set aside 
has been insured. 

4530. You do not know whether the fact of 
the insuiance aggravates the penalty for neglect 
of a child ? — I do not know that ; I could not 
answer that question ; that is a question for the 
judges. 

4531. You made use of the expression, ^^f we 
could get rid of the idea of respectable funerals ; " 
do you think there is a vicious sort of pride in 
that respect in making funerals more costly by 
way of a notion of respectability ? — It is not a 
vicious sort of pride, but it is an unfortunate 
custom. 

4532. You look upon it as an unfortunate 
custom, and a thing not to be eDCt)uraged ? — 
Yes. 

4533. You have stated that the collecting 
societies do not meet as affiliated societies do; 
what is the difference as to the general regu- 
lations for meetings in those two different classes 
of societies ? — I cannot give you the management 
or any of the rules of the collectmg societies, 
excepting in this particular, that 1 believe that 
the parents of members and the guaraians of 
members do not have the possibility of meeting 
annually with such conveniences as those who 
belong to the juvenile societies of the affiliated 
orders have, 

4534. There was no other distinction in your 
mind when you said that collecting societies did 
not meet as the affiliated orders do ? — That is the 
distinction. 

4535. Then you spoke of the calculation of the 
surplus ; how could a valuation be made without 
ascertaining the surplus beyond liabilities? — 
It is made by the actuaries taking the mor- 
tality at certain ages, and what is required to 
meet the insurance promised to members. 

4536. Including all deferred liabilities? — Yes. 

4537. I do not think you completely gave the 
Committee your idea of the privileges which 
might be given to affiliated societies by a statute 
distinguishing between them and collecting 
societies ? — In what direction ; do you mean with 
reference to juvenile societies ? 

D D 3 r^^^y^Yr^ 
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Lord Norton — continued. 

4538. You said that the Committee of the 
House of Commons proposed that the two classes 
of societies should be differently dealt with in 
the way of legislation ?— Yes. 

4539. You did not state in what sort of way 
such a distinction should be made, whether it 
should be by higher privileges being ffiven to the 
affiliated societies or otherwise ? — I have stated 
that the friendly societies are satisfied with the 
Friendly Societies Act as at present passed ; but 
suggest that we should have a free hand with 
reference to the admission of members into the 
society, whether as children of members or the 
general public. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

4540. Do you know, or have you ever heard, 
of any case, not necessarily in your own society, 
in which there has been reason to suspect foul 
play, and no prosecution has followed?— No. 

4541. Have you never heard of any ? — No. 

4542. Then, with reference to another question ; 
would you not rather propose, in place of in- 
creased penalties, that there should be greater 
facilities for prosecution ? — I should have thought 
that that already existed. 

4543. I think the Committee have had evi- 
dence that there was some diriiculty in getting a 
prosecution in cases where foul play has been 
suspected? — In cases of that kind there is gene- 
rally an inqucbt ordered, if there is an absence 
of medical testimony with reference to the 
death. 

4544. But a witness examined before the 
Committee told us that when cases were referred 
to the coroner he could not get the coroner to 
take any steps ? — That is not the fault of the 
societies, it is the fault of the officers; but no 
doubt it would be desirable to have increased 
facilities. 

4545. You would desire that in such a sus- 
picious case a prosecution should necessarily 
follow?— Yes. 

4546. Do you think that would be preferable 
to an alteration of the present law ? — Yes, or to 
the interference with the amount of the insurance 
at present existing. 

Lord Norton. 

4547. There are variations in the form of in- 
surance upon children ; for instance, there is such 
a thing as provision for a child on coming of age 
or putting out to a trade ? — We have nothing of 
that sort ; we only insure for funeral expenses in 
our case; for sick benefits and funeral allow- 
ances ; in no other form. 

Lord Tliring, 

^J 4548. With respect to the custom of funerals, 
what I suppose you would say is, that it is a 
good thing that the poor should wish to give 
their children a decent burial, but that it is a 
question of degree whether it is not now 
wished for a little too much ? — That is what I 
think. 

4549. Then with reference to these unregistered 
societies, do you happen to know why they do 
not register ; do you know what objection they 
jj^ye? — If they were registered they would have 
to comply with the provisions of the Act, that is 



Lord TArm^— continued. 

to say, making annual returns and valuations, 
and other matters, which they consider irksome ; 
and in some cases, in the majority of cases, they 
resentany, what iscalled Government interference 
with their societies, which have been in existence 
for many years. 

4550. Upon that point, let me ask, do you 
wish that all societies which do the same 
business as you do, should be registered?— Yes. 

4551. Then with respect to collecting societies, 
has it occurred to you how you could prevent the 
evils which either more or less you think attach 
to them ? — No ; I could make no suggestion with 
reference to the collecting societies. 

4552. Would you go so far as to prohibit them ? 
— No. 

Lord Poltimore. 

4553. Whati^ your great objection to allowing 
a child to be insured in an unregistered society? 
— Because there is no supervision which can be 
exercised by anyone ; no one knows how much 
is paid. 

Earl of Harrowby, 

4554. Do the members of your society, as a 
rule, insure all their children from birth ? — In 
some cases they do not ; because, previously to 
the establishment of our societies, they had some 
of their children insured in others, and they have 
not thought fit to drop the elder one, but in some 
cases they have laken the younger ones away, 
insuring them in the children's insurance branch, 
the elder ones being transferred to the juvenile 
societies. 

4555. So that now it is becoming very much 
the habit of your members to insure their 
children? — Yes. 

4556. And there is a great increase, is there 
not. in the habit amongst the working people ? — 
I feel quite sure that there is, and 1 hope that 
nothing w ill be done in any way to interfere with 
the tender plant of thrift, which undoubtedly 
appears to me to be in a very fair way to not 
only assert the independence of the working 
classes by their own means, but to reduce the curse 
of poverty and pauperism. 

4557. When did your societies begin their 
work ? — My order had some juveniles in con- 
nection with it nine years ago ; three years ago 
model rules were drawn up, printed, and sent to 
the various lodges, but at the time of which I 
speak there possibly were not more in our so- 
ciety than a few over 1,000 members, and in 
three years we had increased that number to 
7,241. 

4558. Then the habit of child insurance is 
quite a recent one amongst the affiliated societies ? 
— Yes, in its general application. 

4559. I mean amongst their own members?— 
Yes. 

4560. I think you said just now that the 
societies were most willing to assist the stamping 
out of what is most undoubtedly a great evil? — 
Yes. 

4561. This "great evil " you suppose to exist 
amongst the class of immoral, dissipated, and 
the thriftless ?— Yes. 

4562. Those are just the people whom you 
would not admit into your society, would you ?— 

I think 
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Earl of Harrowby — continued. 

I think that their chance of admission would be 
very small. 

4563. Because it is generally a very high 
standard thai your members maintain? — Yes, 
that is one of the reasons why we have arrived 
at our present position. 

4564. But with respect to child insurance^ 
which you want to have set up, would vou allow 
tliat class, that is to say, what you call outside 
members, to insure their children? — I would 
allow every man to insure his children. 

4565. But even in your societies?— We would 
exercise considerable discretion after inquiry. 

4566. But it is just those classes that you 
would be tthy of having to do with in your 
association that we have to deal with? — I cannot 
bat see that the Bill being so general applies to 
alU and that when a person asks for the admis- 
sion of his children into the societies we cannot 
discriminate much by appearances; those un- 
fortunate conditions develop. 

4567. But this '* great evil" you admit to exist 
undoubtedly exists with that class ? — Yes. 

4568. That is what we have to handle ? — Yes. 

4569. Therefore if we attempt to deal with 
that we are not throwing any slur upon the 
character of the working class, whom we all 
suppose to be as affectionate to their children as 
any other class. Then supposing that a law 
were made that the registrar could only give one 
certificate of death, would that, do you think, 
meet the evil? — Under a certain age. If you 
begin with a limitation, let us have it all through 
the societies by having no age of limitation of 
entrance but penalties for entering a child under 
12 years in more than one society upon both 
parents and societies, especially unregistered ones. 

4570. That would tend to check insurance in 
unregistered societies ; but you wished to check 
that? — I cannot say anything about it checking 
insurance in unregistered societies, but it would 
prevent the possibility of children being insured 
at the age at which there is a greater possibility 
of death occurring, for a greater amount than is 
necessary, which possibly may in some cases lead 
to the crime of infanticide. 

4571. From your knowledge of the habits of 
the population generally, should you have 
thought that the dissipated and the immoral were 
larg^y insurer of their children ? — I should not 
think they were. 

4572. That is a fact that we wish toascert^n? 
— I do not think that the class you have men- 
tioned have anything to spare for any purpose 
outside what will bring them the necessaries of 
liie. 

Earl Bcaucliamp, 

4573. Do I understand you to say that you 
see no objection to children over 12 months being 
insured ?— There certainly would not be as much 
objection over that age to the full amount of in- 
surance. 

4574. Would not the means of investigation 
be very much facilitated if the insurance were 
limited to one office, or one society ? — Decidedly 
it would. 

4575. You were asked a question which was 
based on the assumption that one child in 5,000 
was treated with criminal neglect, have you any 
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Earl Beauchump — continued, 
knowledge whether that asstunption has any 
foundation other tl»an conjecture or assertion? — 
I said, if that were the case, it would amount to 
a certain result. I made- no assertion that one 
child in 5,000 was foully treated. 

4576. Have you any knowledge whether one 
child in 5,000 is treated with criminal neglect ? — 
I have no knowledge of that, and I would ima- 

E'ne by the results shown by the general popu- 
tion that no such percentage exists. 

4577. And, therefore, you have no reason to 
believe that 800 children are annually put aside ? 
— No ; I take it that the fact of a child being put 
aside would be discovered. 

4578. Therefore, you think that any such state- 
ment if it be made is exaggerated ? — Yes. 

4579. And you do not know of any evidence 
which would warrant such an assumption, if it 
were made ?— I do not. 

4580. Is it not possible that by surrounding 
child insurance with precautions based upon ex- 
aggerated statements as to child murder, great 
difficulties would be thrown in the way of the 
operations of your societies ? -Yes. 

4581. Your affiliated societies exercise a very 
educational and elevating influence upon the 
members ? — Yes, undoubtedly, in consequtmce 
of being permitted to share in the management. 

4582. Any legislation which thwarted or 
hampered these elevating influences of your 
societies would be very injurious to the working 
classes ? — Yes. 

4583 Such legislation then ought to have 
better foundation than calculations based only 
on conjecture and assertion ? — Undoubtedly so. 

4584. If the development of the self-respect 
and independence of the working classes is stifled 
and prevented by heedless legislation, the finer 
feelings of parental aflPection are not likely to be 
promotrd ? — Undoubtedly not ; and further than 
that, you will drive the registered juvenile 
societies out of the Act altogether, and you will 
lose all control over them whatever. 

4585. You think that the degradation of the 
lower orders in respect to parental affection, 
thrift, and independence of character would be a 
national calamity ? — It would. 

4586. Then may I ask whether you agree with 
the public writer, who said last week, " There 
are some expedients for removing a particular ill 
which involve ills of a more disastrous order" ?~ 
Undoubtedly so ; this is one of that particular 
character. 

Chairman. 

4587. I wish to ask you just one or two ques- 
tions arising out of your evidence; you stated 
that the mode that you would suggest for pre- 
venting, what I think you spoke of as an admitted 
evil, to a certain extent at any rate, namely, in- 
fanticide, would be in the way of increasing the 
penalties ? — I did ; but " increased facilities of 
prosecution " would be the best way to put it. 

4588. All legislation in the way of facilities of 
prosecution would be more punitive than pie- 
ventive ; but I was rather on the point of pre- 
ventive, than of punitive legislation? — Anything 
that will prevent crime we most undoubtedly 
subscribe to. 

4589. Your answer at first seemed to go 
B D 4 simply 
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Chairman — continued. 

simply in the direction of penal leo^islation, 
whereas this Bill, and I think all Bills relating 
to insurance, go always in the direction of pre* 
ventive legislation ; you see no objection to that, 
I presume? — I see, no objection beyond the 
statements I have made. 

4590. I wish to direct your attention to one or 
two sugeestions which have been made in the 
direction of prevention ; I speak, of course, of the 
actual prevention of infanticide, or of such 
criminal neglect or cruelty, as very nearly ap- 
proaches infanticide, and would have ended in 
infanticide, if the person committing it had not 
been stopped. Now with a view of preventing 
that, one working class witness offered the sug- 
gestion in any case in which the coroner and jury 
thought the case a suspicious one, although they 
did not actually convict of infanticide, the 
coroner should have the power of impounding 
the policy and spending the amount on the 
funeral ; have you considered that suggestion ? 
— Yes ; I have ; I considered that the great 
principle that prevails in this country that a man 
is considered innocent until he is proved guilty, 
is a sufficient set-off against any such proposition 
as that. 

4591. Taking the case of a person brought 
before a masfistrate in one of those cases of 
shocking and sickening cruelty, which have 
come before us, and beine convicted and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, that would not be a 
case of a person being presumed to be innocent, 
because he would have been found guilty and 
sentenced ; do you see any objection that in that 
case the policy of the person so convicted should 
become ipso facto void ? — I think the principle 
of that question was answered by stating, as I 
have already done, that I would not punish the 
children for the sins of their parents, and if a 
man or a woman had been proved guiltv in this 
])articular case, surely you would not throw the 
onus of the burial upon the parish. 

4592. I am not speaking of the burial? — The 
withdrawal of the policy would amount to that. 

4593. In the case of the child's death it 
would ? — Decidedly. 

4594. But that would be no punishment to 
the child ?— It would be punishing the familv. 

4595. It would be punishing the parents ? — Yes. 

4596. Then you said the dissipated and the 
immoral class do not insure as a rule ?— I do not 
believe they do. 

4597. Do you found that opinion upon what 
vou know, or upon what you have heard, 
because the dissipated and the immoral class do 
not insure with you ? — I say so from my ex- 

Eerience, not exactly with that particular class, 
ut from observations I have made, and from 
persons I have come in contact with on former 
occasions. 

^ 4598. You say it would be unlikely that the 
dissipated and immoral classes should insure, 
because you say they could not afford to do so ; 
now are the dissipated and immoral amongst the 
workmen always the very poor, and receiving 
very low wages ; are there no instances of the 
dissipated and immoral receiving very good 
wages ? — I have no doubt that dissipation and 
immorality lead to poverty ; on the other hand 
I have no doubt there are such cases as your 



Chairman — continued. 

Lordship mentions of people receiving good pay 
being dissipated, but I do not wish to attEU^h 
that charge to the working class. 

4599. I was not attaching any charge or 
speaking of any individuals ; I am not implying, 
nor have I ever thousrht, the working classes, 
or any but a very small minority of them, are 
dissipated or immoral ; hut every class in life we 
may take it as a witness? has said, has its propor- 
tion of black sheep. Now those dissipated and 
immoral persons may be persons in receipt of 
fairly good wages. It has been proved distinctly, 
at all events I am prepared to assert it, that the 
sum for which such immoral person could obtain 
a sum of 6 /. by insuring in two societies upon 
his child's death ; the sum he would have to pay 
to obtain that upon the death of a child of six 
months would be only 4 5. 4 rf. spread over that 
period of time ; would that be a very heavy de- 
mand upon a workman receiving 21. and some- 
times 3 /. a week ? — No, it would not; but people 
of that character have no foresight, and I do not 
think except in a case where criminality could be 
proved, that any such insurance would be eflPected. 

4600. Then you have spoken of it as being an 
imputation upon the working classes to say that 
any portion of them insure their children with 
the intention of putting them away. May I ask 
whether that is the opinion you have formed of 
this Bill, that it proceeds upon the assumption 
that a parent would insure his child with the in- 
tention from the very first of putting it away ? — 
Yes, it is proposed as a preventive to a crime, and 
the smallness of the proof with reference to the 
crime of infanticide we consider completely puts 
aside the necessity for this Bill being made ap- 
plicable to the providence of the working classes. 

4601. That I quite understand; but I think 
you are hardly takinsr in my question. I may 
say for myself, and I think for most others who 
support this Bill, that this is not the assumption 
upon which we proceed, namely, that the parent 
will in the first instance insure his child for the 
purpose of putting it away for the sake of the 
insurance money. The assumption which lies at 
the bottom of my own mind in respect of this Bill 
is that a parent may insure a child and being 
hard-hearted, careless, or cruel, the association in 
his mind constantly for weeks, and it might be 
for months, of the child's death with the means 
of making money by the insurance, might be a 
strong inducement to him to do away with it, 
although he may not have intended to do it in 
the first instance? — I am perfectly satisfied that 
in 99 out of 100 insurances effected by the 
working classes in this country there is no con- 
ception of infanticide. 

4602. You mean when making the insurance ? 
— That is so ; I have kept the residuum as • 
small as I possiblv can. 

4603. I was asking you whether in the case 
of the residuum the constantly present thought, 
that not only would money be saved by the 
child's death, but that money might be made by 
the child's death, would not be a powerful induce- 
ment to bring about the child's death ? — I do not 
think there is that inducement in the case of the 
working classes neither has it ever been so. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
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Chairman, 

4604. You are permanent secretary to the 
Ancient Order of Foresters ? — I am. 

4605. Which possesses a membership of how 
many adult benefit members?— Six hundred and 
seventy-five thousand nine hundred and eigh- 
teen. 

4606. How many honorary members are there? 
— Sixteen thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
six. 

4607. You have in funds 4,392,662/.?— We 
have. 

4608. And also 1,360 juvenile societies ; by 
which you mean, I presume, juvenile societies in 
connection with the Ancient Order of Foresters ? 
— There are 1,360 juvenile societies in connection 
with the order. 

4609. With 83,180 members ?— That is the 
total of the societies, of v>hich number 79,000 are 
in Great Britain. 

4610. And the rest are in the colonies? — 
Yes. 

4611. I think that their capital is 102,069/.? 
— That is the capital of the juvenile societies. 

4612. Do you mean the sums for which the 
juveniles are insured ? — No ; the savings. 

4613. I believe you have taken an active in- 
terest in friendly societies ; for how many years 
have you done so ? — Thirty two years. 

4614. I believe you have lived in Leeds and 
Sheffield,andyou are now residing in Hull? — Yes. 

4615. Have you always taken an active part 
in working-class movements? — I have. 

4616. Have you been a member of the Leeds 
School Board for three years ? — Yes. 

4617. I believe you were also visitor to five 
schools in the poorest districts? — I was. 

4618. May I ask if you were present, and have 
heard the evidence given to the Committee by 
the last witness ? — I was. 

4619. Do you agree with that evidence? — I 
agree with that evidence thoroughly and en- 
tirely. 

4620. Then, that being so, is there anything 
in addition to that evidence that yon would wish 
to say, or would you be satisfied that we should 
accept your statement that you would agree with 
the entire of that evidence ? — We accept it en- 
tirely, except that I should like to say that we 
regard ourselves in respect to juvenile societies 
rather as the guardians of our juvenile members 
than as carrying out a commercial transaction. 
Mr. Cleveland alluded to it, but he did not put 
it in that light. 

4621. I believe you are prepared with statistics 
to show the experience of your juvenile societies? 
— Yes. 

4622. Would you wish to put in those statis- 
tics now ? — I am prepared with statistics to show 
the mortality of our societies, and also the most 
important branch in this juvenile society work 
wlucb has some bearing on this question, that is 
the sickness. I may say that our mortality ex- 
perience is borne out by Mr. CleveLand's 
figures, which he gave for the four large societies. 
Of course, I am speaking now of the Ancient 
Order of Foresters. 
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4623. Do you include that order in the four 
large societies? — I suppose Mr. Cleveland would, 
but these figures I give are our own. 

4624. I understand you to say that you accept 
Mr. Cleveland's statistics as fairly representing 
your society ? — They are rather above our 
figures. 

4625. Do you mean too favous able ? — No, un- 
favourable. In the year 1886 our number of 
deaths per 1,000 was 4-43 ; in 1887 it was 4*37; 
in the year 1888 it was 3-84, showing a reduc- 
tion ; and last year, 1889 it was 3 "91 ; the aver- 
age over the four years was 4*12, which is some- 
what less than Mr. Cleveland gave for the four 
societies. 

4626. Last year your mortality returns are 
slightly more favourable than Mr. Cleveland's? 
— ^les. 

4627. Then I understand that you have sent 
out queries to your juvenile societies in Great 
Britain respecting this Insurance Bill, and you 
have invited answers to a series of questions, and 
you have received back 873 replies from as many 
societies; that is to say, 873 societies representing 
59,000 members?— Yes. 

4628. Will you inform the Committee what 
were the queries and what were the replies ; per- 
haps you will put in the queries and the replies ? 
— I will {handing in the same), (See Appendix,) 

4629. It would be impossible to go all through 
these queries; could you give any analysis of 
them which would show the result ? — [ may say 
the only variation which appears in the answers 
of the 873 which have come back, is with refer- 
ence to Question 9 ; in all the rest the answers 
are unanimous. 

4630. Perhaps I need not trouble you upon 
that Question No. 9, as it refers to a clause no 
longer in the Bill? — It might interest you to 
know the number of those who thought your 
proposal would not injure the societies. Out of 
873 societies who sent answers to Question 9, 
834 of the societies, representing 5^y^^2 members, 
said that the imdertakers' clause vould be the 
ruin of the societies; they put it in various 
wpys, but that was their answer ; 39 societies, 
representing 2,538 members, thought the Bill 
would not aflfect them, but all the 834 societies 
answered Question 8, which asked whether there 
were any grounds for including the societies 
under the Bill, and they all agreed there were 
none. 

4631. Would you kindly put in your analysis 
of those questions and answers if you have it ? — 
It is merely what 1 have read. 

4632. I think you are prepared to show what 
the juvenile societies do for their members in the 
shape of medical attendance and medicine ; that 
point was not touched upon by Mr. Cleveland ? 
— It was not ; the reason I wish to put that in 
is, to show your Lordship that we are not anxious 
to shorten the lives of our members, but to make 
them live to a longer age by providing them at 
the earliest age with medical attendance and 
medicine. 
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4633. Is that what you include under the 
head of what are commonly called " sick bene- 
fits"?— The sick benefits are money benefits; 
that is to say, a certain allowance per week at 
a certain age according to the rules, Bf, which a 
money payment begins when the child is iU. 

4634. Kow do you distinguish between that 
and the money paid to the doctor ? — In addition 
to money benefit during sickness at any time if 
the child is ill it has doctor and medicine found 
by the society. 

4635. That is to say, the effect of all this in 
your society is, that the doctor is found? — The 
doctor is found. 

4636. And the medicine is found ? — Yes, the 
medicine is found. 

4637. Are there any medical comforts sup- 
plied? — Anything that a surgeon would order 
ordinarily is found for the member. 

4638. And in addition to that a certain sum 
always upon death ? — Yes ; that is a funeral 
benefit. 

4639. I think you have prepared figures to 
show how many inquests have been held upon 
members of your society ? — Would you allow me 
to put in figures with reference to medical attend-* 
ance ? We have medical associations ; that is to 
say, unions of our friendly societies, both juvenile 
and adult, for the purpose of securing medical 
aid and giving it with the greatest efiSciency. 

4640. Are those what would be commonly 
called club doctors? — Yes, they are what would 
be commonly called club doctors, except they 
are solely in the service of the society, and have 
no other practice. 

4641. There would be a doctor probably to 
each lodge, or to two or three lodges ?— To nuiny. 
It is the custom now, in the large towns chiefly, 
for the affiliated orders to unite together and 
engage surgeons at an annual salary whose whole 
time is devoted to their service; they put up 
surgeries and provide their own medicine, and the 
children who belong to the various juvenile 
societies are entered as members of this medical 
association, and also facilities are given to 
members of the BocietieS) who may not be 
members of the juvenile socieUes, but who are 
simply the children of adult members ; they also 
are received into the benefits of the medical 
association by a small annual payment, from 1 s, 
per year. 

4642. I was going to ask you what is the 
annual payment which obtains the gratuitous 
attendance of the club doctor ? — Do you mean to 
the children ? 

4643. Yes? — It varies from 1 *. to 1 *. 6 d. or 
2 s. per year in the cases of members of the 
juvemle societies. 

4644. And you have stated that the doctor has 
an annual salary ? — Yes. 

4645. Now will you put in the figures that 
you are referring to? — I have a list of the 
tjocieties ; there are about 56 of them ; the total 
membership is 175,340, out of which 53,004 are 
children under 15 years of age; I simply put 
this forward to show the care we take to preserve 
the lives of children. 

4646. Have you any statistics to show what 
proportion of children under five years of age 



Chairman —continued, 
there are in that number ?— No, I have not ; but 
I have a list which shows in our order, the 
Ancient Order of Foresters, the age at which 
members are admitted to the juvenile societies. 

4647. At what age is that ? — I have them all 
tabulated. 

4648. Would you read it ? — In our Foresters* 
Juvenile Societies, out of the 1,279 societies in 
Great Britain, I find that only 11 societies 
admit members at one day old ; only six admit 
at one week old ; only two admit at one month 
old ; only two admit at three months old ; only 
one at six months old; 18 at one year; 
and nine at two years, so that out of the whole 
of the 1,279 societies only 49 of them admit 
children under three years, which, of course., the 
Friendly Societies Act lays down as the limit 
for the registered societies. 

4649. Then in point of fact, if I understand 
you correctly, you really have no such thing in 
connection with your order as what is commonly 
called " infant insurance,'* unless by an " infant'^ 
you mean a child of three years old?— We have 
only 49 societies which admit members under 
three years of age out of the 1,279. That 
means that we have 1,230 societies whose mem- 
bership only begins at three years and upwards, 
and only 4 9 whose membership begins under 
three years. 

4650. Then, with the exception of the 49 
societies, any legislation forbidding the insurance 
of children under the age of three would not 
aff'ect your society?— Apparently not This is 
an accurate compilation. 

4651. Then, speaking strictly, as regards the 
interest of your society, you would see no ob- 
jection, except as regards these 49 societies, to an 
Act limiiing the aseurable age of children to 
under three years? — I should, personally. 

4652. But I mean aa regards the interests of 
the society? — But our society might sufier if 
that limitation was enforced. By the law at 
present we have freedom, and we wish to extend 
that freedom. 

4653. You think it would be desirable to have 
that freedom extended ? — I think we should have 
the power to take them in at any age, because I 
think we have shown our capacity for taking care 
of them at a higher age, and we should look 
after them at the younger age. 

4054. Then yon agree with Mr. Cleveland 
that this limit which now prevents your in- 
suring children under the age of three should be 
repealed ?*— Yoa will find tlmt the greatest bulk 
of our societies admit members about the ages of 
three years, four years, five years, and six years^ 
because I find that out of the whole number (I 
stopped, if you remember, at under three years) 
56 admit at three years ; 302 at four years ; 229 
at five years; and 316 at six years. Then we 
begin to decline, only 85 admit at seven years ; 
89 at ei^ht years ; 23 at nine years ; 62 at 10 
years; six at 11 years; 47 at 12 years; nine 
at 13 years; three at 14 years; one at 15 yean; 
and two at 16 years ; yielding the total of 1^73. 

4655. Would you say which of all tliose 
various ages has the highest number ? — Between 
three and six years. 

4656. The majority of your insurance cases 
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are between three and six years of age ? — That is 
so ; that is the great entrance age. 

4657. Then 1 understand that you have pre- 
pared figures to show how many inquests have 
been held ui^on members of your juvenile societies, 
and the verdicts; would you state that? — Yes ; 
I thought it would be of interest to the 
Committee to know that seeing if there were 
any case of infanticide it would have been before 
a coroner, so I asked the question in that list of 
questions, whether it "has ever come to your 
knowledge that a coroner's inquest has been 
held ? " I find that from the beginning of our 
societies we have had 92 inquests, and m every 
case the verdict has been either " accidental 
death," or "death from natural causes." I may 
say that of ** accidentally drowned,'' out of the 
92 cases there were 37 drowned while bathing ; 
nine were colliery accidents ; nine were killed on 
the railway ; 17 were street accidents, and one 
was a suicide, out of the 92 ; but each case is 
detailed in this list. (The H^itness hands in a 
detailed list of the result of 92 inquests.) 

4658. Amongst your queries, did you ask 
whether there ever had been any cases of 
criminal neglect or cruelty to children, as dis- 
tinguished from death followed by inquest ? — No, 
I have only the deaths. 

4659. You are prepared to show the advan- 
tages resulting from your method of management 
of your juvenile societies; upon that subject we 
have had Mr. Cleveland's evidence, and you 
accept his statement, I presume? — Yes, with 
this addition, that our committees of manage- 
ment which manage our juvenile societies, in 
addition to looking after the material benefits 
which are paid to the members, contribute in no 
small degree to their instruction and amusement. 
I know many of our juvenile societies where 
every year competitions are arranged for amongst 
the members only, in the way of writing com- 
petitions, and competitions in various ways, where 
pcizes are giren by the adult mexnbera to the 
successful competitors. 

4660. Are they money prizes? — They are 
books, generally, and that sort of thing. 

4661. You spoke of the age at which sickness 
benefit begins ; that is to say, a child must be a 
certain time a member before the sick benefit 
begins ? — Yes. 

4662. How lon^ is that ? — I have a list for the 
whole number of the 873 societies which an- 
swered the question as to the age at which they 
begin to pay sick benefit. 

4663. Could you tell the Committee the ave- 
rage age ? — No, i could not, and that would not 
be of any value, perhaps ; but I only find one 
society out of the 873 which begins to pay sick 
benefit at the age of one year, only one at two 
years ; two societies begin at two and a-half 
years, onlv one at three and a-half years, and 32 
begin at tie age of four. 

4664. Does that rule apply also to death 
benefits ; is there any limitation of the age at 
which you pay death benefits? — No; there is 
generally a sh<»:t probationary period of a few 
numths, and Uien they begin. 

4665. Could you state how long the period is? 
— Sometimes it is three months, and sometimes 
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it is six months ; it varies in the various societies, 
because v;e do not put any restriction upon them, 
there is no general limit at all. 

4666. But in ycur society, as I understand 
you, there is a limit which has this result, that 
the children are not generally insured in death 
insurance in some of your societies before three 
months, and in others before six months? — 
There are some limitations of that sort; that is 
to say, if a member joins upon the 1st of 
January, in some of our societies it will perhaps 
be April, and in others it may be July, before 
he would be entitled to funeral benefit if death 
occurred, that being the probationary period. 

4667. Is not that the same rule as there is in 
the collecting societies, that ohdldren must be so 
many months insured before they come into 
benefit ? — I understand so, only in the other case 
our members come into medical beneJSt at onoe ; 
that is to say, as soon as they join they are en- 
titled to medical benefit and doctor from the day 
they insure. 

4668. A man may insure for medical benefit 
for himself and all his children, may he not? 
—Yes. 

4669. Up to the age of 13 ?— There is no limit 
to age, only when they get to the age of 18 they 
are generally charged as adults. 

4670. What are the number of your societies 
which are registered ? — Out of our total of 1,360, 
which includes the colonies, only 452 of our 
societies are registered under ihe Act; that is to 
say, practically one-third of the whole. 

4671. Are the other societies what are called 
*' unregistered"? — Yes. 

4672. Evidence has been given to the Com- 
mittee by Mr. Cleveland, I think, certainly by 
others, that tliere is a etrong objection to any 
societies being unregbtered ?^i — Yes; Mr. Cleve- 
land said so. 

4673. He expressed it as his opinion that all 
societies having to do with death insurance 
should be registered ; is that your opinion ? — Yes, 
I think so. 

4674. You would have no objection to your 
own societies being all of them required to be 
registered? — Speaking personally, I think they 
are better for being registered; but T do not 
wish to say officially that I think they ought 
to be. 

4675. What has been the rate of sickness of 
the members for the last five years ? — In 1885 
the average of the sickness experienced amongst 
our juvenile members was 2*61 days per member 
for the year. In 1886 it was 2*78 days, in 1887 
it was 2-62, in 1888 it was 2*61, and last year, 
1889, it was 2*45 ; showing the lowest average 

'sickness over the five years to have been that of 
last year. 

4676. Will you state the amount of contribu- 
tions paid and the benefits received by the ju- 
venile members ? — They vary in every case ; we 
put no restriction upon our societies with refer- 
ence to the amount of benefits or contribution. 
The only restriction with reference to benefit is 
that imposed by the Friendly Societies Act, so 
that it would be almost impossible to state what 
would be the average amount. During the course 
of our inquiries many of them sent up a return of 
their contributions and benefits, which I have here, 
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and I will hand them all in if you do not object. 
I have in my hand those of the Juvenile Branch 
of Court Windsor held at Great Yarmouth ; in 
that case their entrance fee, from 5 to 9, is 1 5., 
and the contribution paid by a child of that age 
would be 4 d, per month. From 9 to 12 the 
entrance fee is 1 5. 6 «/., and the contributions 
6rf. ; from 12 to 15, 2«. entrance fee and %d. 
per month contribution ; from 15 to 17 the en- 
trance fee is 2*. 6'/., and lOrf. a month con- 
tribution. The benefits would be, from 5 to 
9 years of age during sickness, medical at- 
tendanre and medic ine ; from 9 years till 12 
years of age the sick benefit would be 2 s, per 
week ; from 12 to 15 it would be 3 #. per week ; 
and from 15 to 18 it would be 5 s, per week. In 
the case of death, from 9 to 12, the amount pay- 
able would be 1 /. 5 *., from 12 to 15, 2 Z. ; and 
from 15 to 18, 3 /. ; there are a number of others 
here ; they all vary a little, more or less, from 
the figures I have given. 

4677. Then in all other matters about which 
you have to give evidence we may take Mr. 
Cleveland as foirly representing your views and 
those of your society ? — You may. 

4678. Is there anything that vou would like to 
add further to what Mr. Cleveland has said ? — 
There is nothing. Mr. Cleveland has covered 
the ground to our satisfaction. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

4679. I think you mentioned that of the 1,279 
societies, there were only 49 which allowed mem- 
bership under the age of three jears ? — Yes. 

4680. Can you give the Committee an idea 
at all what is the number of membership of those 
49 societies ? — I could not give you that ; I have 
not added the membership together, but speaking 
from memory, they are only small societies; they 
are not the largest societies in numbers. 

4681. Do none of the largest admit members 
under the age of three ? — Not the large societies. 

4682. As a matter of fact some of the other 
societies admit members in large numbers under 
that age ?— Yes, they do. 

4683. Then, in reference to your Query No. 10, 
I do not think that has been referred to in your 
evidence ; the question is, " Have you any objec- 
tion to reducing the amount payable at death?" 
Could you tell me at all what the answers to that 
question were ? — A large number said they had 
objections ; but in no case at present does the 
amount that we give at death, reach the limit, or 
would it reach the limit suggested by his Lord- 
ship in his Bill. 

4684. What is the amount you generally pay? 
— It varies. I should think that out of 20 or 30 
societies there would not be two alike in regard 
to amount. 

4685. What would be the maximum f — I 
should sfiy the maximum would be about 8 L 

4686. W hat would it be at five years of age ? 
• —It cannot be more than 6 /., and I should say 
the average would be 3 /. ; some might be 4 */. 
and some only 21. I think 3 /. would be the 
average. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

4687. Does your society insure all the mem- 
bers' children on birth? — No. 



Earl of Harrowby — continued. 

4688. I thought you took the children of 
members, and not the children of outsiders? — 
We have not that distinction which Mr. Cleve- 
land drew ; it has not obtained much in our 
order to do what Mr. Cleveland said he had 
done, namely, to make any special benefit for the 
children of members. Ours are societies 
separately registered and separately managed, 
but still belonging to our order. 

4689. This is not a feature of your order? — 
No; we have only 11 societies which take them 
at one day old out of 1,279. 

4690. Your association has specially iu view 
the raising of the whole moral condition of the 
working classes ? — Yes. 

4691. Therefore, you are very watchful of 
anything that would dissuade the young from 
joining you ? — Yes. 

4692. Because you think that if you get them 
young they are likely to be embarked in the 
whole thing as they grow up? — That is so; we 
receive between 4,000 and 5,000 every year, who 
are transferred from the juvenile society into the 
parent order as members, and we think that by 
enlarging our scope with reference to our 
juvenile members a still larger number would be 
added to the parent body. 

4693. You look to enlarging your parent 
body by still further enlarging your work 
amongst the younger members ? — ^i es. 

4694. Mr. Cleveland lold us that the societies 
he represented would cordially co-operate in 
stamping out what is admitted to be a great 
evil?— Yes. 

4695. 1 suppose your society takes that view? 
— Yes, when the existence of the evil is 
proved. 

4696. He said " undoubtedly," so that there 
is something that we have to struggle against in 
this matter ; I want to know what that meant, 
" stamping out what is undoubtedly a great 
evil"? — I say we should be very anxious to 
stamp out an acknowledged evil ; as to whether 
this particular matter is an acknowledged evil that 
is another matter. 

4697. I am not supposing it aifects the great 
bulk of the working classes ? — We are anxious 
for the advancement of the working classes by 
any means. 

Earl Beauchamp, 

4698. You think that anything that tended to 
check thrift would act very injuriously upon the 
working classes? — It would. 

4699. And you think that any serious restric- 
tions, as at present proposed by law, in respect 
of child insurance, would tend to discourage 
thrift ? — 1 think they would. 

4700. Insurance for funeral expenses is not 
perhaps the highest form of thrift, but it has a 
very educating effect ; is that your view ? — We 
have found it so. 

4701. Those who begin to insure for the burial 
expenses of their children are led on to practice 
thrift in other respects ? — Yes, and to provide in 
many ways by co-operation for their wants. 

4702. And 
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Earl 5^a/icAamp— continued. 

4702. And the benefits which accrue to the 
working classes by the practice of thrift are 
largely in excess of any benefits that may be 
derived by the ratepayer in the mere keeping 
down of the rates ? — Yes. 

4703. No doubt it is an advantage to keep the 



Earl jB^aMcAwmp— <5ontinued. 

rates at a very low point? — It is, to the rate- 
payer. 

4704. But the development of the indepen- 
dence of the working classes is a far higher 
object ?— Yes ; we believe that that is the object 
of our society ; that is the doctrine we teach. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Mr. THOMAS WALTON, is called in; and Examined, as follows : 



Chairman. 

4705. You appear here as one of the deputa- 
tion on behalf ol the affiliated orders ? — Yes, I 
may say that I am the senior director of the 
Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, and I am a 
member of the Town Council of Southampton. 

4706. Have you heard the evidence which has 
been given by those who join you in this repre- 
sentation, Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Stead ? —Yes. 

4707. May we take it that you agree with all 
that they have said ? — I thoroughly agree with 
the opinions they have expressed. 

4708. And also with tne facts and statistics 
which they have furnished so far as you are 
acquainted with them ? — Yes, I think that they 
very fairly represent my own society. 

4709. 1 suppose we may take you as accepting 
their evidence ; ia there anything you would 
wish to add to what those witnesses have stated ? 
— ^There was a question with reference to bene- 
fits at respective f^es. Speaking for my own 
particular district of Southampton and the neigh- 
Dourhood, I find the funeral benefit varies, 
beginning at eight years of age, and going 
as low as three years of age, and we have 
in the Southampton district some 22 of those 
societies 

4710. I do not quite understand your answer ; 
you say it begins at eight, and goes down to 
three? — Some of the societies give funeral 
benefit not before eight years of age, and some 
as early as three years. 

4711. WiU you tell the Committee what pro- 
portion there are which give it at eight, and how 
many of them* give it as low as three years of 
age? — There is only one that gives it as low as 
three years of age, and one at eight ; the rest of 
them are at six years of age. 

4712. The average do not give funeral benefits 
until six years of aue ? — That is so. 

4713. There is only one that goes as low as 
three years of age, and only one that goes as 
high as eight?— Yes. 

4714. Out of how many societies? — Out of 
those 22 in and about Southampton. 

4715. What is the amount of funeral benefit, 

{generally speaking, taking the liighest and the 
owest ; what is the amount given m the case of 
the death of a child three years of age? — 
£. 1. 10 5., increasing by increments of say 10 s. 
per year, till it attains a maximum varying from 
3 /. 10 5. to 10 /. at the age of 18. 

4716. But what is it up to 10 years of age, 
which is the limit fixed in the Act ? — Up to 10 
yearfit of age the highest that we have had is 10/., 
but that is one solitary example ; in the others 
it is 2 /. and 3 /. 
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4717. Upon the funeral benefit 3/. you said 
was the average ?— £. 3 would be the average 
funeral benefit that we pay at 10 years of age. 

4718. What is the average funeral benefit that 
you pay at three years and six months? — 
£. 1. 10^. 

4719. That funeral benefit, I presume, is for 
funeral expenses ? — It is paid to the relatives. 

4720. It is paid to the relatives for death ex- 
penses ? — Yes. 

4721. As a rule, are the members of your 
society satisfied with that amount ? — 1 think so, 
because, as I say, they get medical attendance 
and medicine and sick pay as well. 

4722. And they arc satisfied when they receive 
for all these purposes 30 5. funeral benefit? — 
I am not quite prepared to answer that question 
as to whether they are satisfied ; at any rate, 
there has been no attempt to alter the rules. 

472^^. Your societies are jgoverned by the 
members generally, are they not ? — Yes. 

4724. Consequently, if they were generally 
dissatisfied with the rules, they would alter 
them ? — It is clear they do not join with any mer- 
cenary object. 

4725. They have not asked to have the amount 
raised ? — No ; but I think there is every proba- 
bility that they will ask to do so as they get into 
better circumstances. 

4726. Durinf; your past experience you have 
not formed any movement in that direction ? — 
The society I am more particularly acquainted 
with was established 28 years ago. 

4727. During that time you are not acquainted 
with any great movement for increasing this 
amount ? — No ; I think I may explain why : that 
there is the idea of keeping money more particu • 
larly in the society, because, when they arrive at 
the age of 18, from that time until they arrive at 
21, we pay a portion of their subscriptions or 
contributions into the parent society. 

4728. Then, in fact, your society is rather 
more in the direction of what we may call life 
insurance than of death insurance ? — They cease 
belonging to a juvenile society at the age of 
18 years. 

4729. The operations of your society rather 
tend to the preservation of life ? —Exactly. We 
look upon the juvenile societies as moral nur- 
series for the juveniles. We look upon 
it that the earlier we can inculcate habits 
of thrift and providence, the better it will 
be, not only for our society, but for society at 
large. I may say that last year we brought in 
3,397 of the juvenile members into the parent 
soceity. 

E E 3 4730. In 
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Chairman— oontinued, 

4730. Iq the case of a child insured for death 
benefit who lives on to the age of 18, and then 
becomes, if I understand you, nn adult in your 
society, what do you do with the policy ; the 
child does not die : does the child, when it 
reaches the age of 18, get the policy paid to it, 
or is there any payment made to the child when 
he does not die, but lives to the age of 18 ? — He 
is drafted into the parent society in any lodge he 
desires to enter ; his entrance fee is paid for him, 
and a portion of his contributions is also paid to 
his credit to the lodge which he joins till he 
reaches the age of 21 ; so that that materially 
reduces the amount which he has to pay during 
those three years which may be possibly the last 
three years of his apprenticeship. 

4731. Thenheornis family receives certain 
advantages by his life being insured up to the age 
of 18 ? — Yes; and the society also gains in like 
manner. 

4732. What is the weekly contribution you re- 
ceive from your members ? — It varies ; beginning 
(on the rule I have here) at the age from eight 
to 12, it is 8 rf. a month ; that will give a benefit 
of 2 s. per week for the first six months' sickness, 
and 1 s, per week for the next six months ; 6 rf. 
per week for the rest of the sickness, and 1 /. 10*. 
at death, 'J'aking the next elates, when he arrives 
At the aiie of 12, from 12 to 14, his contribution 
is 10 d, per month ; he then receives 3 s. per week 
in sickness for the first six months; 1*. 6d, for 
the next six months ; and 9 d. for the remainder 
of the sickness, and 2 /. in the event of death. 
When he arrives at the €L<re of 14, from 14 to 16, 
his contribution is 1 s. per month, and he then 
receives 4 s. per week in sickness for the first six 
months; 2s, per week ibr the next six months; 
and 1 s. for the remainder, and 3 /. at death. 
Then when he gets to the age of 16 he gets to 
the maximum, his contribution is 1 «. 4 c;?. a month, 
and he receives for sick benefit 6 #. for the first 
six months ; 3 s. for the next six months ; and 
I s.6d. for the remainder, and 4 /. at death. 

4733. Do you find that those children begin 
making payments bv themselves out of their own 
earnings early in life, or are those payments made 
for them by their parents generally ? — I should 
imagine in great measure the payment is made by 
the children themselves; this particular one is 
the largest juvenile concern in the whole county; 
there are about 1,500 members belonging to it, 
and from the noise they kick up on their contri- 
bution nights, I should imagine that most of the 
children come and pay themselves, and not their 
parents. 

4734. With regard to these contribution nights, 
are there places or offices were those contribu- 
tions are paid ? — The school- room is used for tliat 
purpose. 

4735. You agree with Mr. Stead in saying you 
do not employ collecting agents? —We employ 
no collecting agents ; the business i^ managed by 
the parent committee, who give their services 
gratuitously. The question has become an ex- 
tremely oppressive subject with us who have 
been connected with this particular concern for 
the last 28 years ; we look with apprehension at 
the step which has been taken, although in a 



CbatrmoM—^soatinneA, 

monetary point of vie<w it will not make any 
difference to us. 

4736. What step do you refer to ? — I refer 
more particularly to the undertaker clause. 

4737. But the undertaker clause, as you are 
aware, has gone out of the Bill ; it is some days 
since the undertaker clause was withdrawn from 
the Bill ? — I may say that we are endeavouring, 
as far as we possibly can, to promote habits of 
thrift, beginning at very early ages, and that we 
do deprecate any undue interference which may 
be made with our efforts. 

4738. But it would appear that the scale of 
payments proposed in the first clause of tbie Bill 
would not practioally touch your members, in- 
asmuch as the scale, if I am not mistaken, is 
rather higher than your average scale ? — It 
is so. 

4739. Then that same oltuee extends what is 
called the protection age np to 14 ; the law now 
protects by limitation of death benefit, up to 10 
years, and the Bill proposes to extend it to 14; 
that> I presume, would in no way touch your 
society? — Not in a monetary point of view, 
because, as a matter of fact, our scale is lower 
than the minimum that you have put in the 
Bill. 

4740. In point of fact, if my ecale were adopted 
it would be a higher scale than the one you now 
work upon ? — Yes. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

4741. Do you agree with what I understand 
Mr. Cleveland's opinion to be, that you deaire in 
your society to alter the conditions imposed by 
the Friendly Societies Act, so as to be able to 
iiMure children under three years ? — I think that 
would be very beneficiaL 

4742. You would then be in a position of 
being able better to compete with some of the 
collecting societies or commercial societies ? — 
I have not the slightest doubt of it. 

4743. Have you many of them in your dis- 
trict?— A large number, more especially the 
Prudential and the lioyal Liver. 

4744. Are thev more or less supported than 
your society ? — Inhere is this to- be said about 
them, that their collectors go from door to door, 
and it is less trouble for the parents to pay when 
called upon than to take it to some central 
place. 

4745. That plan enables them to compete to 
your disadvantage ? — Yes. 

4746. Can you hold your own when this com- 
petition takes place? — Spelling for my own 
town I should say that we do well bold our own 
against the oolleclang -soeieties. 

Earl of Selbome. 

4747. You «poke of Southampton and the 
neighbourhood ; do you include rortsmouth ? — 
No, except so ikr as this, that part of the South- 
ampton aistrict takes in one of our lodges in 
Portsmouth. 

4748. Is there muoh differenoe between your 
terms of insurance and those 'which prevail in the- 
other soeieties whieh insure in the neighbour- 
hood?— As regards the affiliated societieB there 
is very little ditference indeed. 

4749. So 
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Earl of Selborne — eontinued. 

4749. So tbat one nmj take it that so far as 
the affiliated societies go, joiur experience repre- 
sents or nearly represents that of the whole dis- 
trict we will say> and perhaps all the consider- 
able towns in the county ? — Exactly so. 

4750. Is there much insurance in the rural 
parts of the county ? — So far as my own society 
IS ooneemed^ which takes in the s^mthern part of 
Hampshire, we have 11^000 adult members and 
3d^0 javenile members. 

4751. I suppose your knowledge may not 
extend to other parts of the southern counties 
of England, does it ? — I should say the south of 
England would compare very favourably indeed 
widb amy of the other parts of the country for 
thrift and providence. 

4752. As far as your knowledge goes, may one 
say that your figures would probably agree with 
those of other friendly societies in other parts 
of the south of England? — Yes, 1 think so; the 
Foresters, ourselves, and the Hampshire Friendly 
Society, I should take it, are the three leading 
friendly societies in the south of England. 

4753. You spoke just now of the tendency to 
increase the amouiit insured with the improve- 
ment of the circumstances of the insuring class ; 
may I infer that, according to your observation, 
the circumstances in that part of the country of 
the working classes are improving? — I should 
think so ; the wages have increased to some appre- 
ciable extent, and also, more than that, the habits 
of thrift and providence which have been incul- 
cated have led to an improvement in the con- 
dition of the people. I may tell the Committee 
in passing that our own society, and the Foresters 
also, have only been established there 50 years, 
and there has been scarcely time yet to educate 
the working classes up to the necessity of making 
due provision. 

Lord Thring. 

4754. Would you recommend any legislation 
with respect to collecting societies to restrict 
them ? — I scarcely feel competent to express an 
opinion upon that matter; it is outside our scope. 
What I would suggest, and I think Mr. Cleve- 
land suggested it also, was that if any legisla- 
tion takes place at all it should be to separate 
the two classes of societies, because they are 
entirely distinct. In ours and the Foresters, 
and all affiliated societies, the societies are 
managed by the members themselves. In col- 
lecting societies they are managed for the mem- 
bers ; a very wide difference. 

4755. What would be the good of separation 
unless you had some particular law which applied 
to you which did not apply to others ? — That 
would be necessary, I suppose, if the present 
Act were divided or a fresh Act made. 

4756. What would you suggest? — We think 
it very unfair that we should be subject to the 
same kind of odium which often attaches to col- 
lecting friendly societies. 

4757. But what legislation would you sug- 
gest ? — I think that point was dwelt upon last 
year by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
which sat with regard to this very point, and I 
am under the impression that they went very 
exhaustively into the subject 

(142.) 



Lord T&raijy^ continued. 

4758. They did ; but they did not make, so 
far as I can recollect, any very explicit sugges- 
tions as to what should be done ? — I think, as far 
as we are concerned, we are very well satisfied 
indeed with the Act of Parliament ; there are 
some minor matters that we should like to see 
remedied. 

4759. You would wish for an Act of Parlia- 
ment without any special legislative provisions 
applying to the one or the other ? — Yes. 

Earl of Harrowhy. 

4760. Tour very remarkable success has been 
owing to the extremely hard work done during 
those 50 years by those who are interested in the 
success of these societies ? — That is so. 

4761. So, naturally, you would be very jealous 
of anything that would interfere with the results 
of your work? — Our societies have been re- 
marked upon in such complimentary terms during 
those 50 years in respect of the manner in which 
we did our business that we are naturally jealous 
of any imputations which we do not deserve. 

4762. But, putting aside any consideration of 
that kind, you are interested in watching very 
narrowly anything that might check this great 
effort at self-help which you have been carrying 
on ? — It is in response to that that we are here 
to-day. 

Earl Beauchamp. 

4763. I understand you to say that the 
adoption of the scale proposed in the Bill would 
not affect the monetary position uf your society ? 
— It would not affect the monetary position of 
our society. 

4764. Would it affect it in any other way ? — 
Yes, I am afraid it would have an injurious 
effect ujTon our members, as implying that we 
are not competent to attend to our own business, 
and that we have to be legislated for in a way 
that we think unwise. 

4765. May I take it that societies like yours 
object very much to what you would call " grand- 
motherly legislation " ? — i es, that has been the 
stock phrase with us ; when Members of Parlia- 
ment have attended our annual gatherings, and 
the question has been put to us, what do you 
want? the reply we have given has been, ** To 
be severely left alone.*' 

4766. The place to which your juvenile 
members bring their contributions is usually a 
school, but your meetings are not held in a 
school ; where would they be held ? — Sometimes 
they would be held in a room attached to a 
public-house to which there is a private entrance, 
so that the members would not have to go through 
the house. 

4767. And in other cases ? — That would cover 
it all, I think. 

4768. Do I understand you to say that in all 
cases where the meeting would be held at a public- 
house, it woidd be in a public-house to which there 
was a separate entrance, and not in the public- 
house itself ? — That is so ; we should not 
tolerate children having to pay in in a public- 
house. 

Chairman, 

4769. In the event of any persons joining your 
society, and afterwards becoming disreputable^ 

E E 4 have 
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Chairman — continued, 
have you no power of weeding your society of 
such persons ; could you expel them ? — Yes, 
anyone guilty of disgraceful conduct subjects 
himself to expulsion. 

4770. Any person becoming a drunkard, or 
leading an immoral life? — That would be a 
matter of degree, unless the charge were brought 
against him for committing some offence against 
the rules for which he could be punished. 

4771. An offence against the rules would be 
probably some offence with reference to pay- 
ments, and so on ; but I am speaking of a person 
originally respectable and turning out, as un- 
fortunately some persons will, disreputable; have 
you any power of turning him out as a person 
can be turned out of a club ? — That only can be 
done by a charge being preferred against him 
that he had been guilty of conduct disgraceful or 
disreputable. 



Chairman — continued. 

4772. Who would bring the charge ? — Gene- 
rally his brother members. 

4773. And the matter would have to come 
before the committee ? — It would. 

Earl of Selborne, 

4774. Is it likely that such a charge would be 
preferred unless it had been a matter of judicial 
mquiry ? — I do not think it would, unless it was 
a matter of notoriety. 

Chairman. 

4775. I am speaking of such a thing as drunk- 
enness ; would that be a matter for expulsion ? — 
I scarcely think it would. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Orrfertfrf,— That this Committee be adjourned sine die. 
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PAPERS handed in by Mr. William Crooks, 11 July 1890. 



Bills of Funeral Expenses. 



London, 26%h Febrmtry 1873. 

Mr. Crooks, Dr. to G. Westbrook, Furnishing Undertaker, 12, High*street, Poplar, 

opposite North-street 

Funerals at stated Charges. 

Monuments^ Head and Foot Stones, &c., erected in a superior manner. 

For the funeral of the late Matilda Faith Crooks, died 20th February 1873, aged 

three months. 

Inch elm coffin, covered white, neatly furnished, lined bed and pillow, winding ^ , 

sheets, fittings, and pall ; mourning coach with one. horse, and attendance lo * 

the Tower Hamlets Cemetery - - - - - - - - -18- 

Fees at the cemetery - - - - - - - - - - --15- 



£.2 3- 



Settled, 29th March 1873, G. Westbrook. 



12, Hardy-street, cmd 
26, Great George-street, Liverpool, October 1873. 

Mr, Crooks^ Dr. to George Bowring, General Undertaker. 

Superior Hearses and Mourning Coaches. 

£. s. d. 
Car to necropolis, oak coffin, gown, pall - - - - - - -110 6 



Settled, same time, George Bowring. 



London, March 1882. 

Mr. Crooks, Dr. to Alfred Burridge & Co., Funeral Furnishers and Carriage Masters, 
66, Robinhood-lane, Poplar, and 233, High-street, Stratford. 

Distance no object. Orders by post and telegrams immediately attended to. 

To the funeral of the late Ada Caroline Crooks, who departed this life £ , 

7th March 1882, aged one year six months, as agreed, cemetery fees, &c., ** 
at Bow -• 27- 



Received the above, Alfred Burridge. 
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Borough of Great Yarmouth. 



The Presentment of the Grand Jury at the General Quarter Sessions of the Peace for 
the Borough of Great Yarmouth, holden at the Town Hall in the said Borough on 
Monday the 7th day of July 1890. 

The Grand Jury is of opinion that in the case of insurance with Herbert Twitchett, an 
imbecile, which has been before them, it would be a good opportunity to make a present- 
ment to the Recorder, that lunatics and imbeciles should be included in the Bill now 
before the House of Lords, and that the Recorder should convey this presentment to the 
proper quarter. 



A. S. Hewitt. 
W. P. Fulcher. 
W. E. Sacret. 
H. S. Lane. 
W. Johnson. 
W. J. Denew. 
H. W. TurriU. 
W. Fitch. 
G. C. Kew. 



Joseph Rant. 
James Leggett. 
S. J. Ramsey* 
J. Hastings. 
Geo. Baker. 
Robt. H. Cooper. 
George H. Self. 
Thos. V. Doughty. 
H. V. Brand. 
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Letter of E. B. Thorneycrofij Deputy Coroner for Wolverhampton. 

25, King-street, Wolverhampton, 
Dear Sir, 8 July 1890. 

I HAVE read the Children's Life Insurance Bill, which you were good enough to send 
to me, and if passed into law it would, I think, do much towards decreasing the insurance 
of infants, and as a consequence, in my humble opinion, death among children. Insurance 
is not so much traceable to the desire of parents generally to insure their infants as to 
the manner in which the insurance companies, who lay themselves out for this class of 
insurance, conduct their business. As the law now stands, these companies are free to 
continue their present mode of touting for the insurance ; local men are emploved thickly 
on the ground, and immediately a child is born, and, to my personal knowledge, even 
before birth, the parent is canvassed and shown the advantages of insurance, and is 
generally found quite willing to pay the small weekly contribution of, say one penny, 
and thereby secure a small sum on the death of the child. 

I have many times thought, and said, that parents in such circumstances of life as 
these people are should not be permitted to make a gain, not even the smallest, by the 
death of a child ; but the money is undoubtedly too great a temptation in many cases, 
especially in times of bad trade, and more especially when either parent may be of 
intemperate habits or of a disposition tending to evil. 

It is difficult to detect as cases come before the coroner when systematic neglect or 
slow starvation have been adopted, and it is more difficult still to obtain such conclusive 
evidence as the judges require to put a parent upon his or her trial for manslaughter. 
The Act of last year for the prevention of cruelty to children is doing good work, and 
when one considers that it is the commonest occurrence to find that a woman among the 
lower classes has borne 10 or more children, it is time that more stringent legislation for 
the protection of infant life were adopted. 

For a time I was in some doubt as to whether the insurance of children was for good 
or evil on the whole, for the working classes, even the most thrifty, in many cases do not 
get the means to save in this part of the country, and in case of death the insurance 
money comes in most usefully, for the better class of the people have the greatest horror 
of seeking the aid of the parish. I came to the conclusion, however, long since, that the 
insurance as the system at present prevails is bad and wrong, and ought to be prevented. 
Why should people desire to insure their children at all? In my opinion it is with an 
object of personal gain in many cases, and a hope of one day receiving the money. 
I would prohibit such insurance of all children under five years old, and then only to be 
in one insurance office, and on strict conditions for the benefit of the child at certain 
stages of age. A policy of this description should be under a very small premium. 

I would encourage burial clubs established on sound bases (as these may be open to 
great abuse), but under which no money would pass to the parent, but with, however, some 
provision for small articles of slight mourning. I have not taken statistics, but I should 
say that there are many more suspicious deaths of insured infants than uninsured. 

A great many deaths of careless but innocent overlying occur, and also where the 
parents do not send for the doctor in time ; this, however, very often occurs through lack 
of means or ignorance. An ofience, in degree short of manslaughter, and which the Act 
for the, prevention of cruelty to children does not touch, might be created with much 
advantage to the protection of child life. 

I am, &c. 
(signed) Edward B. ThorneycrofL 
Rev. Benjamin Waugh, 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
7, Harpur-street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 
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Letters froiA the Town Clerk of Nottingham. 

Infant Life Protection. 

Sir, Guildhall, Nottingham, 20 February 1890. 

I HAVE this morning received a copy of the Infant Life Protection BiU brought in by 
yourself and Mr. Stuart- Wortley. 

Enclosed I send you a copy of a letter written by me in December last to the Local 
Government Bo«urd, at the instance of my health committee, pointing out the need for 
legislation with regard to the insurance of children. 

It seems to me tnat ck-uses to deal with this matter might be appropriately inserted in 
the above Bill, and my committee will be-gkd if you will take the question into con- 
stdisration. 

I am, &c. 
To Her Majesty's Secretary of State (signed) Samuel George Johnson^ 

for the Home Department. Town Clerk. 



Town Clerk's Department, Guildhall, Nottingham, 
Sir, 11 December 1889. 

I AM requested by my health committee to ask you to call the serious attention of 
your Board to a great and growing evil, viz., the insurance of the lives of young 
children. 

Some notice of this has been taken in the recent Act for the protection of children, by 
which the penalty for wiliul neglect is doubled where the person having charge of the 
child has insured its life. 

A bad case has recently oecurred here, and prooeedings have been taken under the 
Act, and both parents imprisoned. One child died and was found to be insured, as well 
as other children, who had been all ^amefully nieglected« 

It appears to be the custom with the insurattoe oompoiiies not to require medical 
examination where the amount insured does not exceed 50 /. ; and the result is that 
children who are weakly or actually seriously ill are oft^i insured, and no care taken, of 
them, and no medical assistance obtained, and in the case before mentioo/ed the children 
are frequently wilfully neglected. 

The views taken by parents of the question of insurance may be gathered from the 
following facts : a woman living in this town was recently asked by a medical man why 
the only child insured was one who was ill and delicate. The reply was, " Why, the 
others are well and strong ; why should I insure them ? " 

I am credibly informed that this is not an isolated case, but represents the feeling of 
mAny parents of the poorer classes who insure their children. 

My committee suggest that your Board should introduce into Parliament a Bill : — 

1. To make it compulsory on the insurance company to give the local authority 
public notice of the insurance of every child of tender years, and of any change of 
residence. 

2. To make it compulsory to give full particulars to the local authority of the 
death of every child a certain time before any money is paid over, that the local 
authority may have time to make inquiries. 

3. To confer on the local authority and their officers, including sanitarv inspectors 
and police, authority to enter any house in which any insured child is kept or has 
died, for the purpose of making inquiries and asoertaining such information as may 
be necessary as to the condition of such child. 

1 enclose a copy report of the case. 

My committee will be glad to hear that your Board will take the matter into con- 
sideration. 

I am^ &c. 
To the Secretary, (signed) Samuel George Johnson^ 

Local Government Board, Whitehall, Town Clerk. 

London, S.W. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LrMITED (INDUBTRLIL BRANCH). 



Regulations for Infantile Assurance. — Extracts from Printed Instructions issued to each 

Agent of the Company. 



Clause 49.— All ifwfantltpr jHEmianees are effected under the ptornneiis of iiher FfModly^ 9ocie^ie» ic£ft, 1S75, and 
the daurai rdatiag to infftBftik aBumiioa maMt be sirictlT" adhered to. 



Clause 50. — ^Under this. Act prioposals cannot be entertained on the lives ef cluldreii undtf 10 yeavs of age uikss 
they are proposed for assurance by one of their parents ; but if both parents are dead^ an assanuaee may be effieetttd 
by a relative, provided such relative has undertaken the support of the child. 

Clause 61.— Children under five years of age cannot be assured for more than 6/., and this sum must include 
assurances in all companies or societies. If, therefore, a child is proposed to be assured with this company, and it is 
assured for 6 /. in another company or society, the proposal cannot be entertained. If the child is assured in another 
company or society, and all the assurances, inclusive of the amount proposed to be effected by this company, do not 
exceed 6 Z., the propoeal may be taken, and the names of the companies or societies, and amount assured in such 
companies or societies, must be entered on the proposal in reply to the question therein asked. 

Clause 52.— Children of five years and under 10 years of age can be assured for 10 /., but this sum must include 
an the assurances effected in this and other companies or societies, as explained in the previous clause. 

Clause 53. — Children may be proposed for assurance when 14 days old, but illegitimate children will not be 
accepted until they have attained the age of three years. 

Clause 54. — One x)enny penr week is the highest premium that can be taken until the cMld is 10 years of age. 

Clause 124, — Policies issued under the infantile table must be three cakmbtr iwonths in foroe at the time 4k£ the 
death of the assured before any claim can be admitted ; for instance, no claim could be made on a policy issued 
on 1st January imtil on or after 1st AphL The paymant of 13 weeks' premiums does not entitle the parents to a claim 
under a policy. 

Clause 134. — The Friendly Societies Act provides that when a death takes plaee of any child under 10 years of 
9gt^ one of the parents only of the cfaiki can receive the money ; should the parents be dead, an application must be 
made to the chief office. 

Clause 141. — By Clause 28 of the Friendly Societies Act, 1875, no sum can be paid on the death of a child under 
10 years of age until the registrar's certificate has been produced to the company. 

Clause 144. — You should examine the certificate and see that tibe registear has entered the name of the company, 
the correct amount payable, and also whether the certificate is the ** first," *' second," or " third ** form issued, or delay 
in the payment of the claim may occur. If the certificate is not the *' first," the name of the company, society, or 
club to whom the previous certificate or certificates were given, together with the amount for which they were 
granted, should be stated on the claim form. 



Extracts from Printed Instructions on Form of Claim. 

If a child, was it assured in any other company or society ? If so, give the name and amount to be received. 

This question need only be answered when deceased is under 10 years of age, and the registrar's 

certificate is other than the first. 

C. — As to policies issued under the infantile table, if the child should die within three calendar months from 

date of policy, no amount will be payable ; for instance, no claim can be made on such a policy issued on 1st 

January unless death occurs on or after 1st April. The payment of thirteen weeks' premiums does not give a right 
to claim under an infantile policy. 

I. — The Friendly Societies Act provides that when a death takes place of any child under 10 years of age the 
parent only of the child can receive the money ; should the parents be dead, an application must be made to the 
chitef office. 

L. — By Clause 28 of the Friendly Societies Act, 1875, no sum can be paid on the death of a child under 10 
years of age until the registrar's certificate has been produced to the company. 
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APPEKDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 



Division.— LONDO N. 



Industrial Branch. 
[Forth No. 4.] 



No. 



Agent at under the Superintendency of Mr. 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, Chief Office :— Holboun Bars, London. 



Infantile Proposal. — All Infantile Policies are issued subject to the provisions of the Friendly Societies Act. 



The Policy to be issued on this proposal will contain a condition that it will be rendered absolutely void if it 
be in any way assigned, sold, mortgaged, or otherwise parted with. 



DECLARATION TO BE SIGNED BY THE PARENT. 

Being desirous of effecting an Assurance on the life of my child in the Industrial Branch of the Prudential 
Assurance Company, Limited, in accordance with this proposal, and upon the terms to be contained in such Policy 
as shall be granted in pursuance thereof, I declare that all the answers to the questions on the other side hereof are 
strictly correct, and that I have withheld no material information, and I agree that such answers shall be the basis 
of the contract for such Assurance. 



Dated this 



day of 



189 



I certify that I saw the parent duly sign 
this proposal. 



Agent 



The father or mother of the > 
child must sign here ) 

No one must sign the proposal for or on behalf 
of the father or mother, one of whom must sign 
it personally. If unable to write, the father or 
mother must make his or her mark, which most 
be attested in the same manner as a signature. 

CERTIFICATE OF AGENT. 

I have this day of 189 , personally seen the child mentioned on the other side, and 

am of opinion that he is in* health, and that h appearance indicates that he is of 

the age which is stated, and I recommend the Directors to accept the proposal, at f class rates. 



(Signature of Agent) 



^ State whether good, indifferent, or bad, as the case may be. 

t Fill in at first-class rates, or second, or third, as the case may be. 



Approved' 






For use 
>at Chief 
J Office. 



Table op Sums payable for One Penny Weekly. 
(No Higher Premium can be taken.) 





Amount payable if the Child should die after the Policy has been issued for 




Three 
Calendar 
Months. 


Six 
Calendar 
Months. 


One 
Year. 


Two 

Years. 


Three 
Years. 


Four 
Years. 


Five 
Years. 


Six 
Years. 


Seven 
Years. 


Eight 
Years. 


Nine 
Years. 






Ten 
Years. 


Age at Entry: 


£. «. 


£.». 


£.*. 


£. s. 


£. J. 


£. s. 


£. s. 


£. s. 


£. *. 


£. t. 


£. 8. 


£. t. 


1 year next birthday 


1 10 


2 10 


3 - 


3 10 


4 - 


4 10 


5 - 


6 - 


7 - 


8 - 


9 - 


10 - 


2 years „ 


1 15 


3 - 


3 10 


4 - 


4 10 


5 - 


6 - 


7 - 


8 - 


9 - 


10 - 




3 „ 


2 - 


3 10 


4 - 


4 10 


6 - 


6 - 


7 - 


8 - 


9 - 


10 - 






■* »» 11 


2 6 


4 - 


4 10 


6 - 


6 - 


7 - 


8 - 


9 - 


10 - 








^ 1- 11 


2 10 


4 10 


5 - 


6 - 


7 - 


8 - 


9 - 


10 - 










^11 11 


3 - 


5 - 


6 - 


7 - 


8 - 


9 - 


10 - 












* 11 11 


3 10 


5 - 


7 - 


8 - 


9 - 


10 - 














8 „ 


4 - 


5 - 


8 - 


9 - 


10 - 
















'^ 11 11 


4 10 


6 - 


9 - 


10 - 


















10 „ 


5 - 


6 - 


10 - 





















If the child should die within three calendar months from the date of the policy no amount will be payable. 
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It is essential to the Yaliditt of the Assurance that the Questions be truly and 

correotly answered. 



QUESTIONS. 



I 



ANSWERS. 



1. Name of father? 



(In f uU.) 



2. Is he alive ? 




3. Name of mother? 

(InfuU.) 




4. Is she alive ? 




5. Residence of parents ? 

(Fill in the town as well as the street.) 

Note.— The full postal address where the parents actually 

reside must be given. 




6. Occupation of parents ? 




7. Name of child ? 

(In full.) 




8. What is the child's age next birthday ? 
(The greatest accuracy is necessary in answering this 
question. ) 


( ) For use 
Exd.-? >at Chief 
( j Office. 


9. Day, month, and year of birth of child ? 


day of 18 


10. Amount of weekly premium to be paid ? 


One Penny. 


11. Is the child now in good health ? 




12. Is the child ruptured or deformed in any way ? If 
so, give particulars in full. 




13. Have either of the parents, or any of the brothers or 
sisters, died from consumption, or is any relation at 
present suffering from that disease ? 




14. Have any of the brothers or sisters of the child died ? 
If so, state ages and the causes of death ? 




15. When and from what complaints has the child at 
any time suffered ? 




16. Has the child's life been proposed before to this 
Company ? 




17. Was the proposal accepted or decUned ? 




18. Is any poHcy now in force on the child's Hfe with 
this Company ? 





19. Is the child assured in any other company or 
society? 



Names of companies or societies 
(To be answered if child is already assured.) 



Amount of assurance, £. 
(To be answered if child is already assured.) 



Extract from Friendly Societies Act, 1875. 

No Society shall insure or pay on the death of a child under five years of age any sum of money which, added to 
any amount payable on the death of such child by any other Society, exceeds six pounds, or on the death of a child 
under 10 years of age any sum of money which, added to any amount payable on the death of such child by any other 
Society, exceeds 10 pounds. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 
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Appendix F. 



PAPER handed in hj Mr. Taunton. 

Y. 



If Immediate Benefit 
is required. 



State whether Quarter, 
Half 8 or Full. 



Time and place (Surgery or otherwise) for 
Medioal Examination if required by the Committee. 




ROYAL LIVER FRIENDLY SOCIETY, Chief Offices— Prescot Street, Liverpool 
Proposal Form for Industrial Tables. 
District of Agent 

Canvasser Collector 



Table. 


Date Age > 

Entered, next 1 Pay 
Monday's Birth- Weekly. 
Date. day. ! 


Sum Assured. 


If an Increase, 
insert the 

word 
** Increase." 


Policy Number (to be filled 
in at Chief Offlce). 


Initials of 
PolicyWriters. 




t 




£. 


8. 


d. 








QUESTIONS. 

1. What are the full Names of the proposed 

Member ? 
(The correct spelling of the names must be 
given.) 


ANSWERS BY PROPOSER. 


2. Full Postal Address 1 (a) No. of House 
and Residence of ^ (b) Name of Street 
proposed Member ( (c) Name of Town 


(c) 


3. Is the proposed Member now in good 
health? 




4. Is proposed Member now, or has pro- 
posed Member ever been, afflicted with 
Asthma, Cough, Disease of Lungs or 
Heart, Dropsy, Fits, Gout, Palsy, Rup- 
ture, Spitting of Blood, or any other 
complaint teiwiing to shorten life ? 






Date. 


Age. 


Pay. 


Amount. 


Table. 


Collector. 


5. Is pro 
this 
cula 


josed Member al 
Society? If so, 
re. 


ready ina 
state f u 


ured 
Upa 


in 
rti- 








£. 


8, 


d. 







c 



1 



fiu 

1 



.2 

c 

cS 



5 

P 

■*» 

•o 

CB 
C? 

P 

C 



3-5 






I 



^^ Declaration. (This Declaration must be read over to the Proposer before the Form is Signed.) 

Being desirous of eflfecting an Assurance under the Industrial Tables of the Royal Liver Friendly Society, in 
accordance with this Proposal, I declare that all the above Answers are strictly correct, and that I have withheld no 
material information with which the Committee of Management should be made acquainted. I agree that such 
Answers shall be the basis of the contract between me and the said Society, for effecting the Assurance hereby 
proposed, and that any misstatement of the above facts shall render void any policy issued there. And I also agree 
that such Assurance shall be subject in all respects to the rules (present and future) of the Society. 

Signature, or mark of Proposer, 

Address in full, 

Witness to Signature "j 

(A neighbour in preference, but Agent, V 
Collector, or Canvasser may sign) J 

Address Date 18 

I certify that I have recently seen proposed Member, that the above Answers were made by Proposer, and that 
the life is a good one and fit for acceptance. 

Signature of Collector, 

^* Not more than one month's contributions (from date of entry) must be received for above Assurance until this 

Proposal Form has been accepted by the Committee of Management, 

^^ Only those having an insurable interest therein may effect an assurance on the life of another. 



^ 



To be filled in at Chief Office. Checked by and Date Checked, 
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The Report of Doctor or Life Inspector (when same is required) must be attached here. 

Agents and Collectors must not write Memorandum on these documents Their remarks or observations on the 
lives proposed must be written on the Official Stationery provided for the purpose. 

ir TO BE FILLED IN AT CHIEF OFFICE ONLY. 

Date received at Chief Offices 



Acceptance or Rejection Stamp 
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Appendix G. 



PAPER handed in by Mr. Fortune. 



Form of Policy. 



Industrial Branch. — Policy Form (A) No. 15. 
Table B. — Infantile. — Benefit commencing after 13 weeks. 



The London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow Assurance Company*(Limited). 

Head Office : Insurance Buildings, Farringdon-street, liondon, E.G. 

Policy No. 896421. 

Whereas one of the Parents (hereinafter called the Proposer) of the Ghild (herein- 
after called the Assured) whose name and age appear in the First Golumn of the First 
Schedule hereto has proposed to efiect an Assurance upon the life of the Assured with 
the London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow Assurance Company, Limited (hereinafter called 
"the Company"), in such sum as may hereafter become payable according to the 
duration of the life of the Assured, and the provisions and terms hereinafter contained, 
and has undertaken to pay to the Company, as the consideration of Buch Assurance, the 
weekly premium or sum mentioned in the Second Column of the said First Schedule, 
and has warranted that the Assured is of good health, sound constitution, and free from 
all infirmity or disease. And whereas the Company has, in faith of the said warranties 
(which are hereby declared to be the basis of the contract of Assurance liereinafter 
contained), and in consideration of the said undertaking, agreed to accept such proposal 
and to eflTect such Assurance upon the terms and subject to the provisoes and conditions 
hereinafter contained and endorsed hereon (it being also hereby expressly declared that 
the acceptance of and compliance with which said terms, provisoes, and conditions by the 
Proposer and the Assured shall be a condition precedent to the commencement of any 
liability of the Company hereon). Now these Presents witness that, in pursuance 
of the said agreement, and in consideration of the payment on or before the handing over, 
or transfer hereof, and during the good health of the Assured, of the sum or premium 
mentioned in the Second Column of the First Schedule hereto, and of the payment of the 
like premium or sum by the Proposer or the Assured to the Company on the Tuesday 
now next, and on every succeeding Tuesday dusing the life of the Assured, the Company 
(subject to the said terms, provisoes, and conditions) doth hereby undertake to, and shall 
and will, upon the death of the Assured, and after proof to the satisfaction of the 
Directors of the Company of the death and cause of death of the Assured (including, in 
the event of the death of the Assured under 10 years of age, such certificate as is 
required by Section 28 of the Friendly Societies Act, 1875) has been received at the 
Registered Office of the Company, pay, if the Assured shall die under 10 years of age, 
to the Proposer or other Parent, or if the Assured shall die after attaining the age of 
10 years, to the Executors or Administrators of the Assured, such sum as shall, regard 
being had to (1) the age of the assured at death, (2) the said weekly premium payable 
and paid hereunder, and (3) the period which shall at the death of the Absured have 
elapsed since the date of this Policy, appear to be payable according to tlie scale or table 
set forth in the Second Schedule hereto. Provided always and it is hereby 
EXPRESSLY agreed AND DECLARED that if the Assured shall die after attaining the 
age of 10 years, the production of these Presents, together with a receipt for the sum 
hereby assured and made payable, and made by any person being or having been an 
Executor or Administrator, Widower or Widow, Relative by Blood, or connection by 
marriage of the Assured, shall, notwithstanding that the Company shall have received 
notice that the benefit of and interest in this Policy has become vested in any person or 
persons other than the Assured, be final and conclusive evidence against all persons 
whatsoever that the sum hereby assured has been duly paid unto and received by the 
person or persons lawfully entitled to receive the same, and that all liability whatsoever 
of the Company upon this Policy has been fully discharged and satisfied. And provided 
ALSO that this Policy shall become void, and the Company shall not be liable to pay any 
sum whatsoever on account of the Assurance intended to be hereby effected, and ail 
premiums paid by the Proposer or the Assured hereon shall be forfeited to the Company, 
if the Assured shall not be in a good state of health and free from infirmity or disease at 
the time when these Presents are handed over to the Proposer, or if the Assured shall 
die within three calendar months from the day of the date hereof, or shall die by or in 
consequence of the act or neulect (whether intentional or otherwise) of any person or 

Eersons interested hereunder, or who would be entitled to receive any of the benefits 
ereof on the death of the Assured, or if the Assured shall go out of the United Kingdom 
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of Great Britain and Ireland without the previous consent of the Company under the 
hand of the Manager of the Company endorsed hereon, or if a Policy or Policies effected 
with the Company, previous to tne date hereof, on the life of the Assured (whether by 
the Assured or by any other person or persons whatsoever) shall now be in force, or shall 
hereafter be renewed, unless tnis and each such other Policy or Policies shall have endorsed 
hereon and thereon under the hand of the Manager of the Company an express permission 
and consent that two or more Policies (to be specified by tlieir numbers) may be in force 
at the same time, although the omission to obtain such endorsement shall be by reason of 
oversight or negligence, or otherwise howsoever, or if the Proposer or the Assured shall 
in any way sell, assign, or otherwise part with this Policy. And provided also 
that neither the Proposer nor the Assured shall participate in the profits of the 
Company. 

First Schedule above referred to. 



First Oolamn. 
Name and Dbscription op thb (Child) Assured. 


Second Column. 
Amount of Weekly Premium. 


Third Column. 

Sum or Amount ultimaUlf 

Assured (as per Second Scbednle 

below) subject to the foregoing 

Conditions and to those 

endorsed hereon. 


Oeorge Price • 

5 H 10, Coart Wertgate, Rotherbam. 

Age at entry, Two years, next Birthday. 


One penny 


£. 

10 









Second Schedule ahove 


referred to. 








Age of (Child) 
the Assured 


Amount payable 
(for One Penny per Week) 

If the ChUd shall Die 

after the Policy has been 

Issued for 


Amount payable 

(for Three-halfpence per Week) 

if the Child shall Die 

after the Policy has been 

issued for 


Amount payable 
(for Twopence per Week) 

if the Child shall Die 

after the PoUc v has been 

issued for 


Age of (Child) 
the Assured 








^ 


f 




^ 






V 




at Death. 


Three 
Calendar 
Months. 


Six 
(Calendar 
Months. 


One Year. 


Three 
Calendar 
Months. 


Six 
Calendar 
Months. 


One Year. 


Three 
Calendar 
Months. 


Six 
Calendar 
Months. 


One Year. 


at Death. 




£. *. d. 


£. «. d. 


£. s, d. 


£. *. d. 


£. *. d. 


£. <. d. 


£. *. d. 


£. *. d. 


£. *. d. 




Under 3 years 


1 10 - 


2 6- 


8 - - 


2 6- 


8 7 6 


4 10 - 


8 - - 


4 10 - 


6 - - 


Under 3 years. 


Over 3 years 


1 15 - 


2 12 - 


8 10 - 


2 7 6 


8 11 3 


4 16 - 


3 - - 


4 10 - 


6 - - 


Over 3 „ 


,. -* » - 


S - - 


3 


4 - - 


2 10 - 


8 16 - 


6 


3 - - 


4 10 - 


6 - - 


4 „ 


n 6 » - • 


2 10 - 


8 15 - 


6 - - 


2 16 - 


4 2 6 


6 10 - 


8 - - 


4 10 - 


6 - - 


5 „ 


« 6 , - - 


8 - - 


4 10 - 


6 - - 


4 - - 


6 - - 


8 - - 


6 - - 


7 10 - 


10 - - 


« », 


n 7 „ - - 


3 10 - 


6 S - 


7 - - 


4 6- 


6 7 6 


8 10 - 


5 - - 


7 10 - 


10 


7 „ 


„ B . . - 


4 - - 


6 - - 


8 - - 


4 10 - 


6 15 - 


9 


6 - - 


7 10 - 


10 - - 


8 „ 


• 9 H - - 


4 10 - 


6 15 - 


9 - - 


4 16 - 


7 2 6 


9 10 - 


5 - - 


7 10 - 


10 - - 


9 n 


„ 10 „ - - 


5 - - 


7 10 - 


10 - - 


7 10 - 


11 6 - 


15 


10 - - 


15 - - 


20 - - 


.. 10 „ 




1 1 ■ ■ 1 ■ 

The Policy may be oonUnned for the same Weekly Premiums at 




Over 10 ^ - - 


6 - - 7 10 - 


10 - - 1 7 10 - 11 16 - 16 - - 1 10 - - 15 - - 1 20 - - 


Over 10 ., 



In witness whereof the Common Seal of the Company is hereunto affixed by 
order of the Directors of the Company, this 17th day of June 1890. 



Entered {E. D.) 
Examined (B.) 



Spencer G^'-^^^o'-y.l Directors 
Richard North, J^^^^^ctors. 



Countersigned, C Weeding Skinner, Secretary. 

Wilfred A. Bowser, Manager and Actu.iry. 
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Conditions referred to upon which this Policj of Assurance is granted* 

1. All statements made and acts done by any person other than the Proposer in 
connection with the proposal and warranties within referred to, or otherwise in connec- 
tion with this Policy, shall be deemed, as between the Proposer and the Assured on the 
one part and the Company on the other part, so far as the same shall be relevant hereto, 
to have been made and done by such person for and on behalf of the Proposer and the 
Assured, and not the Company. This condition applies equally, although such person be 
an agent of the Company, the authority of such agents being hereby expressly declared 
not to include the acceptance of proposals, declarations, or warranties, and all such as are 
received by any such agent shall be deemed to have been received by him as agent for 
the Proposer and the Assured for the purpose of submitting the same to the Company. 

2. If any warranty within referred to is untrue, or if any untrue statement shall have 
been made to the Company in the within-mentioned proposal, or if any information 
material to be known to the Company in determining the acceptance or rejection of the 
said proposal shall not have been truly and fully stated (whether the same shall have 
been specifically asked for or not), this Policy is void, and all premiums paid hereon shall 
be forfeited to the Company. 

3. The Assured shall not become employed as a Soldier or Sailor, or in any seafaring 
occupation, without the previous permission of the Company, to be endorsed on this 
Policy ; and as a consideration for the grant of such permission, it shall be lawful for the 
Directors of the Company to require, and compulsory on the Proposer and the Assured 
to submit to, such increase in the amount of the premium or such reduction in the 
amount of the sum assured as the Directors shall decide upon. 

4. It shall be lawful for the Directors to give the Assured permission to follow the 
occupation of a Sailor, or any seafaring occupation, in time of peace, without any increase 
of premium or deduction from the sum assured, provided he serves on a British or Irish 
ship regularly sailing to or from a British or Irish port, and provided also that such 
permission be endorsed on this Policy. 

5. The premiums payable in respect of this Policy shall be paid as within provided, 
and in ease of default the Assurance hereby effected shall (subject to the provisions of 
the Friendly Societies Act, 1875, Section 30) become void, and all the interest and benefit 
of the Proposer and the Assured shall be forfeited. If, however, such premiums shall 
have been duly paid for 26 weeks from the day of the date hereof, those subsequently 
payable may be paid within 90 days after they have respectively accrued and become 
due, and during such 90 days the AssuraHiCe shall be and remain in force, and the 
Company shall (subject to their rights to such premiums) be and continue liable in the 
same manner and to the like extent as if such premiums had been paid on the days when 
the same became respectively due and payable. 

6. The agents of the Company are not authorised to receive, and are strictly prohibited 
from receiving, any renewal premium after a Policy has lapsed, as provided in Condition 5 
above. 

7. No payment of money to any person shall be held to keep this Policy in force unless 
such person is an authorised agent of the (company, and shall forthwith give to the 
Proposer or the Assured a receipt for such premium in a printed receipt book issued 
from the Head (Registered) Office of the Company. 

8. The receipt books in which are entered the periodical payments made in respect 
of the premiums shall at all times, upon the application of the agent, collector, or other 
authorised officer of the Company, be produced and exhibited to him, and in case of a 
new receipt book being at any time required, the sum of 1 d, shall be paid for the same 
to the Company. 

9. The Directors may require this Policy and the receipt books containing the 
eceipts for the premiums due to be delivered up to them, and the Probate of the Will 

or Letters of Administration to the estate and efl'ects of the Assured, or other evidence of 
title, to be produced to them at their Head (Registered) Office, before the sum assured or 
any part thereof is paid by the Company. 

10. If any of the considerations or conditions on or for which this Policy is granted 
have not been or shall not be complied with, and the Policy and all premiums paid 
thereon be thereby forfeited, the Directors may remit or waive the forfeiture on such 
terms as they in their absolute discretion shall think fit. 

11. Any sum payable by the Compafty under this Policy shall not carry interest against 
the Company, and the Company shall cease to be liable for such sum if the same be not 
claimed by or on behalf of the party or parties entitled thereto within six years next 
after the same shall have become due. 

12. That any alteration or erasure in or addition to this Policy shall render it absolutely 
void. No change or alteration whatever can be effected, except by endorsement, made 
and signed by the Manager at the Company's Head (Registerea) Office. 

Pursuant to the Act of Parliament, 38 & 39 Vict. c. 60, s. 28 (the Friendly Societies 
Act, 1875), it is hereby declared that this Company will not pay on the death of a child 
under five years of age any sum of money which, added to any amount payable on the 
death of such child by any other company or society, shall exceed 6 /., or on the death 
of a child under 10 years of age, any sum of money which, added to any amount payable 
at the death of such child by any other company or society, shall not exceed 10 /. 
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AppBNDrx H. 



PAPER handed in by Mr. David Fortune, 25 July 1890. 



SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 



STATEMENT showing Rate of Average Mortality for last Five Years, with the Membership as at 
31st December 1889, of Children under Ten Years of Age. 



Ages. 


Membership 

at 31st December 

1889. 


Average Deaths 

for Five Years 

at 3l8t December 

1889. 


Ratio of Deaths 

to Membership or 

of (2) to (1). 


From to 5 Years . - - - - 
From 5 to 10 Years 

For both Periods together - - - 


(1.) 

38,771 
; 37,731 


(2.) 
1,479 
265 


3-81 
0-71 


1 

' 76,502 


1,744 


2-27 



STATEMENT showing Mortality of Children under Ten Years of Age, in the following Districts, 

during 1889. 



Districts. 



Blackburn 
Blairgowrie 
Greenock 
Lanark - 
Paisley - 
Preston - 



Deaths for Year 1889. 



Under 5 Years. 



1 

4 

58 

3 

48 

1 



Between 
5 and 10 Years. 


Total for both 
Periods. 


___ 


1 


1 


5 


6 


64 


1 


4 


7 


55 


1 


2 



STATEMENT showing Ratio of Mor tality of Children under Ten Years old, with the Membership, in the 

following Districts, as at Slst December 1889. 





Under 5 Years. 


Between 5 and 10 Years. 


Total for both Periods. 
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Blackburn - . . . 


1 


3-57 


23 


. 


•0 


51 


1 


1-96 


Blairgowrie . - _ - 


191 


4 


209 


1 200 


1 


•50 


391 


5 


1-27 


Greenock 


1,430 


58 


4-05 


1,613 


6 


•37 


3,043 


64 


2-10 


Lanark - - . - - 


111 


3 


2-70 


120 


1 


•83 


231 


4 


1-73 


Paisley 


1,313 


48 


3-65 


1,246 


7 


•56 


2,559 


55 


2-14 


Preston 


28 


1 


3-57 


40 


1 


2^50 


68 


2 


2-94 



13€, IngrjinHfltreet, Glasgow, 
15 July 1890. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 



Appendix I. 



PAPER handed in by Mr. Stead. See Question 4027. 
Questions sent to Juvenile Branches. 



Ancient Order of Foresters' Juvenile Societies. 
Questions. Answers. 



1. — Name of Society 



2. — Number of Members 



3. — Name of Town 



4. — How many Years established ? 



5. — During those Years has it ever come 
to your knowledge that any Member 
has been deliberately done to death 
for the sake of the Funeral Benefit ? 



6. — Has it ever come to your knowledge 
that at anv time a coroner's inquest 
has been held over any of the Mem- 
bers of your Society ? - 



7 . — If so, state how many, why they were 
held, and what were the verdicts of 
the jury? - - . - - 



8. — In your opinion are there any grounds 
for including your Society amongst 
those whom the Bisliop of Peter- 
borough has condemned ? - - 



9. — If the proposal to compel Societies to 
pay the Funeral Benefit to the 
undertaker instead of the parent is 
adopted, what influence do you 
think it will have upon the future 
of your Society ? - 



10. — Have you any objections to the re- 
ducing of the amounts payable at 
death ? - 



11. — Do you pay Sickness Benefits to your 
Members? - - - - - 



12. — State the age at which Sickness Bene- 
fits begin - - - - - 



13. — Do you provide your Members with a 
Medical Man and Medicine during 
illness? - - - - * 



1,278 sheets sent out to 79,272 members. 

873 have been returned up to date, representing 59,000 members. 

834, representing 56,462 members, say the proposed " Undertaker's Clause " would be 
the ruin of the societies, and they stron^jjly object to the Bill. 

39, representing 2,538 members, think the Bill would not affect them, but agree they 
ought not to come under the Bill. 
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Appendix K. 



PAPER handed in by Mr. A. A. Dobson. 

Balance Sheet of the Hulme Friendly Burial Society. 

The income for the year has been 2,490/. 15^. 10^., viz., 2,042/. 13*, 6 rf. paid in by the 
collectors, and 448 /. 2 s, 4 rf. interest from investments. The accumulated capital now amounts to 
the sum of 13,008/. 10 j?. 2d. The following statement will show the result of the past year's 
work : — 



Funeral Fund Income 
Paid on Deaths 

Manacfement Fund Income 
Paid Working Expenses - 



£. s. d, £, s. d, 

- 1,867 15 7 

- 1,501 10 - 



623 - 3 
549 7 11 



366 5 7 



Increase for the Year 



73 12 4 
£. 439 17 11 



Number of Members, December 1888 
Exclusions - - - - - 
Deaths - - - - -. 



10,273 
284 
179 



Worth per Member, 1888 
5, „ 1889 



New Members - - - 
Present Number of Members 
Increase of Members - 

£. s. d. 

- 1 4 5i 

- 1 5 2i 



520 

10,330 

57 



Scale of Payment at Death for the undermentioned periods of Membership : 

£. s. d. 



6 weeks' membership 

1 year's „ 

2 years' „ 

5 %• 44 



- 1 - - 

- 3 - - 

- 4 - - 
. 5 - - 

- 6 - - 



10 years' membership 

15 „ „ 

20 

25 

30 



99 
99 



N. B. — The Entrance Fee has been reduced to One Penny. 



FUNERAL FUND. 



£. 

8 

9 

11 

13 

15 



First Quarter. 



INC O M E. 


EXPENDITURE. 


£. s, d. 
Balance last Report 

Subscriptions - - - 847 2 3 

Interest . - - - 132 14 11 


£. s. d. 
11,609 7 7 

479 17 2 


£. 9. d. 
Funerals {see Summary) - - 

Invested Capital - - - 11^92 11 S 

In Treasurer's hands - - 79 3 1 


£. *. d. 
417 10 - 

11,671 14 9 




Gain,£.62. 7#. 2rf. 

£. 


£. 


12,0S9 4 9 


12,089 4 9 





Second 


Quarter. 




INCOME. 


expenditure. 


£. *. d. 
Balance last Quarter 

Subscriptions ... 36S 6 9 

Interest - - - - 20 11 - 


£. *. d. 

11,671 14 9 
37S 17 9 


£. *. d. 
Funerals {see Summary) .... 

Invested Capital - - 11,613 2 S 

In Treasurer's hands - - 57 lU 10 


£. 9. d. 
379 10 - 

11,071 2 6 




Loss, 12 9.3 <f. 


£. 


12,050 12 6 


12,050 12 i5 
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AFPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 



FUNERAL FUl^J)— continued. 



Third Quarter. 



INCOME. 



expenditure. 



fiftkfiOB lAst Qiitti-ter 
lutereBt 



£. *. rf. 



435 11 1 

82 4 11 



£. s. d. 
11,671 2 6 



617 16 



12,188 18 6 



Funerak (fee Snmmary) 

Invested Capital - 

la Treasurer's hands - 

Gain,£. 158. 6 «. 



£. «. d. 

11,800 - - 
29 8 6 



£. 9. d. 

359 10 - 



11,829 8 6 



12,188 18 6 





Fourth 


Quarter. 




IIJCOME. 


EXPENDITURE. 


£. *. d. 
Bftknte lant Quarter - - - - - 

SubicriptioBi , - - 391 5 2 

Interest - - - - 99 19 6 


£. 9. d. 
11,829 8 6 

491 4 8 


£. *. rf. 
Funerals (see Summary) - - - - 

Invested Capital - - - 11,972 15 2 

In Treasurer's hands - - 2 18 - 


£. s. d, 
345 - - 

11,975 13 f 




Gain, £.146.4 «. 8 <f. 


£. 


12,320 13 2 


12,320 13 2 



MANAGEMENT FUND. 



First Quarter. 



INCOME. 



expenditure. 



Balance la at Report 
Subscrfptions 
I nterest 



£. f. rf. 



115 14 - 
44 5 1 



£. f. rf. 
959 4 8 



150 19 1 



£. «. ^. 

Working Expenses (jute Summary) 

I 
Invested Capital - - - 967 8 4 

In Treasurer's hands - - 25 14 3 . 



1,119 3 



Gain, £.33 17*.'ll/f. 



Second Quarter. 



£. s, d, 
126 1 2 



993 2 7 



£. ' 1,119 3 9 



INCOME. 



EXPENDITURE. 



£. 8, d. 



Balance last Quarter 

fcJullBCHptiotlB 

Interest 



119 2 3 
6 17 - 



£. 



£. *. d 
993 2 7 



125 19 5 
1,119 1 10 



Working Expenses (see Summary) 

Invested Capital - 

In Treasurer's hands - 

Gain, £,2, 9t.4d 



£. f. d. 


£. #. d. 


ry) - - 


123 9 11 


974 5 4 




21 6 7 


995 11 11 




£. 


1,119 1 10 
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MANAGEMENT FUND— confmM/?^/. 



Third Quarter. 



INCOME. 



Balance last Quarter 

SubscriptioDB 

IntereBt 



£. s. d. 



145 3 8 
27 8 4 



£. ». d, 
995 11 11 



172 12 



1,168 3 11 



EXPENDITURE. 



£. t. d. 


£. 


*. d. 


Working Expenses {gee Summary) 


167 


2 1 


Invested Capital - - - 1,000 - - 






In Treasuwr'B hands - - 11 1 10 


1,011 


1 10 




Gain, £.16.9 f.lW. 


1,168 


3 11 


— JU 





Fourth 


Quarter. 




INCOME. 


expenditure. 


£. f. tf. 
Balance last Quarter 

Subecriptions - • - 130 8 4 

Interest - - - - 33 6 7 

flalA of Old TWmp ... . lA - 


£. s. d. 
1,011 1 10 

164 9 U 


£. f. d. 
Working Expenses {see Summary) 

Invested Capital - - - 1,007 11 9 

Id Treasurer's hands - - 26 5 3 


£. s. d, 
142 14 a 

1,032 17 - 




Gain, £.21. 16*. 2£Z. 

£. 






£. 


1,175 11 9 


1,175 11 9 



SUMMARY. 







FUNERAL FUND. 






INCOME. 


EXPENDITURE 




£. f. d. 


£. #. 


d. 


£, *. 


£. *. d. 


£. *. d. 


Balance, December 1888 


- - - - 


11,609 7 


7 


3 Funerals at - - 1 - 
1 „ - - 2 10 


3 - - 
2 10 - 




Income, Ist Quarter - 


479 17 2 






29 „ . . 3 - 
2 „ - - 3 10 


87 

7 - - 




„ 2ad „ 


378 17 9 






n „ - . 4 - 

13 „ - - 5 - 


68 - - 
65 - - 




„ 3rd „ 


517 16 - 






13 „ . . 6 . 
12 „ . . 8 - 


78 - - 
96 - - 




„ 4th „ 


491 4 8 






22 ;, - . 9 - 


198 - - 








1,867 16 


7 


20 „ - . 11 - 
U „ . - 13 - 
33 „ . . 16 - 


220 - - 
182 - - 
496 - - 


1,501 10 - 










Invested In Widnes Local 












Board, at 4 per cent. - 
Ditto - at 3i per cent - 

Invested in Birkenhead Cor- 
poration, at 3J per cent 

Invested in Chorlton Board 
of Guardians, atdf per cent. 

Invested in Wallas^ Local 
Board, at 3f per cent. 

Invested in Bradford Corpora- 
tion, at 8| per cent. - 


2,000 - - 
1,000 - - 

4,000 - - 

2,000 - - 

1,500 - - 

1,000 - - 










Invested in Savings Bank, at 














2^ per cent. 


472 15 2 












Invested in Treasurer's hands 


2 18 - 


- i 
11,975 13 2 




£. 










13,477 3 


2 


£. *. H 


£. 


13,477 3 2 












Funeral Fund Gain 


" 


366 5 7 


■ 
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SUMMARY. 



MANAGEMENT FUND. 



INCOME. 


EXPENDITURE. 




£. f. rf. 


£. *. (L 


£. *. d. 


Balance, December 1888 - 


959 4 8 


Office Rent and Taxes - - 31 5 6 




Incoine, First Quarter - - 159 19 1 




Gas and Coal - - - - 11 5 8 




Second Quarter - - 125 19 3 




Office Repairs, &c - - - 1 17 4 




Third Quarter - - 172 12 - 


1 

t 

1 623-3 


Meeting Room, Christ Church - 2 - - 


46 8 6 


Fourth Quarter - - 164 9 11 


Books, Stationery, and Reports - 18 9 - 




\ 


Post Cards and Postage - - 2 16 6 








Exchanging Stamps - - - - 17 6 


22 2 11 






President's Salary - - - 14 - - 








Committee and Trustees - - 6 18- 








Auditor's Salary - - - 20 - - 








Treasurer's Commission, at 1 per 








Cent. _ 20 8 9 








Treasurer to Sayings Bsnks - 1 10 - 








Secretary's Commission, at 5 per 

Cent. 102 2 8 








Friendly Societies Conference • 6 6- 


171 5 6 






No. 1 Collector's Commission, at 








15 per Cent. - - - - 98 6 1 








No. 2 Collector's Commission, at 




. 




15 per Cent. - - - - 73 10 3 








No. 3 Collector's Commission, at 








15 per Cent. - - - - 134 11 9 








Supplementary Collector - - 3 3 - 


309 11 1 






Invested in Widnes Local Board, 






at 3| per Cent. - - • 600 - - 








Invested in Savings Bank, at 2| 
percent. - - - - 607 11 9 








In Treasurer's hands - - - 26 6 3 


1,032 17 - 




£. 


£. 


1,582 4 11 


1,682 4 11 



Management Fund Gain 



£. f. d. 
73 12 4 
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ANALYSIS OF INDEX. 



LIST of Prixcipal Headings in the following Index, with the Pages at 

which they may be found. 



PAGE 

Age - - - 247 

Amount of Imuran ce Mtmetf ---------- 248 

Benefit - . , - 249 

Cas€t of Suspicious Death or Neglect -------- 253 

Ci-RTiFtcATE, Death: 

1, Begistrnys Certificate --------- 253 

2. Doctor's Certificate 254 

Z. Refusal of Certificate 254 

4 , *^ygg estions - - - - - - - - - - - 255 

Coniicfion --*.--.---.-- 258 

Coroners ---- ----- 259 

Friendly Societies -*---------- 267 

Fmieral Expenses ------------ 269 

Insurance Agents ------------ 274 

Insurance Companies ----------- 275 

Insurance of Cln/dren ---- .--'---- 275 

Lapsed Policies ------------ 278 

Medical Men - - - 281 

Mediral Relief - - 281 

Mortality of Children 281 

Nfgl^ ci - - - - 282 

REGrSTHATtOS: 

L Of I tisurnnces find Claims --------- 285 

2, Of Insurance Societies ---------- 285 

Ml: ill k DIES PUOPOSED: 

1. Registntfimt of Insuring Societies - - - - - - - -285 

2. Form of Pmposat ---------- 286 

3. Agents - - 286 

4- Persons to Insure ----------- 286 

5. Registration of Insurances --------- 286 

fi, I\uhtbition ^ 2S6 

7p Limitation of Age ----------- 286 

8. Certijii-atr of Health 287 

9 . Lim it a tion of Insn ru n cc Mo n ey : 

(a/) Am'mnt - 287 

(b.) Graduated Scale 287 

(c.) Grants of Grace 287 

10. Number of Insurances and Certijicates ------- 287 

U. Cvrtifging Authority 288 

12, Forfeiture 288 

i:^. Payment to Undertaker 288 

Statistics 290 

STATtflES: 

L Act of Geo. I IL 291 

2. Frifiidlg ^Societies Act, 1875 291 

Undertaker - 296 
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INDEX. 



\^N,B> — In this Index the Figures following the names of Witnesses refer to the 

Questions in the Evidence.] 



A. 

AFFILIATED SOCIETIES: 

Distinction drawn between affiliated friendly societies, such as Oddfellows or 
Foresters (or the Manchester Unity of Friendly Societies), and collecting friendly 
societies, such as Royal Liver (or Liverpool Victoria Legal and Friendly), Taunton 
3205. See Friendly Societies, 

Age. The Royal Liver insure from birth, Taunton 3264 Child comes info benefit 

after thirteen weeks' insurance, ib. 3269 ; — but grants of grace given in deserving cases, 

ih. 3270 The same in Prudential, Dewey 2928 In Liverpool Victoria Legal and 

Friendly, from one week, Clensy 4047. 

Quite untrue that children are insured before birth, Taunton 3425-31. 

Sons of the Phoenix do not insure till five years, Sargent ^2()1 , A26i Friendly 

societies generally do not, ih, 4328 Hulme Burial Society only takes children of 

members, and not under two months, JDobson 2508 ; — and must have from nine 

to three months' membership before they get anything, ib. 2779-9 Age was formerly 

three months, but has been reduced, as society found they could afford it, ib. 2749 

Scottish Legal, at any age. Fortune 3689 ; — give half and quarter benefit after three 
and six months' insurance, ib, 3692 ; — and full benefit only after twelve months, ib, 

3691 Below these limits they give no grants of grace, ib. 3692 Better class of 

parents do not insure their children till about five years old, Tasker 1614 Friendly 

societies registered under the Friendly Societies Act may not grant insurances on 

children, except those of their own members, Cleveland 4417. 4420. 4435 Oddfellows 

admit these at three months old ; but friendly societies may establish juvenile benches 
for insuring children from three to sixteen, ib, 4416. 4431. 

In twenty-two Oddfellows' Societies in Southampton district insurance begins 
generally at six, in one case as low as three, in one as high as eight years old, Walton 
4709-14. 

Out of 1,279 Foresters' Juvenile Societies 49 only admit children under three, 5^ at 
three, 302 at four, 229 at five, and 316 at six, 85 at seven, 89 at eight, and remaining 
167 at various ages to sixteen. Stead 4654. 

Insurance should be prohibited under one year, or sum made so small that there 
could be no profit, Browne 1154-1161 ; — or sum paid direct to undertaker. Carter 875 

If children were not allowed to be insured till one year old they would have a 

chance of getting better able to take care of themselves, Tasker 1589 ; — ^two years better 

still, ib, 1590 ; Hartop 1731-32 K so, dissolute parents wishing to make profit out 

of death would not then insure, Tasker 1592-5 Should be forbidden under two 

years, see letter of Leeds Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, pa^c 134 

Prudential has no objection to insurance under one year being forbidden, Dewey 3006- 
14 ; — which would practically be fifteen months, as no benefit till after three months' 
insurance, ti. 3013; — or to age, at which only one policy could be issued, being 

raised from ten to fourteen, ib, 3017-8 Better plan would be to allow insurance 

at any age, but if death occurred bplow one year, that only premiums actually paid 
should be repaid ; out of the gain to them on this the insurance companies (*auld give 

some other benefit to survivors, z6. 3605-12. 3628-31 Might be forbidden under 

one year, and profit applied to endowment for children attaining a certain age, Hartop 
1730-2— — Amount on deaths under three years might be diminished, Taunton 3088-9^ 
3240- — -Strong objection to insurance under one year being abolished, ib. 3079 ; Crooks 
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Report, IS90 —continued. 

Age — continued. 

2344 Hard on respectable parents, Ritchie 1447 ; — as sum now insurable is not enough 

to cover expenses, Crooks 2342-4. 2352, 2482 Hardship, and would lead to revival 

of "friendly leads,'' (7/<?n*y 3980 Hardshiu, as all children of any age must be 

buried, E. Hooper 4129 ; — and expense would fee thrown on the rates, Sargent 4307-8. 

For scale of insurance at different ages, see Amount of Insurance Moneii. 

Agent. See Insurance Agents. 

Amount of Insurance Money. Average amount paid in Royal London Friendly Society 
is 1 /. 13 «. 3 c?. under five years, Hambridge 3828 ; — 4 /. 12 s. between five and ten, ib. 
3830; — 2 /. 10 5. average paid under five in Royal Liver, Taunton 3086 ; — 21 13 #. in 

Prudential, Dewey 2842 As one-third of whole working classes are content witli 

this, no detriment to them in most cases if legal amount were reduced to this, but there 

would be exceptions, ib. 2843-51 Sons of the Phoenix give a uniform sum of 8/. 

from five to sixteen, Sargent 4204. 4207. 4247. 

Scale of insurance monejr in Royal Liver, Taunton 3366 ; — in Liverpool Victoria, 
Llensy 4047, et seq. ; — this is less than some offices, but more favourable in the first 
year, probably to attract entry, ib. 4053-7 ; — in Prudential, Dewey 2852 ; App. E., page 
232; — in Scottish Legal, Fortune 3681^-91; — in London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow 

Assurance Company, App. G., page 236 ; — in Hulme Burial Society, Dobson 2695 

These sums enabled to be given because, being a mutual society, it has from time to time 

invested money to increase benefits, ib. 2497. 2746 Oddftllows give 30*. at three 

months, 2 /. at one year, rising 10 s. a year to eleven years, Cleveland 4513-4^ Average 

in Foi (sters is 3 /, at five jeare, ^tead 4686 Average amount now paid, in witness' 

experience, is 50 5., which is all spent on funeral, E. Hooper 4088-90. 

Amount of insurance money has been gradually increased by competition of societies, 
Taunton 3138-41. 

3 /. 4 *. 7| d. was average amount received on each insured child dying in Hospital 
for Sick Children, Pendlebury, Manchester, see Report read by the Chairman, page 

()5 Case of six children in family insured for 28/. 17 5., Burnett 1280-7; Waugh 

2054 One of these children much neglected, and would probably have died if not 

rescued, Burnett 1277-8 Case of young child insured in three unregistered societies 

for 10/., Cleveland 4413-5 Legal limit can be exceeded in unregistered burial 

clubs who do not insist on death certificate, Leach 1772. 1791 Case of child beggar 

insured for 207. 12«., Waugh 2269. 

Should be limited to 1 /., the coat of a decent funeral. Carter 833-4. 850-5 ; Hooper 

' 1241 Might be limited to 2 /. 10 5. or 3 /. under three, and 5 /. under five, Taunton 

8088-9. 324C Limitation to actual lowest cost of funeral would be a hardship, as 

working people insure to get mourning, 1447. 1449-1501 £.6 now allowed by law 

hardly enough for funeral of child of five ; sum given not enough at younger ages, 

Dobson 2696 Children under two should not be insured ; hardship to parents, but 

required by necessities of case ; between two and five burial money ought to be 5 /., 
between five and eleven 7 /., over eleven 10/. ; some margin should be given for medical 
aid and mourning ; scale in Bill too low ; see letter of Leeds Committee of Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, page 134. 

Instead of going from 6 /. below five years to 10/. after, there might be a graduated 
^cale; there would be no inconvenience in thici, as almost all insuring societies have a 
graduated scale of their own. Fortune 3775-7 ; — no great objection, and would meet the 
exceptional cases where bad motive might exist, E. Hooper AIS6-8 ; — no objection, 

Sargent 4281 Graduated scale not fair, one mother might thmk 2 /. enough, 

another 6 /. too little, Clensy 3985. 

If only one policy were allowed on a child, the amount a society could afford to pay 
for one penny a week would be lower than limit in Friendly Societies Act, Dewey 
2919-20. 

Scale in Bill framed by Mr. Ludlow, Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, and 
approved by Committee of House of Commons, Waugh 2214-7. 

Arlesey. Population here engaged in brick-making and straw-plaiting, flwrry 493 ; — 
was very wretched and depraved, and many suspicious deaths took place, ib. 547 ; — 
children largely insured, ib. 503 ; — a lar^e proportion of children here illegitimate, ib. 
514. See Surry, Mr. H. B. P. (Analysis of his Evidence). 

Letters from registrar and School Board officer that child-neglect, though it exists 
from carelessness, is not for insurance money; that only ten for certain, or perhaps 
sixteen children, out of 687 on school census, are illegitimate ; that of twenty-five cases 
certified by Dr. Pullen Burry sixteen were uninsured and three more doubtful, whioJi 
is not the proportion he stated, Dewey 3001. ^^ ^ 
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Report, 1890 — continued. 



B. 

Barwise^ Mr. Sidney. Letter from Mr. Culsliaw, secretary of the Blackburn Burial 
Club, criticising the evidence of Mr. Barwise, handed in, Dobson 2489-91. 

Barwiscy Mr. Sidney^ M.B. {London\ M.n.c.S. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is Medical 
officer of Health for Blackburn, and was foimerly parish doctor in Birmingham, 3-7 

His evidence relates principally to Birmingham and to pauper classes there, as he 

had no private practice, 9. 106. 206 ; — to lowest classes, 182. 

Believes that insurance of children leads to their neglect, 20, 21, 49. 53. 91 ; — was 
led to that by inquiries he made, whether children he saw neglected were insured, 

10-12.37; — and by anxiety of parents to get death certificate, 34, 35 Children 

died from marasmus which means wasting, from improper food, neglect to call in 
doctor in time, and from exposure, 25-31. • 

All his experience of insured people were people on the parish, 86-69 ; very common 

for them to insure, 179; — perhaps 25 per cent., 190 Sometimes parents denied 

children were insured, and he afterwards found out they were, 14. 36 ; — sometimes 
said they did not know, but thought some relation might have put them in a club, 
38. 

Many dissolute parents unwilling to bear burden of supporting children, but 

insurance an additional inducement for getting rid of them, 19-21. 51. 106-8. 202 

To these a few shillings a temptation, 51 ;— but not, of course, where there was any 
natural feeling for child, 203 This is often very slight in the lowest class, 201. 

Difficult to prove neglect intentional, though strongly suspected, 23 et seq.^ 53-62. 
82 ; — nothing except history of case can prove it to doctor, 30. 58-62. 105 ; — and 
doctor is therefore obliged to grant certificate, 53. 

If doctor has seen patient alive he may give certificate, 134; — he is not obliged to, 
but must report fact to the coroner, 136. 142; — under penalty if he refuses without 

cause, 146 There is no fee for death certificate, 147 Certificates are sometimes 

given without proper care, by doctor whose unqualified assistant has been attending 
patient, 137; — but apart from that every doctor has inducement noito refuse certificate, 

for peace and quiet, and unpopular if he refuses, 168-9 Certificate to get insurance 

money can only be given by registrar, 120 ; — if it had to be given by doctor he would 
then know and could watch all cases of insurance, 123. 

Has sent cases to coroner, who makes inquiries, but generally does not hold inquest, 
63-6 ; — when he does, he often advises jury not to return verdict of maiislaug iter on 
account of the doctor being unable to give positive evidence, 67-9 ; — and difficulty of 

getting conviction at assizes, 69-74. 80-85 Death, where intentional, more generally 

procured by neglect than by actual violence, 67-9. 

Insurance companies pay even in suspicious cases, as it is the agents' interest 

they should, though not theirs, 126 Insurance need not be for the purpose of 

paying doctor, 95 -100 All applicants can get medical aid, 102, — from the parish, 

109, — or from gratuitous dispensary, 112 -One-third of the population of Bir.ning- 

ham receives free medical aid, 183 ; — more than in almost any town, 184. 

lile^timate children have furnished most cases of suspicion, 163. 173 ; — but witness, 
as parish doctor, had to do with more than normal proportion of illegitimate children, 
174. 

Benefit. Children, though insured, do not come into benefit till a certain age> or a 
certain time after insurance ; three months after insurance in Prudential, Dewey 2928 ; 
— same in Royal Liver, Taunton 3269. 

Practice of insurance companies where a child dies not yet in benefit, to make 
parents a grant of portion of sum insured; of 15 s. or 1 /. ; Browne 1075-7 ; Dzwey 
2931-2; TaMn^oii 3049. 3270-1 This grant averages 10^., i^. 3051-3 ;— not inva- 
riably given, but especially where many in a family are insured, ih. 3278-80. 3311-2 ; 

— makes them popular, Branson 273 Case where man was convicted and got a grant 

of 10*. from insurance company, though nothing was due, ib. 223. 272. 292 

In Scottish Legal children do not come info full benefit till after twelve months' 
insurance ; below that society pays quarter benefit after three months, half benefit 
after six, but never makes grants of grace otherwise. Fortune 3692. 3743-5. 3742. 

In Boyal Liver some children are insured for immediate benefit after a more stringent 
examination ; this is really a safeguard, Taunton 3416. 

Grants of grace or quarter, or even half benefit, might be made illegal, -fbr^Mwe 3752 ; 
— periiaps witii retur.i of premiums actually paid, ib. 3802. 
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Birmingham. Oiio-third of populatioi receives gratuitous medical relief, Barwise 183; — 
more than any other town, ib, 184. See Evidtnce of Mr. lidvvr'ide^ passim. 

Branson, Mr. John, M.R.C.P.^ Edinburgh. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is Medical 
Officer of Health ut Rotherham, 210 ;— previously in private practice there, 212. 

Insurance of children demorrtlises parents, 221 ; — connection of death wit!i profit 
tends to nr gleet, 229. 259 et seq. 332 ; — they look on death as a natural sequence to 

insurance, 222 Atnongst miserable surroundings parents seem rather to wish 

children to die, and in these cases insurance is a powerful inducement, 232 There 

is a great deal of parental affection amongst the poor ; witness is only referring to the 
dissolute classes, 269. 

The better of the working classes do not insure in insurance companies ; it is gene- 
rally the most improvident, 218. 223. 269. 318. 337 The more respectable have 

their own clubs, which give a sum on death of a child, 319;— either friendly societies 
or burial clubs, 319-21. 

Cases of neglect mentioned, 223 et seq. 316 There is no necessity to give drugs 

to cause deatli, milk allowed to turn sour quite sufficient, 266-8 ; —doctors' orders often 

neglected, 262-4, — case mentioned, 267 In one case a woman caused death of child 

(and was convicted), who had previously been warned, but had certificate granted, on 

Uie death of another child, 227 Case where coroner refused to hold inquest, but 

witness prosecuted before magistrates for neglect and got conviction, 300-4. 

Coroner investigates when certificate is refused by doctor, but^ generally finds no 

evidence, and grants a certificate, 251 Witness refuses his certificate in doubtful 

cases, 251 ; — but often gives it where, though he is morally certain, he can get no 

proof, 236. 336 Doctor cannot be certain unless he knows the past history of a case, 

237.252; — this is the experience of all doctors, 256-7 A doctor has no wish to 

become prosecutor, has no time for attendance at inquest and assizes, and if he fails to 

fet a conviction becomes unpopular, 239 ; — and so certificates given that ought not to 
e, 258 Doctor may always refuse certificate, stating his reasons to the coroner, 

335-6 Police take up suspicious cases, but they have even less power of getting 

proof than the doctor, 246-8 Neighbours refuse to give evidence, 322 Incase 

of death husband and wife cannot give evidence against one another, 249. 

Illegitimate children afford most suspicious cases, 314. 

Lapses of policies often occur, as these insurances are by careless people, and are 
very profitable to insurance offices, 229. 270-2. 308-10. 

Insurance companies must know of these suspicious cases, but witness has never 
known them prosecute, 294-5 ; — it would be their gain not to pay, 293 ; — but sum so 
small that it would be disadvantageous to their business, 331 They refuse in sus- 
picious cases to pay full sum, but give a small grant, 272. 278. 295 They also give 

a small sum if child dies before coming into benefit, before three or six months' 
insurance, and this is useful to them as an advertisement, 305. 323-5. 

Medical relief can always be obtained gratis, either from club, dispensary, hospital, 
or parish, 284-7 ; — so it is not necessary to insure for this, 288. 

Amount of insurance money is greater than necessary to cover funeral expenses, 

which would be 2 /., insurance generally being about 3 /, 10 s., 333-4 Sunday is a 

favourite day for funeral with thriftv people, as otherwise they lose a day's work, 
343. 

The best check would be that every insurance of a child should be registered, as in 

case of vaccination, and child should be seen by a doctor before insurance, 277 

Agents now insure children they do not even see, 278. 

Briahton. Opinion of House Surgeon at Hove General Hospital quoted, that many 
children there are starved for the insurance money, Hodson 586. 

Browne f Mr. Arthur, (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a solicitor, and has been Deputy 

Coroner of Nottingham for fourteen years, 1048 Believes that insurance money is 

often the final cause of allowing children to die, 1058 ; — not only by neglect bat by 

violence, especially by suffocation, 1059. 1130-3 This is only true of dissolute 

parents, 1062. 1127 Not sufficient alone but as an additional motive to dislike of 

burden of children felt by some parents, 1123-5 Sometimes earning good wages; 

instance given, 1065-7. 1122; — in this case father and mother were convicted of 
neglect and sentenced, 1067-75 ; — another instance of death by improper feeding, 

1088-93; — other cases, 1099, 1100 A large number of suffocations take place 

on Saturday night, 1129 ; — probably on account of drunkenness, 1136. 

It can always be ascertained from registrar if children are insured, as he must give 
certificate, 1081-2. 

Does not encourage his juries to find verdict of manslaughter, 1098 ; — on account of 
difficulty of getting a conviction on trial, as judge and juries seem unvrilling to con- 
vict, 1099; — even when medical evidence is strong, 1106; — prefer to convict, when 
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Browne, Mr. Arthur, (Analysis of Lis Evidence) — continued. 

possible, of concealment of birth, 1108 His practice is to recommend jury to censure 

mother, and advise guardians to prosecute for neglect, 1100; — details of specimen case, 

1101 Jury at sessions disagreed (a new trial now proceeding), because doctors 

admitted that chiMren would sometimes die in spite of all care, 1110 Want of 

funds no obstacle to prosecution, as police take up any case where conviction seems 

probable, 1126 Believes that medical men do not give certificates too easily, at any 

rate in Nottingham, 1118^ They are not liable to penalty for refusing unless with- 
out reasonable cause, 1116 Thinks it better simply to refuse in doubtful cases, 

when it then goes before the coroner, than to attempt to encumber certificate with 

additional particulars, 1113-7 When doctor refuses to certify the registrar enters 

what the coroner or, in case of inquest, the jury find to be the cause of death, 1175-80 

This satisfies the provision of law that insurance money cannot be paid without 

certificate of caune of death, 1175 If the verdict of the jury is unsatisfactory, 

murder, for instance, the money would probably not be claimed or paid, 1181. 1184. 

Illegitimate children, in his experience, nearly all insured, 1134. 

Sunday interments are not the practice in Nottingham, probably not by law or bye- 
law, but because ministers of religion have made a rule against it, 1169*73. 

Cost of funeral in Nottingham for child under one year about 1 /, or 30 5., 1143— — 
Insurance money would be from 30 s. to 2 /. 10 5., 1144. 

Agents put great pressure on parents to insure, 1166; — difficult to say if their 
registration would be beneficial, as it must be very easy to be registered, 1167 ; — ^has 
never received any assistance from agents, 1185-6. 

Insurance premiums are so high that there is profit to the company even where 
many deaths occur, 1162-3 When children are not old enough to be in benefit, com- 
panies make parents a grant of portion of sum insured, 1075-7. 

Thinks insurance of children ought to be prohibited under twelve months, as expense 
of funeral then very small, 1149-1158 ; — ^and children after a year have a better chance 
of living ; or perhaps under six months, 1 156 ; — or at any rate limited to a very small 
sum, 1149. 1154; — so that no profit could be made, 1155— A proportion of the 
working classes would resent the interference, but not very reasonably, 1139, 1157. 

Burial Clubs and Societies. Local friendly burial clubs are preferable to collecting 

societies, Ritchie 1431, 1441, 1518-20 Even exercise beneficial effect, on account 

of publicity, and the committee inquires in suspicious cases, and does not pay insurance 

money if neglect proved, ib. 1437, 1478 All profit in them goes to the members, ib. 

1439, 1490-1 Profit in societies in Manchester and Salford Amalgamated Con- 
ference of Family Friendly Burial Societies goes to form a fund to increase benefits, 
Dobson 2497 ; — which now amount to sums stated, ib. 2695. 

Better than insurance companies, but the evidence of Dr. Ritchie not altogether 

favourable to them, fVauiih 2255-62 All members almost know each other, and 

thereby a strong public opinion is formed, Dobson 2501 Balance-sheet of Hulme 

Burial Society handed in; it is a model one, and ought to be adopted by all societies, ib. 

2526 Burial clubs ought to be encouraged, but so that no money should pass into 

hands of parents except a small provision for mourning, Thorneycrofi^ ^PP* ^'9 P^^ 
229. 

Payments are collected by members, who are paid a small sum and collect after their 
day's work, Dobson 2503. 

Frequently pay immediately after insurance, Dewey 2928. 

There are many local clubs which issue no policies but give members a certain grant 
on death of wife or child, Fortune 3793. 

Are, as to eighty per cent, of them, bankrupt, Dewey 2980-1. 

See Friendly Societies. 

Btirnett^ Captain Lindsay Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is now Chief Constable 

of Rotherham, formerly of Wolverhampton, 1261-3 Has a strong opinion that 

child insurance is an incentive to neglect and murder, 1267. 1391 The population 

in his district are miners, ironworkers, &c., 1268 ; — now earning good wages, 1269 

His remarks only apply to the dregs of the population, 1 270 ; — a very small fraction 
of the whole, 1271. 

Only a small proportion of cases of cruelty to insured children came to his know- 
ledge, 1316. 1369 ; — only hears of them hy chance, 1293 As many uninsured (as far 

as he knows) children are treated cruelly as Insured, 1346. 1384. 1393 ; — but character 
of cruelty different ; in the cases of insured children, deliberate slow starvation, 1394- 
1400. 

Particulars of case of gross neglect of six children by parents, all insured, one 
three times ; policies were found in the house, or £sict might have been difficult to 
discover; agent, whose name was on policies, summoned as a witness; admitted he asked 
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liurnett^ Captain Lindsay Robert (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued, 

no question ns to health of child^ and that he got a shilling commission when the penny 

a week insurance money had been paid twelve weeks, 1277^ One child was almost 

dead when insured^ but is recovering ; parents were committed for three months' hard 

labour, 1277-79 The aggregate amounts for which the children were insured was 

28 /. 17 «., 1280-7,— for a total weekly payment of 7 rf., 1286. 

Magistrates have expressed a strong opinion on the system of infant life insurance, 

1290 Has no difficulty in getting convictions for neglect, 1386 ; — has had no cases 

of child manslaughter or murder, 1388-90 ; — but in above-mentioned case if neglect had 
not been stopped it would have ended in murder, 1405-6. 

There are many sick clubs by which a working man can get medical attendance for 
his family. 1329-33. 

There ought to be a system of rwistration of insurances, 1297-1301 ; — produces a 
form of certificate drawn up by Dr. Cobban, police surgeon, 1301 ; — to be drawn up by 
agent, to be signed by doctor as to health of child, and sent to registrar ; and in 
case of death a special certificate should be issued by registrar to justify pavment of 

insurance money, not only a copy of the usual death certificate, 1302. 1359 AH lapses 

of policies to be entered on register, 1339-41 ; — this register to be kept by parochial 

autnority, 1338; — and paid for at the public expense, 1360^5 With this publicity 

any suspicious cases could be watched and traced, 1352-56 Insurance offices bear 

very different characters, 1350;— they get large profit from lapses of |)olicies, 1340. 
1351. 

Has never received any assistance from agents, 1307-9 There is great com- 
petition between them, 1304. 1306 ; — if one agent rejected a case another would take 
it ; midwives are in the employ of agents to give them earliest information of birth, 

1305. 1310-2 Agents are struggling men of rather good education, living by their 

wits, 1372*78;— or m a smnll way of business, so that they would be injured if they 

were too strict, 1401-3 Registration of agents might increase their responsibility 

and check ill practices, but doubtful, 1407-10. 

If inburance were prohibited under two years it might perhaps have son:ie good 
effect, 1334-8; — but publicity would be attained by registration of insurances, 1335 ; — 
except registration, knows no remedy but prohibition of insurances under five or six, 

1379-80 It would be hard on honest poor to prevent them, 1342-3, 1366-8 ; — they 

insure to cover medical expenses and mourning, as well as funeral expenses, 1344 ; — 
restriction might be a serious hardship, but the evil is great, 1381. 

Burrt/y Mr. H. B. Pullen, M.R.c.s (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a general practitioner 

at Liphook, and previously in Hertford and Bedfordshire, 492 There his population 

was engaged in straw plaiting, brickmakiug, and malting ; at Liphook entirely agricul- 
tural, 493-4 Unfavourable evidence applies exclusively to Hertfordshire and 

Bedfordshire, 547. 

Has a strong unfavourable opinion of infant life insurance, 498-9 ; —had many 
moribund children brought him that care in time could have saved, 502 ; — of whom 
most were insured, 503-8 ; — brought just in time to get a certificate, 505 ; — all classes 
were insured, but neglect only amongst dissolute people, 513; — ^some of them earning 

good wages, 515 ; — many illegitimate children, 514 Believes insurance money was 

a temptation, 521-4. 544 ; Had a case in which one delicate child was the only one 

insured of many in family, 559 Had great difficulty in getting fees for medical 

attendance, 529. 

Custom for doctors to have private sick clubs, 532 ;— in which labourers paid so 
much a year, 533 ; — never had a suspicious case amongst these, 535—6. 

Most of the insurances were with the Prudential Society, 563 Agents were 

constantly going round to get new business and collect fees, ri62. 

Did not refuse certificate unless for some absolutely certain reason, 537 Difficulty 

of proving anything wrong before coroner, 538 Injurious to private practitioner if he 

had reputation of refusing certificates, 539 Believes many cases of negtect escape 

the law, 541. 

C. 

Carter y Mr. Manrice FredericL (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is coroner and clerk to 
guardians in Gloucestershire, 753 ; — a mining, manu&cturing, and agricultural district, 
755-757. 

Believes insurance of children is prejudicial to them, 765 Gives instance where 

child was insured for a sum not entirely payable .till age of ten, and who died in an 

emaciated condition soon after that age, 768-772. 869-871 Cross-examined as to 

this case, 887-880 Another case where several children in a family died insured, 

774-779 ;— one child insured when in bad state of health, 779, 798 Parents do not 
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Carter y Mr, Maurice Frederich. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

often deny insurance, 786 Idea of profit in connection with child's death has ten" 

dency to deprave parents, 796 ; — is an additional temptation to get rid of burden of 
child, 814-816. 

Doctors in Gloucestershire certainly do not give certificates in suspicious cases, 
784. 

Has never sent a case for trial, 805 ; — not being able to get the jury to give a verdict 

of cruninal neglect, 806-815. 842 They take the most charitable view, 809, 886-9 

Necessary to prove means to convict parent of neglect to provide nourishment, 

843 — or medical attendance, 899 ; — though parents can apply to parish if necessitous, 

900-902 Insurance not effect' d to pay doctor, 818. 900-9J0; — but is of opinion 

that application to the parish for medical relief has a tendency to bring people on the 
list of paupers, 892-3. 

Agents make no inquiry as to health of child to be insured, 844 Has never 

received any assistance from them, 845 — The society with which he is the most 
familiar is the Prudential, 890. 

Guardians could not easily recover if they buried an insured child, but Joes not think 

this occurs in his district, 822-827 Is of opinion that either insurance of children 

should be stopped, or that it be limited to amount necessary for decent funeral, 829 ; — 
not to the absolutely lowest rate of funeral, 834; — but might be paid to undertaker 
direct, 835 ; — cannot fix any sum as proper, 851 ; — but thinks 1 /. sufficient, 854 ; — 

thinks it would be a hardship to forbid insurance of children under one year, 862 

It is parents' duty to do so, 861 Thinks it possible, but not probable, that payment 

to undertaker might tend to his acting in collusion with parent, 872-875. 

In suspicious cases police make inquiries and report to doroner, and, when registrar 
is informed that doctor will not grant certificate, he reports to coroner, who then inves- 
tigates and holds inquest if he thinks necessary, 846, 865 Witness always holds 

inquest in 8uch cases of illegitimate children, 865 This and his announced decision 

to hold inquests, when circumstances are suspicious, has had a good effect in district, 
867, 868. 

Cases of Suspicious Death or Neglect, Cases mentioned : (Pritchard's case), Branson 223, 

226,229,267 (Teresa Smith), Waugh 2041, 2u44, 2054, 2055 Case dismissed 

(before Mr. Justice Wills) because of want of proof of means, ib. 2079-82 

(Ernest Bastan), ib. 2083 Deptford case (Sydney Bolton), where thirty-five policies 

on lives of two children were found in the house of a baby farmer, ib, 2093-2102, 2120; 
see also page 52 But report of jury in this case was not directed against child insur- 
ance but against assiunment of policies, Dewey 3587-94. 

Birkdale case, Wavgli 2103-10, 2117, 2136-7, 2153, 2164, 2184, 2185-7. 

Strand (or Sern^) case, Troutbeck 968 In this case man found guilty of arson, 

which was really committed for insurance money, 600/.. not for few pounds of child 
insurance, Dewey 3001 . 

Case where child only came into full benefit after ten years old; died then of 

emaciation, Carter 772 Another case where child died without proper medical aid, 

and mother said she had insured it, as the money would be acceptable, ib, 774 ; Browne 
1065-70, 1079, 1088, 1103 ; Grahame (par. 6), page 132. 

Case at Leicester, see page 53 ; — another at Leicester, see pages 103 and 104 :— at 
Rotherham, Burnett 1277 tt ^^y. ;— at Newcastle, see page 79. 

Swindon baby-farming case, tried at Wells, Day 1952-4, 1963 ; — in this case insurance 
was by baby farmer, not by parents, ib, 1998-2011 ; — out of seven children on four 
no more payments for keep were due; these were insured ; on three further payments 

were due; these were not insured, Wavgh 2179-83 Case where money was paid by 

an Affiliated Order on death of a child made away with, Taunton 3212. 

Certificate^ Death: 

1. Registrar's Certificate, 

2. Doctor's Certificate, 

3. Refusal of Certificate, 

4. Suggestions, 

(I.) Registrar's Certificate : 

Required to be given by registrar under the Friendly Societies Act before insurance 
money may be paid, to the effect that cause of death has been certified by doctor or 
coroner, Cleaver 450-5; — or found by coroner's jury, Browne 1174-80; — doubtful 
how this is got over in cases where doctor has refused to certify, and no inquest has 

been held. Cleaver 457 ; — words of Act quoted. Question 454 Registrar has option, 

when doctor has refused, to grant certificate, on satisfactory evidence of cause of death, of 
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1. Registrar^ g Cerlificctte — eontinued. 

which he is the judge, Dewey 2908-10; — no objection on |>art of Prudential to this 
option being taken away, il*. 2915-9; — but cases of hardship might then arise where 

doctor had not been called in in time, ib. 2915 This option should be taken away, 

Taunton 3103 ; Fortune 3752-6, 

Registrar alone, not doctor, can under Friendly Societies Act grant certificate for 
insurance moi^y, Barwise 120. 

Registrar receives a fee of Is, Sd. for each certificate, Thomson 648 Though it 

is his interest therefore to grant it, fee is so small that it is no temptation, and no case 
«f impropriety has ever been reported, Dewey 2911-3. 

Registrars are very strict about giving certificates, IJohson 2662 ; — give them care- 
lessly, Tamiton 3096 et serj.; 3106. 

Certain societies, Newbold Friendly Society for instance, net registered under the 
Friendly Societies Act, have power in their rules to dispense with registrar's certifi- 
cate, Leach 1760 et s€q.—> — Statement that certain societies do this, ib. 1760-1. 

Registered societies, for their own protection, retain registrar's certificate ; unregis- 
tered societies are sometimes content to see it, so that any amount may be paid upon it, 
Hambridge 3876. 

(2.) Doctor^ s Certificate: 

Often given by doctor in suspicious cases, as he knows difficulty of proving neglect, 
Barwise 53 ; Thomson 638-656 ; Cleaver 381 ; — on account of difficulty of proving guilt, 
Branson 336 ; — often given carelessly or in improper cases, because doctor nas no means 
of distinguishing culpable from ignorant neglect. Cleaver 385 ; — without knowledge of 

previous history of case, Branson 237-9 Certificate very easily got from cheap 

dispensary doctors, Hartop 1696-7 ; — from some doctors, Branson 332. 

Applications to witness for certificate have diminished since he began to question 
mothers before granting it. Cleaver 363 ; — or mothers sent children by someone else, 
to avoid answermg, ib. 366-7. 

Refusal of certificate makes doctor unpopular, Barwise 167-9; — especially if he fails 
to get a conviction, Branson 239 ; — injurious to his practice, if known to be apt to 

refuse certificate, Burry 539-40 Loss of time attending trial a very serious matter 

for medical man, Branson 239. 

Not given by doctor in suspicious cases. Carter 784 ; Branson 251 ; Brotviic 1118. 

Case where insurance agent has asked witness to falsify certificate, Tlunmson 671-3 ; 
— to post date beginning of disease till after date of in/^urance, ib. 672 ; — such applica- 
tions come more commonly from parents, ib. 737. 

Doctor may always refuse to give certificate, stating his grounds to the coroner, 

Branson 335 Sometimes give certificates in doubtful terms, which ensures inquiry, 

Barwise 125 Is only subject to penalty for refusing without reasonable cause, Browne 

1116. 

Better for doctor to refuse certificate, when case is inquired into, than to fill up cer- 
tificate more fully with his opinions and conaments on case, Browne 1115-7. 

Anxiety of parents to get certificate aroused witness' suspicions, Barwise 34. 

Can only be given by doctor who has seen patients alive, Barwise 134 Is given 

gratis; there is a penalty on doctor for taking a fee, ib. 147-8 Hospital doctors do 

not necessarily see out-patienis dead, but give certificate if their death was not unex- 
pected, Cleaver 426 ci seq. ; — but registrar requires besides a statement from someone 

present at death, ib. 438 Unqualified medical men call in qualified practitioner at 

the last moment to see patient they have been attending, Barwise 137. 

Necessity of sending for doctor to get certificate has sometimes resulted in saving 
moribund child. Wills 1884, 

Death certificate simply records medical cjiuse of death, not that that was caused 
by neglect, ib. 42 ; Branson 252 ; — no mention of how cause of death was brought 
about, Browne 1183. 

(3.) Refusal of Certifivate : 

When refused by doctor, registrar reports to coroner. Carter 846 ; — or gives certifi- 
cate himself, Cleaver 394 ; Taunttn 3098 Parents often when it is refused commu- 
nicate with police ; they make inquiries, and. often send to doctor to say there is no 

ground for his suspicions, Thomson 639-44 This is too greart; a responsibility to be 

left on police, ib. 659 Coroner en hearmg of refusal from registrannakesinqHiries, 

imd if he thints necessary holds imqnest, Cetrier 8f^. 

JBtoctor 
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Certificate, Death — continued. 

(4.) Suffgestions : 

Doctor or coroner should always be obliged to ask if child was insured, answer to be 
marked on certificate ; if denied, insurance society should not be allowed to pay money, 
TaunUm 3130^7. 

Any alteration of certificate to be made illegal and punishable ; at present there is 
no provision who is to prosecute, Taunton 3196-204. 

A special form of certificate should be issued on which only insurance money should 
be payable, Burnett 1302. 

Only one certificate for insurance should be given, which should be legal receipt for 
insurance money, Taunton 3404-6 ; — specifying name of office and amount payable ; 
letter of Leeds Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, page 134 ; — only one 
cenificate under penalty on registrar, Dewey 2921-6. 

If it had to be given by doctor attending case, instead of registrar, he would then 

know all cases, and could judge better of neglect, Barwise 123 Formerly certificates 

for insunmce money were given for a fee by doctors, but Friendly Societies Act 
abolished this, and only allowed regi&trar to give them ; since then doctors' death cer- 
tificates are less full, Hambridge 3878-9, 3888-9. 

Certificate uf Health, If certificate of health were required on insurance of child, it 
would diminish evils, Harlop 1715-17 ; — many thriftless parents would not insure at all, 
as they wait till the child is sick, ib. 1723. 

In Prudential agent has to certify on the proposal as to health of child; he has 

nothing but his general intelligence to guide him, Detoey 3535-40 In friendly 

societies, which are respectable, there is no need of a medical certificate, which would 
cost money, Dobson 2511. 

Charles^ Mr. Justice. In charge to grand jury at Newcastle, at trial for causing death 
by culpable neglect, said it was a question whether some legislation ought not to take 
place ; not to prevent the insurance of children's lives, but to prevent the proceeds 
getting into the hands of parents, see page 104. 

ddl^ejCs Life Insurance /Hll (H.L.). Undertakers' clause is tlie chief objection to Bill, 
Dobson 2555-7 ; Crooks 2273, 2232 ; Dewey 2TS2-S ; Letter of Macclesfield Amal- 
gamated Burial Societies, page 133; Letter of Leeds Society jfbr Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, page 134. See Undertaker. 

Though it concerns Scotland, the Scottish National Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Children was not consulted, Grahame, par, 4, page 131 Nor even the 

principal insurance benefit societies, ib. par. 7 (i), page 132. 

No objection to scale of amount in Bill, Crooks 2294 No objection to Clauses 1, 

3, 4, and 5 — Letter of Macclesfield Amalgamated Burial Societies, page 133. 

Scale iu Bill drawn by Mr. Ludlow, Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, and 

approved by Committee of the House of Commons, Waugh 2214-7 Is too low ; 

Letter of Leeds Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, page 134. 

Would allow other persons than parent to insure children ; this should be altered, 
Dewey 2855-9, 2999 Discussion as to how far this is accurate, ib, 3442-9 

Cleaver, Mr. W. J., M.D. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is surgeon at the Child's 

Hospital, Sheffield, 348 Used formerly to give certificate without question, but for 

the last few years has had his suspicions aroused and makes inquiries, 351 ; — and in 
doubtful cases refuses certificates and sends a note to registrar, 362 ;— especially in 
cases where children are only brought to him just before death, 352. 

No cases where witness has refused certificates have been bit>ught before the 
coroner, 394 ; — probably registrar gives a certificate himself, 394-6 ; perhaps after 

consultation with coroner, 445 Has jefused certificate about half-a-dozen times a 

year for the last few years, 482 Since inquiries have been made fewer suspicious 

cases have been brought to the hospital, 363, 413 ; — children often brought by 
someone other than mother, to avoid answering questions, 366-7. 

Certificates often given without pix)per inquiry, 373 Doctors have little time to 

give to each case, 374; — are unwilling to put parents to trouble of inquest without 

strong grounds, 434 Difficult or impossible to distinguish cases of culpable neglect, 

381 ;— bv medical symptoms, 388 ; — without evidence from neighbours, 382 ; — which 

they will not readily give, 468 Difficult to check statements of parents which are 

often the only evidences doctor can get, 359, 393 Asks parents if child is insured, 

buj has only their statement, 401-4; — of which he is often suspicious, 409-10 

Does not think mothers generally ignorant of the proper way oi treating children, 
469-72;— pains have been taken at Sheffield to teach them, by distributing leaflets, 

472 The ignorance sometimes existing affords a convenient, excuse for neglect, 

484. 
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Report, 1890 — continued. 

Cleaver, Mr. W. J.. M.D, (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Hospital doctors have little means of knowing about the cases they certify, 376, 
400. 

Certificate of doctor only states medical cause of death, 440, 480 Hospital doctors 

do not necessarily see patient after death before giving certificatey 426,432; — but 
registrar further requires a statement from some person present at time of death, 438. 

Under Friendly Societies Act insurance companies may not pay without certificate 
from registrar, that the cause of death has been certified by doctor or coroner, 450-5 ; 
witness does not know what happens in cases where doctor has refused certificate, 
457. 

There is a common opinion In medical profession that there is much criminal neglect 
in connection with life msu ranee, 397. 

Clensy, Mr. John. ^Analysis of his Evidence. ) —Attends by invitation of the Committee 

3891 Is secretary to the Liverpool Victoria and Legal Friendly Society, 3890 ; 

— which is the largest collecting friendly society in existence, 3898 It is a mutual 

society, as all profits go to the members, 3897 But a friendly societv is hedged 

in with so many restrictions that an industrial society is able to do as well or better, 
though they pay a dividend to shareholders, 4042-3. 

Has 1,200,000 insuring members, 3899-900 ;— 185,000 children below five insured, 

3904; — 155,000 between five and ten, 4034 Usual premium is 1 {/. a week, but 

there are a lew of \ i, 3917-24. 

Their agents are a most respectable body of men, 3934, 3936;— they are paid by 
commission of 25 per cent, on premiums and the first six payments, 3925-6; — in 
practice they get rather less than 25 per cent , though more nominally, 3929. 

Insurance has no connection with cruelty or neglect of children, 3964-5 This 

existed before, and outside insurance, 3959 Struggle for life is a very serious matter 

to very poor people, 3962 ;— if mother wishes to kill her child it is not done for the 

insurance money, 3956, 3960-1 Criticises Dr. Thomson's remark that doctor is 

often called in too late, if so from dread of doctor's bill or parish doctor ; if death-rate 
for Oldham is higher than that for all England, so is that of all crowded towns ; and 

dissents from opinion that insured children are less cared for than uninsured, 401 1 

Mr. Troutbeck s statement that parents came drunk, out of insurance money, to inquest, 

is absurd, as money would not be paid till coroner has given a certific-ate, 4013 Not 

true that money is paid before death is legally proved, 4039;— or that advances are 

made on policies, 4040; — such an assignment would be a worthless security, 4041 

Society would always rather pay money witiiout discussion, and as people make false 

statements they sometimes pay when they ought not to, 4070 Great difficulty in 

discovering baby farmers ; children in their charge are often entered as their own, 

4071 If discovered, insurance is cancelled, 4078 In Deptford case (insured in 

Liverpool Victoria), the woman represented herself as mother, 4080 Eiiows nothing 

more about that case, 4065-70. 

Working classes have a very strong feeling against interference with infant insurance 

as it stands at present, 3948 ; — in the direction of curtailintr amount, 3949 Their 

privileges are already low enough, 3966, 3969 The Friendly Societies Act dealt 

hardly with them in restricting the amount to 6 /. and 10 /., 3970-1 Is aware that 

the Friendly Societies Act was a piece of class legislation, in favour of the working 

man, 3975 ; — and gives him privileges it denies to the rich man, 3792-4 But the 

poor man injures from necessity, 3976 ; — if the rich man insured his child it would be ^ 
a speculation, 3974. 

Agents and collectors are stringently instructed to inquire into health of children 
they insure, 3937 j — and to avoid low-class business, 3938 ; — and are restricted from 
insuring in certain unsanitary districts or streets at all, 3940, 4029 ;— where they could 
get plenty of business, as they have not been canvassed for a long time, 3941-7. 

Claims paid average much less than legal maximum, 3953 But it would be 

hardship to restrict insurance to average claim, as there is a great variety in the class 
of insurers, 3951 ;--a graduated scale would not be fair, as one parent might think 2 /. 
enough for a funeral, another 6 /. not enough, 3985 — There may bo wasteful expendi- 
ture on funerals, 3988 ; — and many people may think it ought, in all classes, to be 

reduced, 3987 ; — but it would not be a good thing if this Bill reduced it, 3990 

British working man attaches immense importance to a becoming and creditable funeral, 

3989; — which is a question of sentiment, 3986 Cost of a very poor fimeral in 

Liverpool would be 2 /. 5 s.^ 4024 ; — only actual funeral expenses, 4027. 

Scale of payments and premiums in Liverpool Victoria, 4047-53 In some other 

offices more is given after tii*st infancy but less in first year ; this is probably as an 
inducement to join, 4054-7. 

Insurance has had the effect of wonderfully inculcating thrift in working men, 
3991-2 ; — and interference with it would resuscitate " friendly leads " and be pre- 
judicial to thrift, 3980 Friendly leads and slate clubs are now extinct, 4037 

^ These^ 
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Cknsyy Mr, John. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

These clubs were held at public houses, 4036 A man could still gel money sub- 
scribed at his workshop for funeral, but working men now have a horror of thiswrm of 
begging, 4o38. 

Money is only paid to persons other than parents in exceptional circumstances, 
4061-62 ; — which would be settled not by agent but by head omce, which is the same 
rule as in Prudential, 4063. 

A parent who is convicted of gross cruelty to a child is unfit to be allowed to insure 

any child, 4006 Rather than declare the policy void it would be better to allow 

the magistrate to transfer it to some olher ))erson, 4007 ; — working classes would not 
object to this, 4008 ; — or to any strengthening of the law to prevent murder, 4045. 

Is strongly opposed to 'prohibition of insurance below one year or two years, 3979- 
80 ; — and thinks it would be impracticable in actual working to pay no insurance 
money if child died below one year, but only return the premiums, 3981; — and any 
scheme of employing the saving to the insurance companies in some endowment would 
be unintelligible to the working classes, 3982-83 ; — objects to any graduated scale that 
would reduce present legal maximum, 4058. 

Impracticable, as Mr. Taunton proposed, to license agents. 3993 In Liverpool 

Victoria Legal there are over 3,000 agents, and a certain proportion of them are always 
shifting, 3994. 

Desirable that a child should be insurable only in one office, 3998. 

There should be a uniform table of insurance money for all societies, 4000 They 

would still compete for business, 4004 ; — but a great many of the evils complained of 
would be removed, 4000; — and the competition would be of a healthy character, 
4004. 

Cleveland y Mr. John Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is secretary to the National^ 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 4187 ; — and appears by invitation of the Committee, 
as representing, with Mr. Stead and Mr. Walton {bee their evidence), the conierence of 
Affiliated Friendly Societies, 4402-5 ; — which represents 2,012,969 members, 4192. 

Conference pasf^ed a resolution that the limitations as to a^e and amount of insurance 
in the Bishop of Peterborough's Bill were quite inapplicable and unjust to the Friendly 
Societies, inasmuch as the privileges now enjoyed by them cannot be, and are not, 
abused, which is proved by the fact that four societies of 126,642 members (the only 
ones of the conference whose figures are ready), only had a mortality of one-half per 
cent., 4410 This is of children under sixteen years only, 4411. 

The i)opularity of friendly societies is much increasing, and they gain many members 

for collecting societies, 4446* They have great advantages; members of friendly 

societies meet together in yearly or half-yearly n eetings, 4450; — which share in the 
management has an elevating effect on them, 4581 ; — they are in touch with each other, 

and any abuses would be stopped j 4450 The profit in them belongs to members, 

4450 ; —and they are manaeecf by members gratis, or for a very small gratuity to cover 

expenses, 4419. 4460 Ihe expenses of the collecting societies are known to be very 

great, wheieas in the Odd Fellovs they are limited to 15 per cent, of receipts, 4450; 
— and when members survive and have to leave the juvenile societies at twentj-one, a 
return of a portion of the profits is made them, or their entry money into parent 
society is paid, 4460-2 ; — also advantage that more and more members oi juvenile 
branches are pa£sed on to parent society, and the habit of thrift is made continuous 
from youth up, 4464. 

It may be that some collecting societies give larger benefits, but, nevertheless, people 
are beginning to prefer the friendly societies, 4519. 

Societies registered prior to 1875 may grant insurances at any age, 4415 But 

friendly societies registered under the Friendly Socie^e^ Act, 1875, are not allowed to 
grant insurances on children, except by ( Section 8) on children of members, 4417. 4420, 
4435 ; — but by Section 15 of the Act of 1875, societies or branches are allowed to be 
separately registered for the insurance of any children over three and under sixteen, 
4416. 4431 ; — and the friendly societies have under that power established juvenile 
branches, 4421-2 ; — not nr'ixed up with the parent society, but under the same 

management, 4439 The effect of these pro^isions is that friendly societies cannot • 

insure infants from birth to three, except those of their own members, 4435 ; — not 
children of the outside public, 4424. 4440. 

It is very desirable that these restrictions should be abolished and friendly societies 
allowed to insure children at all ages in one society, 4446. 4539 They would cer- 
tainly so extend their insurances if it were allowed, 4492 ; — with a view of carrying 

on a more successful competition with the collecting societies, 4492-43 If they did, 

the same careful supervision would continue, simply requiring more inquirers, 4479-82 

The habit of infant insurance is very much increasing, and children of members 

are now generally insured in parent society, 4554-49. 
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Cleveland, Mr, John Edward. ( Analy^ of his Evidence) — continued. 

It might be dewrable that chiiaren under twelve months could only be insured in one 
office, 4413 ; — whether registered or not, 4569-70 ; — which would much facilitate 
investigation, 4574 ; — quotes a case where, to his own knowledge, a very young child 
was insured in ihxee unregistered offices for nearly LO /., 4413-5. 

Registrars are not sufficiently careful to inquire in how many societies a child is 
insured ; though since this Committee began they may have become more so, 4497. 

There are many unregistered societies, 4498 ; — thejr have not registered under the 
A(*t of 1875, as registration is voluntary, 4501 : — if registered they have to make 
annual returns and valuations, and dislike government interference, 4549 ; — all societies 
which insure children ought to be registered, 4550 ; — without it there is no supervision 
tnd no one knows how much is paid, 4553. 

It is possible that it might be well to limit amount of insurance on children under 
twelve months, 4504 ; — uie amount ought not to be too limited, as the cost of the 
simplest funeral in Manchester, with the coffin carried on the parent's knees in the 
coach, is 2 /. 5 s., 4505 -7 If it were too limited the old custom of begging sub- 
scriptions would be revived, 4510; — the amount paid in the Odd Fellows is, under 
three months, 30 .v., and under one year 2 /., rising 10 s, a year till eleven years, 4513- 
4 ; — which shows that those witness represents would not object to legal limitation to 
those amounts, 4513. 

Inquiry is made as to character of parents, and in some cases, health of children, 
and under the system of management by members and mutual acquaintance, impossible 
that any infanticide should take place, 4443-4 ; — and if legislation is necessary some 
distinction should be made between the affiliated friendly societies and other insurance 
companies, 4466, 4485-7 ;— -as was suggested by the House of Commons Committee of 
last year, 4486. 

Admits that infanticide has, in some cases, been proved ; in the great majority of 
eases the heavy infant mortality is owing to overcrowding, to unsanitary dwellings, and 
to mothers working in factories before and after birth of child ; but where it has been 
proved that idle and dissolute parents endeavour to get rid of the burden of children, 
insurance has had nothing to do with it, and so long as this is so it is unnecessary 
to amend the Friendly SocietLes Act so afi to restrict the freedom which frii^dly 
societies now possess, 4413. 

Admits that a very small percentage of child murders would be a large number in 
the aggregate, 4473 ; — but does not admit that this exists, 4575-9 ; — but considers the 
suggestion of even tiiis small percentage is an imputation on the working classes, as if 
infanticide takes place, it is not amongst them but amongst the residuum, 4476 ; — who 
do not insure, at any rate in friendl}' societies, 4562-6, 4571-2; — have not sufficient 
foresight to insure, 4599. 

The proceeds of insurance are hardly sufficient to bury a child ; — even if the desire of 
the poor to bury their children " respectably " (which in excess is not to be encouraged, 
4532 4548) were got rid of there would be no margin, 4413. 

If insurance is in any way diminished the poor rate will be increased and the inde- 
pendence of the working classes destroyed, 4413. 

Impossible to make provision in the savings bank for death ; at the rate of I d. 
a week it would take eleven years to make a sum of 2 /. 10 *., and besides, some necessity 
might arise and the money be drawn out, 4413 ; — as some cases of infanticide do exist, 
though not in witr.ess' society, legal penalty sliou]<l be increased, 4525 ; — and facilities 
for prosecutions, 4544-5. 4587 ; — would gladly agree to anything to prevent infanti- 
cide, 4588 ; — Objects to coroner having the right to void policy without actual conviction 
for neglect, 4590 ; — and even if the parent were convicted of cruelty or the child died, 
does not think policy should be void, as the child must be buried, and the cost would 
be thrown on the rat««, 4591. 

Cobban, Dr, Is Police Surgeon at Rotherham, and has drawn up a form for registration 
of insurances and death certificate, Burnett 1310 et srg. 

Collecting Societies, Scottish Legal Life Assurance Company Ls both a collecting and 
mutual society. Fortune 3635 ; — also Liverpool Victoria and Legal, Cleaay 3893-7 ; 

— also Koyal Liver, Taunton 3037-8: — also Boyal London, HawUfridge '6582,^6 

Most of the bad cases are in connection with collecting societies, Ritchie 1441-2. See 
Insurance Companies and Friendly Societies, 

CoUedors. Same as agents^ Dewei/ 2863-5 ; Taunton 3381. See Insurance Agents. 
Conviction, Difficult to get conviction for manslaughter at assizes, Banoise 70-74; 
Branson 242 Evidence given before coroner gets weaker before trial, ib, 85 Can- 
not often be got, as doctor cannrot swear that the child would have recovered even if 

properly cared for, Modson 574 Case where conviction failed because doctors said 

that children might die in spite of every care, Brmone 1110 Great difficulty of 

getting evidence other than of^ parents who cannot give evidence agaiust one another, 

^ andj 
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said of neighbours who always make out the best ease, Troutkeck 954- (S ; — eviileaire of 
other children to be looked upon with suspicion, ib, 961-2. 

Conviction procured on charge of n^lecc before magistrates after coroner refused to 
hold inquest, Branson 303 ; — better to prosecute bei'ore magistrates than to send to 

trial far manBhraghter, Hrowiie llOl-l (^ase where nmgistrate refused to commit 

for neglect, saying oflfence was manslaughter or nothing ; public prosecutor examined 
into evidence, and thought it not sufficient to get conviction for manslaughrer at 
TBiises, so case dropped, Waugh 2137. 

In cases of cruelty (net murder or manslaughter), juries require rather restrainiDg 
than urging. Day 2018-20. 

Case of conviction and punishment of fifteen months' imprisonment on mother for 

neglect, Browne 1065-74 Case at Rotherham for neglect, Burnett 1277 et seq^- — 

Cases mentioned (Teresa Smith), Waugh 2041-4 ; ?A. 2044 ; ib. 2058 ; (Ernest Bastan), 
ib. 2083 ; (Pearson) 2106-9 ; Swindon baby-fanning, ib. 2179-83. 

Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children got 670 convictions in 752 cases, 
IVaugh 2037-8. 

Statistics of length of punishments awarded, ib. 2040 Scottish Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children prosecuted in 4,305 cases; letter of Mr. J. Grahame, 
paragraph 3, pa^ 131. 

Discovery often only by accident ; in Deptford case lather and baby fttrmer 

quArrelled over insurance money, fFaugk 2120 Case at Liverpool, ib. 211 8 ' 

Easier to get in baby farming cases, as neighbours dislike them, ib, 2192 On con- 
viction lor cruelty policy should become void ; also person convicted be made incapable 
of iuBuring other children, Taunton 3187-93: Cieusy 4006 ; — or policy transferred by 
mo^Btrate to some one else, ib. 4007. 

Coroners. For opinions of, see Evidence of Thoiixson, Dr. ; Carter, Mr. W. F. ; Trout- 
beck, Mr. J.; Browne^ Mr. Arthur; Hooper, Mr. H. W. ; Hooper, Mr. Edwin; and 
letter of Mr. Thorneycroft, App. C, page 229. 

Are often obliged to advise juries not to find verdict of manslaughter in suspicious 
cases on account of difficulty ol getting convictions at assizes, Thoutsun 664 ; Barwise 

69-74. 85 Cannot get juries to give verdict of culpable neglect. Carter 806-813. 

842 ; — find juries unwilling to give verdict against parents, especially mother of ille- 
gitimate child, Troutbeck 985. 

Investigate suspicious cases reported to them by police, or, on refusal of certificate, 

reported by registrar, and hold inquests if they think necessary. Carter 865 Do 

not have to in the majority of cases, Barwise 65 ; — hold informal inquiry, and if not 
of opinion that it is a case for inqunst, issue form to that effect, on which death is 

registered, Troutbeck 1026 Good eflfect of its being known that they will readily 

hold inquests in doubtful cases. Carter 868 ^Witneas always holds inquest on illegiti- 
mate children not certified for, ib. 865. 

statistics of inquests, Thomson 625 et seq, ; Carter 838 ; Troutbeck 977 ; H. W. 
Hooper 1215, 1229. 

Letter of Mr. W. Wood, Deputy Coi*oner for Greenwich Division, to Home Secre- 
tary, giving rider of jury, that the loose system of insurance by some companies is an 

incentive to murder, read by the Chairman, page 52 Opinions unfavourable to infant 

insurance quoted, of coroners of Plymouth, Devonport, Barnstaple, Okehampton, 
Crediton, Totnes, Honiton, and Stoke Daraerel, i/. W. Hooper 1224. 

Crooks^ Mr. William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a journeyman cooper, living at 

Poplar, E., 2270-1 Is well acquainted with the working classes, 2274. 2429-3U ; — 

and was on the committee of the late dock strike, 2371. 

Great objection is to part of Bill making compulsory the payment of insui^ance 

money direct to undertaker, 2273. 2332 A great reproach to working class parents, 

2431 Has little objection to rest of Bill, 2294. 2333. 2427 ; — none to limitation in 

it on amount to be insured for, 2295. 

Thrifty parents insure, unthrifty do not, 2445-6 Any evidence to the contrary 

can only refer to isolated easee, 2447 Object of working Hucn who insure is to pro- 
vide not only for funeiral, but aieo for incidental expenser, 2273 ; — snch ae doctor^a bill, 

and mourning for the funeral, 2274, 2435 Doctor has to he paid out of wages if 

child recovers, but says that is a labour of love^and diiferent to payment if child dies, 
2310 ;— in case of death money already paid to doctor should be repaid from insurance^ 
2404 ; — and possibly things taken out of pawn, pledged to pay for ilUiess expenses,. 

2464 Untrue that parents do not send for doctor in time for want of aflFection, but 

on account of expense ; they generally go to the chemist, 2274 Knows no cases of 
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Crooks^ Mr, William, r Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

bad mothers, 2274. 2277 If they exist they will make away with their children, 

with or without insurance, simply letting the parish bury for them, 2397 Quotes 

statement of relieving officer that he has never known a case that raised suspicion in 

his mind that child was put away by parent for sake of insurance money, 2382 

Opinion of neighbours a strong check against cruelty, 2450-2. 2486-7 Hard that 

expression of hope that a sick child may die, be attributed to desire to get insurance 

money rather than to distress at its suffering, 2275 Admits that there may be one 

bad case out of 1,000; 2279 ; — which would come to a considerable number in the aggre- 
gate, 2285 ; — but it would be wrong to punish the whole working class for the sake of 
this one in 1,000; 2279, 2385 ;— the law ought to be able to detect and punish this 
one case, 2289. 2326. 

Has no objection to restrictions already placed by law on infant insurance, 2337 

Thinks if they do not answer their purpose of preventing crime, the remedy should be 
that where coroner and jury censure parents for neglect, but when they cannot con- 
vict, the insurance money should not be paid to parents, but that burial should be pro- 
vided out of it, 2275. 2338. 2394. 2472. 

Serious objection to preventing insurance under one year : the sum now insured is so 
low that it does not cover expenses, 2342-4. 2350. 2482 ; — and should be retained, 

2442 ; — but loss, if forbidden, not so p;reat as when children are older, 2444 Quotes 

amount of expense in burying his children, in one case 2 /. 3 5., though buried in the 
plainest way, 2344 ; — in another case 27 s. 6 d., but this was a funeral he was ashamed 

of, 2347. 2424 Working men attach great importance to having a respectable 

funeral, 2380 ; — but agrees that an extravagant funeral is a poor form of pride, 2399. 

(For details of these bills, see App. A., page 227) Believes that a funeral would in 

most places cost more than 1 /. ; thinks that if undertakers advertise to do it for 15 5., 

this does not cover all expenses, but that there would be extras, 2349. 2425 Believes 

funeral for child under one year cannot be done under 2 Z. ; 2377. 

Would have no objection to registration of insurances, 2371 No one ought to be 

insured more than once unless total insurances only amount to legal amount, 2381. 

If insurance only allowed to be for actual expenses question would arise what are 
necessary expenses ; whether mourning, doctor's bill, or medical comforts should be 

included, 2356-7. 2413 If mourning included, worthless people could pawn it, 2333. 

2358 ;— if not, the tallyman would be brought back, 2359. 

If Bill passes, old system of *' friendly leads " will be revived, 2275 ; — which are 

now nearly extinct, 2363-4 Since insurance of children has existed working men 

expect others to insure, and do not approve of sending round the hat to meet funeral 

expenses that ought to come out of insurance, 2368 Large sums used to be got at 

friendly leads, as much as 18 /., 2275 If this Bill passes, and only allows payment of 

exact expenses of funeral, contributions of insurers will be confiscated, 2306 ; — not if 
undertakers' clause would only apply to future insurances, 2308. 2320-1 ; — yet believes 

that working classes would not insure at all under this Bill, 2309, 2322 Possible, no 

doubt, to save up money in savings bank, but great likelihood of its being drawn out 
for daily needs, 2385-92. 2409-11. 

Bill would lead to collusion with the undertakers, 2333. 

Has no opinion on the comparative merits of insurance companies and burial clubs, 
2417-22 ; — ^uton hypothesis put to him that burial clubs are cheaper, and all the 
profits go to members, admits they should be encouraged, 2440. 

His children were insured without the agent seeing them, 2426 ; — but canvassers do 

not, in his experience, importune people to insure, 2439 Has never heard of a child 

insured before birth, but Knows of a case where agent came to ask if a woman was con- 
fined yet, 2464. 

Sunday funerals not so common as formerly, 2457-8 Working men, as a rule, stop 

away from funeral rather than lose a day's work, 2459. 

Cunningham^ Mr, M, J, (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Was secretary of a friendly 
society, which issued 5,000 policies, 4374. 4387 ;— and ceased to exist twenty years 

ago, 4384 ; — being amalgamated with another society, 4386. 4391-2 Was deputed 

to attend here by a meeting of delegates of the working classes held in Farringdon 
Hall, 4373 ; — at which about forty delegates were present, 4379. 

Appears to support a resolution protesting *' against the sweeping, untrue, and 
slanaerous statements made in the House of Lords and elsewhere," 4399 ; — founds this 
upon an article in a newspaper containing an extract from an article in a review, by 
Rev. Mr. Waugh, 4395 ; — and upon the imprei«sion left in the public mind by articles 
in newspapers that such statements were made in the House of Lords, 4399-401. 
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D. 

Day^ Mr. Justice. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been for eight years a Judge of the 

High Court, 1945 Has formed a strong opinion as to the connection of crime with 

infant life insurance, 1947-50 Has tried many cases of neglect of children, some 

insured, others not, 1953 Thinks that people in a poor condition are tempted, when 

their children are insured, to get the money as soon as possible, 1963, 

Is opposed to child life insurance as carried on by large societies, 1977, 1992, 1997 ; 
— thinks that no exception ought to be made in favour of any class from the provisions of 
the Act of George III.,* which prohibits gambling on human life, 1965 ; — a pareut has 
usually no insurable interest in the life of his child, 1973-5 ; — child insurance tends 
to deaden the interest of a parent in the life of his child, 1976 ; — and in the case of 
children, the facilities for malpractices are stronger than they are in the case of adults, 

1980 Quotes case tried at Wells of baby farming at Swindon where the caretaker 

found means to insure the children though she did not to feed them, 1952 The burial 

expenses of a child ought to be provided against in the same way as other misfortunes, 
1983 ; — which are often much more expensive, 1988-9. 

Child life insurance is a very wasteful form of thrift, 1957-8. 1970-2, 1985. 

Has no olyection to local burial clubs, 1992 ; — which ought not to be interfered with ; 

the members watch one another, as their interests are bound up together, 1994 Has 

never known of a criminal case in connection with a local burial club, 1994, 

Trials have proved to witness that very little care is taken to control agents, 1954 ; 
— who are paid a large commission on each new insurance they effect, 1954-6, 1959 

In case referred to above, agent reported lives as good, when some of them were 

in a desperate state, 1957 The touting of agents must bring before the parents the 

idea of profit to be got out of deaths, 1962. 

Doubt how far baby farmers could be the " personal representatives " of the parents, 
80 as to justify them insuring the children, 2009-10 ; — but they believed in the validity 
of the insurance or would not have paid the premiums, 2011. 

Juries have no hesitation in convicting for neglect of children; the difficulty of a judge 

is rather to restrain them, 2018, 2020 This does not apply to trials for child murder 

which raise different questions, 2011, 2020 Difficulty of getting conviction depends 

on view some judges have taken of the proof required of means of parent to support 
child, but some judges have held that where there is a workhouse within rea^h a child 
may not be allowed to starve, 2019. 

Death Rate. See Mortality of Children. 

Deathsy Suspicious. Difficult for doctor to say if neglect is intentional, Barwise 23, 58-62, 

104, 105 Children often brought very late to doctor, Cleaver 352 Very easy to 

kill children simply by improper food, Hobson 579. 

Do not occur in respectable working men's families although insured, Troutbeck 1010 

Ten per cent, of deaths of children from preventable causes, including overlaying ; 

this by drunken parents or more generally from overcrowding, Tauntou 3062--77, 
3417-20. 

See Cases of Suspicious Death or Neglect 

Deptford Ca$e. Jury added a rider to their verdict that the present loose system of 
insurance by some companies is an incentive to murder ; letter put in by Chairman, 
page 52 ; — this related to insurable interest, not to child insurance, and persons affected 

were not children but aged 74, 53, and 11; Dewey 3,000, 3587-94 Victims insured 

in Liverpool Victoria and Legal Society, Clensy 4066 Secretary knows no particulars 

except that the woman insuring pretended to be the mother, ib. 4065-70, 4080. 

Devonshire. For opinion that at Bovey Tracey children were neglected for the sake of 

insurance money, see Hodson^ Mr. H. A. (Analysis of his Evidence.) Opinions of 

coroners of Plymouth, Devonport, Barnstaple, Okehampton, Crediton, Totne?, Honiton, 
and Stoke Damerel, unfavourable to infant insurance, quoted, H. fV. Hooper 1227. 
See also Hooper, Mr. H. W. (Analysis of his Evidence). 

Dewey ^ Mr. Thomas Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is, and has been for sixteen 
years. Manager of the Prudential Assurance Company, 2780; — which is a joint stock 

company, and is regulated by the Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870; 2787 It 

consists of two branches, one for industrial and the other for ordinary life insurance, 
2789 ; — has a gross premium income of 4,500,000 /., and funds exceeding 11,000,000/. ; 
2788-90. 

Insures 2,099,369 childen under ten years, about one-third of children of that age in 
England and Wales, 2792; — ^about 1,300,000 are insured in other large societies, and 
about 750,000 in local clubs and unregistered societies ; total 4,149,369 children insured, 
out of about 5,000,000 children of classes likely to insure them, 2800-1 ; — which is 
reckoned by deducting 25 per cent, of whole, according to practice of Education Depart-^^ 
ment in calculating necessary elementary school accommodation, 2797 ; — this makes no. -^oOqIp 
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allowance for whatever children are insured twice, 2802 ; — but the Prudential does not 
knowingly insure children insured in other offices, 2803-7 ; — which the parent is asked^ 
and his answer is part of the com ract. of insurance, though society would not tidce 

advantage of untruth, 2808 Out of every 100 claims ninety-four are insured in the 

Prudential only, 3475 ;— perhaps 200,000 or 300,000 may be taken off for double 
insurances, 3476. 

There is no undue proportion of children insured, as proportion of children insured to 

adults insured is about the same as total children to total adults, 2809 These tables 

and number of policies in Prudential for each year of age, set out, 2812 Insaraace 

of children is a growth of the last twenty-five years, 3620-2. 

Insurance so general that no surprise ought to be expressed at a given child being 

insured, but rather the contrary, 2805 If 50 per cent of childma at inquests are 

insured, it is much below the proportion of whole popnlation, 2809. 

TableR of mortality amongst all children generally, and amongst tkooe insured in 

Prudential, set out, 2947 Showinff that though insurance of children has increased, 

mortality amongst them has decreased faster than amongst advlts, 2946— — Deductang 
from general tables deaths und^ one month, death rate of insured childnen is 3 per 
cent, less than of children in whole population, 2947-51 ; — but Prudential doea not 
insure illegitimate children, 2956 ; — nor children dying in workhouses, 2970 ; — makes a 

selection of parents, 2758 Does not get the most miserably poor, 2965 ; — so that the 

comparison is not equal, 2973 ; — but per contra, the Registrar (Jenerars tables include 

all well-to-do classes, Prudential's only working classes, 2972-8 Is aware that the 

House of Commons Committee did not attach much importance to his comparison, 2979. 

Estimate of one in 1,000 children killed for insurance money would pve 1,500 cases a 
year in the total, 2983-4 ; — if this estimate is accurate it would only make a difference of 
'001 in the death rate of the insurance companies, which no one but a skilled actuary 
could detect, 2988-91. 

defers to two cases mentioned against Prudential ; in Deptford case, instead of being 
children the persons were aged 74, 53, and 11 ; 3000 ; — in the Strand case the father 
was found guilty of arson, and the crime was committed for 600/. fire insurance, not for 

the 14 /.child insurance money, 3001 As to Arlesey, referred to by Dr. PuUen Barry, 

the vicar has written indignant letter that children there are not neglected for insurance 
money, but that neglect that undoubtedly exists is from ignorance, 300 ; — and School 
Board officer that out of 687 children on school census only ten are illegitimate, and 
perhaps five or six more ; and the registrar writes that Dr. Pullen Barry when at Aricsey 
certified to twenty-five cases, of which sixteen were uninsured, and three doubtful, 
which is not the proportion he stated, 3002. 

Prudential never pay without registrar's certificate, according to Section 28 of 
Friendly Societies Act, 2906 ; — where doctors have refused to certify cause of death, 
registrar must have coroner's verdict or some other satisfactory eviaence of cause of 

death, he being judge if evidence is satisfactory, 2908-10 He receives a fee on giving 

certificate, so it is his interest to give it, 2911 ; — but it is so nnall that it is no tempta- 
tion, and no case of impropriety is reported, 2913-4 Prudeutial would not object to 

option to registrars to give certificate without doctor's certificate being removed, 2915 ;— 

but witness does not see how it could be worked, 2918, 3034 On receipt of certificate 

insurance money paid at once, 3466; — no agent allowed, to pay without order from 
district office, 3465 ; — never allowed to pay a portion on account before receipt of 
certificate, 3468. 

Prudential always gives assistance to Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
3566, 3575 ; — quotes two cases where that society has not behaved fairly to them, 
where information given them as to insurance was used to prejudice the case against 

prisoner without any real charge that the insurance was motive of crime, 3567-72 

The information must be obtained from the Board, no agent being allowed to diTiilge 
private business of people, 3576-80. 

Disagrees with opinion of Mr. Taunton that coroner at every inquest should ask if 
deceased insured, if this is to prejudice the inquiry, 3583. 

Letter to Secretary of State respecting the Deptford case, quoted in Report of 
House of Commons Committee, refers not to child insurance hot to aasignment of policies^ 
really infringing law about insurable interest, 3587-94, 

Illegitimate children not insured in Prudential under three years old, 2954, 3490, 

3492 Question as to this not asked directly but can be discovered by father^s name 

not being same as mother's, 3488 Society insures illegitimate child of married 

parents hving together, 3491 Illegitimacy most usual ground for refusing policy, 

3493 ; — even when child otherwise satisfactory, 3494. 

Scale of insurance money at various ages and lengths of insurance, set out, 2852 ; — 

no larger sum than a penny a week is taKen^ 2833-4 The average sum paid on all 

infantile claims last year was 2 /. 13 ^. ; 2842 6 As one-third of the working-dasses 

are satisfied with this, it seems that generally this is sufficient, but in some cases more 

might be necessary, 2849 This about covers actual funeral charges, but leaves 

nothing for mourning or incidental expenses, 2844, 3469 In the case of disreputable 

parents 
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parents there would be a margin over bare funeral neceesitiee, 2840-1 If statutory 

limit were lowered to amount for which people now really insure, they would in most 

cases lose nothing, 2851 But hardship on thriving working man if he were limited 

to the 2 /. 13 «. ; 3555 ;— but this is a question more for the working classes ,* the insurance 

companies cannot afford to pay more than they do for 1 d. per week, 3470, 3556 

If life between one and two was insured in two societies and died after six months, the 

parent could get 6 /. for outlay of 4 5. 4 c/. ; 2835-8 The Prudential does not issue 

more than one policy on a life, because after a certain time the amount payable 
might then be 12 /. instead of 10 /. maximum allowed, and society liable to fine, 

3477-8, 3483-7 It is not true that lapses are favourable to company, as mortality 

diminishes yearly for first years of life, and each year child lives more favourable to 

insuring company ; puts in the report of four actuaries to prove this, 2941-^5 Not 

even true to say that where policy lapses the premiums already received are profit to 
the company, 3503 ; — because all premiums received have already been taken to pay 

the usual proportion of death claims, 3503-9 Deaths under three years old are a 

loss decreasing .day by day to the company; on deaths after three a profit remains, 
3498-9 ; — and to prevent lapses agent is made to refund part of commission if policy 

lapses, 2872 Arrears allowed to be paid up within twelve' months, 3473 No 

statistics of same lives re-insured after lapse, 3471-: One- third of all policies issued 

lapse in first year, 2940 The profit the Prudential makes is 2 per cent, on gross 

receipts, 3501. 

Puts in the Prudential fonn of proposal, 2853, App. E., page 231 ; — which contains 
many questions to be answered ; agent is the sole judge if health of child is satisfac- 
tory, no doctor beiug required under ten years, 3535-9. 

Prudential has always read Friendly Societies Act as authorising only parents, if 

alive, to insure children, but there is no penalty for breach, 2853-4 This Bill 

allows any person to insure children, but it ought to be forbidden and Bill amended 
accordingly, 2855«9. 

Discussion how far the present law is in this respect altered by Bill, 3442-54 

Witness admits that his view that insurance is only allowed by parents is not generally 
held, 3448-9, 3454 ; — and that the Friendly Societies Act in the clause forbidding, as 

he thinks^ this practice, has no penalty for breach, 3447 Observation by Chairman 

that if a change is made by Bill it is an inadvertence, 2857, 2999 It might be held 

that under present law baby farmer had an insurable interest in the life of child for 

whom an income was paid, 3462 Principle should be extended and no person 

allowed to insure life of other person's child in spite of having insurable interest, 3455- 
60 ; — exception in favour of man's own life, 3461-2. 

Agents are paid by commission 17 J per cent, and a bonus, 2870-3 ; — this would 

amount to 30 per cent, for first year, 2874-5 It is necessary to pay them by results, 

3517-9 Believes strong opinion expressed by House of Commons Committee about 

i^ents did not refer to the way they take infantile insurances but to their action with 
respect to insurable interest, 2881 ; — they are respectable men, 2903 ; — but they are 
subject to temptation, and the society is much in their hands, but there is always the 

check of the posaibility of detection, 2882-5, 2888 It is impressed upon them 

to be careful in the matter of certificates, as it is not to the credit of society to dis- 
pute policies, 3003 They do not dispute many, because there is no cause for doing 

so, 3005 Case mentioned of McK^, where agent allowed some one other than 

parent to insure child, was in Liverpool Victoria Legal Friendly Society ; the Prudential 

manage theii' agents very differently, 2886-7 Would like the law to make it penal 

against society agent and proposer to effect such an insurance, 2889-92 ; — and willing 

that society should be fined if it knowingly granted it, 2893-4 Prudential refuses 

large numoer of proposals because already insured, illegitimate, in bad health, or living 
in unhealthy districts, 2895, 3493-4 . 

Prudential does not pay till child has been three months insured ; local clubs, as a 
rule, pay at once, 2928 ; — but Prudential makes grants of grace before child is in 
benefit if cause of death satisfactory, 2931-2 ; — such as scarlet fever, accident, &c., but 
always done at head office on receipt of medical evidence, 3545-7. 

liocal clubs, which have been compared favourably with large societies, have been 
declared by Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies to be bankrupt as to 80 per cent, of 

total number, 2980-1 Only one insurance on a child ought to be allowed ; the 

amount then could never reach the statutory limit, as no society could afford to give 
that for one penny a week, 2919-20 ; — could easily be enforced by only allowing regis- 
trar to give one certificate, 2921 ; — under penalty of fine if he did, 2924-3. 

Impossible in practice to make insurance a contract of indemnity ; Prudential's 
claims exceed 500 a day and too expensive to inquire into details of such a number, 
3515-6. 

Should have no objection that age below which there should be no second policy 
allowed should be extended from ten to fourteen years, 3017-8. ^ t 

No objectioDL to form of proposal being legislatively settled if not less stringent than^'^^^l^ 
tiiat now used by Prudential, 3548-51. 
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As representing his society, has no objection to insurances below twelve months 
being forbidden, 3006-14, 3602 ; — which as a child does not come into benefit till after 
three months would practically mean below fifteen months, 3013. * 

Has no objection to registration of insurance policies, but sees difficulties in carrying 
this out, 3016. ^ 

Does not see any great objection to forfeiture of policy if parent convicted of wilful 
neglect or cruelty to child, 3021 ;— but is doubtful how it could be worked, or whether 
it would be possible to forbid such parent insuring any child, as being unfit to have 
the privilege, but does not object to this on behalf of his society, 3022-31, 

Working classes would object to limit being raised to two years, 3604 Better 

plan would be to allow insurance to be^in at any age, and if death occurred under one 
year only to repay premiums actually paid ; if child lived over one year company could 
out of the saving to them give insurer some benefit, perhaps a free accident insurance 
of 10 Z. during whole life, 3605-12, 3628-31. 

All societies insuring children ought to be registered, 3614-7 ;— some clubs now 

escape all observation, 3618 Clause to effect this would have to be very careftilly 

drawn, or it would be evaded as is the Friendly Societies Act, 3615, 3621-5. 

Has the strongest objection to undertakers' clause in Bill, but being informed by 
Chairman that this is withdrawn, gives no evidence on the subject, 2782-3. 

Dispensaries. In case of dispensaries payment is made by society direct to doctors with- 
out the money passing through the hands of parents, Dobson 2544-6 ; — but argues that 
there is no analogy between this and money being paid direct by burial society to 
undertaker, ib. 2647-51. See Medical Relief. 

Dobson^ Mr. A. A. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — ^Is Secretary of Amalgamated Con- 
ference of Family Frienaly Burial Societies of the Manchester and Salford District, 

2488, — having a membership of 280,000, and many more anxious to join, 2489 These 

are mutual societies, 2495 ; — the profits are accumulated as a contingency fund, 2497 ; 
— and to add to amount of benefits ; sums to which benefits now amount, stated, 2695 

These societies are managed by the members, 2498 ; — and are local, so that in some 

districts the members all know each other, 2499 ; — and opinion of their fellows brought 
to bear in a way that does not exist in Prudential or other large societies, 2501 ; — the 
payments are collected by members who are paid a small sum, and generally collect 

after their day's work, 2502-4 The officers of the societies are elected by members, 

2505 : — collectors are not allowed to go round from door to door, 2633. 

Only children of members are admitted, and they must be two months old, 2508 

There is an interval besides of from six weeks to three months in various societies before 

child comes into benefit, 2777-9 There is a wonderful difference in the expenses of 

funeral of a child under two months old and one of a year old, 2772. 

The death rate of these societies is lower than the general death rate of the population, 
2513-21,2529; — but they do not, as far as they can discriminate, take in ** loafers '* 
who might not take care of their children, 2744, 2756-8, 2766 ; — nor paupers, 2762 ; — 
nor children under two months, 2760; — majority of members are respectable artizans 
in good work, 2736-41 ; — so that the comparison is not equal, 2767-9. 

Is particularly connected with Hulme Burial Society, 2506 (for balance sheet and 

report of this Society, see Appendix K, pages 241 to 244, inclusive) Pains are taken 

in the payment of insurance money, 25^2, 2708; — on re-admitting lapsed members, their 

health IS investigated, 2530 If parents in arrears apply to know how they stand, 

inquiries are made about the child, and if it dies soon, full investigations are made, 

2709 Pains are also taken to supervise the expenditure of insurance money; if 

society has doubts about the providence of any member, it pays the doctor and under- 
taker, and then pays balance to mother rather than to lather, 2656, 2710 ; — so if 
relations quarrel about the money, 2711, — the society is the sole judge whether they 

need take these precautions, 2724 When a man joins these societies he becomes 

more careful and respects himself more, 2773-6. 

AH these precautions make a difference between these societies and others less care- 
fully conducted, 2634-5 If it is proved that some societies do not take similar 

precautions, witness' society would be the first to urge strengthening the law, 2717 

Knows nothing about collecting societies, 2715-6. 

Hands in and calls attention to letters calling in question the evidence given by 
Dr. Barwise and Dr. Thomson, 2489-3. 

Cost of funeral at Manchester is \os. for opening grave, 3«., minister's dues, coffin, 
1 Z., cost of coach, 1 /. 2 i. (which is not a luxury as cemetery is far off), total 3 /. ; 2547, 

2550 In a recent case the doctor's bill was 30 5., which left the parents nothing out 

of insurance, 2551 Sunday funends not allowed, so there is loss of day's waores also, 

2552-3 The 6 /. allowed in the Act for insurance of child under five years is barely 

sufficient, and certairJy ought not to be diminished, 2554 The cost of a funeral after 

five years would not jump from 6 ^ to 10 /., the sums allowed by present law, but as a 

fact societies have a graduated scale rising about 1 /. a year, 2657-61, 2695 Working 

classes in Lancashire very particular about having a private grave, 2698 ; — and about 

having 
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having mourning, 2701 ; — wouJd object to any further limitation being put on amount 

for which children's lives may be insured, 2688 Expenses in country districts less 

than in towns, but does not think any difference should be made, 2726-8. 

Insurance in savings bank would not answer same purpose as life insurance, 2566 ; — 
poor people do not like to take small sums to post office, 2567, 2730 ; — and careless 
people apt to draw out from bank for other purposes, 2568. 

Believes registrars are very strict and careful about giving death certificates, 2662 

^In Hulme Burial Society members are allowed to belong to two societies ; main 

reason for this, that father and mother both wish children to be insured in the society 
to which each of them belonged from early youth, 2512, 2691-2. 

In some of the amalgamated societies medical aid is provided, 2515 Not in 

Hulme, as there is there a provident dispensary, 2533 ; — there would therefore be no 
necessity to insure for medical aid, but that all workmen will not join dispensaries, 2639. 

These societies encourage thrift and self-respect, and absurd to say their insurances 

encourage infanticide, 2536-7 A certain number of children are deserted, but the 

reason is the trouble of bringing them up, not insurance money, 2538-46, 2689*90. 

Kecognises that the Statute of George III. was passed to prevent anyone making 
profit out of another's death, 2569. 2577 ;— and that the Friendly Societies Act makes 
an exception from this, as an exceptional privilege to working classes, 2578. 2612-6. 

2621 Though, as insurances of the sort existea before, some similar law must have 

prevailed before, 2507. 2606 ; — but objects to any alteration of the Friendly Societies 
Act, because he does not admit that its safeguards are inefficient, and because the 
allegations in support of charge are unproved and are a libel on the working classes, 
2588-93. 

Chief objection is to part of Bill making payment of insurance money to undertaker 
compulsory, 2555 ; — this is a stigma on the working classes, who feel this most strongly 
and indignantly, 2556. 2687 ; — would be a temptation to the undertaker to commit frauQ, 
2557 ; — as he would be under no check, 2559 ; — and might lead to collusion between 

him and parent, 2561 It is true that the payment to dispensary doctor passes only 

through society's hands, 2544-50 ; — but denies there is any analogy between the cases, 
2647,2551; — admits that under the Bill the parent could choose his own undertaker 
and make bargain with him, but rules of all societies would have to be re-modelled i 
Bill passes, 2670-9 ; — does not admit that children are murdered, which is the reason 
assigned for this interference, 2680. 

Objects to Bill as interfering with existing contracts, 2563 Hopes that if Bill 

passes it will be made clear that it does not, 2564 ; — but thinks that there would be 
possibility of it, under the words of Bill, 2565, 

Drugs. Very conunon to give children harmful drugs, but milk allowed to turn sour is 
as efficacious as poison, Branson 266, 267. 

At Nottingham women who work in factories leave their children in charge of other 
persons, who often give them laudanum to make them keep quiet, Browne 1097. 

E. 

Endowment. If sum payable on death (say 2 /.) was reduced to 25 s. the saving to the 
companies, which would be very large, might be accumulated for child's benefit till boy 
was fourteen and girl fifteen, iVaugh 2220 If insurance under a year were pro- 
hibited the profit mi^ht be paid as endowment to child on attaining a certain age, 
Hartop 1730-2 ; — might be applied for benefit of survivors, perhaps by issuing a free 
accident insurance for whole oi life for 10/., Dewey 3612. 3627-8. 

Exists to a certain extent in Oddfellows, where entrance money is paid for juvenile 
members at twenty -one to enter adult societies, Cleveland 4460-2 ; — and a portion of 
their subscriptions from eighteen to twenty-one, Walton 4730. 

Endowment Policies. Granted by Scottish Legal Life Insurance Company for small 
weekly premiums, insuring 9 /. to 36 /. at age of fourteen, and 15 /. to 63 I. at age of 

twenty-one, /w<i^//e 3710-2 This has become very popular even amongst poorest 

classes, li. 3717-20. 

Evidence. Royal Liver contest all suspicious cases, but after examination are obliged to 
pay in many cases for want of evidence, Taunton 3232. 3254. 

Difficulty of conviction, because husband and wife cannot give evidence against one 
. another, WilU 1879-81 ; Waugh 2237. 

In the " Strand case" a man was acq^uitted of murder or manslaughter, his wife, the 
principal witness at the inquest, being incapable of giving evidence against him at the 
trial, Iroutbeck 968-74. 

Opinion in favour of propoi^ed change in the law, that the prisoner should be 
examined, Hi/& 1917. 

See Conviction. Digitized by CjOOQIC 
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Foresters. See Stectd^ Mr. (Analysis of bis Evidence), and Friendly Societies. 

Fortune^ Mr. David. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is President of the Scottish Liegal 
Life Assurance Society, 3632; — its business almost entirely confined to working classes, 
3634 It is a collecting society ; but also mutual, as all the profits belong to mem- 
bers, 3635 Has 400,000 members; 38,771 under five years, 37,731 between five and 

ten, 3639-41 ;— paid last year 3,394/. on 1,366 children under five, and 1,064/. on 
241 children between five and ten, 3644-6. 

Does not believe that child insurance leads to infanticide or even neglect, 3650, 

3656*60 ^There has been no charge against anyone insuring in Scottish Legal, 3651, 

— neither by legal process nor by information from Scottish Society for Prevention 

of Cruelty to Children, 3666-70 Without disputing what Mr. Ludlow or Mr. 

Lyulph Stanley may have said, witness says experience of his society proves no evils 

in connection with child insurance, at any rate in Scotland, 3670-81, 3779 Do 

not dispute many claims, but being a mutual society would, without hesitation, if 
occasion required, 3725-8 There is more speculation on adult life than on children; 

3 notes case, which of course was a breach of the Act of George III., but was never- 
leless effected, 3734-41 Cost of burial such that there is little, if any, margin, 

3655 ; — in Scotland from 2 /. to 4 /. for bare cost of funeral, and the loss perhaps of 

day's work, 3682-5, 3818 Has never known a case of insured child buried by 

parish, 3686-9 If parent were heartless enough to wish to get rid of child, burden 

much greater inducement than few shillings of insurance money, 3780-1 ; — and would 

remain if insurance totally abolished, 3824 As to diflSculty of getting conviction 

on account of crime being committed in pnvacy of home, collectors of Scottish Legal 
are instructed to make careful observation of habits of families, not only at issue of 

insurance, but from week 1o week, 3662 Have had no case of insurance by person 

other than parent or guardian, 3723 Agents of Scottish Legal are of a very superior 

class; require testimonials, 3729 ; — are paid a bonus of first eight payments, and 25 
per cent, on industrial and \2\ per cent, on endowment business, 3730. 

Insurance is by respectable persons and effort is made to ensure this, 3778 ; — child 
insurance has not increased more than increase of general membership 3788 ; — two- 
thirds of working classes insure, 3790. 

In Scottish Legal highest amount payable is 3 /. under two years, 3 /. 10 *. under three 

years, 4 /. under K)ur, and 4 /, 10 s, under five, 3689-90 These amounts only when 

child has been insured for twelve months; if for three months only, quarter benefit; 
if for six months, half benefit, 3692, 3742 ; — this is less than English societies give, 

3695 Scottish Legal never give grants of grace as some English societies do, 3743- 

5; — scale fixed from financial not moral motives, 3811 Therefore, if money is a 

temptation, less in Scottish Legal, 3696-8 Amounts payable being less than legal 

maximum shows that Scottish Legal has no desire to place artificial premium on child 
mortality, 3699 ; — the large amount of which is owing to intemperance, overcrowding, 
&c., 3700, 3765 ; — though a great deal is being done in Glasgow in the way of 

sanitation and also teaching of parents how to care for their children, 3767-70 

Admission that a considerable amount in the gross of infanticide might exist without 

perceptibly raising rate of infant mortality, 3700-1 Whatever qualifications ought 

to be made, average rate of child mortality in those insured in Scottish Legal less 
than general infantile death-rate, 3702-3 Death-rate of insured in various towns 

fiven, 3705 ; App. H., 239— — Typical places selected, 3786-7 Preston rate very 
igh, attributable perhaps to fact that mothers work in factories ; so much that 

Scottish Legal now refuses to take any new insurances there, 3706-7 Glasgow rate 

much more favourable than in Preston, 3708 Factory work of mothers certainly 

militates against children's health, 3771 Death-rate in towns necessarily so high, 

that it is the duty of working classes to insure, 3803-4. 

Scottish Legal instituted in 1886 a system of children's endowments, by which, for 
weekly premiums, sums of 9 /. to 36 /. are payable at age of fourteen, and 15 /. to 63 /. 
at age of twenty-one, 3710-2 ; — making life, rather than death, of children profitable, 

3712-5 This scheme very successful, 3717 ; — even amongst the poorest class, 

3720. 

Scale of legal payments at death might be graduated, not going as now by large 

jumps, 3748. 3776 There would be no diflSculty in this, as all societies have 9, 

graduated scale of their own, 3777 ; — but not reducing maximums now payable, 

3751; — least sum should be 2/. or 2 1. \0s.\ 3821 Expense in country not 

materially less than in towns, 3823. 

It might be well to forbid quarter or even half benefits, 3752. 3802 If child died 

before benefit, part of premiums might be repaid, as Scottish Legal do in their endow- 
ment policies, 3802. C^ r\r\r\\{> 
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There might be a better system of registration, in respect of the action of registrar, 
3752 ; — whose option to giye certificates where refused by doctors should be tdcen 
away, 3755-6 ■ > Only one insurance should be allowed on a child, then with only one 
certificate there would be no possibility of insurance beyond legal amount, 3773—-— 
Not desirable that insurances should be registered, as it would be unpopular amiHigst 
working classes to have private affairs published, however creditable, 3757 ; — but ao 
objection from point of view of societies, 3782 ; — and perhaps bulk of insurers would 
not object, 3758. 

All societies iiisuring children ought to be registei'ed under Friendly Societies Act, 
3794. 

Proposal form in all offices should be uniform, but ought not to be made too cum- 
brous, 3797^00 Hands in (orm used by Scottish Legal, 3796 ; App. (r., pp. 

23&*-8. 

Insurance could not be a varying amount to pay only actual expenses, as impossible 
to know what it was in each case, oesides expense of investigation, 3813-5. 

" Friendly Leads.'" Meetings held, generally in public-house, to make a collection for 
a neighbour who has a death (or some such misfortune) to pay for. Crooks 2275 ; 
— was the usual custom formerly, but has ceased with prevalence of life insurance, 

ib. 2363-6; Clenty 3980 Working men no longer like to contribute, as they 

expect every one to insure. Crooks 2368, 2370 Case of as much as 18 /. being 

raised in this way, ib. 2275 K Bill passed, this bad custom would revive, as woriring 

classes would no longer insure their children, ib. 2322, 2393, 3460. 

Friendly Societies. Conference of Friendly Societies, of 17 aflSIiated orders, representing 
2,012,967 members, delegated Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Stead, and Mr. Walton, to appear 
as witnesses, in answer to an invitation from the Committee, Cleve/€md4l9(h4y 4402*^. 
{See Analysis of their Evidence.) — Conference passed resolution protesting against 
restrictions as to age and amount of insurance in Bishop of Peterborough's Bill oeing 

Mjplied to Friendly Societies, Cleveland A4:\0 Their main object is relief in sickness, 

Aftchie 1444 They exist.for the purpose of raising the welfare and thrift of work- 
ing classes as well as for benefits, Sargent 4220-1 ;— and in some cases for propi^ting 

temperance principles, ib. 4237, 4283 The system on which they work is preferable 

to that of collecting societies, Ritchie 1498. 

Only admit respectable people, Dobson 2623 ; — and take great precautions in pacing 

money to dissolute characters, ib. 2708 They take such ample precautions, inquiring 

into character of parents and sometimes health of children, and consist of members 
knowing each other, that it would be impossible for any abuses of insurance to exist in 

them, Gkveland AA42-A^ 4453; — and in their experience there are none, ib. 4465 

But case of child insured in Oddfellows and done away with quoted, Taunton 3212. 

Anything restricting their insurances would be detrimental to themselves and 
injurious to the steadily growing independence and thrift of working classes, Cleveland 

4580-85 ; Sargent 4310 They are content with the present law and do not admit 

necessity of any change, ib. 4413 ; Walton 4758, 4765 If legislation takes place 

they ought to be dealt with separately from the collecting societies, Cleveland 4466, 
4485-7 ; Walton 4754-7 ; — no distinction ought to be made, Taunton 3213-4. 

The lowest class of the population does not insure in Friendly Societies, Cleoeknd 

4662-1 Sons of the Phomix Society takes in the very poorest, Saraent 4208 

Friendly Societies have these advantages over collecting societies, that they meet 
together and members generally know each other, Dobson 2499 ; Ritchie 1437, — so 

that any abuses would be stopped, Cleveland 4450 The profit in them belongs to the 

members, Cleveland 4450 ; — goes to form a contingency fund, out of which benefits are 

gradually increased, Dobson 2497, 2695 They are managed by members, Ritchie 

1513-7; — gratis, or for a very small gratuity for expenses, Cleveland 4419,4460; 
Sargent 4213-4 Payments collected by members after work hours, Dobson 2503-4. 

The expenses of management of collecting societies are known to be very great; in 
the Oddfellows, as an example of Friendly Societies, they ai*e limited to 15 per cent. 

of receipts, which includes rent, Cleveland 4^50 In Sons of the Phoenix jFriendlv 

Society they are 50 per cent., Sargent 4219 ; — but a considerable portion of this is 

returned to the children in presents and for temperance work, ib. 4289-90 The 

other 50 per cent, put by for benefits ; funds are accumulating so fast that they wish 
to extend operations, ib. 4218-20. 

Royal Liver is a collecting Friendly Society, Taunton 3037-8 So is the Scottish 

Legal Life Assurance Conapany, Fortune 3635 ; — also the Liverpool Victoria and Legal, 
Cleasy 3893-8 ; — also the Koyal London, Hambridge 3582-4. 

When their juvenile members survive, a return of part of the profits is made or their 
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Friendly Societies - continued. 

entrance money to the adult society is paid, Cleveland 4460-2 ; — and contributions to 
their subscriptions from 18 to 21, Walton 4727*30; — and it is a great advantage that 
their members are passed on to the adult societies, and thus are trained in thrift from 
earliest days, Cleveland 4464. 

Scale of benefits and payments in Oddfellollows set out, Cleveland 44tn -19;— in a 
Hampshire branch of the Oddfellows, Walton 4732, 4715-18; — in Yarmouth branch of 
Foresters, iS^tfarf4676 In Hulme Burial Society, Dobson 2695. 

One affiliated society gives about the same benefits as another, Walton 4749 
^— There is no agitation to increase these benetits, so presumption is that the 
people are satisfied, as they get medical aid, and in many cases sick pay besides, Walton 

4721 ; — medical aid often includes anything a doctor may order, Stead 4633-8 In 

large towns the affiliated societies join to pay a doctor for giving all his time to sick 
children of the juvenile societies, and adult members and their children, ib> 
4639-^L 

It may be that collecting societies give greater benefits, but nevertheless the people 

are begmning to prefer Friendly Societies, Cleveland 4519 These can quite hold 

their own, Walton 4746 Friendly Societies registered under the Friendly Societies 

Act, 1875, may not grant insurances on children; except (by Section 8) on children of 
their own members, Cleveland 4417, 4420,4435; — but (by Section 15) societies or 
branches are allowed to be separately registered, and to insure any children between three 
and rnder sixteen years, ib. 4416, 4431 ; — and Friendly Societies have under this 
section established juvenile branches, ib, 4421-2; — not mixed up with the parent 

society, but under the eame management, ib. 4439 The eflect of this is that 

Friendly Societies cannot insure infants from birth to three, except those of their own 
members, ib. 4424, 4435, 4440. 

Very desirable that these restrictions should be abolished, and that they should be 
allowed to insure all children at any age in one society, Cleveland 4446, 4539 ; Walton 

4741 The same careful supervision would exist as at present, Cleveland 4419-^2 

They ought, as prosperity of societies increase, to take in their own children 

instead of letting them go to collecting societies, Sargent 4230, 4242 ^They would 

certainly take advantage of this to enable them to compete with the collecting societies, 
Cleveland 4492-3 ; Walton 4742 ; — who have great advantages in sending round their 
collectors from door to door, ib. 4744 ; — and it would tend to the increase of their adult 
societies, Stead 4692-3. 

Registration under the Act of 1875 is voluntary, so that many societies do not 
register under it, Cleveland 4501 ; Dewey 3622;— out of total of 1,360 Foresters Societies, 

only 452 are registered. Stead 4670 If they register they have to make annual 

returns and valuations to the Registrar of Friendly Societies, Cleveland 4549 

Instance of Rochdale Friendly Society, which not bemg registered, is not under the 
Friendly Societies Act, and not issuing policies, is not under the Insurance Companies 
Act, Dewey 3623. 

Very desirable that insuring societies should be registered, Cleveland 4550 ; Stead 
4672-4 ; — without it there can be no supervision, and no one can tell how much may 
be paid, Cleveland 4553. 

Friendly Societies under so many restrictions that companies, in spite of paying 
dividends, can give their members equal advantages, Clensy 4042-3. 

Besides pecuniary benefits in Friendly Societies, committee of adult members look 
after amusement and instruction of juvenile members, Stead 4659-60. 

Do not generally insure children till five years old, Sargent 4328 Usually begin 

at six years, in one Hampshire society as low as three, in another as high as eight, 
Walton 4709-14:; — only 49 out of 1,279 juvenile branches of the Oddfellows insure 

before three years, the majority about equally at four, five, and six, Walton 4654 

Yarmouth Branch of Foresters begin at nine, St^arf 4676 In the Sons of the 

Phoenix at five, Sargent 4207 In Uulme Burial Society, children of members only, 

at two months old, Dobson 2508. 

The scale of benefits in Friendly Societies is generally below limit of present law, 
and also below that in Bishop of Peterborough's Bill, Stead 4683 : — so that they will 
not be affected pecuniarily, Walton 4738-40 ; — but the Bill is injurious to them, as 
implying that they are not fit to be entrusted with the insurance of children, ib. 
4763-6 ; — and they hope to be able, with increasing wages and thrift, to raise their 

benefits, ib. 4753 Sons of the Phoenix now gives 8 /. on death in all cases from 

five to sixteen, and wish to raise it to 10/., whicn is present legal limit, and which Bill 
would restrict, Sargent 4223-7. 

The mortality in the juvenile branches of the Affiliated Friendly Societies is less than 
one-half per cent., Cleveland 4410-3 y—in the Foresters it is 4*12 per 1,000, Stead4622-6. 

Only 
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FrieniUy Societies — continued. 

Only 92 coroners' inquests have been held in the case of Foresters since their 
foundation, and in all cases verdicts of accidental death or from natural causes, Stead 
4657. 

Affiliated Friendly Societies, such as Oddfellows or Foresters, really insure child- 
life though they are not popularly supposed to ; they do not issue policies, but pay a 
sum to members on death of their children, Taunton 3205-12. 

Friendly Societies Act^ 1875. Makes an exception from the Act of George III., which 
forbids one person to insure anotherV life without insurable interest, in favour of infant 
insurance of the working classes, Dobson 2610-5, 2619 ; — but this privilege existed 
before, Dobson 2507 — as in mutual societies, insured became members, Dewey 2829. 

Provides that a child shall not be insured for more than certain sums varying with 
age, and that the sum shall not be paid without production of registrar's certificate of 
death and certificate; of amounts the society is liable to pay. Leach 1791- — Certain 
societies incorporated uuder the Companies Acts appear to be exempt from this rule ; 
this may lead to children being insured for more than amount allowed by Friendly 

Societies Act, ib. 1763, 1772, 1783 The object of ceasing to be registered under 

Friendly Societies Act is on account of difficulty of making out valuation every five 
years, required by that Act, ib. 1788. 

Industrial assurance companies and trades unions are liable to provisions of Act as 
to insurances. Leach 1763. 

Affiliated Orders (such as Oddfellows or Foresters) really insure children though they 
are not supposed to, Taunton 3205-14. 

Funeral. Sometimes paid for by parish though deceased was insured, Barwise 45-7 ; 

Kirshaw 1813, 1822; Hariop 1683-6; Leach 1796; Ta^A^ 1537-40 No use for 

parish to take proceedings to recover amount, as such people have no goods to distrain 
on, ib. 1543, 1601 ; Burnett 1321-2; — but sometimes amount has been recovered by 
threat of proceedings, Tasker 1542, 1601. 

No case of insured child buried by parish known to Royal Liver, but case of adult 
known, Taunton 3122. 

Funeral Kxpenfes. Ought to be met as other misfortunes are, without insurance, but no 
objection to local burial clubs, Dny 1983, 1988-94. 

Amount to be insured should be limited to cost of decent funeral, Carter 829, 833, 
834 If not so limited the children will tend to be neglected, Tasker 1569. 

Cost of: — £. 1 sufficient. Carter 855 30 5. legitimate expense in Westminster for 

child under ten, Truutbeck 1016, 1029 £.2 will cover all legitimate expenses, 

Brandon 333 £. 1 for absolutely necessary expenses in Rochdale, Kirshaw 

1833-5 £. I or 25*. ample for child under twelve, Browne 1143 I2s. or 135. 

cost of pauper funeral in Rotherham, Leach 1778 12 s. expense of funeral to parish 

in Sheffield, Tasker 1546;— this is by contract, 2^. 1639; — a decent coffin and coach 
can be got for 15 s., and burial fees 5 s. besides, ib. 1640-4. 

Cost of coffin 6* to 15 s,. Carter 854. 

£. 1 about the lowest at Bradford for inclusive expense of funeral, Hartop 1733-6; 
— about 1 /., H^ills 1885 ; — but cannot say that this is the maximum of legitimate 
expenditure, ib. 16, 1907. 

Three undertakers contract to bury children dying at Refuge of Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, at Harpur-street, London, for 15 s., 17 *. and 18 «., 
supplying a coach lo carry body on front seat, Wauyh 2252. 

Not less than 2/., Crooks 2377 Statement of exact expense of three funerals, 

Crooks, App. A., page 227 If an undertaker advertises to do it for 15 5., believes this 

does not really cover all expenses, but that there will be extras, ib. 2349, 2425. 

At Manchester, opening grave 15 «,, minister's dues 3 5., hire of coach XL 2 s.\ 
total 3 /., Dobson 2547 ; — this was in the case of child eleven months old, ib. 2550. 

Bare expenses of funeral 2 /., Taunton 3241-4 ; — or 2 /. 10 5., ib. 3369 Cheapest 

at Manchester 2 /. 5^., and then only where coffin can be taken in coach with parents, 

Cleveland 4515-7 £.2. 5 s. lowest cost in Liverpool, and that a very poor funeral, 

Clensy 4024 ; — not including a private grave, ib. 4026. 

£2. 10 5. to 2/. 15*. is the lowest possible, Sargent 4272. 

Necessary funeral expenses barely met by 4 /. under five, and 6 I. under 10 years, 
leaving no margin for other expenaes ; Letter of I^eeds Society for tke [Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children^ page 134. 

£. 2 to 4 /. bare cost in Scotland, Fortune 3682-5, 3818. 
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Amount to 8 /. in experience of United Order of Sons of the Phoenix, Sargent 4269 ; 
— including incidental expenses of doctor, nurse, and mourning, lA. 4216-7, 4255, 4355, 
4339 Examples set out, i*. 4278. 

In Glasgow estimates of eight undertakers were 1 /• \ s. 6d. lowest price in common 
ground, and with private ground from 21. 13 s, 6d, to S L 17 s. li ; Letter of Mr. 
J. Grahamy page 132. 



George IILy Act <jf. See Statutes, 

Grahame^ Mr. James. Notes of evidence which he proposed, but was unable, to give to 
the Committee ; ordered to be entered on the Minutes, see pages 131 to 133. 

(Analysis of said Notes.) Is Founder and Chairman of Committee of Scoittish 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty of Children, founded in 1884 (pat. 1), 
— which has many branches ; in five years investigated cases of cruelty to 7,363 
children ; sheltered, clothed, and fed many thousands, and sent 5,965 to industrial 
schools, training ships, &c., or placed them under supervision of school boards ; prose- 
cuted in 4,305 of these cases, in 3.766 of which parents were admonished, in 157 
punished, and in 382 convicted and admonished (par. 3). 

Believes that in connection with life insurance much useful work is done, and that 
there is a laudable desire c)f poor to insure against expense of sickness and death, but 
that amongst the criminal classes there are cases of insurance solely for the sake of the 
money, where children are made away with, and the present system makes an addi- 
tional temptation to those wbo dislike tiie burden of children ; quotes two bad oases as 
examples Believes there ought to be immediate action to put down this evil (par. 6). 

Disapproves of present Bill (upon which, though it concerns Scotland, this Society 
was not consulted, par. 4), because (par. 7) : 

(a.) It confounds prudent provision for misfortune with it« abose by depraved 
people ; 

{h,) It was introduced without consultation with the many respectable and use- 
ful benefit societies, &c., and their members ; 

{c. and d.) Because it would be unworkable, as it would be impossible to provide 
on what scale the funeral and mourning should be provided and medical attendance 

paid for Has estimate from eight undertakers in Glasgow showing that 

1 /. 1 A. 6 d. is the lowest price of funeral in common grave, and in private grave 
goes up to 2 /. 13 5. 6rf. and 3/. 17*. \d.\ it would be absurd with the many 
grades of population to fix a sum suitable for all cases, for an artizan with a small 
family earning 2/. a week, and labourers with a large family earning 15 s. a week; 

and (^.) because the Bill would not prevent collusion between an unscrupulous 
undertaker and depraved parent. 

The remedies he would propose (which have been considered and approved by com- 
mittees of his society in Edinburgh and Glasgow (par. 10), and also by the Directors of 
the Scottish Legal Life Assurance Company, the largest society in Scotland (par. 11), 
are compulsory registration of every childlife insurance within a week, with statement 
of society that — 

(1.) The child is legitimate ; 

(2.) The child's health and condition, and character of family are satisfactory; and 

(3.) The name of any other society in which, as far as known, the child is 
insured. 

It should be further provided that every claim should be entered on register within 
one week of death, and that no insurance or claim be legal unless so registered (par. 8). 

The publicity of this would deter all but the worst from abusing life insurance 
(par. 8). 

The large benefit societies ought to be consulted to provide remedies against an 
admitted evil (par. 9). 

Grants of Grace. See Beftefit. 
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Hambridgey Mr, William Henry, (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Represents the Royal 
London Friendly Society, 3826, — which is a collecting and mutual society, 3582-4. 

Number of children under five years under insurance in 1889 was 124,678; — 
average amount of actual insurance, 3 /. 1 5. 7 rf. ; average amount paid on each death, 
1 /. 13 s, 3d., 3828;— number insured between five and ten, 102,086 ; average actual 
insurance, 4 /. 16 5. 8 rf.; average payment on death, 4 /. 12 s, ; 3830 ; — number dying 
under five, 4,997 : between five and ten only 408 ; 3842. 

Some parents pay J rf. a week, others 2 d., 3835-7 ; — low sum paid on death 
accounted for by number of deaths before full benefit, where grants or half-benefit are 
given, 3839. 

Royal London employs agents who are paid from 12 J to 25 percent, commission, 

and the first eight weekly premiums, 3855-61 Is verv careful in selecting them, 

3863. 

Royal London takes pains to get as good lives as possible ; for that purpose refuse 
insurances from districts where drunkenness prevails, or where mothers work at iron 

works or mines, 3880-1 Excludes these as being unfair to other districts, 3882 

Has no system of varying premiums for increased risk, 3883. 

Restrictions should be rather on insurances before than after five, 3844; — but does 
not admit necessity of any further protection than now exists, 3849. 

Agrees with suggestion of another witness that only one insurance should be allowed > 

all societies would be willing to adopt this, 3864 It would work itself, as when 

claim came to be paid, this would be inquired into, 3865, 3885 ; — if second insurance 
were made illegal, no society would violate Act ; it sometimes occurs that parent haa 
received full legal amount in one society, and on applying to second company no pay- 
ment would be made, but only premiums returned, 3886 Any agent or parent in- 
fringing this to be punished, 3866 Royal London rejects many oases where there is 

already an insurance, 3868 ; — but not where insurance is very small, 3871 They 

ascertain if already insured by their collectors, 3868. 

All societies insuring ought to be brought under Friendly Societies Act, 3874-5 ; — 
because, for instance, societies under it have, as matter of precaution, to keep re- 
gistrars' certificates ; but others only see it, and it can be used again, without any 
record of the fact, 2876. 

Death certificates might be improved; formerly they were given by doctor who 
charged a varying fee ; Act of 1875 abolished this, and authorised only registrar 
to grant certificate for insurance for fixed fee ; since then doctors give much less 
information in their certificate, 3878-9,"3888-9. 

Hartop, Mr W. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been nine years relieving oflBcer 

of No. 1 District, Bradford, 1666-7 ;— the lowest part of the town, 1669, 1705 

Insurance of children has a bad influence on debased parents, 1672; — who in general 
insure their children, 1673; — for the sake of the money, not for thrift, 1674 Enter- 
tain their friends on day of funeral, 1700-2 Such parents neglect their children, 

but the money is an additional reason for doing so, 1678-81 Parents bring ckildren 

very late to the doctor, probably only in order to get certificate, 1893-4, 1712 

Many cases of neulect escape notice, 1695. 

Attempts are made to deny insurance and make parish bury insured children, 1683; 
— not so much as formerly, as in Bradford the assistant clerk to the parish is also 
registrar, 1685. . 

Cases of neglect are perhaps one in fifty, 1688, 1749; — most cases of neglect when 
children are weaned, 1709, 1753; — no use taking proceedings for neglect, as it is 
impossible to prove, 1689-91. 

Agents make no inqniries as to health, 1676, 1714 Case of twelve policies on an 

old man with cancer, 1675, 1713 ; — if a medical certificate of health was required on in- 
surance of children, as on adults insuring with a Friendly Society, it would greatly 
diminish evil, 1715-17 ; — would prevent thriftless parents insuring at all, 1724 : — as in 
many cases they do not insure till the child is sick, 1723. 

£. 3 is about the most insured on one policy for a child, but they sometimes have 
more than one policy, 1706-7 A working-man's child might be buried for 1 ^., in- 
cluding coflBn, burial fees and conveyance to cemetery, 1733-4; — this is about the 
lowest charge, 1735-6. 

A limitation of insurance till after two years would meet with no opposition from 
respectable poor, especially if combined with some endowment for chila if it did not 
die, 1730-2. 

(225— Ind.) m m 2 Bodson^ 
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HodsoTi, Mr. H, A,, l.r.c.p., m.r.c.s. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a physician at 
Brighton, 565 ; — formerly practised in Devonshire at Bovey Tracey, and was Poor-law 
inediciil ollicer, 566^ GOo — Population at B:>vcy Tracey partly agricultural, partly 

orickuiakiug, 570 llolda ©trt.ug views a8 to connection of insurance and child 

murder, .167 ; — first suspicion aroused by sick children not recovering as they ought, 
and found they were improperly fed ; such children were all insured, 572. 

Respectable poor did not there insure their children, 584, 590 Insurance and 

neglect were amongst dissolute people, 581. 

Very difficult to be sure of neijlect ; improper food quite sufficient to kill, 574, 579 

Witness refused certificates in suspicious cases, 576 ; — but no use in sending cases 

to coroner, as it is impossible for doctor to swear that child would have recovered even 
if properly treated, 574. 

Has less knowledge of subject in Brighton, but believes same thing occurs there, 
589, 592 ;— quotes opinion to this eflfect of house-surgeon at Hove General Hospital, 

586 Believes mothers in the poorer classes are quite capable of properly bringing 

up their children by hand when they care for them, 611-2. 

From experience in London, Devonshire, and Brighton, thinks infant life insurance 
is simply a premium for murder, 589, — and ought not to be allowed, 608. 

Hooper, Mr. Edwin. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been coroner for West Brom- 
wich Division of Staff rdshire for thirty-six years, and deputy for four years previous, 
4081-2, 4147-8 His is a mining district with many poor, 4149. 

Believes that infantile insurance is not conducive to the neglect of children, 4087, 

4146 Though insurance is not eflTected with object of profit, the idea of profit might 

afterwards be connected with death, and might have injurious effect, 4095; — but not 

so within his experience, 4o96-7 Is confronted with letter written by him in 1877, 

stating that numberless lives are destroyed by improper feeding and neglect to call in 
doctor, 4098-9 ; — and that the great object with parents in nine cases out often seems 
to be to get the club-money, 4100;— and saying that " I do not see how evil can be 
checked as long as death certificates are given and received in the loose way they are 
at present," 4102 ; — and also, " I know that unqualified persons have no difficulty in 
getting deaths registered, and I am constantly coming across cases where midwives 
take children to the sexton and get them buried as still-born, when they have lived 
many hours and sometimes longer, and perhaps have been lost through neglect of the 
midwives to call in medical aid, or through more serious cases, which I shudder to think 

of," 4105-6 Acknowledges letter and says he has often had children exhumed for 

examination, and had in his mind the fact that more deaths occurred and bodies found 
dead in bed on Sunday morning than at any other time, no doubt through drunkenness 

of parents on Saturday nights, which continues still, 4105-7 But says this letter 

referred principally to improper feeding, and not written with the idea that there has 
been any criminal incentive arising from insuvance, 4098,4102-4. 

Detection of cruelty to children much more difficult than in the case of adults, 4109 

Disagrees with opinion of Mr. Thomycroft, deputy -coroner for Wolverhampton, 

that the present system of insurance is baii and ought to be prevented He has not 

had the same experience as witness, 4117 ; — and has only been dcputv-ooronerfor six or 

seven years, 4151 If seventeen coroners have expressed opinions differing from 

those oF witness, can only say their experience is different from his, 4182. 

Has had many cases of death of children from neglect, 4120; — but has care- 
fully examined and believes that insurance had nothing to do with them, 4123 ; — 
really caused by improper feeding ; from ignorance in the majority of cases, 4126-7, 
4137-8. 

The average amount of claim is 50 s.; 4088; — and that sum, and more, is generally 
spent on funeral, 4090, 4140. 

Insurance of youngest children necessary, as they must be buried, and there is the 
strongest objection amongst working-classes to coming on the parish, 4091, 4129; — and 
they attach more importance to proper funeral and mourning than people in a higher 

class of lire, 4144-5 Practice of insurance is general in his district, 4131 Very 

necessary as from unhealthy occupations a great child mortality must be expected, 
4160-2. 

No I rofit to parents if money is all spent on funeral, 4130, 4141 ; — but in cases of 
neglect such a? he has had, the t^iuall gain might be an additional incentive, 41.34-6 

. The younger the child the cheaper the funeral 4170; — and there might be a 

surplus if child were insured for le«:al maxima of 4 /. and 10 /. according to age ; — but 

not at what is the usual sum of 505., 4163, 4172 Has never known case of 

insured child buried by parish, 4175; — but relieving officers would have better 
opportunities than witness lor finding this out, 4178-9. 

Most insurances in this district are in Prudential, 4153. 4183 Sees no objection, 

as 
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Hooper^ Mr. Edwin. (Analysis of hie Evidence) — contmutd. 

as average amount that parents insure for is only 50 *., in legalising a scale to limit 
insurances within certain ages to that amount, 4184-7 ; — which would meet exceptional 
cases where sinister motives might possibly exist, 4188. 

Hooper^ Mr. H, W. (Analvsis of his Evidence.) — Is a solicitor and has been coroner for 

the city of Exeter for thirty-seven years, 1187-9 Has volunteered his evidence 

holding strong opinions, 1227-8. 

Believes child insurance very prejudicial to child life, 1199-1201, 1215; — thinks 

that bad cases have increased with the increase of child insurance, 1194-7 Has 

found many cases of neglect, a large proportion of them insured, 1202-7 ;— and 
having only the parents' word for it, more may have been insured than he knew of, 
1207-14 — Since his attention has been called to the subject, always asks if children 
have been insured, 1208, 1215. 

Quotes opinions against infant insurance of coroners of boroughs of Plymouth* 
Barnstaple, Devonport, and of districts of Okehampton, Crediton, Totnes, Honiton* 
and Stoke, all in Devonshire, 1224. 

Only commits for trial where besides being morally satisfied, believes there is legal 
evidence to convict ; finds judges unwilling to convict, but quotes a case tried by Mr. 
Justice Day where father had fifteen years and mother five years penal servitude for 
brutal ill-treatment of a child, 1252. 

The majority of cases of suspicious deaths occur when children are under twelve 

months, 1229 — Children are often insured as soon as bor)i, 1234 Canvassing 

agents go round and persuade (larents to insure, 1252. 

Thinks dissolute members of working class insure more frequently than respectable, 

1249 They are a very small minority,1255 Accusations he brings are solely against 

drunken and disreputable parents, not against the large majority of working classes, 1249, 

1253-4, 1255 Thinks any restriction on insurance would irritate respectable poor, 

1245, 1248 ; — but it is impossible to distinguish between proper and improper insurance, 
1246 ; — and that the respectable persons would be willing to submit to restrictions, if 
they understood the evil that goes on under present system, 1257-59. 

Thinks that 1/. ought to cover nxpense of funeral of infant, 1240; — and that if 
insurance were limited to that temptation to neglect would diminish, 1240-41. 

States that opinion of coroners of whole county of Devonshire is that no life under 
six or seven years ought to be insured, 1243. 

Hulme Burial Society. Balance sheet and report handed in ; it is a model one, and 
ought to be adopted by every society in the country, Dobson 2526. 

See Appendix K., pages 241-244, and Dobson, Mr. A. A. (Analysis of his Evidence). 



Ignorance. Cause of almost the neglect and improper feeding, E. Hooper 4098, 4126-7, 
3137-8. 

Mothers in the lower class are quite able to bring up their children by hantl, when 
they care for them, Hodson 611-2. 

Ignorance, if not criminal, is very gross, as it is easy for mothers to find out. 

Cleaver 471 In Glasgow pains are being taken to instruct them, Fortune 3767-70 

In SheflBeld leaflets giving instruction are distributed. Cleaver 472. 

Opinion that in criminal cases the amplest allowance is made for ignorance, Wills 
1851. 

Illegitimate Children. No large proportion of inquests on, in Oldham, Thomson 694 ; — of 

insurance on, Carter 863 Furnish majority of suspicious cases, Barwise 163, 173 ; — 

but being parish doctor would see more of them than the usual proportion, ib. 174 

Very numerous, Branson 314; — a large number, Cleaver 416; Barry 514. 

Most illegitimate children insured. Brown 1095, 1134. 

Not insured in Royal Liver, Taunton 3256 Not insured in Prudential under 

three years of age, Dexoey 2954 Except in cases when father and mother are 

married and live together, ih. 3491. 

Juries unwilling to find a verdict against a mother in the case of the death ol an 
illegitimate child, Troutbeck 985. 

Indemnity. Fire and marine insurances are contracts of idemnity ; no one^ can recover 

more than he has lost, Wills 1939 Difficulty to apply this principle to life insurances, 
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as opening door to fr«xd, Wills 1886, 1944 Impossible from expense of emplofin? 

persons to inquire into each case, Dewey 3515-6;— from variety of each case and 
expense of investigation, Fortune 3813 ; — ^would be a very serious thing for societies to 
undertake if it were expected that it should be done by them, ib. 3814-5. 

Inquests. See Corotttr. 

Insurable Interest. Is required to be proved to enable one person to insure life of another, 
Day 1973. 

This i^< a sound principle, and ought not to be departed from in the case of children 
who are less able to j)rotect themselves from malpractices than adults, Day 1964-6. 
1976-82. 

Might be construed to allow insurances by baby farmers of children for whose care 

they get an income, Dewey 3452 Bill ought to be amended to stop this, ib, 3456 ; — 

not held by Royal Liver to apply to justify insurance by baby farmers, Taunton 3351, 
3423. 

Is evaded by assignment of policies; it was against this that jury protested in 

Deptford case, not against infant insurance, Dewey 3587-94 Policies are too easily 

transferable, ih. 2881- Case? of evasion of law at Belfast, by an American society, 

Fortune 3735-40 Case of an old man with cancer insured by his friends on twelve 

policies, Hartop 1675 There is a great traffic on adult deaths, I^ach 1796. 

No money is paid by Royal Liver, except to persons having an insurable interest 
(term used not in legal sense, but as meanin<r parents and guardians having right to 

insure), Taunton 3343-7, 3352 It has been held thaf baby farmers adopting child 

out-and-out are in the place of parents and entitled to insure ; probably right, H^augh 

2240-1 In Liverpool Victoria payments to other than parents cannot be made 

except by head office, Clensy 4063-4. 

Lisurunce Agents. Are generally a struggling class of slightly educated people living 
by their wits, Burnett 1372-8 ; — sometimes of a low class, Taunton 3154 ; — fairly edu- 
cated and most accurate in their accounts, 2903 ; — chosen with great care in Scottish 
Legal, Fortune 3729 : in Roya! London, Hambridge 3863 ; — are a most respectable 
body of men, ib. 3934-6 ; — Liverpool Victoria very proud of their staff, Clensy 3936. 

Do not give assistance to coroners in cases of suspicious deaihs, Thomson 668-70 ; 
Troutbeck 987; Browne 1185; — have sometimes asked witness to falsify certificate, 
Thomson 671; — although it is against interest of society, makes them personally 

popular not to give trouble, ib. 751-3 ; Barwise 126 ; Troutbeck 988-9 Agents have 

often a small business which also might l>e injured if they made themselves unpopular 

by being too strict about insurances, Burnett 1401-3 Do not assist justice, Burnett 

1307 ; Tasker 1658; — in only one case did agent give assistance to relieving officer; 
witness has had two cases where agent assisted to cheat the parish into burying insured 
child, Kirshaw 1821-3, 1820. 

Insure children they have not seen, who may be ill at the time, Branson 229, 277 ; 
— who are ill and neglected at the time, Burnett 1291 ; — they make no inquiries, 
Tasker 1625, 1655 ; Hartop 1676, 1713-6 Agents are not allowed to give infor- 
mation about private affairs of insurers, but head office is always ready to do so when 
applied to, Dewey 3575-80. 

Case of agent satisfied to believe that children at baby farms were children of the 

baby farmers who were sixty years old, Wauyh 2113 Society for Prevention 

of Cruelty to Children has had seven baby farmer cases, in all of which the children 

were insured, ib. 112 In case quoted of McKay, where agent insured child 

knowing that insurer was not parent, he was agent of Liverpool Victoria Society, 

who do not manage their agents as the Prudential Society, Dewey 2886-7 

Very little care exercised by companies in supervising their agents. Day 1954 

Take insurance regardless of health or condition of child. Wills 1858 ; — 

sometimes certify that children are in good health, when they are really moribond; 
have no interest except in getting commissions on new insurances, Day 1954-7. 

1959 Their business is so competitive that, if one refuses a case, another would 

take it, Burnett 1304-11 Complaint of working-man quoted, " that the agents are 

constantly plaguing us; they are never off the doorstep," Branson 233 Tout very 

actively as soon as child is born, Thomycroft^ App. C, page 229 Put much pressure 

on the poor to insure, Wills 1853; Dai/ 1996; Browne 1166 Midwives are in the 

employ of agents to give them early notice of births, Burnett 1305. 

Many cases of fraud of agent'* on their companies. Wills 1854, — which are very 

much in their agents' hands, ib. 1858 ; Tasker 1663 ; Dewey 2885' Royal Liver does 

not receive information of bad cases mainly from their agents, Taunton 3059-61. 

Danger of havin^c people going about shewing advantages to be gained in case of 
death of others, Wills 1851 ; H. W. Hooper 1252. 

Do 
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Do not importune parents, Crooks 2439 — —Insured witness's children without seeing 

them, ib, 2426 Do not insure unborn children, but has heard of agent calfiiig to 

know if a woman was yet confined, ib, 2464 - Are under check of fear of dismissal 
if caught tripping at frequent inspections by managers, Dewey 2878. 

They are paid by commission ; 25 per cent on industrial and 12^ on endowment business? 

besides bonus of first eight payments in Scottish Legal, -Forfw/ze 3730 Same percentage 

in Royal London, and ten first payments, Hamhridge 3855-61 25 per cent, and the 

first SIX payments in Liverpool Victoria, Clensy 3925-9 17J to 20 per cent., and 

fourteen first premiums, ten of which they have to repay if policy lapses, in Prudential, 

Lcwey 2867-75 Rather better terms in Royal Liver, Taunton 3164 Imposfflble 

to pay them otherwise than according to results to ensure active work, Taunton 
ai«5-6; I>eweg SMS-'d. 

Voluntary agents collect payments in the Sons of Phcenix Society, Sargent A213-4: 

In the Manchester 0nity of Friendly Societies, Dobson 2630 ; — and they are not 

allowed to go from door to door, ib. 2633 ; — done as a labour of love in the affiliated 
Friendly Societies, Cleveland 4^4:65. 

Registration of agents would increase their responsibility, but doubtful if it would 

check evils of child insurance, Burnett 1407-13 They ought to be licensed, 

Taw// ton 3147, — with powers to magistrates to take away license, 26. 3150 This 

would make them more careful ; now if a man loses one situation he can get another, ib. 

3238 It would be quite impossible ; Liverpool Victoria alone has over 3,000 

collectors, many constantly changing, Clensy 3993-4 Has a strong opinion that it 

would be uncharitable in preventing agent dismissed by one society getting employ- 
ment from another, ib. 3995-7. 

Liverpool Victoria employ superior officers to go round and test cases insured by 
all but very experienced agents, Cknsy 3072-4. 

Insurance Clubs, Insurance clubs paying part of benefit money in drink censured, in 
Report of General Children's Hospital at Pendlebury, Manchester, see page 55. 

Are able to evade registration xxoAer Friendly So^cietie* Act^ and escape all obserra^iou, 
Deamf 3614-27. 

See Burial Societies, and Friendly Societies. 

Insurance Companies. There are only about six companies registered under the Joint 
Stock Acts which insure children's lives, Dewey 3526-8. 

Make considerable profit out of lapsed policies, Branson 227 ; Burnett 1531. See 
Lapsed Policies. 

Often give a small grant when nothing is due under policy, Branson 272 ; — which is 
an advertisement for them, ib. 324. See Benefit. . 

Rather pay than have the unpopularity of contesting claims, Branson 331; — but get 
9nX of payment or part payment in various ways in suspicious cases, ib. 278-295. 

Case of policy marked outside " immediate benefit;" inside was in usual terms, giving 
only part benefit till after one year, ib. 229. 

Verdict of jury in the Deptford case that the loose system of insurance by some 

companies is an incentive to murder, see page 52 This refers not to infant insurance, 

but to assignment of policies, Dewey 3000, 3587-94. 

Expense of management very high; 40 or 50 per cent., Ritchie 1492 Dividend- 
paying industrial companies are able to do as well for their members, in spite of the 
dividend to shareholders, as friendly societies, because of the many restrictions t«» which 
these are subject, Clensy 4042-3. 

Local friendly burial clubs preferable to collecting societies, Ritchie 1431-1440 

Bad cases mostly take place in connection with collecting societies, ib. 1441-2. See 
Friendly Societies. 

Sometimes get themselves incorporated under Companies Acts, and so avoid limita- 
tions on child insurance of Friendly Societies Act, Leach 1763, 1766, 1783-8, 1792. 
See Newbold Friendly Society, and Friendly Societies Act. 

Any evils that exist are the result of keen competition, which would be remedied if 
there were a uniform scale of insurance, Clensy 4000. 

Insurance Money. Can only be paid on certificate from registrar, Barwhse 120. See 
Certificate, Amount, and Benefit. 

Insurance of Children. Prejudicial to children as leading to their neglect, Thomson 615-8 ; 
Cartel' 765 ;— or even death, Burnett 1267; B. W, Hooper 1201 ;— unfavourable to 

child life, Ritchie 1419 Is an additional reason for getting rid of burden of support 
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of children. Carter 814-6; Troutheck 922, 935; Barwise 20, 21, 106-8, 202; Hmwne 

1123; — is a temptation t-o neglect, Tasker 1531 Has a bad influence on debased 

parents, llnrtop 1672 Demoralises parents by connecting profit with death of 

children, Branson 221, 261 Death is looked upon as the natural sequence of 

insurance, ib. 222 Is thought a lawful speculation, ib, 259 Two or three pounds, 

or even two or three shillings, is a temptation to parents who systemtically neglect 

their children, and is enough to upset the balance of motives, Barwise 1951 People 

who have had a child die have been noticed to have money to spend, Tasker 1529-30 

Opinion that there is connection between infant insurance and murder, Hodson 

567 ; Day 1947-50- This opinion graduallv formed during judicial experience, 

WilU 1851. 

In spite of the utility of insurance for respectable working people, opinion that, on 
the whole, the system is bad, as many insure to make money, Thornycrofty App. C, 

p. 229 Statistics showing rise in infant mortality in district whilst collecting society 

only insured there, Ritchie 1423 et seq. Child neglect has increased with the increase 

of child insurance, H. W, Hooper 1194-7 More suspicious deaths of insured than 

uninsured children, Thornycroft^ App, C, p. 229 Great difference in ill effects of 

child insurance between different localities, Burry 547-8. 

Dissolute and improvident insure more than thrifty parents, Branson 218-20, 269; 
H. W. Hooper 1249; Thomson 621; Taskcr 1559; — quite as much as respectable 

parents, Hartop 1723 Respectable parents do not insure their chll(Jren, Hodson, 

584 ; — but belong to benefit clubs which pay something on death of child, or to friendly 
societies like the Oddfellows, Branson 318-21 ; — common not to insure till children are 
sick, Hartop 1723; — in the Swindon case baby-farmers found means to insure children, 
though not to feed them. Day 1952 ; —illegitimate children mostly insured, Z?rowne 
1095, 1134; — neglected children generally found to be insured, Burry 507. 

Insured children not so carefully treated as uninsured amongst a dissolute class? 
Thomson 700-1 ; — but dissolute a very small proportion of whole working class, ib, 723. 

All classes of working people insure children, but practically no suspicious cases 

amongst respectable class, Troutbeck 1010; Browne 1124, 1127, 1145 Bad cases 

only amongst dregs of the population, Burnett 1270 ; Tosher 1533 ; — amongst drunken 

and idle people, ^ran^on 338-9 ; Thomson 619 Respectable people do not insure 

their children till they are about five, Tasker 1613-4 Dissolute class of people 

insure their children only for the insurance money, Kirshaw 1808, 1827-30 For the 

sake of the difference between the cheapest burial and the insurance money, Tasker 

1593 ; Hartop 1683 Common practice for people receiving outdoor relief to insure 

their children, Barwise 986-9. 

Opinion of magistrates in a case at Leicester that a woman charged with cruelty could 
have had no motive in insuring the child except to get a premium on its death, see page 

52 Opinion of magistrates at Newcastle that insurance in a case before them was a 

premium on murder, see page 79. 

Report of Committee of General Hospit-al for Sick Children, Pendlebury, Man- 
Chester, extract from, read by the Chairman ; that 184 children, out of 251 who died 
there, had been insured ; that average amount received was 3 /. 4 s. 7 J d^ for each 
child ; that " the influence of the worst form of * death clubs ' is wholly bad f that 
these remarks apply principally to clubs which insure children a few months old and 
give a portion of tne benefit money in drink, see page 55. 

Laudable desire of poor to provide against sickness and death ought to be supported, 
but there are occasional cases of parents who insure for nothing but to get the money, 

GrahamCy page 131 Some evils exist requiring legislative remedy, but present Bill 

is harsh and ineffective; Letter of Leeds Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children^ 
page 134. 

Undue restrictions are very undesirable, but the same restrictions that are put on 
all classes in the case of fire and marine insurances, and on life insurances (except so 
far as excepted by the Friendly Societies Act), should be placed on the poorer 
clasi^es too, and no profit allowed to be mads on death. Wills 1935-6, 1939-40. 

Has no connection with infanticide, which existed befiire insurances ; where parent 
is heartless enough to be able to kill a child, the burden of its support is a much 

greater inducement than the small sum of insurance money, Clensy 3956, 3959-65 

Opinion of Mr. Wynne Baxter, an East-end coroner, quoted, that insured children are 
as well cared for as uninsured, ib. 4011 ; — certainly does not promote infanticide, 
Fortune 3650, 3656-60, 3780-1 ; Dobson 2537 ;— story quoted believed to be fiction, 

ib. 2538-42 Has no connection with neglect, which arises from lornorance, E. Hooper 

4087, 4116, 4126-7 ; — confronted with letter by him to the contrary effect, says that he 
was then referring to improper feeding, and to the fact that most overlaid children 
were found dead on Sunday morning, from parents drinking on Saturday night, ib, 
4098-109. ^ 

Prudential 
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Prudential exercise care in selection of insurances ; many proposals rejected, Dewey 

2895 ; — same in Royal L#ondon, Hambridge 3868 In friendly societies cannot be, 

and is not, abused, Cleveland 4A\0, 4465 ; — never been a single case of charge afi^ainst 
an insurer in Scottish Legal, Fortune 3666-70. 

Tends to thrift, Clensy 3992 5 Sargent 4308; — and any legislation restricting 
insurance would be a great misfortune lor the working classes, ib. 4311; Stead 

4698-704; — reduces the curse of pauperism, Cleveland 4556 Not effected much by 

dissolute parents ; very poor insure generally and stint themselves to pay, Taunton 
3114-6,3259-62; — usually by the more respectable classes, i^V/ttntr 3778 ; — not by 
dissolute parents, Cleveland 4476, 4562-72, 4599 ; Crooks 2445-7. 

Unavoidably large mortality of children in towns amongst poorer classes makes it 
a duty on parents to insure their children, Fortune 3803-4 ; — immediately at birth, 
Taunton 3233. 

Almost universal amongst working classes, so that no surprise should be expressed at 
inquests if child insured, but rather the contrary, Dewey 2805 ; — complains that if fact 
is mentioned at inquest that child was insured, it prejudices case against parents. 

Crooks 2275 Working-men consider it discreditable when their fellow-workmen 

do not insure, ib. 2368 Certainly two-thirds of working classes in Scotland insure, 

Fortune 3790. 

Number of Insurances : 

Child insured in three societies, Burnett 1278; — in four societies, Leach 1772; — 

30 per cent, of insured are insured in more than one society, ib, 1786 No child 

knowingly insured in Prudential who is already insured in another society, Dewey 

2803-7 Six per cent, of claims in Prudential are also insured in other offices, 

ib. 3475 No inquiry as to other insurances made by Royal Liver, but they 

do not pay if total amounts to more than legal limit, Taunton 3273, 3300 

Royal London would grant policy if amount already insured were very small, 

Hambridge 3871 Hulme Burial Society allows two insurances, because father and 

mother each wish to insure child in the society to which they have belonged before 

marriage, Dobson 2512, 2691-2 Double insurance common in London, Liverpool, 

and all over the country, Taunton 3407-8. 

Case of four children in family together insured for 28 l. 12 5,, Waugh 2054 ; — 

boy insured for 20/., and four children insured altogether for 25/., ib, 2055 

Beggar child insured for 20/. 12*., 2^.2269 Children in Oldham not generally 

insured in more than one office, Thomson 676. 

Objects of Insurance : 

Mainly for funeral, but also for mourning and expenses of illness, Burnett 1344 ; 

Ritchie 1499-1501 Amongst respectable poor partly for mourning, Tasker 

1608-11 ; — for mourning, doctor's bill, and medical comforts. Crooks 2273-4, 2435 ; — 
for doctors and nurses, Sargent 4355-7. 

Fact of insurance difficult to find out, Barwise 36 ; Cleaver 402-4, 410 ; — especially 
in London ; parents sometimes deny or say policy has lapsed, or child is not yet in 
benefit, Waugh 2121 ;— especially difficult in unregistered societies who do not always 

insist on having registrar's certificate before paying. Leach 1771-7 Case of agent 

helping to deceive parish as to burying insured child, Kirshaw 1823 Denial common, 

Tasker 1539 Insured children buried by parish ; — See Funeral. 

Interference y with infant life insurance would be very much resented by working classes, 
Troutbeck 1013 This Bill keenly felt as a libel, Dobson 2556, 2589, 2595. 

Any check on child insurance would be a punishment upon honest parents. Crooks 

2383 Would be resented by them, but very difficult to discriminate between proper 

and improper insurances, H. W. Hooper 1244-8 Believes they would not object to 

certain restrictions if it was made clear to them that much evil goes on under present 

system, ib, 1258-9 Any interference with conditions at present enjoyed under 

Friendly Societies Act much resented. Crooks 2688 ; Clensy 3948-9, 3966, 3969 

Any limitation of amount now legal, would be much resented, Taunton 3246. 

J. 

Judges. For evidence of, see Wills, Mr. Justice ; and Day^ Mr. Justice, Generally a^ree 

with evidence of Mr. Justice VVills, Wills 1851 Mr. Justice Charles said, in a 

charge to grand jury, " It is a question whether some legislation ought not to take pUce 
not to stop insurance of children, but to prevent proceeds getting into hands of parents ; 

see page 104 Baron Pollock allowed his opinion to be quoted in support of Mr. 

Justice Wills, Wills 1851, 1924. 

A judge has rather to restrain than to urge juries in the case of charges of neglect of 
•hildren. Day 2018, 2022. 
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Judges — continued. 

Judges difler as to proof required of *' means " of parent to support child in cases of 
charge of starvation ; some hold that a workhouse within reach is ^^ means," JDoy 2019 
Case dismissed at Derby for want of proof of " means,'* Waugh 2080. 

Juries (Assizes and Sessions). Unwilling to convict for muider or manslaughter. 

Brown 1098-1100 Witness, a coroner, recommeiids his juries not to return a verdict 

of manslaughter but to cen8ui*e for neglect, when guardians prosecute before magistrates, 
with greater chance of success, ib. 1100-1. 

Very ready to convict for ne^ect of children, require restraining rather than i 

Day 2018-21 Case of murder or manslai^hter different ; there is always an un' 

lingness to convict of this, t'i. 2022. See Cmimeiimu 

Juries {Coroners). Do not readily find verdict of culpable neglect. Carter 806-883, 
842, 886-889 ; — against parents, especially mother of an illegitimate child, 7V#ii^- 
beck 985. 

Eider to verdict of jury on the Deptford case, that the loose system of insurance by 
some companies is an incentive to murder, read by the Chairman, page 52« 

Juvenile ^Societies, See Analysis of Evidence of, Cleveland^ Mr.; Walton^ Mr.; Stead, Mr.; 
Sargent, Mr.y and Friendly Soceties, 



K. 

KirshaWy Mr. James. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a relieving officer in Bochdale, 

1801 The population of his district is 40,000, with only a small proportion of the 

better class 1802-5 All classes insure their children, 1831 2 Believes that there 

are cases where parents allow their children to die for the sake of the insurance money, 

1809-10 This class cares nothing for being on the parish, 1811-2 ; — insures only to 

make money, 1808 — Has found parents drinking after death, 1827 These were 

Irish, 1844 It is not a proof oi thrift to insure and to give a child a cheap fimeral 

and drink the surplus, 1846-8. 

Has had cases where parents have got insurtd children buried by the parish, 1813-4. 

Has only in one case had assistance from an insurance agent, 1821, 1826 ; — has had 
two agents who helped to cheat the parish, 1822*3. 

About 1 /. would cover all absolutely necessary expenses of a child*8 funeral, 1833-5 

Sunday fnnerals are forbidden in Rochdale, 1836-7; — which would entail loss of 

a day or half day's work to attend funeral, 1838. 



Lapsed Policies. Are very profitable to companies, Branson 229, 270-272 ; — very 

numerous, ib. 308 5— one-third of all insurances lapse in first year, Dewey 2940 

Profitable to all insurance companies, but especially when poor people insure, on 
account of their improvidence or from misfortune being unable to keep up payment of 
premiums. WilU 1851, 1860, 1893-5. 

Not profitable to companies, as the ratio of mortality of children becomes leas each 

year in the earlier years ; the first year is the least profitable tothem,Z>tfiMy 2941-5 

There is a loss on deaths under three years after aJlowing for apparent profit od lapsed 

policies, ib. 3502-10 ; Taunton 3374 Every death under one is a loss, ib. 3323 

Keport from well-known actuaries read, showing that lapses are a loss, not a gain, in 
infant insurances, Dewey 2945. 

Not profitable to agent in Prudential Society, as he has to refund part of his com- 
mission on lapse, Dewey 2872, 3512. 

Policy in Prudential allowed to be revived on payment of arrears only, within twelve 
months, Dewey 3472>3. 

Leachy Mr. Robert Alfred. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Is Clerk to the Guardians of 
Rochdale and Superintendent Registrar, 1755-7. 

Several societies pay insurance money on death of infants without production of 

registrars* certificate, 1760-1 The Friendly Societies Act, 1875, provided that 

clmdren should be not insured for more than certain specified soms; — and that a 
Friendly Society should not pay widiout the production of the re^trar's certificate 

of death and a certificate from him of the amount to be paid, 1791 This applied to 

friendly and benevolent societies and industrial assurance companies, and by a subse- 
quent 
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Leach^ Mr. Robert Alfred. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

quent Act trades unions which pay money on death of child under ten are brought 
under Act, 1763. 

But some companies, formerly registered under Friendly Societies Act, have now 

got themselves incorporated under the Companies' Acts, 17 o2 They did this on 

account of the difficulty of making out the valuation every five years to the Registrar 

of Friendly Societies ordered by Friendly Societies Act, 1788 They appear then 

to be exempt from provisions oi that Act, and are not obliged to require a certificate 

of death to be produced, 1763 The Newbold Friendly Society has a rule that the 

production of the certificate may be dispensed with, which rule would be illegal if they 

were still registered under the Friendly Societies Act, 1766 This society has a 

membership of 25,000 ; 1768 ; — its ipeetmgs are held at a public-house, 1769; — there 

are several other clubs of the same sort in Ro<^.hdale, 1769-70 The Newbold 

Society do not insure children under three months, and they must have been insured 
twenty -four weeks before they are entitled to the money, 1780. 

Children are often insured in several societies; case mentioned of four, 1772; — 
nearly 30 per cent, insured in more than one society, 1786; — but parents cannot get 
certificates from the registrar for more in the aggregate than the amount limited 
according to age under the Act, and therefore if production of these certificates be 
dispensed with they can set more than the legal amount, 1791 — --No societies should 
be allowed to get out ot safeguards of Friendly Societies Act by being incorporated 
under another Act, 179-3; — all working people insure their children, but the worst 
class do not, 1796, 1798. 

A pauper's funeral for a child costs at Rochdale 12 s. or 13 5., 1778. 

Insurances of children ought to be registered, 1799, 1800. 

Leeds. Letter from the Leeds Committee of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, handed in by the Chairman, stating objections to Bill, though in favour 
of legislation on the subject; — that amounts limited in Clause 1 are too small, barely 
meeting actual expense of burial, leaving no margin for medical attendance, mourning, 

or tombstone That no child under two ought to be insured at all, as it is before 

this age that foul play mostly takes place, and burial much cheaper ; — that the scale 
should be 5 /. on a child between two and ^\% 7 /. between five and 11, 10 /. over 11 
Undertaker's clause very objectionable : — 

(a.) Shows unfounded suspicion of working classes; 

(b.) Interference with owner's disposal of money only justifiable where foul 
play or neglect is suspected ; 

(c.) Offers inducement to fraud and collusion ; and 

(cf.) Ignores expense of last illness. 

Opinion : 

(1.) That no child under two be insured ; 

(2.) That only parents and guardians should insure child's life; 

(3.) No insurance in more than one office, registrar's certificate being the legal 
receipt for the insurance money ; 

(4.) That this certificate should be made out for the oae office, specifying its 
name and amount insured ; 

(5.) That registrar should only give one certificate ; and 

(6.) That same precautions as Post Office Savings Bank uses where child 
depositors die be used before paying insurance to parents, see page 134. 

Leek {Staffordshire). A local burial club exists here, and works well, Bitchie 1423, 

1471 When it discontinued insurance on children under one year and collecting 

society took its place, llie infant mortality of the town increased, ib. 1423-8, 
1467-8, 1470-5, 1487. 

Leicester. Report of a summary conviction before borough magistrates for ill-treatment 
of a child aged five years, and their statement that there could have been no object in 
the insurance except to secure the premium on its death. Bead by the Chairman, 
p. 53. 

Report of case before^ borough magistrates of death caused by neglect of insured 
child. Read by the Chairman, pp. 103 and 104. 

Liverpool Victoria and Legal Friendly Society. Is a friendly collecting society, Clensy 

3895 All the profits go to the members, ib. 3897 Has i;200,000 insuring 

members, ib. 3899, — of whom 185,000 are under five, and 155,000 between five and 
ten, lA. .3904, 4034, 

(225— Ind.) n n 2 Employs 
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Employs collectors at a commission ol about 25 per cent., Clensy 3928-30 They are 

a most respectable body of men, ib. 3934-5 Are specially instruoted^not to take low 

class business, and to avoid certain unhealthy districts in almost every town, t&. 

3937 — 47,4029-32 Case of McKay, where agent deliberately broke rules as to 

parent being only person to insure, Dewey 2886 Their agencies not managed so 

well as those of Prudential, ib, 2987. 

Scale of insurances given, Clensy 4047-52 ; — is less favourable than some other 
offices, ib, 4053 ; — but gives considerable advantages in the first year, with a view 
probably of inducing people to join, ib. 4054-7. 

In the Deptford case, insured in the Liverpool Victoria, the woman insuring said 

she was the mother, Clensy 4080 Secretary knows no other particulars, ib. 4065- 

4070. 

In the Swindon baby -farminff case, whether a baby farmer is or is not the personal 
representative of the parent, wno alone, except the parent, can insure, the children 
were insured in the Liverpool Victoria, Day 2008-11. 

Case of a boy begging in the street found to be insured in the Liverpool Legal 
Friendly Society for 20/. 12*., Wauyh 2269. 

LudloWy Mr. Is Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies ; said before the House of 
Commons Committee that he considered association of insurance with the death of a 
child has an ill effect on the mind of a parent. Fortune 3672. 

The scale of insurance allowed by Bill was framed by him, and was approved by the 
Committee of the House of Commons, fVaugh 2214-8. 

Lunatics. Presentment of Grand Jury at Yarmouth Quarter Sessions, recommending 
that lunatics and imbeciles should be included in the Children's Life Insurance Bill, 
[H.L.] ; App. B., p. 228. 



M. 

Macclesfield aid Congleton Amalgamated. Burial Societies Association. Letter from 
Secretary of, to Committee on the Bill, handed in by the Chairman, to the effect that 
the Bill is an unwarrantable interference with such societies as belong to Association; 
and that infanticide is not known to exist in connection with them ; — that the Friendly 
Societies Act of 1875 sufficently restricts amount to be paid on death of child, which 
leaves no margin after payment of the most necessary expenses, and that the majority 
of working classes insure also to obtain medical aid ; — that Clause 2 (undertaker's 
clause) is the great objection to the Bill; and that Clauses 1, 3, 4, and 5 will not affect 
this Association, ste p. 133. 

Magistrates. Expression of opinion of magistrates at Leicester, that the only object of 
insurance in case before them was to get the insurance money, see page 53. 

Expressed strong opinions on subject of child insurance at Newcastle, see page 79 ; 
—at Rotherham, Burnett 1290. 

Manchester and Salford District ^ Amalgamated Conference of family Friendly Burial 
Societies of the. These societies have 280,000 members and many more societies are 

anxious to join, Dobson 2489 They are all mutual societies ; profits go to their 

funds ,2*6. 2496-71 They are each managed by members, ib. 2498 ; — so that in many 

districts all the members know each other, and a public opinion is formed which does 
not exist in the Prudential or other large societies, ib. 2499-501. 

The payments are collected by members for a small sum, generally after work hours* 
Dobson 2502-4. 

Only children of members are insured, and not before two months old, Dobson 2518 5 
— and there is an interval of from six weeks to three months before they come into 
benefit, ib. 2777-9. 

Some of the societies give medical aid as well as burial money, Dobson 2515, 2534-5. 

Manslaughter or Murder. Evil of child insurance not measurable by number of convic- 
tions for murder or manslaughter, as charges or convictions often on minor offences, on 
account of difficulty of getting conviction for greater, Wills 1882-4. 

Willingness of juries to convict for cruelty to children does not apply to murder or 
manslaughter, Day 2018, 2022. 

Prosecution for, being at common law, requires " means " in parents to be proved, 
W'ai/^A 2063-71. 

See Cases of Suspicious Death or Neglect ; Conviction; Evidence, and ^^ Means.^ 

Marasmus, 
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Marasmus, A vague term, meaning wasting, -Bartcwe 22 If of opinion that perhaps 

child might have been starved, would simply put *' marasmus " on certificate as cause 
of death ; the registrars have orders from Registrar General to make inquiries in cases 

of these doubtful certificates, ib. 125 Marasmus is properly only a symptom, li. 129 

In the well-to-do classes children do not die of marasmus, ih. 131 90 per cent. 

of marasmus cases might have been saved, Branson 258 Children properly cared 

for do not die of marasmus, Hodson 6o2. 

Means, " Means*' must be proved before a parent can be convicted of neglect to supply 

food. Carter 843 Necessary in prosecutions at common law, Waugh 2063 ; — but in 

cases under the Guardians Act or the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, power 
of applying to parish is held to be *^ means," ib. 2066 Difficulty of conviction for starv- 
ing on account of view some judges have taken of necessity of proving " means " ; 
other judges have held that where there is a workhouse in the neighbourhood children 
must not be allowed to starve, Day 2019. 

In case at Derby, Mr. Justice Wills laid down law that there were no " means," and 
case therefore dismissed, though he said the parents were poor voluntarily, Waugh 
2079-83. 

Medical Men. For evidence of, see Barwise^ Mr. Sidney; Branson^ Mr, John; 

Thomson^ Dr. ; Cleaver^ Dr. ; Hodson, Mr, ; Burry, Mr. ; Ritchie^ Mr. J. J. 

Often give certificates in cases of suspicious death, Thomson 634 et sea. ; 702 

Hesitate to refuse except evidence is very clear, ib. 725 Knowing difficulty of 

getting convictions at assizes, ib, 679 ; Branson 239 Unpopularity would follow 

refusal, Barwise 167-169 ; lliomson 726 Loss of time in attending coroner's inquest 

and assizes very serious, Branson 239. 

Do not give certificate too easily, Carter 784; Hrowne 1118 — — Sometimes asked to 
falsify certificates by insurance agents, Thomson 671, 731 e^ seq. ; — ^more commonly by 
parents, ib. 737. 

Often called in too late, Barwise 25 Chiefly but not exclusively in the case of 

insured children, Thomson 616, 682. 

Unqualified doctors call in qualified doctor at the last moment to see patient alive so 
as to sign certificate, Banoise 137. 

Sometimes when their suspicions are aroused are able to stop neglect, Branson 

233, 234 Necessitv of their being called in to jrive certificate while child is still 

alive has had effect of stopping neglect short of death, Waugh 1884. 

If doctors had to give certificate for insurance money instead of registrar, they would 

know who were insured, which would act as a check on neglect, Barwise 123 Used 

formerly to be paid a fee for giving death certificate, but this was abolished by Friendly 
Societies Act ; now they certify without fee to the registrar who has to give the only 
lawful certificate for insurance money and gets a fee; since this change doctors' 
certificates are not so full as they used to be, Hambridge 3878-9, 3888-9. 

Medical Relief. Not the reason for insuring as it can always be had from the parish, 
Barwise 95-109; Branson 286; — or from gratuitous dispensaries, Branson 112; — or 

sick club or hospital, ib. 286 Parish doctors can also order medical extras, Barwise 

110 Many of those who insure are already receiving relief, t6. 9, 86-9. 

Respectable working men generally belong to sick clubs, which give attendance to 
themselves and families, Burnett 1329-33 ; — or to pro violent dispensaries, Dobson 2533 

But unfortunately all working men will not belong to them, and some of them have 

failed through mismanagement> ib. 2639. 

Custom of medical men to have private sick provident clubs, Burry 532 

Witness never knew a suspicious death amongst subscribers to his club, ib. 535-6. 

No harm in insuring to pay for medical attendance as well as funeral, if it could be 
insured that doctor should get the money, Wills 1908. 

To obtain medical aid one of the principal reasons of the working classes for 

insuring; letter of Macclesfield Amalgamnted Burial Societies, page 133 

Should be encouraged; letter of Leeds Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
page 134. 

One of the great features of friendly societies is that they give medical relief and 

sick pay in juvenile branches, Cleveland 4547 ; Stead 4633-8 Pay a doctor for 

exclusive attendance on members. Stead 4639-41 Have a sick fund separate from 

insurance fund for adult members and their children, ib* 4668-9. 

Mortality of Children. In Manchester Amalgamated Friendly Burial Society lower 
than death-rate of whole population, Dobson 2513-21, 2529; — but as they only take in 
the children of members, mostly respectable artizans, and " loafers " are not admitted, 
ib. 275t)-8, 2744, 2766 ; — and do not insure children under two months old; admits com- 
parison is not equals ib. 2767-9. 

(225— Ind.) n n 3 Table 
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Mortality of CAi'Wrc//— continued. 

Table of death-rate of children insured in Prudential, and general death-rate set out, 
Detoey 2947 ; — is two per cent, less in Prudential than general, ib. 2947-51 ; — but in 
various respects the comparison is not equal, ib. 2956-79 In Scottish Legal death- 
rate is 3'81 per cent, for children under five years, and 071 between five and ten, 
Fortune 3702 About four per cent, under five in Royal London, and about 0*4 be- 
tween five and ten, Hambridge 3828-30 In four large friendly societies mortality 

of children under sixteen years is only one-half i>er cent., Cleveland 4410-3 In 

Foresters it is only 4* 12 per thousand. Stead 4622-6. (For Age of Insurance, see Friendly 
Societies,) 

Ratio of deaths to membership in specimen large towns, under ten years of age, set 
out, Fortune 3705-8 ; App, H., page 239. 

Ten per cent, of mortality of children is from preventible causes, including overlying, 
Taunton 3002-71 ; — overlying arises from drunkenness in parents, but principally from 

overcrowding in small tenements, ib. 3417-20 Does not include in preventible causes 

cases where they have aggravated or induced natural causes of deaths ib. 3072-7. 

Mourning, One of the great objects of insurance is to procure mourning, Burnett 1344 ; 
— amongst respectable working class, Tasker 1608-10 ; Crooks 2434-7 ; — ^is partly to get 

mourning, Ritchie 1500-1 ; Taunton 3144 No margin left by scale in Bill for any 

expenditure on mourning ; letter of Leeds Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Children, page 1314 Possible that if this Bill indirectly diminished expenditure 

on mourning it might be well, Taunton 3145-6. 



N. 

Neglect, Neglect of insured children greater than of uninsured, T^Aorn^on 6 18; — among 
the dissolute classes, ib, 700; — very common, Burry 505-12. 

DiflBcult to prove, without knowledge of previous history of case, Barwist 60-1 ; — 
from happening in the privacy of the home, Thomson 679 ; — neighbours will not speak 
except in very gross cases, Cleaver 468. 

DifiBcult to distinguish, whether neglect intentional or not, Thomson 683-685 ; — 
whether doctor's orders have been carried out, Branson 262-264 ; Cleaver 359-378 ; 
Burry 580. 

Ignorance pleaded to excuse, Branson 267 ; Cleaver 484. 

Children often brought to doctor too Lite; Barwise 25, 26 ; Cleaver 351, 400 ; ff, iV. 
Hooper 1203 ; — whom care in time could have saved ; Burry 502 ; Thomson 616. 

Children observed not to get well as they should have done, and found that these 
children were insured, Hodson 572. 

Sufibcation or overlaying very common ; belief of witness that it is often intentional, 
Browne 1059-61. 

As many uninsured as insured children neglected, but not so many starved, Burnett 
1346, 1354 ; — character of the cruelty in the two cases distinctly different, ib, 1393- 
1400. 

Suspicion aroused by dissolute parents having a good deal of money to spend after 
death, Tatker 1529 

Not true that parent put away or neglect their children for sake of insurance 
money, Crooks 2448 : — such conduct would be visited on them by their neighbours, 
ib. 2451 ; — if such cases exist they are isolated cases, ib. 2447. 

See Cases of Suspicious Death or Neglect. 

Newbold Friendly Society. Is one of the societies that have ceased to be registered under 
Friendly Societiei Act, and got themselves incorporated under Conopanies Acts, 
Leach 1764; — by this it ceases to be bound by limitations intended by Parliament to 

be placed on child insurance, ib, 1783, 1791-2 Has a rule permitting the production 

of registrar's certificate to be dispensed with, ib, 1766. 

Newcastle, Case of parents committed for trial for manslaughter of child ; child was 
insured ; statement made that it co^ts about 8 ^. to bury a child insured for 30 s. or 
2 /. See Report of Proceedings, read by the Chairman, page 79. 

Nottingham. Letter from the Health Committee of the Corporation of Nottingham to 
the Local Government Board, handed in by the Chairman ; states that the attention 
of the Committee has been called to a great and growing evil in the matter of the 
insurance of young childrer^ ; that bad cases have occurred in Nottingham ; that as 

children 
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Nottingham — continued, 
children are not medically examined, children seriously ill are often insured and wil- 
fully neglected, and recommends that : 

(1.) It be compulsory on the insurance company to give to the local authority 
notice of every insurance of infants ; and 

(2.) Full particulars of the death of every insured child, that they may make 
inquiries before the insurance money is paid ; and 

(3.) That power be given to the local authority to enter into any house where an 
insured child is kept or has died, for ascertaining its condition. 

See page 205. 



O. 

OddfellcwSy National Independent Order of. Allows fifteen per cent, only of receipts for 

all management expenses including rent, Cleveland 4450 Is gaining members from 

the collecting societies, ib. 4446, 4494 Is holding its own in competition with them, 

Walton 4742-6. 

Has itself a graduated scale of insurance, and therefore witness id of (pinion would 

not object to such being legalised, Cleveland 44\S Its benefits being below scale 

allowed in Bill would not be pecuniarily injured by it, Walton 4738-40 Scale 

given, lb. 4709-18, 4732. 

See Cleveland^ Mr. {Analysis of his Evidence); Waltouy Mr. ( Analysis of his 
Evidence) ; and Friendly Societies, 

Oldham. Number of inquests from 1887 to 1890 stated, Thomson 625 Deaths of 

children under a year varied from 157 to 187 in the eight years from 1882 to 1889, the 
average for all England being 147, ib. 689. 

Opinion as to number of cases in Oldham of children buried without inquiry under 
suspicious circumstances, ib. 635, 702-711. 

Insurance of children general here, ib. 690 ;-'not usually in more than one office, 
ib. 676. 

If average death-rate here higher than rate for all England, so it is in all congested 
districts, Clensy 4011. 



Phoenix, United Order of the Total Abstinent Smis of. Is a temperance friendly 
society, Sargent 4203 ; — founded in February 1887, ib. 4296; — having 7,000 juvenile 

members from five to sixteen years of age, ib. 4204 Takes no insurance under five, 

and gives no benefit till after six month? insurance, ib. 4207, 4250-1. 

Its premiums are collected by voluntary agency, as Order exists for purpose of 
encouraging thrift and temperance, ib. 4212-4. 

Gives a uniform sum of 8 /. at death, ib. 4204, 4241 This is not too much for burial 

and incidental expenses, such as doctor's bill, nurses, and mourning, ib. 4217, 4269, 

4278,4338-9 ITiis Bill would at some a^es diminish this by 2/.; 4273 Order 

wishes, as their funds have increased, to raise benefit to 10 /., as allowed by present • 
law, but this would also be impossible under Bill, ib. 4218-25, 4332. 

Order has also a sick fund, but quite distinct from burial fund, ib. 4238 Very 

few members belong to it; if they did, (hey would have no necessity to pay part of 
funeral insurance money for doctor, ib. 4265-7. 

Has never had a case of suspicious death, ih. 4314, 4325. 

Police. Are generally applied to by parents when doctor refuses certificate of death, 
Thomson 639 ;— make investigations and often ask doctor to reconsider refusal, as they 

can get no evidence likely to lead to conviction, ib, 640, 647 Have less chance of 

detecting criminal neglect than the doctor, Branson 247, 248 Have too much 

power in this matter, Thomson 659. 

Report to coroner all suspicious cases. Carter 846, 865 Take up prosecution in 

all suspicious cases where there seems to be any evidence, Browne 1126- — In metro- 
politan district have had orders to communicate all suspicious cases affecting children to 
bociety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Waugh 2105. 

Pollock, Baron. His opinion as to the evils of infant life insurance quoted : « Indefensible 
in theory and bad in practice," Wills 1851, 1924. 

(225-lND.) N N 4 Premiums. 
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Premiums, All insurances on children are at a uniform rate of one penny a week, 

Dobson 2525; Dewey 2833-4; Taunton 3339, 3366; Clensy 3919-21 Sometimes 

half the amount is insured for one halfpenny, Taunton 3333 ; — in a few cases, Clensy 
3922-3. 

Very high for infant life insurance. Wills 1851 ; — especially considering the number 
of lapses, ih. 1860-1 1 ; Browne 1162 ; — but escapes notice on account of the small sums 
paid at a time. If ills 1851 ; Day 1957-8, 1970 

Preston. Death-rate of children insured in Scottish Legal so high in Preston that that 
society has given up issuing new policies there, probably because mothers work in 
factories, Fortune 3706-7. 

Freventzon of Cruelty to Children, Society for. Wa«j foimed in 1884 ; Waugh 1884 

Has had 5,314 cases of cruelty reported to it, ib. 2036 Has prosecuted in 752 cases, 

and obtained convictions in 670, ib. 2037-8 Rarely prosecutes ; at Cardiff one case 

out of every seven, but issue warnings, ib. 2059. See Evidence of Rev, B, Waugh. 

Having received all information from Prudential Society in two cases, used fact of 
insurance to prejudice prisoner, though no serious allegation made that insurance was 

cause of crime, Dewey 3566-72 fteceived offer from Royal Liver Society of help, 

but have never applied for it, Taunton 3094, 3432. 

Profit on Death. No one ought to be allowed to make a profit on other's death. Wills 

1878 Danger as long as this is allowed, cost of funeral being lower than insurance, 

ib. 1885. See Statutes (George III), and Amount of Insurance Money. 

Prohibition of Insurance. Would be a hardship to forbid insurance of children under one 

year of age, Carter 861 ; Taunton 3079-80 Would revive bad old system of 

" Friendly leads," Clensy 3980. 

See Age^ and Remedies Proposed. 

Proposal. Form of proposal in Prudential Assurance Society, Dewey 2853 ; App. E. , 
page 231 ; in Koyal Liver Friendly Society, App. F., page 234 ; in Scottish Legal, 
Fortune 3796, App. G., pages 236-8. 

No objection to form of proposal being compulsorily framed by law, provided that 

it is not less strict than PrudentiaPe, Dewey 3548-51 Very desirable, but it should 

not be too complicated, Taunton 3170, 3410-2; Fortune 3797-800. 

Prudential Assurance Company. It is a joint stock company, Dewey 2787 Has an 

income of 4,500,000/., and funds over 11,000,000/., ib. 2788 Was not originally 

formed for infant insurances ; has a large general business^ ib, 3563 Insures 

2,099,369 children under ten, ib. 2792 Tables as to this, ib. 2810 Tables of 

mortality of children insured in Prudential, set out, ib. 2947 Comparison of this 

mortality with general death-rate favourable to society, but for various reasons com- 
parison unequal, ib. 2947-79 Insurance money at various ages, set out, ib. 2852 ; — 

average claim last year was 2 /. 13 5., therefore presumption that this sum meets 
general needs, z^. '2842-51. 

Form of pro})Osal in Prudential set out, Dewey 2853; App. E., page 231 ; — allows 
parents only, if alive, to insure children, ib. 2853-4, 2855-9 ; — agent is the sole judge 
of health of child, ib. 3535-44 — - Does not knowingly insure children insured in other 
offices, ib. 2803-7 ; — but does not contest policy, if untrue statemeuts as to this are 
made to them, Dewey 2808. 

Does not issue two policies on same child, because after a certain time the sum due 
would exceed the 10 /. limit allowed by Friendly Societies Act, Dewey 3484. 

Agents paid by commission, amounting to 30 per cent, of first year's premiums. Dewey 

2870-5; — lose part of this commission on lapsed policies, ib. 2872,3512-3 Lapsea 

policies no source of profit lo society, ib. 2941-5, 3498-9, 3503-9. 

Prudential does not pay till child has been three months' insured, but makes grants 
of grace if cause of death prove satisfactory, Dewey 2928-32 ; — such as accident or 
scanet fever, ib. 3646. 

Profit in Prudential is two percent, on amount received, Dewey 3501. 

No objection as far as interests of society go, to : — 

1. Option of registrar to give certificate when doctor has refused to do so, being 
removed, Dewey 2915. 

2. It being made penal on insurer, agent, and society to allow person other 
than parent to insure, Dewey 2889-94. 

3. A child 
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3. A child being only allowed to be insured in one office, Dewey 2919; — tbe 
registrar only, under penalty, giving one certificate, 2921-6 ; — and the age being 
raised from 10 to 14 years, 3018. 

4. Nochild beinginsured under 12 months of age, Z>«£7ey 3006-13 ; — or, preferably, 
that insurance may begin at any time, but in case of death under one year, only 
premiums actually paid to be repaid, ib. 3605-12. 3628-31. 

5. A register of child insurances being kept, Dewey 3016 ; and — 

6. The forfeiture of policy when parent convicted of cruelty or neglect, and 
perhaps to his being made incapable thereafter of insuring any child, 3019-31. 

R. 

Registrar, Often asked by police to register deaths after doctor has refused certificate, 

Thomson 646 Belief that registrar often gives certificate when doctor has refused. 

Cleaver 394 — — Has option, where doctor has refused certificate, of giving one on 
satisfactory evidence (of which he is himself judge) of cause of death, Dewey 2908-10 

Receives so small a fee that it is not a temptation to give one wrongly, ib. 291 1-4 

This option ought not to be allowed, Taunton ZlQOy 3103; Fortune SI 55-6 

Receives fee of 1 s. 3 d. for issuing certificate of death, Thomson 648. 

Should only be allowed tx) give one certificate of death, X)«rey 2921-6 ; Fortune 

3773 Should be obliged to mark certificate with answer to question if child was 

insured ; — in case of denial, on certificate so marked, society not to pay, Taunton 
3130-7. 

Registration : — 

1. Of Insurances and Claims: 

All insurances should be registered, Burnett 1297-1301. 1337 All insurances of 

children should be registered by society within a week, with statement showing that 
the child was legitimate and healthy, condition and character of family satisfactory, 
and setting out if insured in any other society, Grahame (par. S) pages 132-3. 

Prudential Society has no objection to registration of insurances, />^6y 3016 ; — 
would be unpopular, Fortune 3757 ; — but societies would not objec, and perhaps bulk 
of insuring class, ib. 3782, 3758. 

Every claim on death should be registered within one week after it becomes due in 
register of same district as original insurance, with penalty on society paying without 
this, Grahame {\)fiv. S), page 133, 

2. Of Insuring Societies : 

Registration under Act of 1875 is voluntary, Cleveland 4501 ; Dewey 3622 Quotes 

Rochdale Friendly Society, which, not being registered, is not under the Friendly 
Societies Act, and not granting policies, is not under Life Insurance Act, ih. 3623. 

All societies insuring child-life should be registered ; some that do so really, but do 
not issue policies, but give grant to member on death of child, escape notice, launton 

3128-9. 3205-14; Cleveland 4550 ; Fortune 3793-4 Without this there can be no 

check on amount of insurance money paid, Cleveland 4553 ; Dewey 3625 

Unregistered societies often do things against Friendly Societies Acr, Taunton 3128. 

Remedies Proposed: 

1. Registration of Insuring Societies. 

2. Form of Proposal. 

3. Agents. 

4. Persons to Insure. 

5. Registration of Insurances. 

6. Prohibition. 

7. Limitation of Age. 

8. Certijicate of Health. 

9. Limitation of Insurance Money : 

(a.) Amount. 

(b.) Graduated Scale. 

(c.) Grants of Grace. 

1 0. Number of Insurances and Certificates, 

11. Certifying Authority. 

12. Forfeiture. 

. 13. Payment to Undertaker. 

1. Registration of Insuring Societies : 

All societies insuring children should be registered, Dewey 3614, 3626 ; Hambridge 

3874-5; Cleveland 4:550 \ Taunton Z\2^ Should not be allowed to evade rules of 

(225— Ind.^ O O Friendly t 
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ma REMEDIES PROPOSED 

Report, 189i> — continued. 

Bemedies Proposed— continued. 

1. Registration of Insuring Societies — continued. 

Friendly Societies Act by getting themselves incorporated under the Companies 

Acts, Leach 1783-5. 1788. 1792 AH societies insuring children nominally or 

actually should be under the same rules, TVitmten 3128-9. ^205-14; Fortune S794t; 
Hambridge 3874-6. 

Any law to eflfect this would have to be very carefully drawn up, or some societies 
would evade it, as now, Dewey 3615, 

2. Form of Proposal: 

All societies should have to use a uniform form of proposal, to be fully filled up, 

Taunton 3170-2 Advantageous to companies and insurers, but should not be too 

cumbrous, Fortune 3797-80 Prudential has a very searching form; desirable to 

enforce the same in all insurances, Dewey 3548-51. 

3. Agents: 

All agents and collectors ought to be licensed, Taunton 3147—^ — Matter of detail by 
whom, ib. 3149 Magistrates to have the power of taking awaj license, ib, 3150. 

Impossible to license agents, CIensyS993 Liverpool Victoria alone has over 3,000, 

many of them constantly shifting, ib. 3994 Uncharitable view to take, that agent 

dismissed by one company should not be able to get employment from another, ib, 
3995-7 Have done nothing to justify their being placed under a ban, Dewey 3612. 

Agents to be legally punishable for any wilful breach of the Friendly Societies Act, 
Taunton 3157-60. 

4. Persons to Insure : 

Only parents or guardians should be allowed to insure child's life, see letter of Leeds 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, ;?a^^ 134 ; Dewey 2856; — breach of 
this should be made penal, Dewey 2853-9. 2889 ; Taunton 3193 ;~8hould be extended 
to bond'fde foster-parents, a relation very common amongst the poor, ib. 3194. 

5. Registration of Insurances : 

All child insurances should be registered, Branson 277; Leach 1799-1800; see 
letter of Nottingham Health Committee, /?a^<? 205 ; Burnett 1297 Would give pub- 
licity and enable suspicious cases to be watched, ib. 1353-6 No objection to this. 

Crooks 2370 Registration should be compulsory on insuring society within a week, 

with statement showing that child was legitimate and healthy, and character of family 
good, and name of any other society in which child may be insured ; claims on 
death should also be registered in the same register as original insurance, under 
penalty on society paying without these formalities, see letter of Mr. J. Grahame, 

(par. 8), page 133 Notice of claims to be sent by insurance company to local authority 

that they may inquire before payment is made, see letter of Nottingham Corporation 
Health Committee, page 205 Segister should beopen to sanitary and parish authori- 
ties and police, Burnett 1298- Form of register suggested, ib. 1302. 

No objection as far as companies are concerned, but great practical difficulty in 

working, Dewey 3016 Might be objected to by insurers as publishing their private 

affairs, Fortune 3757-61 ; — and should be done delicately, ib. 3782 All societies 

would be willing to assist such legislation, ib. 3784. 

6. Prohibition: 

Infant life insurance should be forbidden, as all other insurances on life of others is 

forbidden, except where insurable interest can be shown. Day 1964-75. 1997 Life 

of infants requires even more protection than that of adults, ib. 1976-82 Expenses 

of death must be provided for as all other misfortunes, are, ih. 1983-6 But local 

benefit clubs are free from most of the objections against insurance by companies 
whose sole business it is ; members are watchful of one another; they ought not to be 
interfered with, ib. 1992-6. 

7 . Limita tion of Age : 

Insurance under twelve months, or perhaps six months, should be forbidden, or at 
any rate limited to a very small sum. Carter 829-32 ; Browne 1139. 1149-52. 1154-61 

Profit if no insurance under a year allowed, to goto endowment for child on 

attaining a certain age, Hnrtop 1730 — 2 No objecticti on part of Prudential to pro- 
hibition under twelve months, Dewey 3006-12 ; — which woiud practically be fifteen 
months, as insured do not come into benefit till after three months, ib. 3013. 

Prohibition under one year good, two years better, and woul d not be much objected 
to by better working class, Tasker 1589-91. 1627. 

Should be prohibited under two years, see letter of Leeds Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, page 134. 

Opinion 
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Remedies Proposed— continued. 

7. Limitation of A (je — continued. 

Opinion of all coroners in Devonshire that no insurance should be allowed uttder 

six or seven years. Hooper 1243 Except registration, this is the only remedy ; would 

be a great hardship on many, but the evil is great, JJ^nrmett 1380-1. 

Any limitation as to age would press unduly on respectable parents, Ritchie 1446-7 

Should stand as it is now in practice, that amount under one year should be less 

than cost of funeral, Crooks 2442-3 Prohibition under a year would not be so great 

a disadvantage as when children get older, ib, 2444 Better that insurances be 

allowed at any age, but that if child died under one, only premiums actually paid be 
returned, Dewey 3607-8. 

Strong opinion against prohibition under one year; would bring back bad old system of 
" friendly leads," Clensy 3980 ; — and throw burial expenses on the rates, Sargent 
4308. 

8. Certificate of Health : 

Should be produced when child is insured, Hurtop 1715-7 Tiiis would stop 

insurance by parents who neglect their children and insure them when ill, ib. 1723. 

9. Limitation of Insurance Money : 

(u) Amount, 

(b) Graduated Scale. 

(c) Grants &f Grace. 

(a) Amount. — If insurable sum were limited to 1 /., amount of temptation 

to get rid of child much diminished, Hooper 1241 Should be limited to 

lowest cost of funeral, which would not prevent well-to-do artizan from adding 
money of his own to outlay on funeral, Wangh 2204. 2213. 2250 ; — to lowest 
necessary expenses of funeral, so that no profit would arise from death, 
mils 1897. 1911. 

No objection to sum being limited to 2/. 10 s. or 3 Z. on child from one to 
three years, Taunton 3064-9. 3240 ; — perhaps to 5 /. on child between three 
and five, ib, 3249-52 Some limitation might be put, Cleveland 4504 et seq. 

(b) Graduated Scale. — Sum should be a graduated scale fixed by law, 
instead of increasmg by a lew large jumps as now; there woui*! be no 
difficulty in this, as it is already the practice of most societies. Fortune 3748. 

3776-7; — but not reducing present maximums now payable, ib, 3751 No 

objection to this, Sargent 4281. It is absurd that if 6 /. is a proper sum at 

five years, that 10 /. can be got at five years and a few months, Waugh 2209 

Six months would not make this difference in the expense of funeral, 

Dobson 2661. 

There is no need for change, but a limitation to the amounts for which 
parents actually now insure might remove temptation which may exist in a 
few exceptional cases, Hooper 4184-8 ; — would not prejudice insurers in most 
cases, though it might in a few, Dewey 2847 51. 

Desirable that all companies should have the same scale, which would 
destroy unhealthy competition, Clensy 4000-4 ; — objects to any graduated 
scale tnat would reduce present legal maximums, ib, 4058-60. 

(c) Gratits of Grace. — Assuming insurance is a temptation, it would be 
less if grants of grace and part benefits were not so larare or immediate, 

Fortune 3691-8 Grants of grace or quarter benefits (after three months), 

or even half benefits (after six months), might usefully be forbidden, ib. 3752. 
3801 ; — the actual premiums paid to be repaid in case of death before, ib. 
3802; Dewey S607 -S, 

10. Number of Insurances and Certifieates : 

Only one insurance should be allowed, Taunton 3173-7 ; Hambridge 3864; Cleveland 
4413 ; — whether in registered or unregistered societies, ib, 4569-70 ; — either in one or 

more societies, Taunton 3177 Amount which any company could afford to insure for 

one penny a week must then be below legal maximum, Dewey 2919-20; — this would 

mucn facilitate investigation, Cleveland 4574 In case of infrigement policy to be 

declared void by law ; if to be voided by company, more unscrupulous might ignore this, 
Taunton 3181-6^ 

Registrar only to be allowed to give one certificate, which, being kept by insurance 
company as receipt for the money, could not be used again, Taunton 3404-6 ; Fortune 
3773. 

Coroner in case of inquests should always ask if child is insured ; answer to be marked 
(225 -Ind.) 02 on 
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Report, 1890 — continued, 

Remidies Pff OP05ED— continued. 

10. Number of Insurances and Certificates — continued. 

on certificate ; if denied, ingurance company not to pay, Taunton 3130-4 Every 

doctor before granting his certificate Bhould do the 9ame, ib. 3135-7. 

Any tampering with certificates to be made penal, and provision made for whose duty 
it should be to prosecute, Taunton 3196-8. 

11. Certifying Authority: 

Certificates for insurance money sliould be granted by medical man instead of re- 
gistrar ; protection that he should know which patients were insured, Barwise 123 

This was formerly the law, and doctors' certificates were then much fuller than they 
are now, when they have to certify causes of death to registrar without a fee. Hambridge 
3878-9. 3889. 

12. Forfeiture: 

When coroner or jury think there has been neglect on part of parents, even if they 
are not able to find legal proof, insurance money should not be paid to parents, but 

funeral carried outfbr Siem, Crooks22'76. 2338. 2394. 2472 On conviction for cruelty 

policy should become void, and parent not allowed to insure any child, Taunton 
3187-93 ; Clensy 4006 ;--or, preferably, that convicting magistrate might order transfer 
oi policy to some one else, ib. 4007. 

Objection to forfeiture, that if child died it must be buried, and cost would fall on 

the parish, Cleveland 4591 No great objection to forfeiture, Dewey 3021; — but 

doubtful, and does not see how it would be worked, t*. 3019-31. 

\Z. ^Payment to Undertakers: 

In order to preserve benefits of insurance, and also to remove temptation to weak 
parents, insurance money should be paid direct to undertaker, Waugh 2204 ; — desirable, 

as it would prevent any profit being made. Carter 835-6 Hulme Friendly Society, 

where it doubts the thrift of any member, pays the monev now direct to undertaker, 
Dobson 2656. 

Objectionable ; mi^ht lead to collusion between undertaker and parent, Dobson 

2561 ; see letter of Mr. J. Grahame (par. 7), page J 32 Objected to by Prudential, 

but clause in this Bill respecting payment to undertaker being withdrawn, no evidence 
given in support, Dewey 2782-3. 

See Undertaker, 

Ritchie^ Mr, John James, M.R.C.S, (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been Medical 
Officer of. Health for sanitary district of Leek, Staffordshire, for 31 years, 1414-7. 

Has unfavourable opinion of infant life insurance, 1419 At Leek a local burial 

society discontinued in 1876 the insurance of children under one year; at that time the 

infant mortality was 156 to 1,000 children born, 1423 A collecting society theu 

worked the district vigorously, and the infant mortality rose in 1884 to 1 86, the average 
for England being 147 ; 1426-7. 1457-64 — Since then the local burial society 
rcfumea infant insurance, and the death rate of the town diminished to 145 in 1885, 

and 135 in 1888; 1470-1 It appears that the increase was coincident with infant 

insurance by a collecting society, 1428-30. 

Local societies are preferable to collecting societies, 1431. 1441. 1518-20 ; — indeed 

exercise a beneficial effect, 1487 Members know each other and there is publicity, 

1437 ; — all profit in them goes to the members, 1439. 1490; — in the collecting societies 
it goes to the managers, and expenses are very high, sometimes 40 or 50 per cent., 

1492 Local societies are managed by very respectable persons, 1443 — the 

operatives themselves, 1513-1517 -Bad cases occur much more rarely, if ever, in 

local societies, 1441. 

There are also local friendly sick clubs, 1433, 1445. 

In local society sick children would be refused, 1502 ; — and there is a rule that 
the committee shall investitate cases of death, and if they find neglect, do not pay 
insurance money, 1478. 

Opinion that it would be a hardship to forbid insurance under one year, 1446 ; — 
unpopular to limit amount to lowest expense of funeral, 1449 ;— insurance being 
also to provide mourning, 1499-1501 ; — also unpopular to compel insurance money to 
be paid direct to undertaker, 145 2 3. 

Royal Liver Society, Is the largest collecting friendly society, Taunton 30S7-8 ; — ^has 
income of 384,000/. and funds of 1,065,000 Z., ib. 3040-41 ;— issued last year 215,637 
policies, of which 83,433 children under ten, i^. 3042-3. 

Proposal form set out, App, F. page 234. 

Give 
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Beport, 1 890 — c oniinued. 

Royal Liver Society — continued. 

Gives grants of grace, amounting on average to 10*. in each case where child is not 
yet in benefit, or policy lapsed, ib. 3049-53. 3270-1 — Given especially where many 

of a family are insureds but not invariably, 3278-80. 3311-2 In some cases issues 

immediate benefit policies, which are a safeguard, as more careful inquiries are made 
into health and circumstances, ib. 3313. 3413-6. 

Average claim under five years is 2 /. 10 *., ib. 3086. 

Pays its agents by commission, about 25 per cent, on premiums and a bonus on 
new insurances, ib. 3161-3 Takes pains to get references about them, 3237. 

Has oflfered to assist Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, but has had 
no applications from them, ib. 3094. 3432. 

Instructs agents to be careful not to insure children already insured, for more than 
aggregate allowed by law, ib. 3304-9. 

Does not insure illegitimate children, ib 3256 ; — or allow baby farmers to insure, 
ib. 3351. 3423. 

Royal London Friendly JSociety. Is a mutual and collecting society, Hnmbridge 3582-4 

Insured last year 124,678 children under five, and paid average of 1 /. 13 s. 3 d. on 

3,830 deaths, ib. 3,828 ; — and 102,086 children between five and ten, and paid average 
of 4 /. 12 8. on 408 deaths ; small sum at early ages accounted for by number of 
deaths before full benefit, ib. 3839. 

Is ver^ careful in selecting agents, 3863 ; — who are paid from 12} to 25 per cent, 
commission and the first eight premiums, ib, 3855-61. 

Takes pains to select good lives, and refuses insurances from districts where there is 
much drunkenness, or wnere there are unhealthy trades, ib. 3880-1. 



Sargent^ Mr. Wyatt. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a stationer's foreman, living at 

Islington, 4201-2 Has also been engaged in mission work, 4220 Represents the 

United Order of the Total Abstinent Sons of the Phosnix, 4203 Has a petition from 

that Order aviiainst the Bill, 4204 Order has 7,000 juvenile members from five to 

sixteen, many of whom pay their own contributions, 4204-10 Takes in the very 

poorest cla'^ses, 4208 The collection of premiums is by voluntary unpaid agency, 

4213 The object of the Order being to better the condition of their fellow workmen 

and to inculcate thrift and temperance, 4214 That is their object, but members 

join for the advantages offered, and any curtailment of those would reduce membership; 
all members must be abstainers, 4237. 

Bepudiates the statements that have been made, that the working classes are 

deficient in natural affection or care for their children, 42M-5 Have it very 

strongly except where blunted by drink or vice, 4302 If in these cases parents 

commit evil, does not think that the great majority who do not should be punished for 

the few, 4304-6. 4312-3. 4363 But those committing crime or neglect should be 

punished, 4312. 4358 Order has never had to withhold money on account of 

suspicious death, 4314 There is not sufficient crime to warrant legislation, 

4364. 

The Order gives 8 /• on death in all cases, 4204-4247 ; — no graduated scale, 4241 ; — 
insures no lives under five, 4207 ; — and they come into benefit after six months' insurance, 

4251 Can afford to pay so large a sum on death for a penny a week, being a 

temperance society, having no dissolute members, 4253-6 Half the penny a week 

subscription goes to the funeral fund, 4219 ; — the other half to provide for expenses, 
4239 ; — not only establishment expenses, but inteaching boys and paying them for their 
work in propagating temperance principles, 4290, 

All the 8/. is expended on funeral, 4269 — and expenses coimected with it, 4292 — 

doctors' bills, 4216-7 ; — nurses, 4257, 4355 ; —and mourning, 4258, 4339 It is not 

too large a sum for the purposes required, 4260; — has a list of actual expenses, and the 

average is about 8/., 4270—- — These cases set out, 4278 There is no expenditure on 

a funeral feast, 4340 £. 8 may be excessive ; witness personally thinks tliere is 

too much expenditure on funerals, but Order cannot help the sentiments of members 
who desire to have a decent funeral, 4271. 4347-55 ; — which is an honourable feeling, 

4293-5 Believes 2 /. 10*. to be the lowest sum for which a funeral alone could be 

got, 4272. 

This Bill will discourage thrift among the working classes, 43 1 ; — and will injuriously 
affect the Orde% their funds having increased so much that they are contemplating 

• increasing benefits given up to 10/., as law now allows, 4218. 4220. 4225 This Bill 

would prevent increased benefit at death, 4227 ; — and would cut down what they now 
give, by 2 /., at certain ages, 4273. 

Greatest danger to life being under five years, any proviSons in the Bill to prevent 
(225— Ind.) 8 this 
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Beport) lB90—c(mikmed. 

Sargent^ Mr. Ifyatt. (Analysis of his Evidence) — con/inuftL 

this \f ould not affect Order, who only iusure over five years, but they are very anxious 
to extend insurance to infant children of members, 4239; — instead of eending them for 

this purpose to ibe insurance companies, 4242. 4346 Most friendly societies do not 

at present insure under five, 4328-30. 

Order has also a sick fund, 4238 ; — distinct from the burial fund, but to which compa- 
ratively few belong, 4267 If all members subscribed to it, the doctors' bills would 

be taken out of the expenses at present paid for out of the surplus of insurance money 
over actual funeral expenses, 4264-7. 

Has personally no objection to a graduated insurance, 4281 ; — more just, as more 

premiums are then j)aid for greater death payments, 4320 But the 8 /. now paid 

ought not to be diminished, 4321 Does not approve of prohibition of child-insurance 

under 12 months; the poor have great difficulty in finding money for burial, and the 

result would be to throw them on the rates, 4307-S His Order does not at present 

insure below five, only because mortality is so much greater, 4334-5. 

Savififfs Banks. Working classes dislike taking very small sums to Post Office Savings 
Banks, Vobson 2567. 2730. 

There is not the same objection to Penny Savings Banks, ib. 2731-2. 

Money in Savings Bank is liable to be drawn out for some emergency, Crooks 
2386-92, 2409-11 Or for a " spree," JDobsou 2568. 

To pave 2 /, 10 5. at a penny a week would take over 11 years, Cleveland 4413. 

Scotfisk Legal Life Assurance Company. Is the largest society in Scotland ; approves of 
Mr, Grahame*8 suggestions; see pages 131 to 133. See Grahame, Mr. James. 

Is a mutual as well as collecting society, Fortune 3635 Has had no case of 

child neglect or child murder, ib. 3651, 3666-72 Sums insured on death not so 

high at in some English societies, 3695. 3720. 3810 ; — and have strict rule not to give 
grants of grace, but after three months' insurance give quarter benefit, and after six 
months, half benefit, tb. 3692. 3742-5. 

Form of proposal handed in, ib. 3796 ; App. 6?., pages 236-8. 

Figures of child mortality in different towns stated, ib. 3702 ; — App. H.y page 239 

^In Preston very high, so that Society has given up taking new insurances there, 

ib. 3706-7. 

Is very careful in appointment of agents, f^. 3729 ; — who are paid from 12J to 25 
per cent, commission, besides bonus on new policies, ib. 3730. 

Have since 1886 a children's endowment system, by which, for small weekly payments, 
they pay from 9 1. to 36 /. at age of fourteen, and 15 /. to 63 L at age of twenty-one, ib. 
3710-12 This has become very popular, and even amongst the very poor, ib. 3717-20. 

Scottish National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. See Grakame^ 
Mr. James. 

Stanley, Mr. Lyulph ( Trustee of the Rtyal Liver Sacie-ty). His opinion quoted that child 
insurance is a direct incentive to murder. Question 3677;— opinion disagreed with. 
Fortune 3681. 

Statistics. 2,099,369 children under 10 assured in Prudential, Dewey 21 92 1,300,000 

in other large societies, and 750,000 in local clubs and unregistered clubs, making 

total of 4,149,369 insured, ib. 2801 There are 6,668,260 children in England and 

Wales ; taking off 25 per cent for children of classes not likely to insure, leaves 
5,000,000 insurable chifdren, ih. 2792-800. 

Statistics showing that mortality of insured children less than average of England, 
published by insurance companies, fallacious, because ( 1 ) they ( at least the Prudential 
and others) do not insure illegitimate children ; (2) children below three months, most 
fatal period, are not much insured, as they do not come into benefit till then; and 
(3) so many cases lapse, which therefore only appear amongst lives and not amongst 
deaths, Waugh 2193. 2201. 

Death-rate of children insured in Prudential 2 per cent, less than general mortality, 

but for various reasons conaparison not equal, Dewey 2947-79 Less in Scottish 

Legal, Fortune 3702-3 ;— in Oddfellows, Cleveland ^410-2 ;— in Forresters, Stead ^%25* 

Of inquests, out of 407 from August 1887 to June 1890, 71 on children under one 
year, half of them not yet in benefit or uninsured ; 41 on children between one and 
five; 22 between five and ten ; nearly all those insured, Thomson 625-31. 

Number 
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Report^ 1890' — continued. 

Statistics — continued . 

Number of deaths and amount paid in Seottish Legal under five years, Fortune 
3644-5; — and under ten years, ib, 3646-7 ;— in Royal London, Hambridfft ^S2S-30. 

Death-rate of children in various towns, Fortune 3705 ; App, H., page 239. 

Statutes : 

(1.) Actnf George HI. : 

Prohibits wagering or gambling on others* lives, Wills 1862; — forbids insurance of 
others' lives except where insurer has an insurable interest, ib. 1863; — ought to be 
applied universally and no exception made in favour of friendly societies, Da^ 
1964, 1969. 

Is more often infringed in the case of adults than of children ; case quoted. Fortune 
3734-41. 

See Insurable Interest, 

(2) Ffiendfy Swneties Act^ 1875 ; 

Is a repeal of the Act of George III., as a privilege to the working classes, Wills 
1864-8 ; Dewey 2827. 2830 ; — but mutual societies had same right to insure children 
before for their own members, ib, 2829 ; — a similar right existed long before ; the first 
society was established in Hulme in 1823, Dobson 2507-- — —Lives under a certain age 
not to be insured for more than a certain sum. Wills 1870. 

Discussion how far the present Bill modifies the Act as to forbidding insurance by 
other than parents or guardians, Dewey 3442 et seq. 

Strand Case, A man charged with arson and murder, his children being burnt in the fire; 
committed by coroner's jury on both charges; acquitted on trial of murder; found guilty 
of arson, his wife, the principal witness at the inquest, being incapable of being a witness 
against him at ihe trial, Troutbeck 96-748. 

Crime committed for 600 Z. fire insurance ii.oney, not 14 /. child insurance, Z>cu7ey 3001. 

Sieady Mr, Themat Ballan. (Aaalysis of his Evidence.) — Is permanent secretary to the 
Ancient Order of Foresters, 4604 , — (and delegated to appear by the conference of 

Friendly Societies, Cleveland 4403) Foresters have 695,918 members, 4605 ; — and 

have 1,360 juvenile societies, with 83,180 members, in connection, 4608. 

Agrees with evidence of Mr. Cleveland, but he did not mention that Friendly Societies 
regard themselves as guardians of their juvenile branches rather than as carrying on 
a commercial business, 4620. 

The mortality in the Foresters is rather more favourable than Mr, Cleveland's figures 
for all the large societies, averaging for four years 4*12 per 1,000 ; 4622-6. 

Foresters sent out a series of questions to all their juvenile branches as to present 
Bill; out of 873 answers, 834 said the Undertakers' Clause would be the ruin of their 
societies, 4627-31; App, I. page 240 Is aware that that clause has now been with- 
drawn from Bill, 4630 The Foresters have 1,279 Juvenile Societies in Great Britain; 

out of these forty-nine (mostly small societies) admit children under three years (which 
is the limit the Frieirdly Societies Act lays down for registered societies), 4648 

Fifty-six admit at three years, 302 at four, 229 at five, 316 at six, eighty-five at 

seven, eighty-nine at eight, and the remaining 167 at various ages up to sixteen, 4659. 

These juvenile societies give allowance during sickness, medical attendance 
(generally including anything a doctor would order, 4637), and a sum for burial,. 

4633-8 The contributions and benefits vary in each society, central body leaving 

it to local society to make their own regulations ; the only limitations being those 

placed by Friendly Societies Act on insurance, 4676 In no society does amouiit 

given reach limit under Act, or even limit under present Bill, 4683 The average at 

five years is about 3 /., 6/. being the legal limit, 4686 Quotes, as specimen case, 

branch at Yarmouth, where, at ages from 5 to 17, the entrance fee is from 1 *. up to 
2 «. 6 d.^ and the monthly subscription from 4 d, to 10 d, ; the benefits are, at all ages, 
medical attendance and medicine, from 9 to 18, weekly sick pay rising from 2 s. to 
5 *., and from 9 to 18, burial money rising itvaa 1 /. 5 «. to 3 /., 4676— —In most societies 
burial monev is not paid till after a certain number of months' membership, 4664-6 ; 
but medical benefit begins at once, 4667. 

Besides actual benefits, committees look after instruction and amusement of juvenile 
societies, 4659-60, 

Though so few of Foresters' juvenile societies insure before three, and many not 
before higher ages, witness would be unwilling that the age for insurance should be 
put at three years, because the society wishes to extend its infant in8uraiice» 4650-3 

It wishes to raise the moral condition of the working classes, aad therefore 

unwilling to have anything done which would keep young from entering on insurance 
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Steady Mr. Thomas Bullan. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

which once begun, will probably continue through life, 4690-2. 4700-4 ; — and tend to 
the increase of the parent society, 4692-3. 

Only 92 cases of coroners* inquests on members since foundation; in every case 
verdict was death by accident or from natural causes, 4657. 

The aflBliated orders in large towjis generally join to pay a doctor for exclusive 
attendance on sick in juvenile society, and on children of members of adult societies and 

adult members, 4639-41 Member of adult societies can insure for medical aid for 

all his family till 18, when they are charged for as adults, 4668-9. 

Out of total of 1,360 societies of Foresters (including colonies;, only 4.52 are 

registered under the Friendly Societies Act, 4670 Agrees with Mr. Cleveland that 

all societies should be registered, 4672-4. 

Suffocation. Very common ; most cases found dead on Sunday morninsr, from drunkenness 

on Saturday night, Browne 1059. 1129. 1136; Hooper 4106 600 cases in London 

in one year, of which 50 per cent, were known to be insured, fVaugh 2050; — partly by 
drunken i^arents, but mostly from overcrowding, Taunton 3417-20, 

Sunday FuneraU. Popular amongst respectable workpeople, as they do not lose a day's 

work, Branson 343; — at Sheffield, Tasker 1645-7 Take place on Sundays, but not 

so much as formerly. Crooks f457-8 Working men stop away from funerals rather 

than lose a day's work, ih. 2459. 

Not the practice in Nottingham, probably neither by law or bye-law, but because 
ministers of religion do not encourage them, Browne 1168-73— — Not allowed in 
Manchester, Dobson 2552 ; — not in Kochdale, Kirshaw 1837. 



T. 

Tasker y Mr. James. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been for eleven years relieving 

officer at West Bar, Sheffield, 1523 Attention called to infant insurance by persons 

whose children had been neglected having money to spend after a death, 1529-30, 

1557 ; — these were the lowest class of the people, 1533-5 In many cases they had 

their childreu buried by the parish, 1537. 1540; — and denied they were insured, 1539 

Did not take proceedings to recover the money, as they had no goods that could 

have been distrained on, 1543, 1601 ;— but in some cases recovered amount by threat 

of proceedings, 1542. 1601 Very difficult to find out if children were insured, 

1556 ;— sometimes heard of it from neighbours, 159ft Opinion that insurance caused 

children to be neglected, 1531, 1617-19. 

Insurances most numerous amongst the lowest class, 1559. 1587-8 Respectable 

people also insure their children, but not generally till they are about five years old, 
1613-14. 

Expense of parish funeral about 12«., so that if parents got 2 /. lOs. from insurance 
company they would have a large profit, even if they were made to repay the parish for 

burial, 1544-51 Better class also insure to get mourning, 1608-11 A respectable 

funeral can be got for 15 *., and 5 s. burial fees, 1640-4 ; — which would not leave a 
large margin for mourning, &c., 1642 ; — but this does not apply to disreputable parents, 
1651. 

The local manager of each society is a very respectable man, 1622 ; The collectors 

make no inquiries, 1626. 1655; The societies compete keenlv^ 1654 Has never 

known an agent give assistance to justice, 1657-8; — it is simply his interest to get as 

many insurances and commissions as possible, 1659-62 The societies are largely 

in the hands of their collectors, and have no means of checking their statements^ 
1663-5. 

It would diminish evils if insurance money were paid direct to undertaker and 
doctor, 1571 ; — as the doctor is paid in sick clubs, 1577 ; — but tJie better class 
would be much offended, 1580 ; — the worst class would cease to insure if they 
could not get a balance over expenses, 1592-5. 

If insurance were limited to children over one year it would diminish abuses, 
1589; — two years better siill, 1590. 1627; — opinion that respectable working class 
would not object to this, 1591, 1615, 

Taunton, Mr, Frmnk Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is secretary of the Royal 
Liver Society, 3035 ;— which is a collecting society, 8037 ; — and has an income of 
384,000 /. a year, and funds of 1,065,000 /.; 3040-1 ;— issued last year 215,637 policies, 
of which 83,433 on children under ten, 3042-3 ; — two-thirds of these under five, 3044; 
— deaths under five, 5813, between five and ten, 488 ; 3046. 

Produces list of claims refused to be paid owing to suspicious circumstances, 3054 

Information 
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Taunton, Mr. Frank Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Information as to this obtained fronr. newspapers or coroners' inquest«^ 3058 ; — rarely 
from society's agents, 3059-61 Contests perhaps two or three cases a year, 3286. 

Cases of preventable death of infants, including overlaying, perhaps 10 per cent, of 

whole, 3062-71 Overlaying arises from drunken paretits, but in a greater measure 

from overcrowding in small tenements, 3417-20 Does not include in preventable 

deaths cases where natural causes have been aggravated or induced by neglect, 3072-7. 

Royal Liver gives grants of grace where child is not yet in benefit, or policy has 
lapsed, 3049, 3270-1; — amounting last year to 364 /., averaging 10*. in each case, 

3051-3 Child not in benefit till three months after birth, 3269 Quarter benefit is 

generally given, same as Prudential, 3268 ; — especially where family of children are 
all insured, and where on the one dying nothing is yet due, 3278-80, 3311 ; — but not 

invariably, 3312 There are some cases of insurances for immediate benefit, 3313; 

— but this is generally for adults, though sometimes extended to children where parents 

insure at same time, 3314 This applies to child insuiance the universal rule in 

adult insurance, 3413 Immediate benefit is a safeguard, as more careful inquiries 

are made, 3416. 

Not true that it is the lowest of working classes that insure ; it is ihe respectable 
classes, 3114; — nor even that majority of depraved classes insure, 3116; — as a rule 
they do not, 3259; — but the very poor do insure largely, and stint themselves to do so, 

3261-2 Has never known of insured child left to be buried by parish, 3122-7 

Mortality amongst children is diminishing, in spite of great increase of child insurance, 
3215-8 — ' — It is to the interest of insuring society not to pay if child is made away 

with, 3228-30 ; — so it is their interest to diminish such cases, 3231 Royal Liver 

does not pay in suspicious cases, but sometimes so difiicult to get evidence that they 

are obliged to, 3232, 3254 Does not insure illegitimate children, 3256 Rejects 

application of parents where they are known to agents to be dissolute and drunken, 
3360-4. 

insurance of children has much increased, 3389-93 Owing to this thrift, habits of 

begging for funeral expenses have disappeared, 3395-7 Owing to necessarily 

greater mortality of children amongst poor people, it is very important to them to have 
some means of meeting funeral and other expenses of death, 3400-3. 

Objects to abolition of infant insurances, even under one year, 3079 Cost of 

funeral and mourning has to be paid just as well under as Oi^er one year, 3080 No 

loss to Society if forbidden, but people ought to insure as soon as child is born to provide 
against misfortunes, 3233 Quite untrue that unborn children are insured, 3425-31. 

Amounts* of claims in Royal Liver averi^ge 2 /. 10*., 3086 Lowest cost of funeral 

of Liverpool would be 2/., 3241-4 ;— or 21. 10«., 3369; — for nothing but actual 
funeral expenses, 3370. 

Should not object to insurances under three years being reduced, 3084 ; — say, to 

2 /. 10 s. to 3 /., 3018-9, 3240 Under five years might perhaps be reduced from 6 /. to 

5 /., 3252 Under competition the amount payable on claims has been increased, 

premiums remaining the same, 3138-41 Poor people like to have mourning, 3144 ; — 

expense on which might well be reduced, 3145-6. 

But reduction of insurances is not a question for insurance companies so much as for 
working classes, 3091-3;— believes any lowering of the insurance money under three 

years would be very unpopular, 3446 Deaths under one year leave a loss to the 

society, 3322-7. 

Lapses of young children are not profitable to company, 3328 ; — are an actual loss, 

3374 All insurances are on the same scale and at the same premium, except that in 

very poor cases, especially in Scotland, there are half-scale insurances, J </. a week 
instead of 1 cf., providing half usual insurance money on death, 3332-42. 

Has oflFered to assist Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, but has never 

been applied to by them, 3094, 3432 Great diflBculty in getting assistance from 

doctors or coroners; instances Dr. Hawkes, coroner in Birmingham, 3107-8, 3436 

Coroner's clerk in Liverpool refuses to give information without heavy fee, 3108 

Mr. Ai:new once applied to him about a Bill he proposed to introduce relative to cruelty 

to children, 3433-4 It is company's interest to find out bad cases, as they do not 

consider they ought to pay them, 3095 ; — but does not know of many, except from 
reading of them in newspapers, 3288. 

Not suflScient care taken in giving certificate, 3096-7 Can be given by registrar 

when doctor has not certified, nor inquest been held, on " any satisfactory information," 

3098 Such option ought not to be allowed to registrar in case of insured child, 

3100, 3103 Doctor and coroner should be obliged to ask if child is insured, and 

mark answer on certificate, 3101-2 ; — and registrar should be obliged to mark this on 

copy certificate for insurance money, 3130 If parents denied insurance and certificate 

so marked, society would refuse to pay the money, 3132-7 Any alteration of 
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certificate by insurer lo be under penalty, 3196 Under pi^eent law it is not provided 

who is to prosecute ; Royal Liver has conimunicated with Registrar General, who says 

society, not he, is to prosecute, 3198 Society hesitates, as it would be very unpopular 

if they failed to convict, 3199 Should be duty of Registrar General at expense of 

Treasiury, 2201-4 Alteration of certificate more common in Ireland, and more 

common with adults than children, 3287. 

Agents in Royal Liver are paid by commission of 25 per cent, and bonus on new 

cases, 31613 Impossible to have incentive to work otherwise, 3166-9 Agents 

and collectors (different names for same sort of persons) should be licensed, 3147, 

3238 ; - perhaps by Inland Revenue at a small fee of 2 *. 6 d, or 5 «. a year, 3149 

Magistrates to have power to revoke license, 3151 Unfortunately sometimes a low 

cla«8 of men become agents, 3154 ; — though Royal Liver always requires testimonials 
of character, 3237. 

There are many unregistered clubs and friendly societies, who often do things 

against the Friendly Societies Act; all such ought to be registered, 31289 The 

great affiliated orders, such as Foresters or Manchepter Unity of Odd Fellows, really 

insure, though they are not supposed to, 3205 They pay to the parent a certain sum 

on death of child, 3206 These orders have been quoted as superior to collecting 

societies, but they insure children indirectly ; quotes case where such an affiliated 

order paid monev on death of a child made away with, 3212 All insuring societies 

should be treated alike, 3214. 

All societies should be compelled to use a statutory form of proposal, 3170- 



defined by Act or prepared by Registrar of Friendly Societies, but should not be too 

cumbersome, 3410-2 Agent has to verify ant?wer to question asked in Royal Liver's 

form as to health, but in case of child (his is really formal, 3289-97 ;--^though there have 
been cases where insurance refused, 3298. 

Form of proposal in Royal Liver set out, App. F., page 234 Instructions to thel^^ 

agents are substantially the same as in Prudential, 3304-9. 

Not more than one insurance of children under ten years should be allowed in either 
one or more societies, 3173-7 — — Not of course to be made retrospective, 3175—— 

Infringement should be made a misdemeanour and policy made void, 3180-1 Better 

that it should be made so by law, rather than by rule of society, as some companies 
might not be scrupulous, and gaiu populnrity over others thereby, 3181-6. 

Royal Liver now makes no inquiry if child is insured in another society, provided 

legal amount is not exceeded altogether, 3273, 3300 They never pay more than 

legal amount, 3276 There is nothing in present law limiting amount of premiums 

to be paid, but only amount to be paid on death, 3302-3. 

Registrar should only give one certificate, which is all that would be required if only 

one insurance allowed, 3404 Company paying claim would retain certificate, 3405 ; 

— which would be a security against there being more than one policy, 3406. 

If parent convicted for cruelty to child, policy should be void, 3187 ; — should not, 
thereafter, be allowed to insure any child, if it could be prevented, 3188-93. 

No person other than parent oi; guardian, or bond fide foster parent, should be 

allowed to insure child under ten, 3193-4 Agent in Royal Liver is directed to find 

out relation of insurer to insured, 3343 Policy refused where insurer has no 

insurable interest (using the words not in the legal sense, but as applicable to a paretit 

or guardian), 3343-7, 3352 Does not recognise that baby farmers have an insurable 

interest, 3351 ; — and refuses to pay them if they have effected an insurance, 3423 

No insurance money is paid by Royal Liver except to parents, or to persons having a 
letter of authority from them, 3421-2. 

Thomson^ Dr. George. Letter from the Secretary of Amalgamated Burial Societies in 
Oldham to the Chief Constable of Oldham, calling attention to the evidence of Dr. 
Thompson ; handed in, Dobsan 2493. 

Thomson^ Dr. George. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a medical man and Coroner of 

Oldham, 613, 614 In both capacities has formed opinion that insurance of children 

is prejudicial to them, 615, 663, 748 Has sometimes found that medical man is not 

summoned till too late, 616 This principally but not exclusively in insured cases, 

682 ; — and that such children are neglectea, <»i8 This occurs amongst the lowest 

class of workpeople, 619 ; — who do not insure from motives of thrift, 621 DiflScult 

to say if neglect is intentional or not, 684 Thinks insured children less carefully 

looked after than iminsured by dissolute parents, 700, 719. 

Gives number of inquests on children of different ages ; more than half under one 

year, and almost all over one year insured, 625-31 No large proportion of these 

illegitimate, 694 et sea. Deaths of children in Oldham for eight years varies from 

157 to 187 per 1,000 births ; over all England averages 147; 689^ 

Believes 
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BelieveB that manj certijSoates are gramed in gii«(iicioi«3 oases, 634 ct seq.^ 702 

Gives reaeona for \m estimate of numberg* 703-7 1 1 ^-^ because a doctor heeitatea to 
refuse unless evidence is very qlear, 725 ;— he would become unpopular^ 726 Very- 
difficult to obtain evidence of neglect in privacy of home, 679, 

Coroner often advises jury not to find vecdiot of manslaughter, knowing the difficulty 

of convicting at assizes, 665, 666^ When wiiness has at first refused certificate, he is 

often advised by police that they have inquired and find no evidence, 639-647 

Police exercise too much responsibility in this reepect, 659 Has never had 

assistance from insurance agents in suspicious cases, 668-70 Has bad cases where 

agent has asked him to falsify certificate, 671, 731 et sen, ; — to post-date beginning of 

disease till after date of insurance, 672 This would oe against interest of insurance 

society, but popular for agent, 749-751 ; — but such applications more commonly from 
parents, 737. 

Life insurance of children is general in Oldham, equally amongst thrifty and 

dissolute people, 690, 718, 724 Proportion of dissolute to thrifty very small there, 

721-723 Not usually insured in more than one office, 676-678. 

TTuyrneycroft^ Mr. E. B. Letter from, is handed in by the Chairman Is Deputy 

Coroner for Wolverhampton ; hetiitated long whether child insurance was for good or 
evil, as in his district it is often difficult for the most thrifty to save enough to pay for 
funeral ; but now believes that the present system is bad ; it is often done with the 
object of gain ; the insurance money is too great a temptation. 

No child should be insurable under five years, and then only in one office. 

Burial clubs should be encouraged ; but so that no money should pass to the parents, 
except some slight provision for mourning. 

Lisurance is not so much traceable to desire of parents to insure as to the touting of 
agents, who easily persuade parents to pay the penny to begin it. 

There are a great many cases of careless but innocent overlying which may require 
some legal penalty. See App. C, page 229. 

Thrift. Not the reason for insuring < hildren among dissolute parents, Thmnswi 62] ; 
Hartop 167.*i-4 — '■ — Does not tend to thrift where funeral money is spent on a wake ; 

instance quoted, Leach 1827, 1841-8 Thrifty parents do not generally insure in 

insurance coriif»anies, Branson 218, 233 ; Hodson 584, 590 TlKy have burial clubs 

of their own which insure their children, Branson 319. 

Infant indurance is a most expensive form of thrift ; premiums are very high, though 
from the smallness of each payment it escapes notice. Day 1957-8, 1970^ — — lnflura»ce 
a great in«^entive to thrift, Dobson 2536, 2774 ; — and raises a man's self-'^espect, 

ti. 2773- Members are transferred in large numbers from the juvenile to the 

parent societies, so that there is a continuance of thrift iVom the earliest a^e, 
Cleveland 4464. 

Troutbecky Mr. His statement that parents have come to his inquests drunk with pro- 
ceeds of insurance money is absurd, as money is never paid till after coroner's certificate 

has been given, Clensy 4313, 4039 Advances are not made on policies, zi. 4()39 

They cannot be assioued, as the security cannot be registered and so is worthless, ib. 
4041. 

Troiitbeck, Mr. John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is Coroner of Westminster, 911 

His district comprises a very bad part, especially round Clare Market, 932 

Believes that infant insurance is prejudicial to child life, 922 Finds children in the 

dissolute classes badly fed and neglected, 923 ;— more when they are insured than when 
they are not, 925-6 Always inquires if they are insured at inquest, 928 ; — finds some- 
times that parents deny it to inquiring officer, but admit it whenon oath, 929 — Thinks 
that though dissolute parents are inclined to neglect children, yet insurance money is 

an additional temptation, 933-5, 948, 952 Instance where child obviously ill was 

taken out in the street, and died without medical attendance, 937-43; — though hospital 
quite close, 941 Thu child insured for 2 /. 10 5., 944. 

Difficult to get evidence except from parents and neighbours, who are friend'>, and 

anxious to make the best case, 954, 963 Evidence of other children unreliable. 961-2 

In Strand case, father committed for murder by coroner's jury; acquitted of 

murder at trial ; mother's evidence unfavourable to him at inquest, inadmissible at trial, 

968-974 Held 51 inquests last year on children under a year, of whom eighteen 

were suffocated in bed, 977. 

Coroner's jury unwilling 1o find verdict against parents, 978-80 ; —especially against 

mother in the case of an illegitiinate child, 985 Case where mother committed, at 

trial doctor's evidence not strong enough, 1047. 
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Insurance agents give no assistance, 987 Though it is the interest of insurance 

oflSce to prove culpability, the agent might become unpopular if too strict, 988-9. 

All classes of working men insure their children, 991, 1006-7 ; — but very rare to get 

a case of neglect from family of a respectable working man, 1010 They would much 

resf^nt any restriction on insurance, 1013; — and have a strong feeling against bein^^ 
buried by the parish, 1030. 

Expense of burial of a child in Westminster about 30*., 1016, 1029 ^They can get 

2 /. 10 5. for insurance after child is threemonths old, 1017 Believes that if there could 

be no profit over burial expenses it would check crime amongst dissolute classes, 993-4. 

When doctor refuses certificate it is reported to coroner, who investigates in- 
formally ; if he sees no reason to hold inquest he signs a form to this eflPect, 
whereon the death is registered, and the body can be buried, 1019-28. 

U. 

Undertaker. Clause 2 of the Bill (Insurance money to be paid to undertaker), which 
provides that no society shall pay any sum on the death of a boy under fourteen, or girl 
under sixteen, except to the person actually conducting the funeral, withdrawn. See 
Reportof Committee, page iii; Proceedings of Committee, page viii ; and Dewey 21 %2-^. 

Satisfaction thereat, Taunton 3113. 

To preserve benefits of life insurance, and to remove temptation from weak or worth- 
less parents, insurance money should be paid direct to undertaker, JVaugh 2204 ; Carter 

835-6 Possible, but not probable, there might be collusion between him and parent, 

ib. 872-6 Might lead to collusion. Wills J 886, 1944 ;— Letter of Mr. Gmhame 

(par. 7 {e) ), page 131; Letter of Leeds Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
page 134 ; Dobson 2561. 

Would be unpopular if money had to be paid direct to undertaker, but might be 
supported on account of evils of child inburance, Ritchie 1452-5; Tasker 1580; — but 
could be done, and would diminish evils, ib. 1571-86. 

Undertaker's clause is chief cause of dislike of working classes to Bill, Crooks 2273, 

2232; Dobson 2555; Shows such distrust of them, Crooks 2431; Leeds Society 

for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, page 134 They regard it with deepest indig- 
nation, Dobson 2556, 2687. 

If passed would confiscate money insured for to pay incidental expenses of death, 
besides funeral, C/ooks 2307 ; but if Bill is not retrospective, admits no one would for 
the future insure for more than necessarv outlay ; but believes working classes would 

cease to insure, ib. 2319-23 Bill interferes with existing contracts ; but hopes, if it 

passes, that it will be made clear thatitisnot meantto,Z)oi*on 2564-5 Admits that 

parent will be able to choose his own undertaker and make his own bargain with him, 
ib. 2670-9 Prudential Society has the greatest objections, but clause being with- 
drawn, witness gives no evidence respecting this, Dewey 2782-3. 

Out of 873 societies of Foresters, 834 said this clause would, if passed, be their ruin. 
Stead 4630. 

Impossible to work because it would be absurd to prescribe the same sort of funeral, 
mourning, &c., for all classes, artizans and labourers ; letter of Mr. J. Grahame (par. 7 
{e)\ page 132. 

Ignores all expenses of last illness ; letter of Leeds Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, page 134. 

W. 

Walton^ Mr. Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Appears as delegate, at the invitation 
of the Committee, from the Conference of Friendly Societies, and is senior director of 
the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, and member of Town Council of Southampton, 
4705. 

Asrrees with the evidence of Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Stead {see Analysis of their 
Evidence), 4707-8. 

In twenty-two Odd Fellow societies in district of Southampton burial benefit begins 
usually at six years; in one society as low as three ; in another as high as eight, 4709- 14. 

The amount given varies from 1 /. 10 ji. at three years to generally 21. or 3/. at ten; 

in one oflSce it is as large as 10/. at ten, 4715-18 Cannot say if members are 

satisfied with these rates, but there is no agitation to increase them, 4722 Presumes 

they are, as they get medical aid as well, 4721 — One reason for being content is that 
the money remains as profit to the society, and is applied, when juvenile member is 
eighteen, in pay^ing his entrance into adult society, and contributing to his subscription 
till he is twenty-one, 4727-30. 
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Walton^ Mr. Tlwmas, (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

The payments vary from 8^. at eight years to 1 «. 4 rf. at sixteen ; the sick benefits, 
from 2 ^. a week for the first six months, 1 s, for the next six months, and 6 d. for the 
rest of the sickness at eight vears, to 6 «., 3 *., and \s. 6 rf, at sixteen years ; and the 
burial money, from 1 /. 10 *. from eight to twelve years to 4 /. at sixteen years, 4732. 

Children pay the contributions themselves to a great extent, 4733 Their meetings 

are held in schoolrooms, 4734 ; — never in public-houses, 4768, 

Infantile insurance is managed gratis by members of the parent society, 4735 

One affiliated society gives about the same terms of insurance as another, 4749. 

The south of England compares very favourably with the other parts of the country 
in thrift, 4751 — In the southern parts of Hampshire Odd Fellows have 11,000 adult 
and 33,000 juvenile members, 4750. 

If any member of their society becomes disreputable, there is power to expel him, 
but it would not be used except for breach of rules, unless the matter was very 

notorious, probably not for drunkenness, 4769-75 The scale of payments in the 

Bill would not pecuniarily afiect their society as their benefits do not reach the limit, 
4738-40; — but hopes that their scale will be raised with increasing prosperity and 

habits of thrift of working classes, 4753 The Bill may injure them, as conveyinsc 

the idea that the societies are not fit to be allowed to manage their own afiairs, 4763-6. 

Very desirable to alter the Friendly Societies Act, so as to allow all children under 
three years to be insured, 4741; — that friendly societies might be better able to 
compete with the collecting societies, 4742 ; — who have a great advantage in sending 
their agents to collect premiums from door to door, 4744 ; — but friendly societies can 
yet hold their own, 4746 Opinion that, if any fresh legislation takes place, a dis- 
tinction should be made between the friendly and the collecting societies, 4754-7 ; — 
but friendly societies do not desire to see present Act altered, except in minor par- 
ticulars, 4758, 4765. 

Waughy Rev. Benjamin. Moved, that the Kev. Benjamin Wau^h be examined on oath ; 
on question, resolved in the negative, after divisioD. See Proceedings of Committee, 
page vii. 

Waugh^ Rev. Benjamin. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been Director of the Society 

for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children since its formation in 1884 ; 2027-8 His 

services are gratuitous, 2029, 2228 Decides, on all reports of society's officers, if pro- 
ceedings shall be taken, 2030-4 The metropolitan police have been directed to 

report to society every case against a child, 2105 Several coroners give notice to 

society of bad child cases, 2151-2 Since 1884 5314 cases of cruelty in London and 

provinces have been reported to society, 2035-6; — in 752 of which they prosecuted, 

with a result of 670 convictions, 2037-8 Out of the 752 cases, 335 were either fathers 

or mothers, 2040 Some of the woret cases of cruelty were by parents ; instances 

given, 2041-4. 

Attention first called to connection of cruelty and insurance by number of starved 
children being insured, 2045-9 ; — and number of children overlaid ; coroners' returns 
showing that 50 per cent, of children overlaid weie known to be insured, 2050-1. 

Had five cases of prosecution during last week ; in one case four children insured for 

together, 28 Z. 12*. ; in another, t^o children for 5/. 13 «. 9(/,, 2054 Another case of 

boy whose insurance at a certain age rose from 10 l. to 20 /. ; till he had come into benefit 
for 20 /. he was well treated, then starvation began ; other cases mentioned ; society 
took proceedings last week on behalf of twelve children who were insured altogether for 

87 /. ; all offenders but one sent to gaol, 2055-6 Case of acquittal need not mean no 

guilt, but only no proof of guilt, -2057 Society does not always prosecute in bad 

cases, 2058 Considers the temptation and low characters of persons tempted ; 

Cardiff list shows seven cases of warning given for every one of prosecution, 2059 

Considers that failures to convict are harmful to the cause of the society, 2235 

Prosecutes less frequently in cases where cruelty results in death, because of removal 
of principal witness, the child, 2061-2. 

Cases of murder and manslaughter are only indictable at common law, 2067-73 

At common law to convict parent of starvation "means" to support it must be proved, 

2063-5 In prosecutions under the Guardians Act of 32 & 33 Vict., and the 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act of last year, power to resort to the parish is 

accounted ** means," 2066 Case mentioned where Mr. Justice Wills dismissed case 

for wait of "means," 2079 ; — thuugh judge said parents were poor voluntarily, and it 

was proved that child was starved as soon as it came into benefit, 2080-2 Incase 

(Ernest Bastan) where child was starved on his insurance increasing from 10 /. to 20/., 

father pleaded he was 50/. in arrears of rent from being out of work, 2083-5 

Has had other similar cases, 2088. 

In the ** Sidney Bolton" caee at Greenwich (Deptford^ a boy and girl were insured 
on twenty-two policies in the Liverpool Victoria Legal Fnendly Society, and thirteen in 

(225— Ind). p p 3 ^e ^ 
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Watigh^ Rev. Benjamin^ ( Analyrig of his Evidence)— oon^jitttfrf. 
the Prudential, 2097-^— Their policies were increased at the time poison was administered, 
JOOS-d'T^v-^ W Oman committed for trial died before it, 2100- — ^Suf«pioioa was only- 
excited by neighbours hearing father and woman quarrelling aver in«uranoe money, 
2120' — -Cases of poisoning rarely discovered except by some accident after- 
wards, 2118-20 — --In the Birkdale baby-poisoning case the baby farmer got drunk 
out of the insurance money, and police had to be fetched, and suspicion was aroused, and 
two other children were exhumed, and all three were found to have been poisoned, 2106 
— — In all these cases medical certificates of natural deaths had been given,2101-2, 2106, 

2115 In the case of a ohild beggar found in the street it was discovered he was 

insured in the Liverpool Legal Friendly Society for 20 /. 124i , 2269. 

Baby farmers are often paid a sum down, but if paid so much a week their interest is 

to keep the child as cheap as possible, so it may possibly die, 2111 In the Swindon 

baby^farming caite, out of seven children, no more payments were due on four, and 
they were insured and dying ; and on the other four payments were still due, and they 

were well and uninsured, 2179-83 Had seven baby-farming cases, in all o\ which 

children insured, 2112 Another baby-farming ease at Upper Bronghton, 2187 

The words in the Friendly Societies Act, that no money may be paitl on a child's death to 
anyone but parent or his personal representative, have no effect, 2220 Insurance com- 
panies and agents consider that a person adopting a child for a lump sum stands in the 

parent's place, 2240-1 ( rimes by parents quite as conunon as by baby farmers, 2189 

Easy to convict baby farmers, as neighbours dislike them, and are willing to give 

evidence, 2192. 

Under the Cruelty to Children Act the fact of insurance may be put in after the 
verdict of the jury has been given ; in summary proceedings it cannot be put in at all, 
2090-2. 

Treatment of illegitimate children varies, as of other children, natural love ofken exist* 
ing for them, 2247. 

Very difficult to find out if children are insured, 2131 Return of insured cases 

dealt with by various branches of society, 2124-5 Table of number of children on 

whom inquests were held by Dr. Macdonald, showing that, of forty-six who died under 
threemonths, five were insured; under six months, thirty-seven died, twenty-two insured; 
under twelve months, thirty-six died, twenty six insured; under two years, twenty 
died, twelve insured ; under three years, eighteen died, eleven insured, &c., 2141; — 
showing that insurance increased with the age, especially after three months old, when 

a child first comes into benefit, 2142 Children die much faster in the earlier months, 

so that proportion of deaths of insured children appears least where in ordinary cases it 
should be highest, 21 47-9. 

Statistics of Prudential and other offices, showing that a smaller proportion of 
insured children die than uninsured, are fallacious; because (1) children not often 
insured under three months, as they do not come into benefit till then, and that is time 
of greatest mortality; (2) they do not insure illegitimate children; and (3) many 

poficies lapse, and so never appear as deaths on society's returns, 2123-5 -House of 

Commons Committee reported those statistics were, for above reasons, not reliable, 
2196-201 ; — but also that there were considerations making comparison of their mor- 
tality with that of general death-rate unfair to them, 2302-3. 

Case of diffi<!ulty of conviction (I)orin case) from child having been in charge of two 

persons, impossible to say which guilty, 2153-62 Another similar case, 2 164 

Another child had been passed from one baby farmer to another, 2117 Committee 

of House of Commons reported that crimes committed in privacy of bedroom 

cannot be traced, 2166 In case mentioned above coroner said, "I hope you 

will get conviction, but I think you will not," 2169 Law nut favourable for convic- 
tions ; for example, father and mother cannot give evidence against each other, 2236-7. 

Has never had assistance from an agent or insurance company, though it would 
be to their interest, in detecting cases of criminal neglect, 2266-9. 

First remedy for evils of child-life insurance is to take away the temptation of handlin? 
the money, by paying money direct to undertnker; funeral insurance is substituted 
for life insurance, 2204, 2254; — or funeral might be conducted by an agent, as the 

grave is provided by a public body, at the expense of insurance company, 2248-9 

No life ousht to be insured by another in which the insurer has not an insurable 
interest, wnich is the law as far as the upper and middle classes are concerned, 2210 

Working classes carry this principle out in their sick clubs, where they give no 

sick pay till child is of an age to earn money, 2211-2. 

The sums insured for should be diminished, 2204 A child under five years can now 

be insured for 6 /., and of five years six months for 10/., 2205-9 Undertakers have 

asjreed to bury children dying at refuge of Protection of Children Society for 15 *., 

17*., and 18*., 2252 If sum were diminished to lowest C3st of funeral, there would 

be nothing to prevent a respectable artizan from adding monejr of his own to outlay, 

2213, 2250 The scale in present Bill was framed by Mr. Ludlow, Chief Registrar 

of Friendly Societies, and adopted by Committee of House of Commons, 2216-7. '>^r-\rs\r> 
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If sum payable on death were reduced there would be a great saving to the in- 
surance companies, and an endowment fund could be formed, to be paid to child on 
attaining age of fourteen or sixteen, 2219-20. 

Admits superiority of mutual burial societies over collecting societies, 2259-62 ; — 
though evidence of Dr. Ritchie, of Leedd, points to their being not much better, 
2258. 

fVills, Mr. Justice. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been for six years one of the 

Judges of the High Court, 1849-50 His conviction that there is connection between 

infant insurance and death of children has been gradually formed from cases he has 
tried and conversations with other judges ; there would be no insurance if a large pro- % 

portion of children were done to death for it, and much cruelty exists without insur- ^ 

ance, 1926; — but still a considerable red^iduum where tiiey coincide; temptation of 4 

comparatively large sum, where there is already a tendency to neglect, very great, 

1851-2 Immediate possepsion of 5 /. a greater temptation than the wish to avoid 

burden of supporting child, 1 887-90 ; — and the one strengthens the other. 1888, 1933 

There are many parents who would starve their children to death for 5 *., 1876, 1887 ; 
— would happen oftener, but is oi'ten stopped by interposition of charity, or sometimes 
by visit of doctor required to see patient alive to enable him to give certificate, 1884. 

There ought to be no chance of making profit out of a death, 1878,1897-8, 1911 

A child can be buried for about 20 jf., and insurances go up to 6 /. for child under five, 

1885, 1917 Better to limit amount than to complicate matters by allowing only 

actual expenses to be paid, 1886 As long as there is this chance mischiefs will ensue, 

1912 ;— or balani*e be spent on unsuitable merrymaking, 1900 Believes that the 

majority insure for perfectly good motives, 1902 Sees no objection to insurance for 

absolute expenses ot funeral, 1906, 1919 Applies to the poor no other principles 

than he would apply to all other classes, 1871, 1911-2; — human nature being the 
same, 1871, 1936; — and such as the law now applies to all classes in other matters, 

1939 Limitations exist on fiie and marine insurance, that no one shall recover 

more il.an he loses, 1939; — and no one is allowed, except in the case of insurable 
interest, to insure the lives of others, except in the case of insurances under the 
Friendly Societies Act, which are a special exception, as a boon to the working classes, 
to the principle of the Statute of George III., that there should be no wagering or 
gambling on human life, 1861-74, 1940. 

Insurance of children should be limited to the amount of funeral expenses, 1899 

There is now a tendency on the part of the poor to extravagant expenditure on funerals, 
which should in the interest of tnrift be discouraged, 1897, 1900. 

The premiums on child-life insurance are very hi«^h, 1892 This is not noticed, on 

account of the small sums in which they are collected, 1895 ; — and lapsed policies, 
which are a source of profit to all insurance companies, are especially so in the case of 
the poor, who are improvident, or from misfortune are often unable to keep them up, 
186U-1, 1893-4, 1922. 

Agents tout very keenly for custom, 1852, 1921 ; — and put a good deal of pressure 

oathe poor to insure, 1853 Has tried many cases of fraud by insurance agents on 

their companies, 1854-5 ; — which are much in their agents' hands, 1847 ;— and they, for 
the sake of the commission^ take insurances recklessly, regardless of the health or 

condition of the child, 1859-9 Evil effect of having people going about explaining 

the advantages to be gained if death occurs, 1852. 

There is diflBculty in getting convictions, 1881, 1932 Judges and juries are, and 

ou^ht to be, very cautious, 1932 Has tried many cases that have (and properly) 

ended in acquittal, when he had no moral doubt of guilt. 1932 DiflSculty, too, from 

husband or wife not being able to give evidence against each other, 1879-81 Believer 

that in many cases, on account of these difficulties, parents are convicted on a minor 
charge, instead of for murder or manslaughter ; but attaches little importance to this, 

as certainty of conviction more important than amount of sentence, 1882-4 Opinion 

that proposed change in criminal law, that prisoners shculd be examined, would be 
beneficial, 1917. 

Believes the other judges generally share his opinions ; has had leave from Baron 
Pollock to say that he does, 1924. 

Wood, Mr. E. N. Letter of Mr. E. N. Wood, Deputy Coroner for Greenwich Division, to 
the Home Secretary, read by the Chairman ; conveys rider of a jury to the eflftct that 
the [)reeent loose system of life insurance by some companies is an incentive to wilful 
murder. See page 52. 

Y. 

Yarmouth, Presentment of grand jury at quarter sessions at Great Yarmouth, recom- 
mending that lunatics and mibeciles should be included in the Children's Life Insurance 
Bill [h.l/| ; put in by Chairman. See page 191, and A pp. B., pace 228. 
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